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EDITOR’S  FOREWORD 

This  Our  World  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  the  United  States  today.  The  social  crisis  through  which  the 
world  is  passing  and  the  strategic  position  of  the  social  studies  in  prepar¬ 
ing  efficient  citizens  in  a  great  democracy  necessitate  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  materials  of  instruction.  No  longer  can  a  dry,  formal  presentation 
of  subject  matter  be  tolerated  if  studies  are  to  be  made  functional.  This 
Our  World,  therefore,  is  carefully  planned  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
thinking,  co-operative  individuals,  who  possess  an  eagerness  to  grow  and 
to  assume  new  responsibilities.  It  is  devised  for  those  who  desire  an  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  their  cultural  background  and  who  wish  to 
be  able  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  a  dynamic 
and  rapidly  changing  society.  Only  through  a  program  of  progressive 
realism  can  citizens  be  trained  to  play  their  part  in  a  democracy  and 
only  in  this  way  can  democracy  itself  survive  and  grow. 

Democracy  is  more  than  a  high-sounding  symbol  or  even  an  attitude — - 
it  is  a  way  of  life  that  results  in  greater  justice  and  increased  happiness 
for  all.  Therefore  democracy  must  not  only  be  taught — it  must  be  lived. 
This  means  active  participation  by  pupils  in  the  necessary  duties,  deci¬ 
sions,  and  responsibilities  that  continually  confront  them.  The  school 
must  make  provision  for  such  experiences  in  developing  the  potentialities 
of  the  individual.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  textbook  to  present  materials 
and  educational  aids  that  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  such  experiences 
and  opportunities  in  the  lives  of  secondary  school  pupils. 

Throughout  This  Our  World  much  thought  and  attention  have  been 
paid  to  the  organization  and  presentation  of  the  materials  of  instruction. 
Not  only  has  a  sound,  adequate,  and  carefully  selected  content  been  an 
objective,  but  the  adaptation  of  such  materials  to  the  tastes,  interests,  and 
needs  of  growing  pupils  at  the  senior  high  school  level  has  been  carefully 
considered.  Simple,  effective  English,  suitable  vocabulary,  a  well-round¬ 
ed  treatment  of  topics,  worth-while  illustrations,  and  clear  type  make 
reading  and  study  interesting,  attractive,  and  real.  A  wealth  of  study 
aids  including  motivating  questions,  problems,  and  thought-provoking 
exercises  are  designed  to  stimulate  the  slower  pupil  to  increased  activity 
and  to  encourage  the  pupil  who  learns  quickly  to  greater  achievement. 

It  is  hoped  that  This  Our  World  will  make  important  contributions 
to  the  program  of  educating  for  democracy.  Upon  the  American  second- 
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ary  school  more  than  upon  any  other  educational  institution  rests  the 
serious  responsibility  of  developing  competent  citizens.  The  education 
that  the  school  provides  must  be  consciously  planned.  It  must  make 
pupils  aware  of  the  values  of  democracy  as  well  as  of  its  problems.  Above 
all,  it  must  give  the  opportunity  for  experience  in  democratic  practices. 
If  this  textbook  aids  in  carrying  out  this  all-important  program,  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  and  publishers  will  be  achieved. 

Arthur  C.  Bining 

University  of  Pennsylvania  General  Editor 


PREFACE 


This  Our  World  presents  the  story  of  man’s  development  throughout  the 
ages.  Man  is  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the  world,  which  has  existed  for 
millions  of  years.  Yet  the  panorama  of  the  rise  of  the  human  race  from 
savagery  is  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  The  triumph  of 
human  beings  over  the  forces  of  nature— a  triumph  made  possible  by  the 
ability  to  think,  to  plan,  to  invent— is  a  noble  one.  It  has  also  a  tragic  phase, 
however,  for  mankind  has  not  learned  to  co-operate  or  to  live  peaceably 
together.  Neither  has  man  learned  how  to  use  wisely  all  the  benefits  that 
intellectual  achievements  have  brought.  Education  is  a  force  that  can  aid  in 
solving  these  problems. 

This  book  has  been  written  to  help  pupils  get  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  world  in  which  they  live.  In  the  selection  of  the  materials  of  instruction, 
those  which  aid  pupils  to  see  the  relationships  between  the  changing  world 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present  have  been  stressed.  The  chief  objectives  in  the 
presentation  of  the  materials  have  been:  (1)  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
man’s  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  in  religion,  government, 
and  other  phases  of  human  development;  (2)  to  stress  the  tragedy,  futility, 
and  destructiveness  of  war,  especially  in  view  of  the  discoveries  in  the  held 
of  atomic  energy  and  other  scientific  advances;  (3)  to  aid  in  creating  intelli¬ 
gent,  sympathetic,  and  co-operative  tcorld  citizens;  and  (4)  to  further  the 
development  of  a  truer  understanding  and  appreciation  of  democracy  by 
placing  it  in  its  historical  perspective  and  showing  the  obstacles  that  have 
confronted  it.  In  the  present  confused  state  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  the  highest  ideals  of  world  citizenship  and 
unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion  to  democracy. 

Much  care  has  been  given  to  the  organization  of  This  Our  World.  It  is 
divided  into  fifteen  units.  Each  affords  a  unity  of  theme  and  treatment.  But 
the  presentation  is  basically  chronological,  which  is  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  unfolding  themes  of  history.  World  history  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  civilization  and  with  the  different  contributions  of  the 
various  cultures.  Thus  the  story  includes  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  West, 
North  and  South,  throughout  the  centuries.  It  is  essential  to  understand 
the  history  and  cultures  of  the  Far  East,  Africa,  Australasia,  and  the  Amer¬ 
icas  as  well  as  European  development.  The  background  of  geography  has 
been  given  due  emphasis  because  of  its  importance  in  understanding  the 
events  of  history.  Brief  biographies  of  those  leaders  who  have  helped  to 
shape  civilization— for  good  or  for  evil— have  been  integrated  into  the  text. 
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Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  aids  to  learning.  The  bibliographies 
have  been  carefully  graded.  The  questions  and  activities  are  closely  cor¬ 
related  with  the  text  and  present  a  challenge  to  pupils  of  varying  abilities. 

The  authors  are  deeply  grateful  to  those  who  have  aided  them  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  textbook.  Thanks  are  especially  tendered  to  Mr.  A.  E.  McKinley,  Jr. 
and  to  the  McKinley  Publishing  Company  for  the  illustrations  that  they 
provided. 

The  authors  acknowledge  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Arthur  C. 
Howland  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  his  contributions  in  the 
preparation  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  book. 
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THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD 


INTRODUCTION 


mrtesy  British  Overseas  Airways  Corf. 

Man’s  Ways  of  Living.  Throughout 
history,  human  beings  have  developed 
different  ways  of  living.  Early  man 
provided  for  his  simple  needs  by  eat¬ 
ing  wild  berries  and  roots;  he 
wherever  he  could  find  a  shelter  and 
felt  little  need  for  clothing.  The  Ice 
Age  forced  him  to  compete  with  ani¬ 
mals  for  food  and,  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive,  he  had  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  He  began  to  live  in  caves; 
he  learned  to  use  fire;  he  fashioned  crude  tools  and  weapons  from  stone;  he 
joined  others  in  hunting  wild  animals,  which  he  used  for  food  and  clothes. 

In  time,  man  learned  how  to  domesticate  animals,  but  he  wandered  from 
one  pasturage  to  another  with  his  flocks  and  herds.  Gradually,  men  began  to 
join  together  in  groups;  clan  and  tribal  organizations  arose.  Increasing 
population  required  a  larger  food  supply,  and  many  tribes  began  to  do¬ 
mesticate  plants  and  to  settle  down.  This  marked  the  threshold  of  modern 
civilization.  Many  centuries  later,  with  the  dawn  of  the  Machine  Age  among 
Western  nations,  an  industrial  era  began  to  transform  the  old  world  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Consequently,  there  are  many  different  ways  of  living  in  the  world  today. 
For  example,  desert  Bedouins  still  live  in  tents  and  move  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  Lapps  live  in  the  cold  northlands,  keeping  warm  in  reindeer 
skins.  Among:  the  industrial  nations,  the  United  States  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing  the  highest  material  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Not  only  do  we  have 
a  heritage  of  material  abundance,  but  we  have  also  inherited  democracy. 
The  continual  flow  of  people  from  Europe,  who  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  freedom,  has  helped  to  make  our  country  great. 


A  study  in  contrasts.  These  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  Egyptian  civili¬ 
zation  offer  a  striking  background 
for  the  modern  airliner.  The 
camel  drivers  are  using  a  method 
of  transportation  that  is  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  old. 
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Courtesy  United  States  Lines 


The  cloverleaf— earmark  of  a  modern  high¬ 
way.  Modern  highways  make  it  possible  for 
cities  hundreds  of  miles  apart  to  depend  on 
one  another  for  goods  and  services.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  land  transportation  greatly  affect 
the  opportunities  for  trade  and  commerce  be¬ 
tween  different  sections  of  a  country. 


Progress  in  ocean  transportation.  The  giant 
oceanliner  United  States  holds  the  world’s 
speed  record  for  transatlantic  crossings.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  Columbus’  trip,  which  took 
58  days,  the  United  States  made  the  trip  in 
3  days,  10  hours,  and  40  minutes. 


Ewinrj  Galloway 

Ancient  Babylonian  counterparts  of  a  spelling  book,  a  legal  document,  and  an  envelope. 

The  wedge-shaped  characters  on  the  clay  tablets  represent  syllables  or  words  rather  than 
letters. 


Transportation  and  Communication.  The  story  of  man’s  achievements  in 
conquering  space  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  Thousands  of  years  of  toil  have 
passed  from  the  time  primitive  man  first  hollowed  out  a  log  in  order  to 
travel  down  a  stream  to  the  designing  and  building  of  the  gigantic  steam¬ 
ships  of  today.  Progress  in  land  transportation  shows  similar  miraculous 
changes — from  the  days  when  man  carried  heavy  burdens  on  his  back  to 
today’s  streamlined  trains  and  Diesel  locomotives. 

In  your  own  lifetime,  the  airplane  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  one  can 
fly  with  amazing  swiftness  to  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  And  many  who  have 
glimpsed  the  future  have  imagined  space  ships  traveling  from  the  earth  to 
distant  planets. 

Remarkable  changes  have  also  taken  place  in  communication.  Man  first 
used  smoke  and  sound  signals,  but  in  our  modern  age  the  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone,  wireless,  radio,  and  television  have  affected  our  ways  of  living  and 
made  the  world  seem  smaller. 


A  modern  airline  reservation  of¬ 
fice.  Speed  in  communication  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  ar¬ 
ranging  air  transportation. 


Courtesy  American  Airlines 
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Farming  in  Ancient  Rome.  No¬ 
tice  the  use  of  animal  and  man 
power  in  this  scene.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  world,  such  primi¬ 
tive  methods  of  farming  are  still 
employed. 


Demonstrating  an  old  craft.  Two  centuries  ago  in  colonial  America,  the  spinning  wheel 
was  in  common  use.  The  scene  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  a  part  of  a  shop  building  of  the 
George  Wythe  House  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  George  Wythe  was  the  law  tutor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 


Courtesy  Colonial  Williamsburg 


Using  the  products  of  the  West 
in  the  Orient.  A  simple  machine 
like  the  sewing  machine  can  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  way  this  Su¬ 
matran  woman  makes  her  living. 
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Ways  of  Making  a  Living  Have  Changed.  Man  has  not  always  lived  and 
worked  as  he  does  today.  But  human  beings  always  have  had  needs  that 
must  be  satisfied.  These  include  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and,  at  first,  they 
were  about  all  that  men  were  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  time,  how¬ 
ever,  they  found  it  possible  not  only  to  satisfy  these  basic  needs,  but  a 
growing  number  of  other  wants  as  well. 

For  thousands  of  years,  hunting,  fishing,  grazing,  and  agriculture  were  the 
chief  occupations  of  mankind.  By  the  late  Middle  Ages,  about  five  hundred 
years  ago,  important  changes  had  occurred  in  man’s  ideas  of  living,  but  few 
in  his  ways  of  working.  Most  people  lived  an  agricultural  life  on  manors 
or  farms.  In  the  cities,  small  groups  of  craftsmen  were  developing  a  skill 
and  pride  in  the  articles  they  made.  Guilds  were  formed  to  set  standards  of 
wages,  hours  of  work,  and  other  regulations.  But  the  working  conditions  of 
craftsmen  and  other  workers  were  to  be  changed  by  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion,  which  first  took  place  in  England.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  which 
you  will  read  about  later  on  in  this  book,  was  a  revolution  that  not  only 
changed  man’s  ways  of  producing  goods,  but  also  his  ways  of  thinking  and 
living. 

British  expansion  of  trade,  the  development  of  distant  markets,  accumula¬ 
tions  of  capital,  and  a  flood  of  remarkable  inventions,  together  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  water  power  and  then  steam  power,  brought  changes  in  industry 
in  England  which  spread  to  other  countries.  No  bloody  wars  have  ever 
affected  man’s  lives  more  than  the  Machine  Age.  Workers  left  the  farms  to 
work  in  the  large  factories  and  plants  of  rising  industrial  towns.  Manu¬ 
factured  articles  could  be  sold  much  cheaper  than  handmade  goods,  and  more 
people  could  buy  them.  Improved  transportation  facilities  speeded  up  the 
movement  of  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Paying  homage  to  Buddha.  Man’s  desire  to  worship  a  Supreme  Being  is  universal.  Bud¬ 
dhism,  which  began  in  India,  gradually  died  out  there,  but  it  had  a  permanent  effect  on 
other  countries  of  Asia — in  Burma,  Siam  (now  Thailand) ,  Japan,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China, 
and  Korea. 


Wide  World 


Dance  for  the  monkey  god.  This 

holy  man  is  dancing  in  honor  of 
the  monkey  god  Hanuman  near 
the  banks  of  the  holy  river  Ju- 
muna  in  India.  Ways  of  wor¬ 
shipping  take  different  forms  in 
different  lands. 


Saying  grace.  This  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  reflects  man’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Reli¬ 
gion  is  a  powerful  force  in  every¬ 
day  life  as  it  emphasizes  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  worth  of  the  individual. 


Man’s  Ways  of  Worshipping.  Man  has  always  been  religious  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  superior  being  or  beings  has  found  a  place  in  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere.  In  primitive  religion,  sacrifice  was  a  very  important  part  of 
worship.  When  Christianity  arose,  it  stressed  prayer,  praise,  and  instruction. 

By  a.d.  700  the  five  great  religions  of  our  world  had  been  established — 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism.  Be¬ 
fore  this  time,  too,  through  struggle  and  conflict  extending  over  thousands 
of  years,  many  men  had  come  to  believe  in  one  God,  who  demanded  that  his 
worshippers  live  upright  lives. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Western  Europe  was  devoutly  Roman  Catholic.  But 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  religious  revolution  against  the  Church,  known 
as  the  Reformation,  led  by  Martin  Luther,  ended  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
in  western  Christendom  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  new  sects  simplified  the  forms  of  worship,  for  they  objected  to 
the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

People  of  many  faiths  came  from  Western  Europe  to  the  American  col¬ 
onies.  The  presence  of  so  many  different  religious  groups  led  in  time  to  the 
development  of  toleration.  The  Puritans  of  early  New  England  and  other 
groups  exerted  an  influence  on  keeping  Sunday  a  holy  day,  but  in  recent 
times  the  quiet  and  hallowed  Sunday  of  our  forefathers  has  given  way  to  a 
more  active  day  of  recreation  and  pleasure.  The  many  different  sects  in  the 
United  States  have  contributed  to  the  American  religious  way  of  life.  Al¬ 
though  Americans  worship  God  differently,  their  purpose  is  basically  the 


same. 
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Indian  version  of  the  apartment 
house.  The  Pueblo  Indians  built 
many  such  community  homes  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  With 
five  terraces,  this  pueblo  can 
shelter  four  hundred  people. 


Housing.  At  the  dawn  of  civilization  nomadic  tribes  settled  in  huts  in 
agricultural  villages.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  as  trade  thrived,  cities  arose. 
Here  houses  were  built  of  two  or  more  stories.  But  it  was  the  Industrial 
Revolution  which  brought  vast  numbers  from  rural  areas  to  urban  centers 
and  forced  people  to  live  in  crowded  quarters,  often  with  a  lowering  of  moral 
and  health  standards.  In  modern  times  the  movement  to  improve  housing 
conditions  has  become  widespread,  and  apartment  buildings  and  homes  have 
replaced  tenements.  However,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  the  blighted 
sections  of  large  cities. 
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Terraced  apartment  house  in 
Denmark.  Without  stretching 
your  imagination  too  far,  you 
can  see  the  similarity  between 
this  luxurious  dwelling  and  the 
pueblo  above. 


Stained  glass  windows.  An  inher¬ 
itance  from  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe. 


Wide  World 

The  House  of  Representatives 
mace.  A  symbol  of  the  authority 
of  the  government,  this  mace  is 
similar  to  the  fasces  of  ancient 
Rome. 


The  Past  Is  Still  with  Us.  Through- 
out  the  centuries  man  has  modified  his 
environment.  When  fie  began  to  live 
as  a  farmer,  his  home  surroundings 
changed  very  slowly.  With  the  rise  of 
towns  and  cities,  however,  buildings 
of  different  types  were  erected,  which 
modified  the  environment  in  which  he 
lived.  In  recent  times,  changes  have 
occurred  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  our  own  country,  for  example,  tall  sky¬ 
scrapers  and  giant  steel  bridges  have  been  built;  great  factories  have  arisen; 
and  inventions  such  as  the  automobile,  radio,  and  television  have  appeared, 
which  are  affecting  our  ideas  and  ideals. 

Although  the  new  ways  of  doing  things  are  spreading  from  industrialized 
countries  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  still  much  of  the  old  with  us. 
In  England,  the  first  industrial  nation,  castles  and  cathedrals  of  the  Middle 
Ages  still  stand,  bearing  testimony  to  ways  of  living — the  past.  Even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  cottages  with  thatched  roofs  bearing  television  antennas  can  occasion¬ 
ally  be  seen,  a  curious  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new.  In  America,  the 
Georgian  houses,  the  churches,  and  buildings  of  the  colonial  period,  like 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  remind  us  of  our  early  heritage. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in  transportation  in  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  most  primitive  methods  still  persist. 
The  human  carriers  of  China,  the  two-wheel  bullock  carts  of  India,  the 
donkeys  of  Morocco,  and  the  camel  trains  of  Arabia  are  examples  of  strange 
modes  of  transport. 

As  the  whole  world  becomes  industrialized,  much  of  the  old  will  be  forced 
to  give  way  to  the  new,  but  the  Past  is  still  with  us  and  its  evidences  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  to  come 
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The  influence  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Supreme  Court  building  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  Greek 
architecture  in  America.  Built 
in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  temple, 
the  Supreme  Court  building  is 
noted  for  its  characteristically 
fluted  and  ornate  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns. 
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Borrowing  from  other  times.  This 
University  of  North  Carolina 
building,  often  called  Colonial 
in  style,  betrays  its  ancient  her¬ 
itage.  Reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  buildings  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  it  has  the  Greek 
columns  and  the  Roman  dome  of 
the  classical  period. 


Opening  a  new  era  in  world  re¬ 
lations.  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tinius  signs  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  on  June  26,  1945 
in  San  Francisco  as  President 
Truman  stands  by. 


Courtesy  UNATIONS 
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The  UN  in  session.  The  first 
Secretary  General  of  the  UN, 
Trygve  Lie,  addressing  the  inter¬ 
national  forum. 


The  Problems  of  Today’s  World.  For  almost  half  a  century,  in  spite  of 
improved  ways  of  living  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  there  have  been  turmoil 
and  confusion  all  over  the  globe.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  two  de¬ 
structive  and  tragic  wars,  which  have  differed  from  previous  conflicts  in  that 
they  have  been  world  wars  and  total  wars.  They  have  been  called  world  wars 
because  so  many  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  have  taken  part  in  them.  They 
have  also  been  called  total  wars  because  entire  peoples — civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers — have  had  to  play  a  part  in  them.  Then  too,  all  the  resources  of  the 
nations  at  war  were  devoted  to  one  purpose — that  of  achieving  victory. 

The  Machine  Age  in  which  we  live  is  largely  responsible  for  the  difference 
between  war  today  and  in  earlier  times.  The  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  transformed  the  means  of  production  for  better  peacetime  living  also 
changed  the  scope  and  methods  of  warfare.  They  made  possible  the  many 
war  machines  and  deadly  weapons  that  are  used  to  kill  human  beings  and  to 
destroy  property.  The  new  war  equipment  for  use  on  land,  in  the  air,  on  the 
sea  and  under  the  ocean  is  the  product  of  the  new  age  of  machines  and  power 
in  which  we  live. 

The  period  that  followed  the  Second  World  War  was  a  difficult  one  for 
all  nations.  Problems  of  repairing  the  tremendous  damage  to  property  in 
Europe,  the  readjustment  of  industrial  life  and  the  return  to  peacetime 
pursuits  were  serious  enough,  but  there  were  greater  problems.  Of  these,  the 
making  of  the  peace  treaties,  the  caring  for  displaced  persons,  and  the  revival 
of  commerce  and  trade  between  nations  were  not  the  least.  The  greatest 
problem  was  that  of  the  future  of  atomic  energy,  which  had  been  developed 
during  the  war.  Used  for  peaceful  purposes  its  possibilities  for  improving  the 
welfare  of  mankind  seemed  unlimited,  but  thus  far  the  leading  nations  have 
stressed  its  use  for  war. 
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Private  industry  aids  the  Middle  East.  These  boys  are  learning  the  fundamentals  of 
Arabic  in  a  school  sponsored  by  an  American  oil  company.  American  industry  is  making 
efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


In  spite  of  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  problems 
it  brought,  the  world  seemed  near  an  era  of  peace  because  the  dictatorships 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  had  been  destroyed  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  had  set  up  the  organization  known  as  the  United  Nations.  But  as  the 
United  Nations  began  its  work  it  became  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  co-operate.  Russia  used  the  organization  as  a  sounding  board  for 
Soviet  propaganda.  Clashes  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
tended  to  crystallize  the  nations  of  the  world  into  two  groups — the  East  and 
the  West,  or  the  Communist  countries  and  the  peace-loving  nations. 

As  a  result  of  the  breach  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  dream  of 
One  World,  which  many  had  held  during  the  war,  disappeared.  In  its  place 
a  “cold  war”  was  being  waged.  It  led  to  armed  conflict  in  Korea  as  the  United 
Nations  defended  the  southern  part  of  that  country  against  aggression  and 
the  Communist  forces,  including  those  of  Red  China,  backed  by  Russia, 
waged  war  to  secure  all  of  Korea.  The  struggle  in  Korea  symbolized  the 
strife  all  over  the  world  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Several  of  the  United 
Nations  sent  troops  against  the  Communists,  but  United  States  forces  largely 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

o  o 

The  United  States,  after  contributing  the  lives  of  many  of  its  citizens  and 
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Leaving  for  Korea.  A  Thailand 
soldier  is  saying  good-bye  to  his 
family,  a  familiar  scene  during 
these  days  of  international  ten¬ 
sion.  Fourteen  nations  are  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  UN  forces  against 
the  North  Koreans  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists. 


The  East  applies  the  techniques 
of  the  West.  A  representative  of 
WHO  (World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation)  is  spraying  a  Buddhist 
Temple  with  DDT  in  a  campaign 
to  wipe  out  malaria  in  Thailand. 


my  * 
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vast  sums  of  money  to  win  the  war  against  the  enemies  of  freedom,  emerged 
from  the  Second  World  War  as  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  American 
aid  was  the  decisive  factor  in  winning  the  war.  Although  the  actual  fighting 
and  the  tumult  of  the  conflict  died  away,  the  struggle  against  totalitarianism 
did  not.  The  aims  and  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  fears  and  uncertainty  found  throughout  the  world  today.  The  United 
States  has  accepted  the  challenge  to  lead  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  against  aggression  and  to  help  them  maintain  their  integrity,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  ideals. 

In  this  critical  period  of  history,  in  an  era  of  international  tension,  the 
United  States  with  its  vast  material  and  moral  forces  has  great  obligations. 
It  stands  as  a  leader  of  those  peoples  who  seek  to  maintain  freedom  for  the 
individual  citizen  as  opposed  to  dictatorships  that  seek  to  control  all  phases 
of  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  United  States  has  given  much  material  aid  to  the  freedom-loving 
nations  of  the  world.  But  it  must  do  more  than  this.  As  the  leading  democ¬ 
racy,  it  must  show  the  world  that  our  way  of  living,  even  with  its  imperfec¬ 
tions,  is  in  many  ways  the  best.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  force  our 
ways  of  thinking  or  our  system  on  other  countries.  Rather  it  means  we  should 
share  our  ideas  of  government  to  achieve  better  international  understanding. 
And  each  one  of  us  must  understand  how  other  peoples  live  and  think.  We 
believe  that  the  purpose  of  our  society  is  not  primarily  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  state  but  instead  to  safeguard  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

Through  the  United  Nations  we  expect  to  maintain  and  protect  the  peace 
of  the  world.  That  great  organization  hopes  to  remove  the  basic  causes  of 
war  through  a  number  of  agencies  which  aim  to  develop  co-operation  among 
all  the  nations. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS— THE  HOPE  FOR  PEACE 


THIS  OUR  WORLD 

A  PAGEANT  OF  WORLD 

HISTORY 

UNIT  I 

HOW  AND  WHERE  CIVILIZATION  BEGAN 

1.  How  Man  with  the  Help  of  Fire  and  Speech  Began  to  Emerge  from 
Savagery 

2.  How  Men  Were  Lured  from  Hunting  to  an  Agricultural  Life 

3.  How  Civilization  Arose  in  Fertile  River  Valleys— Egypt,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  China,  and  India 


PREVIEW 

Shakespeare,  the  great  dramatist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  looked  at  life  as 
a  stage  upon  which  human  beings  played  a  part,  and  after  a  time  withdrew, 
giving  place  to  the  next  players.  Thinking  of  life  in  this  manner,  he  wrote: 

All  the  world’s  a  stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

The  world  has  indeed  been  a  stage  for  many  thousands  of  years.  The  drama 
of  man’s  rise  from  the  time  his  shaggy  and  low-browed  ancestors  lived  in 
forests,  swamps,  and  dismal  caves,  carrying  on  a  fearful  struggle  for  existence, 
down  to  the  present  day  with  all  its  achievements  is  a  very  long  one.  To 
understand  man’s  development  and  progress,  we  must  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
past  civilizations  upon  which  our  present  one  is  built. 

The  term  civilization  means  the  advancement  that  man  has  made  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  whereby  he  has  raised  tiimself  above  the  level  of  savagery 
and  barbarism.  The  earliest  civilizations  arose  about  5,000  years  ago  for 
reasons  we  will  discover  as  we  study  this  unit.  As  we  trace  our  present  ways  of 
life  back  through  the  centuries,  we  are  led  to  that  part  of  the  world  where 
Asia  and  Africa  meet— the  regions  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
Rivers.  Two  other  early  cradles  of  civilization  are  found  in  the  river  valleys 
of  China  and  India  at  about  the  same  time.  While  considerable  advance  from 
barbarism  was  made  in  these  valleys,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  still  inhabited 
in  many  places  by  savage  peoples. 

Gradually,  civilization  spread  and  developed  from  its  early  centers  until 
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today  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  There  are,  however,  still  some 
barbarous  sections,  such  as  the  interior  parts  of  Australia,  equatorial  Africa, 
remote  regions  in  South  America  and  Asia,  and  some  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  studying  the  early  history  of  our  race  we  shall  note  first,  that  cave 
dwellers  and  other  early  human  bemgs  learned  to  make  use  of  tools  of  wood 
and  stone,  discovered  that  fire  could  be  made  to  serve  them,  and  developed 
a  spoken  language ,  a  form  of  government,  and  a  religion.  From  this  early 
period,  which  is  the  dim  and  hazy  dawn  of  history,  we  pass  to  the  early  civi¬ 
lizations  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  China,  and  India.  Our  chief  objective  in 
studying  this  unit  will  be  to  discover  what  these  early  men  contributed  to 
our  own  civilization. 


New  Stone  Age  Monuments 


Buffalo  Museum  of  Science 


During  the  New  Stone  Age  certain  groups  in  western  Europe  set  up  stone  monuments.  At  these  meet¬ 
ing  places  they  worshipped  and  held  religious  ceremonies. 


Above:  Ancient  Mede  bringing  tribute  of  horses. 

Right:  Ancient  Greek  vase  showing  scene  from  a  battle 
with  the  Amazons. 

Below:  This  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  luxurious  Baths 
of  Diocletian  in  ancient  Rome. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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EARLIEST  CENTERS 
OF  CIVILIZATION 

AREAS  IN  WHICH  SUMERIAN, 
ASSYRIAN,  MEDEAN,  CHALDEAN, 
PERSIAN  AND  SEMITIC  CIVILI¬ 
ZATIONS  AROSE 

ECYPTIAN  EMPIRE 
ABOUT  3000 B  C 


CHINA  ABOUT 
1000  B  C 


ARYAN  INDIA 
ABOUT  500  B  C 

GREECE  ABOUT 
500  3  C 


ORIGINS  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE 


INCA  EMPIRE 
ABOUT  A  D  1400 


MAYAN  EMPIRE  ABOUT  A  D  600-/000 
AZTEC  EMPIRE  ABOUT  A  D  1450 


CENTERS 
OF  EARLY 
CIVILIZATIONS 
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Above:  Scene  from  the  bull  ring.  An  example  of  early 
Aegean  wall  painting  as  it  was  practiced  on  the  Island 
of  Crete. 

Left:  Statue  of  Horus,  the  hawk-headed  god  of  day  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Below:  Queen  Hatshepsut’s  Temple  at  Deir-al-Bahri, 
Egypt.  A  series  of  colonnaded  terraces  rising  to  the 
cliffs  in  which  were  cut  the  sanctuary  and  shrines  of 
the  temple. 


Metropolitan  Museum  ol  Art 


UNIT  I 

HOW  AND  WHERE  CIVILIZATION  BEGAN 


1.  How  Man  with  the  Help  of  Fire  and  Speech  Began  to  Emerge 

from  Savagery 


What  Our  World  Looked  Like  in  the 
Long  Ago.  Many  thousands  and  thousands 
of  years  ago  our  ancestors  lived  in  a  world 
which  was  entirely  different  from  our  own. 
It  is  true  that  at  night  they  looked  up  into 
the  same  sky  that  we  see,  with  its  millions 
of  diamond-like  stars  gleaming  in  the  dark 
blue  velvet  background,  and  the  pale,  wan 
moon,  which  inspired  in  them  feelings  of 
awe  and  strangeness.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
earth  upon  which  they  lived  was  much  the 
same  earth  that  we  know.  But  everything 
in  the  long  ago  was  in  a  very  primitive 
state.  There  were  no  buildings  of  stone  or 
brick,  no  factories,  no  railroads,  no  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  airplanes,  nor  the  thousands  of 
inventions  and  conveniences  which  we  en¬ 
joy  today.  Instead,  many  dangerous  animals 
roamed  the  plains  or  infested  the  dense 
forests.  In  the  swamps  there  lived  monstrous 
reptiles,  always  ready  to  devour  what  prey 
they  could  find.  Man  himself  lived  much 
like  the  animals  in  windswept  caverns,  or 
in  dark,  dismal  caves,  and  his  life  was  filled 
with  many  dangers  and  difficulties. 

Who  Were  the  Earliest  Human  Beings? 
We  know  little  about  the  earliest  days  of 
man,  when  he  was  more  like  an  animal— 
the  chimpanzee  for  instance— than  a  human 
being.  What  little  we  do  know  is  due  to 
remains,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bones  and 
stone  implements,  which  have  been  dug 
up  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  position  of  these  remains  in  the 
strata— whether  deep  or  near  the  top— gives 
an  idea  of  their  age.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  .some  of  the  bones  of  the  earliest  ape- 
man  were  excavated  in  Java.  Scientists  have 
been  able  to  tell  us  what  this  creature 
looked  like,  and  they  have  named  it  Pithe¬ 
canthropus  erectus,  which  means  the  “erect 
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Java  Man 

The  most  primitive  known  human  being,  who 
lived  500,000  years  ago.  Pithecanthropus  erectus, 
was  a  crude  creature,  but  walked  in  an  upright 
manner. 

ape-man.”  Since  the  time  that  this  crea¬ 
ture  lived,  many  races  of  humans  or  near- 
lmmans  have  appeared  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  such  groups, 
the  Neanderthals,  lived  in  central  Europe. 
At  the  same  time,  there  were  in  the  same 
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Neanderthal  Man 

This  type  of  primitive  man,  whose  remains  have 
been  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  shows  char¬ 
acters  intermediate  between  primitive  and  later 
types. 
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Cave  Man  of  the  Neanderthal  Race 

This  race  was  characterized  by  the  massive  head,  low  retreating  forehead,  projecting  brow-ridges,  large 
wide  nose,  and  small  chin.  The  type  was  short  of  stature  and  stoop-shouldered. 


part  of  the  world  such  animals  as  mam¬ 
moths,  rhinoceroses,  giant  beavers,  saber- 
toothed  tigers,  and  wild  horses,  as  well  as 
bears,  wolves,  and  otters.  Many  of  these  are 
now  extinct.  The  history  of  our  early  an¬ 
cestors  was  largely  a  struggle  for  existence 
against  such  dangers  as  well  as  against  cold 
and  hunger.  Not  only  did  they  have  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  reptiles,  but  frequently  they 
fought  each  other  for  food  or  for  other 
reasons,  with  the  result  that  only  the  strong 
and  the  quick-witted  survived. 

During  the  thousands  of  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  ape-man  changed  much  in  his 
appearance.  He  came  to  look  more  and 
more  like  men  of  today.  His  skeleton  was 
modified  in  various  ways.  From  these 
changes  in  his  frame,  scientists  who  ex¬ 
amine  the  bones  that  have  been  found  can 
tell  approximately  at  what  period  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  early  men  lived. 

How  Changes  in  Climate  Affected  Man¬ 
kind.  While  the  earliest  of  our  ancestors 
were  living,  the  climate  was  semi-tropical- 
warm  and  humid.  However,  toward  the 
close  of  the  epoch,  the  climate  changed  and 
became  much  colder.  In  the  northern 


hemisphere,  great  ice  fields  formed  over  the 
area  around  the  North  Pole  and  large 
masses  of  ice  gradually  moved  southward. 
Plants  and  trees  died,  while  animals  fled 
to  the  southlands  in  search  of  the  warm 
sun.  Ice,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  covered 
North  America  as  far  south  as  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri.  Western 
Europe  was  also  covered  with  ice  down  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine, 
while  great  glaciers  moved  slowly  down 
the  sides  of  mountains  in  the  Alps,  Pyre¬ 
nees,  and  Caucasus.  The  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  likewise,  were  covered  with  ice.  But 
the  ice  age  was  not  one  of  uninterrupted 
cold.  Four  different  times  the  ice  melted 
and  again  returned,  but  finally  it  retreated 
to  the  cold  northlands.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  give  a  really  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  for  these  extreme  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture. 

These  variations  of  climate  from  warm  to 
cold  had  their  effects  on  human  beings. 
The  weaker  ones  were  destroyed  while  the 
stronger  ones  had  to  use  their  brains  in  or¬ 
der  to  survive.  Man  took  to  caves  and  be¬ 
gan  to  cover  himself  with  skins  and  furs 
to  save  himself  from  freezing  to  death.  He 
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Implements  Typical  of  the  Old  Stone  Age 

These  crudely-cut  implements  include:  1.  Hand 
axe.  2.  Dagger.  3.  Scraper.  Compare  this  illustration 
with  the  one  showing  the  improved  implements 
of  the  New  Stone  Age  on  page  28. 

killed  cave  bears  and  other  animals  with 
large  stones,  and  cut  off  their  skin  and  fur 
with  pieces  of  flint.  During  this  cold  period, 
man  learned  to  chip  flint  stones  into  rude 
hatchets,  knives,  spearheads,  and  other  im¬ 
plements.  As  time  went  on,  he  grew  more 
skillful  in  fashioning  his  tools  and  some¬ 
times  even  used  bone,  ivory,  and  horn  for 
such  purposes.  This  period,  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  rough  stone  tools,  has 
been  called  the  Palaeolithic,  or  Old  Stone 
Age. 

How  Human  Beings  First  Learned  to 
Use  Fire.  It  was  during  the  Old  Stone  Age 
that  man  learned  how  to  make  fire  serve  his 
needs.  From  the  very  earliest  days,  he  had 
seen  this  destructive  force.  Sun-parched 
grasses  and  dry  leaves  burst  into  flames 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun.  During  thun¬ 
der  storms,  he  had  seen  trees  struck  by 
lightning  and  whole  forests  swept  away  by 
the  fire  that  followed.  In  some  places  vol¬ 
canoes  belched  forth  smoke,  flame,  and 
lava.  But  fire  had  always  been  man’s  enemy 
—something  to  be  avoided  if  he  wanted  to 
survive.  No  doubt,  he  was  terrified  by  it, 
just  as  animals  usually  are  today. 

When  the  weather  got  colder  and  colder, 
however,  man  was  forced  to  make  fire  serve 
him,  and  he  made  it  become  his  friend  in¬ 
stead  of  his  enemy.  He  began  to  use  it  to 


protect  himself  in  his  cave  from  animals 
seeking  shelter  or  a  meal.  He  also  used  it 
to  make  his  cave-honre  more  comfortable 
when  the  cold  was  penetrating  outside.  In 
time,  he  also  came  to  cook  his  meat  over  a 
fire,  for  he  discovered  that  it  tasted  much 
better  when  it  was  cooked  than  raw.  In 
many  parts  of  western  Europe,  accumula¬ 
tions  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  the  bones  of  animals,  and  even  the 
remains  of  cave  dwellers  have  been  found 
many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  what  at  one  time  in  the  long  ago  were 
the  caves  occupied  by  human  beings  of 
the  Old  Stone  Age. 

When  man  first  discovered  that  fire 
could  serve  him,  he  kept  his  fires  always 
burning,  for  he  did  not  know  how  to  light 
them  and  was  afraid  that  they  might  go 
out.  However,  he  soon  learned  how  to 
start  them.  Probably  the  earliest  method 
of  making  fire  was  by  striking  two  flint 
stones  together  and  allowing  the  sparks 
to  fall  into  a  bed  of  dry  leaves  or  moss, 
which  would  ignite.  Other  methods  were 
learned  such  as  fire  produced  by  friction 


Primitive  Man  Making  Fire 


One  way  of  making  fire  was  by  means  of  the 
drill.  The  pointed  stick  was  twirled  by  a  bowstring 
until  sufficient  heat  was  generated  by  the  friction 
to  light  the  tinder. 
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ing,  and  polishing. 

when  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  are  rubbed 
quickly  together.  Thousands  of  years  passed 
before  mankind  invented  matches. 

The  use  of  fire  by  man  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  his  superiority  over  the  many  ani¬ 
mals  that  roamed  in  his  world.  Fire  gave 
him  warmth;  it  lighted  the  inky  darkness 
of  his  cave;  it  cooked  his  meat;  and  it  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  enemies  which  lurked 
everywhere,  seeking  to  devour  him.  The 
use  and  control  of  fire  by  man  was  one  of 
the  greatest  forward  steps  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race. 

How  Mankind  Learned  to  Talk.  Lan¬ 
guage,  as  we  know  and  use  it  today,  de¬ 
veloped  very  slowly  through  thousands  of 
years.  The  origin  of  talking  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  Old  Stone  Age,  when  men  ex¬ 
pressed  their  feelings  by  making  certain 
sounds.  When  they  were  happy  and  glad, 
they  shouted  and  laughed;  when  they  were 
sad  or  in  pain,  they  moaned  and  groaned. 
In  their  struggles  with  the  animals  they 
needed  to  communicate  with  one  another, 
and  man  used  certain  noises  to  warn  his 
fellows  when  danger  threatened.  Through 
a  long  and  painful  period,  definite  sounds 
were  connected  with  certain  things  and  in 
this  manner  words  were  developed. 

Early  man  kept  on  increasing  his  com¬ 
bination  of  sounds  and  words.  These  were 
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taught  to  his  children  and  by  them  to  their 
children.  In  this  manner  language  grew. 
This  new  way  of  conveying  thought  was  a 
wonderful  thing  because,  instead  of  point¬ 
ing  to  objects  or  uttering  inarticulate 
sounds  to  indicate  joy,  sorrow,  or  danger, 
man  could  inform  his  family  and  friends 
of  his  actual  thoughts  and  ideas.  Much  in¬ 
formation  was  learned  in  the  difficult  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  and  this  was  conveyed  by 
word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  Useful  knowledge  accumulated,  which 
aided  man  in  his  struggle  upward. 

The  Result  of  Man’s  Superior  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Physical  Make-up.  Man  devel¬ 
oped  the  use  of  fire  and  the  ability  to  speak 
chiefly  because  of  his  superior  intelligence, 
which  emerged  during  the  cruel  ice  age.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  several  other  ad¬ 
vantages  over  animals.  He  was  able  to  stand 
up  and  move  about  on  his  two  legs,  which 
left  his  arms  free  for  working,  for  attacking, 
and  for  resisting  attack.  Another  advantage 
was  the  fact  that  man’s  thumb  was  placed 
opposite  his  fingers,  which  made  his  hand 
an  excellent  grasping  device.  Thus,  his 
ability  to  seize  and  hurl  things  gave  him 
many  advantages  over  the  animals.  It  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  engage  in  work  of  all  kinds 
and  had  much  to  do  with  his  rise  in  the 
world. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  man 
over  the  animals,  however,  was  due  to  his 
mental  development.  His  intelligence  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  plan  and  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  He  was  able  to  remember  what  he 
had  done  and  thus  accumulated  many  ex¬ 
periences.  He  could  draw  on  these  mem¬ 
ories  or  experiences  in  an  emergency,  or 
whenever  he  desired  to  do  so.  He  was  able 
to  learn  and  to  imitate  what  others  had 
done.  Through  his  intelligence,  memory, 
and  imitation,  man  has  solved  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  has  built  up  a  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  has  become  the  basis  of  our 
civilization  today. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  do  we  know  about  the  life  of  primi¬ 
tive  man?  Show  clearly  how  the  strata  yield  us 
much  information. 

2.  In  what  ways  was  the  world  of  primitive 
man  so  different  from  our  own? 

3.  Why  did  large  animals,  such  as  mam¬ 
moths  and  giant  beavers,  become  extinct  dur¬ 
ing  the  Ice  Age,  whereas  man  survived? 

4.  Why  was  man’s  discovery  of  the  use  of 
fire  so  important? 

5.  How  did  primitive  men  learn  to  talk? 
Why  are  there  so  many  languages  today? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Pithecanthropus  erectus 
Neanderthal  Man 
Paleolithic  Age 
Ice  Age 

Northern  Hemisphere 
strata 


historical  period 

civilization 

epoch 

generation 

century 

inarticulate 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion:  1.  The  distinctive  human  features 
of  man:  physical,  mental,  emotional. 

2.  How  the  discovery  of  fire-making  im¬ 
proved  human  life. 

3.  Gifts  of  Old  Stone  Age  culture  to  modern 
man. 

Puzzlers:  1.  About  a  half-century  ago  what  did 
people  mean  by  the  “missing  link”? 

2.  Why  has  the  human  body  been  called  “a 
living,  historical  museum”? 

3.  Why  would  the  Ice  Age  goad  men  into 
making  inventions? 

Essays:  1.  “Animal  Instinct  and  Human  Intel¬ 
ligence:  Two  Methods  Evolved  for  Meeting 
Life’s  Needs.” 

2.  “The  Human  Hand  and  Wrist  Invite 
Man’s  Inventiveness.” 

Map  Talk.  Compare  the  southern  limits,  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  of  the  ice  fields 
today  and  in  the  last  Ice  Age.  What  evidences 
of  the  Ice  Age  are  still  visible  in  our  country? 
Chalk  Talk.  On  the  blackboard,  sketch  a  dog 
and  a  man.  Point  out  the  differences  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  head  of  the 
four-legged  dog  and  the  two-legged  man.  Why 
are  the  arrangements  different?  How  did  the 
change  in  the  head  structure  of  man  affect  such 
traits  as  speech  and  intelligence? 


Trip.  If  you  can  visit  a  museum  showing  the 
culture  of  Stone  Age  peoples,  report  on  what 
you  found  interesting  and  enlightening. 

Playlet.  Dramatize  man’s  first  use  of  fire. 
Bulletin  Board  Display.  From  newspapers  and 
discarded  magazines  collect,  label,  and  display 
news  clippings  and  pictures  of  discoveries 
about  early  man. 

Cartoons.  1.  “Man,  the  Tool  Maker.” 
2.  “Fire,  Servant  of  Man.”  3.  “Man’s  Tongue, 
Spreader  of  Knowledge.”  4.  “A  Successful 
Hunt.” 

Radio  Skits.  1.  Man,  the  tool  maker.  2.  The 
past  lives  in  the  present. 

Story.  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Early  Cave 
Dweller.” 

Library  Report.  Current  knowledge  about  the 

Ice  Age. 

Illustrated  Talk.  Evolution  of  tools  and  tool¬ 
making  during  the  Stone  Age. 

Drawings  and  Models.  1.  A  series  on  the  var¬ 
ious  species  of  men  prior  to  the  late  Stone  Age. 
2.  Stone  Age  animals.  3.  Stone  Age  tools  in 
stone,  bone,  ivory,  wood.  4.  Life  in  the  Stone 
Age:  a  cave  scene  or  a  hunt. 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Franklin  Barnes,  Man  and  His 
Records ;  James  Baikie,  Peeps  at  Men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age;  Dina  P.  Dodson,  A  Book  of 
Pre-History ;  F.  A.  Kummer,  The  First  Days  of 
Man;  D.  C.  Peattie,  The  Story  of  the  First 
Men;  M.  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  Everyday 
Life  in  the  Old  Stone  Age;  H.  W.  Seers,  The 
Earth  and  Its  Life;  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  An¬ 
cient  Man,  the  Beginning  of  Civilizations; 
C.  W.  and  H.  C.  Washburne,  The  Story  of  the 
Earth. 

Advanced.  Edward  Clockl,  The  Story  of  Primi¬ 
tive  Man;  Keith  Henderson,  Prehistoric  Man; 
A.  J.  and  F.  D.  Hervertson,  Man  and  His 
Work;  O.  T.  Mason,  Woman’s  Place  in  Primi¬ 
tive  Society;  O.  T.  Mason,  The  Origins  of  In¬ 
vention. 

Fiction.  Irving  Crump,  Og — Son  of  Fire;  E.  C. 
Fellowes,  Stories  of  the  Stone  Age;  H.  R.  Garis, 
Tarn  of  the  Fire  Cave;  H.  R.  Hall,  Days  Before 
History;  Jack  London,  White  Fang;  F.  Rolt- 
Wheeler,  The  Finder  of  Fire;  J.  P.  True,  The 
Iron  Star;  S.  Waterloo,  The  Story  of  Ab; 
T.  R.  Williamson,  In  the  Stone  Age. 
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Courtesy  Smithsonian  Institution 


Mammoth  Hunt 


The  woolly  mammoth  resembled  the  present-day  elephant,  but  had  very  long  upwardly-curving  tusks 
and  a  long  thick  hairy  coat.  Primitive  man  hunted  this  creature  for  food. 


2.  How  Men  Were  Lured  from  Hunting  to  an  Agricultural  Life 


How  Early  Man  Secured  His  Food.  Man 
lived  as  a  hunter  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Many  thousands  of  years  passed  before  he 
learned  to  domesticate  animals  or  till  the 
soil.  During  the  Old  Stone  Age,  man  had 
for  food  only  the  meat  of  animals  that  he 
killed,  together  with  roots,  nuts,  and  wild 
fruits  that  he  gathered.  Ages  passed  before 
he  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  farmer. 

As  food  was  not  easy  to  obtain  during 
the  Old  Stone  Age,  life  was  very  hard  and 
severe.  While  there  were  some  small  ani¬ 
mals  which  men  managed  to  kill  quite 
easily,  he  hunted  the  larger  ones  as  well. 
The  rhinoceros  had  a  very  tough  skin  and 
it  also  had  horns  several  feet  long.  The 
mammoth  was  a  great  shaggy  monster,  even 
larger  than  the  elephant  of  today,  with 
strong  curved  tusks,  ten  feet  or  more  in 
length.  The  saber-toothed  tiger  was  a  fero¬ 
cious  beast  with  giant  fangs  which  could 
sink  deep  into  the  bodies  of  human  beings. 
With  only  stone  hatchets  and  a  few  other 
crude  stone  weapons,  it  was  extremely  dif¬ 


ficult  to  capture  and  kill  such  animals. 
Usually,  a  large  number  of  men  engaged 
in  attacking  one  animal,  as  is  done  even 
today  in  the  dense  jungles  of  Africa.  They 
threw  stones  and  rocks  at  it  with  all  their 
might,  often  dropping  them  from  a  cliff. 
When  the  animal  was  stunned,  they  would 
attack  it  with  their  stone  weapons  and 
would  thrust  their  long  wooden  spears, 
pointed  with  stone  or  horn,  into  it.  Fre¬ 
quently,  before  a  mammoth  or  a  tiger  was 
killed,  several  of  the  hunters  would  lie 
mangled  or  dead  from  the  attacks  of  the 
beast. 

How  Visitors  from  Africa  Entered  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Decided  to  Stay.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,  as  the  great 
masses  of  ice  were  receding  for  the  last  time, 
and  forests  and  vegetation  were  once  again 
increasing,  a  group  of  people  whom  scien¬ 
tists  have  called  the  Cro-Magnon  race  came 
into  western  Europe  from  Africa.  They 
were  given  the  name  Cro-Magnon  because 
their  skeletons  were  first  discovered  in  a 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Saber-toothed  Tiger 


Among  the  many  dangerous  animals  of  early 
times,  the  saber-toothed  tiger  was  one  of  the  most 
ferocious.  This  type  of  animal  became  extinct. 

cave  of  that  name  in  France.  These  men 
overcame  the  primitive  Neanderthal  peo¬ 
ple,  and  occupied  their  caves  and  dwellings. 
The  Cro-Magnons  were  very  tall,  with 
broad  faces,  prominent  noses,  and  large 
brains;  they  were  far  above  all  earlier  hu¬ 
man  beings  in  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment.  From  the  remains  found  in  their 
caves,  we  know  they  made  and  used  a  large 
number  of  bone  and  horn  implements,  in¬ 
cluding  javelins,  hammers,  and  chisels. 
They  even  had  needles  of  a  sort  for  sew¬ 
ing  skins.  Their  flint  spearheads,  knives, 
and  scrapers  were  much  improved  over  the 
stone  tools  of  earlier  man.  Evidently  they 
were  skillful  workers  in  stone  and  wood. 

The  Earliest  Artists.  The  Cro-Magnons 
were  hunters,  for  people  had  not  even  yet 


Hispanic  Society  of  America 

The  Stag  Hunt 

This  scene  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  cave  in  Spain. 


begun  to  cultivate  plants  and  tame  animals. 
Many  of  these  primitive  human  beings 
were  artists— the  earliest  we  know  anything 
about.  In  their  caves  they  have  left  draw¬ 
ings  and  paintings,  and  if  you  traveled  to 
the  sections  of  western  Europe  where  they 
once  lived,  you  could  see  their  handiwork 
on  the  walls  of  their  cave-homes  and  on  the 
old  weather-beaten  cliffs  among  which  they 
lived.  Their  drawings  and  paintings  in¬ 
clude  long-horned  deer,  shaggy  red  bison, 
bearded  ponies,  and  galloping  wild  horses, 
as  well  as  many  other  animals.  Some  of  their 
pictures  are  beautifully  colored.  The  early 
artists  used  for  their  colors  the  juice  of 
plants  and  berries,  yellow  clay,  the  reddish 
oxide  from  iron  ores  found  in  the  ground, 
and  the  charcoal  remains  of  burnt  wood. 


American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Cro-Magnon  Man 

The  bones  of  tall,  erect  men  have  been  found 
in  a  cave  in  southern  France.  This  type  is  regarded 
as  of  the  same  species  as  modern  man. 

It  seems  wonderful  what  they  accomplished 
with  their  paints  and  palettes  of  flat  bone. 

How  Improvements  in  Stone  Tools  Ush¬ 
ered  in  a  New  Period.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  Old  Stone  Age,  the  Cro-Magnons  dis¬ 
appeared  and  their  art  died  with  them. 
Many  centuries  passed  before  such  art  ap- 
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Cro-Magnon  Artists  of  Southern  France 

The  pictures  of  these  early  artists,  painted  more  than  40,000  years  ago,  remain  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  They  portray  accurately  the  animal  life  of  that  period. 


peared  again.  While  the  Cro-Magnons 
were  growing  fewer  and  fewer,  new  groups 
of  men  came  into  Europe  from  the  south¬ 
east.  Possibly  the  newcomers  aided  in  ex¬ 
terminating  them.  These  new  peoples  have 
been  given  the  name  of  Neolithic  men,  or 
men  of  the  New  Stone  Age.  This  is  because 
their  stone  implements  were  highly  ground 
and  polished,  and  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
rough  stone  tools  of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 
Thus  a  new  age  was  ushered  in— a  period 
when  many,  many  changes  took  place. 

When  the  Neolithic  people  appeared,  the 
map  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  much  the 
same  in  outline  as  it  is  today.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  at  one  time  had  been 
joined  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  were 
now  separated  from  it  by  the  green  waters 
of  the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  and 
the  Irish  Sea.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
countries  which  are  today  Spain  and  Italy 
were  no  longer  joined  to  North  Africa.  Nor 
did  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros, 
or  the  cave  bear  any  longer  roam  over  the 
plains,  for  they  had  become  extinct.  The 
reindeer  retreated  to  the  far  north  where 


the  climate  was  cold.  Animal  life  in  Europe 
became  very  similar  to  what  it  is  today. 
Neolithic  peoples  spread  all  over  Europe 
and  western  Asia  and  were  the  ancestors 
of  many  of  those  who  live  there  today. 

Rubbish  Heaps  Which  Tell  a  Story.  We 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  New  Stone 
Age,  but  not  from  the  remains  in  caves,  or 
from  finding  traces  of  them  deep  down  in 
the  strata  of  the  earth.  Instead,  their  re¬ 
mains  are  found  chiefly  in  rubbish  heaps 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  very  near  the 
surface  and  also  in  old  burial  places. 

Stretching  along  parts  of  the  bleak  Baltic 
coast  are  huge  mounds  containing  imple¬ 
ments  of  stone,  bone,  and  wood;  pieces  of 
pottery;  and  other  debris  which  mark  the 
sites  of  the  former  homes  of  some  of  these 
people.  Such  heaps  are  known  as  kitchen- 
middens  from  a  Danish  word  meaning 
kitchen  leavings.  In  Switzerland,  also,  the 
villages  of  lake  dwellers  who  lived  during 
this  period  have  been  found.  Some  of  the 
lake  dwellers  built  their  huts  on  sharp¬ 
ened  piles  which  were  driven  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  lakes.  Thus  they  lived  above  the 
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Lake  Dwellers’  Village 

Reconstructed  from  remains  found  in  Swiss  lakes.  Note  the  type  of  houses,  the  domestic  animals,  the 
man  making  a  dug-out  canoe,  and  the  bridge  connecting  the  village  with  the  land.  Wheat  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  cloth  have  been  found  among  the  remains  of  lake  villages. 


lake-water  as  a  simple  means  of  protection. 

Of  course,  their  huts  have  disappeared, 
but  the  piles  still  remain,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  rubbish  including  bones,  seeds, 
fragments  of  coarse  cloth,  household  uten¬ 
sils,  and  many  other  things  can  be  found 
in  the  mud  and  silt  of  the  lake  bottoms. 
Similar  lake  dwellings  existed  in  parts  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Neolithic  men  also  set  up  great  stones  to 
mark  the  burial  places  of  their  illustrious 
dead,  and  for  meeting  places.  At  Stone¬ 
henge  in  England,  at  Carnac  in  northwest¬ 
ern  France,  and  elsewhere,  these  great 
stones,  called  megaliths,  are  found,  set  up 
singly  or  in  groups. 

How  Men  Became  Farmers.  During  the 
New  Stone  Age,  many  men  became  farm¬ 


ers.  They  learned  how  to  cultivate  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  knew  anything  about  oats  or 
rye.  Of  their  early  agricultural  methods, 
we  know  little.  Crude  ploughs  and  hoes 
were  made  of  wood  and  they  have  therefore 
perished.  When  men  first  began  to  till  the 
soil,  they  gathered  the  seeds  that  fell 
from  the  wild  plants  and  grains  which  they 
liked,  and  planted  them  in  the  springtime. 
Thus  began  the  domestication  of  plants. 
Men  learned  that  it  was  better  to  grind 
grain  between  two  stones  and  thus  make 
flour,  than  simply  to  chew  and  eat  the 
grain  as  their  ancestors  had  done  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  The  women  added  a  little 
water  to  the  ground  grain,  or  flour,  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  a  paste.  This  they  shaped  into 
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Man’s  realization  that  food  could  be  grown  by 
sowing  seeds  came  at  different  times  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  This  represents  a  family  of  nomads  find¬ 
ing  growing  wheat  stalks  on  a  grave  where  earlier 
they  had  scattered  seeds  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 

little  cakes  which  were  baked  in  the  sun  or 
on  heated  stones.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
first  bread  was  made.  In  time,  men  domesti¬ 
cated  many  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Who  the  First  Animal  Tamers  Were. 
About  the  time  man  began  to  till  the  soil, 
he  also  started  to  tame  animals.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  we  find  the  earliest  herds¬ 
men.  Many  peoples,  as  we  shall  see,  became 
nomadic  shepherds,  traveling  from  place 
to  place  with  their  flocks.  During  the  Old 
Stone  Age,  man  had  obtained  his  food 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  When  game 
was  difficult  to  get,  he  went  hungry  and 
often  starved  to  death.  Now  when  man  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  crops  and  tame  wild  animals, 
he  could  be  more  sure  of  a  regular  supply 
of  food.  The  dog,  which  became  man’s  com¬ 
panion  and  friend,  was  descended  from 
wolves  and  was  probably  the  first  animal 
tamed.  Many  other  wild  animals  were  cap¬ 
tured  and  bred  to  supply  meat.  Goats,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  cattle  were  domesticated.  The 
milk  of  goats  and  cows  also  came  to  form  a 
part  of  the  diet  of  man.  Cattle  and  sheep 
were  probably  first  domesticated  in  western 


or  central  Asia,  but  the  raising  of  animals, 
like  the  growing  of  grain,  soon  spread  all 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa. 

How  a  New  Way  of  Living  Developed. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  domestica¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  animals  was  that  people 
began  to  live  together  in  small  groups  or 
villages.  There  was  no  longer  the  need  for 
dwelling  in  isolated  caves,  in  the  shadows 
of  tall,  protecting  cliffs,  or  in  the  dark  shade 
of  the  forests.  People  came  together.  Vil¬ 
lages  composed  of  rude  huts  of  wood,  clay, 
and  thatch  were  built.  The  family  now  had 
a  real  place  where  possessions  could  be 
kept.  Furniture  was  constructed  and  many 
improvements  made  in  the  way  of  living. 
We  have  already  seen  that  these  villages 
developed  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
in  Switzerland,  along  the  lakes  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  other  places  in 
Europe. 

As  men  settled  down  to  live  in  groups, 
many  important  changes  took  place  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Spinning 
and  weaving  were  learned.  The  stems  of 
the  pretty  blue-flowered  flax  were  soaked 
in  water  and  then  beaten  in  order  to 
separate  their  fibers.  These  were  twisted 
into  a  thread  and  linen  cloth  was  woven 
from  this  thread.  The  art  of  weaving  linen 
was  still  further  developed  and  in  time  the 
sails  of  ships  were  made  from  it.  Weaving 
was  done  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  pieces 
of  wood,  which  really  constituted  the  earli¬ 
est  looms.  Hemp  was  also  used  to  make 
cord,  rope,  and  fishing  nets. 

The  earliest  pottery  was  made  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  during  this  period.  Vessels 
were  needed  chiefly  for  cooking,  but  also 
for  storing  grains  and  other  foods.  The  first 
utensils  were  very  crude,  being  nothing 
more  than  rough  baked-clay  pots.  In  time 
more  artistic  pottery  was  made.  More  care 
was  taken  to  make  them  symmetrical.  Vases 
were  polished,  sometimes  with  graphite,  in 
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Men  of  the  New  Stone  Age 


This  illustration  represents  people  who  lived  along  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Their  weapons 
were  of  polished  stone  and  they  made  crude  pottery  vessels  which  can  be  seen  on  the  ground. 


order  to  give  them  a  smooth  black  finish. 
Iron  oxide,  that  is,  iron  rnst,  was  used  to 
paint  vases,  jars,  and  pots,  and  clay  that 
contained  iron  oxide  was  found  to  bake 
pottery  into  a  reddish  color.  In  time,  vases 
and  jars  were  painted  with  pictures  of  men, 
animals,  boats,  trees,  and  flowers. 

The  people  who  lived  during  the  New 
Stone  Age  wore  many  ornaments.  Among 
them  have  been  found  articles  of  bone,  jet, 
amber,  and  in  a  few  places  in  Europe,  even 
of  gold.  They  had  discovered  a  metal  which 
attracted  them  because  of  its  brightness, 
and  found  that  it  was  soft  enough  to  be 
worked  into  articles  of  various  kinds.  About 
the  same  time,  men  discovered  the  use  of 
copper.  The  first  copper  tools,  no  doubt, 
were  hammered  from  native  ore  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  men  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  smelt  and  cast  it.  They  ran  the  mol¬ 
ten  metal  into  molds  which  were  the  shape 
of  their  stone  tools  and  implements. 

Since  copper  and  tin  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  same  veins,  the  ancient  smelters 
finally  invented  bronze  when  they  acci¬ 
dentally  mixed  the  two  metals  after  digging 
them  out  of  the  ground  together.  They  soon 
saw  that  this  mixture  of  copper  and  tin 


was  easy  to  work,  but  that  after  cooling  it 
was  much  harder  than  copper  and  that 
such  bronze  weapons  and  tools,  therefore, 
did  not  lose  their  sharp  edges  as  quickly  as 
those  made  of  copper.  The  use  of  copper 
and  bronze  was  introduced  into  Egypt  about 
5,000  years  ago  and  within  a  few  hundred 
years  spread  over  Europe  to  the  Atlantic. 
There  was  also  much  iron  ore  scattered 
over  the  land  where  early  peoples  lived, 
but  it  was  not  until  civilizations  were  built 
up  in  the  great  river  valleys  that  it  was 
used.  Primitive  man  had  much  difficulty  in 
working  iron  because  it  required  intense 
heat  before  it  could  be  separated  from  the 
other  minerals  which  surrounded  it.  It  was 
many  years  before  iron  became  important. 

How  the  Earliest  Forms  of  Government 
Were  Established.  During  these  early  pe¬ 
riods,  there  were  no  nations  and  no  gov¬ 
ernments  such  as  we  know  today.  The 
earliest  forms  of  government  grew  out  of 
the  family.  Mankind  learned  to  live  in 
families  because  it  was  necessary  for  the 
father  to  protect  the  mother  and  children, 
and  secure  food  for  them.  The  period  of 
human  infancy  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
animals,  and  during  the  years  when  chil- 
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dren  are  helpless,  they  must  be  cared  for 
and  protected. 

The  father  became  the  ruler  of  the 
family  group  and  his  control  soon  ex¬ 
tended,  not  only  over  his  immediate  family, 
and  over  his  children  even  after  they  mar¬ 
ried,  but  also  over  his  grandchildren.  In 
this  way,  the  patriarch  and  the  tribe  de¬ 
veloped.  As  families  grew  large  and  be¬ 
came  tribes,  it  was  customary  to  select  one 
father  as  the  patriarch  over  the  entire 
group.  The  man  who  was  selected  was  the 
strongest  and  most  courageous.  All  the 
members  of  the  tribe  obeyed  him  because 
their  safety  and  well-being  depended  on 
his  guidance  and  leadership.  When  he  died, 
the  heads  of  families  selected  his  successor. 

The  Earliest  Real  Wars.  Often  a  tribe 
living  on  a  piece  of  land  would  gradually 
spread  out  and  reach  the  lands  occupied 
by  another  tribe.  Frequently  there  was 
fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  land.  In 
this  way,  warfare  sprang  up.  The  victorious 
tribe  would  seize  the  land  and  make  slaves 
of  those  they  conquered.  As  men  became 
skilled  in  warfare,  many  of  the  tribe  be¬ 
came  powerful  military  leaders.  They 
seized  large  territories  and  forced  their  rule 
over  the  people  who  lived  on  them.  In 
this  way  victorious  military  chieftains  were 
made  kings.  It  was  a  long  time,  however, 
before  nations  owning  large  portions  of  the 
earth  came  into  existence. 

Religions  and  Social  Customs  Arise. 
Mankind  has  been  religious  from  the  earli¬ 
est  days.  Primitive  man  was  conscious  that 
he  possessed  a  spirit  or  soul  and  he  also 
attributed  a  similar  spirit  to  everything 
about  him,  even  to  trees,  animals,  rocks, 
springs,  streams,  mountain  torrents,  plants, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  This  general  belief 
of  primitive  man  is  called  animism.  Early 
men  believed  that  these  spirits  might  be 
weak  or  strong,  good  or  evil,  kind  or  un¬ 
kind.  Because  of  this,  they  felt  that  they 
must  get  into  right  relationship  with  these 


spirits.  Thus  they  began  to  worship  and 
offer  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
time,  many  of  the  more  powerful  spirits 
were  conceived  of  as  gods. 

Among  primitive  people  there  were  many 
religious  practices,  some  of  which  were 
horrible.  Animals  were  sacrificed  and  oc¬ 
casionally  even  human  beings  were  offered 
to  the  gods.  The  mysteries  of  nature  among 
which  they  lived  impressed  these  early 
people  with  awe  and  fear.  They  realized 
that  there  were  powers  greater  than  them¬ 
selves  all  around  them,  as  seen  in  storms, 
floods,  disease,  and  fire,  and  they  sought 
the  good  will  and  protection  of  the  gods 
to  save  them  from  these  dangers.  The  first 
expressions  of  these  early  religions  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  ceremonies.  Among  agri¬ 
cultural  people  these  ceremonies  were 
harvest  festivals,  and  among  pastoral  peo¬ 
ple,  they  were  festivals  of  animal  life.  Re¬ 
ligious  customs  covered  the  whole  of  life, 
for  there  were  ceremonies  connected  with 
birth,  marriage,  and  death,  as  well  as  with 
most  of  the  activities  of  men  and  women 
whether  at  work,  at  home,  in  the  chase, 
or  in  war. 
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Implements  Typical  of  the  New  Stone  Age 

Improvement  in  stone  implements  came  through 
grinding  and  polishing.  The  illustration  shows: 
1.  Axe  and  hammer  head.  2.  Partially  polished  axe. 
3.  Saw.  4.  Dagger.  5.  Knife.  6.  Arrow  point. 


FROM  HUNTING  TO  AN  AGRICULTURAL  LIFE 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  changes  occurred  in  the  life  of 
primitive  man  when  he  began  to  domesticate 
plants  and  animals? 

2.  Who  were  the  Cro-Magnon  people? 

3.  What  improvements  were  made  by  man 
during  the  New  Stone  Age? 

4.  Where  do  we  find  evidences  of  Neolithic 
man?  Who  were  the  lake  dwellers? 

5.  What  developments  in  government,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  arts  took  place  during  the  New 
Stone  Age? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Cro-Magnon 
Neolithic 
Lake  Dwellers 
tribe 

domesticate 

jDatriarch 

nomad 


symmetrical 

kitchen-midden 

megalith 

pastoral 

Stonehenge 

Carnac 

animism 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  Why  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  woman  discovered  agriculture.  How? 
Should  this  line  of  reasoning  be  applied  to  the 
discovery  of  taming  animals? 

Puzzlers.  1.  How  do  you  suppose  a  legend 
about  fish-eating  horses  arose? 

2.  The  changes  in  Neolithic  life  that  caused 
the  earlier  matriarchal  system  to  give  way  to 
the  patriarchal. 


Charts.  1. 

Stone  Age  Panorama 

Paleolithic 

Neolithic 

Pre-Ice  Age 

Ice  Age 

Human  Species 

Human  Groups 

Implements 

Shelter,  Homes 

Occupations 

Religion 

Government 

What  can  you  learn  from  the  completed 
chart? 


2.  Similarly  make  a  chart,  for  the  same 
periods,  showing  increasing  varieties  of  wealth 
available  to  man  in  the  successive  ages. 

Floor  Talk.  Everyday  features  of  modern  life 
that  originated  with  our  Neolithic  ancestors. 
News  Commentator.  Using  the  occasion  of  a 
new  discovery  of  a  primitive  skeleton,  a  com¬ 
mentator  tells  his  listeners  how  traces  of  life 
long  ago  are  found.  (See  R.  V.  Magoffin  and 
E.  C.  Davis,  Magic  Spades;  M.  and  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Old  Stone  Age 
and  Everyday  Life  in  the  New  Stone,  Bronze, 
and  Early  Iron  Ages.) 

Library  Report.  Family  groups  among  Indian 
tribes  that  formerly  lived  in  your  part  of  the 
country.  (Notice  difference  from  our  family  in 
kinship,  relations  and  responsibilities  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  family,  tracing  descent,  functions  of  the 
family.) 

Map  Talks.  1.  In  what  cultural  “stage”  were 
the  North  American  Indians  when  America 
was  discovered?  In  what  “stage”  today  are  the 
natives  of  the  Amazon  valley?  of  central 
Africa? 

2.  Where  have  remains  of  primitive  men 
been  found? 

f 

Booklet.  Labeled  pencil  sketches  showing  the 
evolution  of  one  of  these  to  the  end  of  the 
Neolithic  Age:  tools  and  weapons;  shelter  and 
clothes;  occupations;  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication. 

Chalk  Talk.  “A  Clock-face  Scale  of  the  Time 
Span  of  Human  History.”  On  the  blackboard 
draw  a  clock-face,  with  the  hours.  Just  to  the 
right  of  12  o’clock,  letter  “Java  Man”  (see 
p.  17).  Assuming  that  he  was  the  first  real 
human  type,  how  many  years  of  human  his¬ 
tory  are  represented  by  each  clock  hour  (in 
round  numbers)  ?  What  hours  would  be  the 
Old  Stone  Age?  the  Ice  Age?  period  of  Cro- 
Magnon  Man?  Neolithic  Age?  Bronze  Age? 
Where  would  you  place  the  major  inventions 
and  discoveries? 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  M.  E.  Boyle,  Man  Before  History; 
E.  Erleigh,  In  the  Beginning;  F.  Holbrook, 
Cave,  Mound,  and  Lake  Dxoellers  and  Other 
Primitive  People;  Louise  Lamprey,  Long-Ago 
People;  F.  Starr,  Some  Lirst  Steps  in  Human 
Progress;  C.  W.  and  H.  C.  Washburne,  The 
Story  of  the  Earth. 
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Library  of  Congress 


Egyptian  Irrigation 


From  ancient  times  the  shadoof,  the  oldest  of  well  sweeps,  was  used  to  raise 
water  from  the  Nile  or  from  wells  to  trenches  in  the  fields  above.  Modern  dams 
and  canals  make  the  supply  of  water  more  certain  than  formerly. 


3.  How  Civilization  Developed  in  Fertile  River  Valleys 

EGYPT 


Where  Civilizations  First  Developed. 

Not  very  long  after  people  began  domesti¬ 
cating  plants  and  animals,  they  found  that 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  move  into 
fertile  river  valleys.  In  these  valleys  they 
became  prosperous  and  built  up  the  first 
great  civilizations.  We  know  much  more 
about  these  early  civilizations  than  about 
the  people  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  or  even 
about  those  of  the  New  Stone  Age  because 
during  this  period  writing  was  invented 
and  we  pass  from  the  mists  of  unrecorded 
events  to  the  clearer  light  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory.  The  invention  of  writing  was  worked 
out  very  slowly,  as  we  shall  see,  but  the 
earliest  written  records  have  now  been  in¬ 
terpreted  and  they  give  us  much  historical 
information  about  the  life  and  culture 


of  the  people  in  these  fertile  valleys. 

The  first  civilizations  developed  in  the 
Fertile  Crescent.  By  this  we  mean  the  great 
semicircle  of  lands  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  meeting  place 
of  great  continents— Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa— and  including  the  regions  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  In  these  regions 
were  the  homes  of  great  civilizations,  the 
earliest  of  which  was  Egypt. 

Egypt,  “The  Gift  of  the  Nile.”  There  is 
no  more  wonderful  river  in  the  world 
than  the  Nile.  It  rises  among  the  high- 
lands  in  east-central  Africa  and  flows 
northward  into  the  Mediterranean  through 
a  great  desert.  The  long  green  ribbon,  due 
to  the  fertile  river  soil,  which  varies  from 
ten  to  thirty  miles  wide,  constitutes  Egypt. 


CIVILIZATION  IN  FERTILE  RIVER  VALLEYS 
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Underwood  &r  Underwood 


The  Floods  of  the  Nile 


The  River  Nile  waters  the  thirsty  land  and  makes  it  arable.  The  floods  of  the  Nile  are  caused  by  heavy 
summer  rains  in  Ethiopia  which  fall  from  June  to  September  and  then  cease.  When  the  waters  re¬ 
cede,  they  leave  behind  a  fertile  deposit  of  mud  as  well  as  a  few  lakes.  Even  though  the  Nile  Valley 
and  its  delta  are  so  productive,  agriculture  is  carried  on  only  with  the  aid  of  irrigation. 


The  country  is  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
yellow  limestone  cliffs  and  the  hot  desert. 
Heavy  rains  and  melting  snows  from  the 
Ethiopian  mountains  have  washed  down 
torrents  of  muddy  water  year  after  year. 
When  the  waters  subside,  they  leave  a 
sediment  of  alluvial  soil  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  which  makes  the  valley  one  of  the 
most  fertile  spots  in  the  world. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  has  flourished  in 
Egypt  for  thousands  of  years,  and  today 
still  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  people 
who  live  in  that  valley.  Ancient  Egypt, 
about  which  we  are  going  to  study,  com¬ 
prised  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
and  the  valley  extending  southward  to  the 
first  cataract,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles. 


Herodotus,  an  early  Greek  historian,  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  region  as  “the  gift  of  the 
Nile,”  because  without  that  great  river,  it 
would  have  been  desert  land. 

How  the  Egyptians  Learned  to  Measure 
Time.  Before  the  historic  period  began, 
several  wonderful  advances  were  made  in 
Egypt.  The  first  of  these  was  the  invention 
of  the  calendar.  The  early  Egyptians,  as 
was  the  case  with  many  other  primitive 
people,  found  it  necessary  to  measure  time. 
It  was  important  that  they  know  when  the 
Nile  would  overflow.  Like  the  American 
Indians  of  our  own  country,  the  Egyptians 
first  used  the  period  from  the  new  moon  to 
the  next  as  a  measure  of  time.  From  one 
new  moon  to  the  next  was  a  month  varying 
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from  twenty-nine  to  thirty  days.  If  a  man 
borrowed  some  tools  from  his  neighbors 
and  wanted  them  for  some  time,  he  could 
promise  to  return  them  in  so  many  moons. 
In  4241  b.c.,  the  first  recorded  date  in  his¬ 
tory,  the  Egyptians  introduced  a  new  calen¬ 
dar  which  they  had  worked  out,  based  on 
a  year  of  twelve  months.  It  was  the  priests 
of  Egypt  who  did  this,  for  they  had  become 
experts  in  astronomy.  They  kept  records  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  from  their  find¬ 
ings  they  were  able  to  devise  a  year  of  365 
days.  They  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each  and  celebrated 
five  feast  holidays  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Our  own  calendar  is  really  a  revision  of  the 
old  Egyptian  calendar. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Egyptians  did  not 
number  their  years  as  Ave  do.  They  recog¬ 
nized  their  past  years  by  great  events  which 
happened  during  those  years.  For  instance, 
one  year  they  called  the  “Year  of  Fighting 
and  Smiting  the  Northland.”  This  year 
stood  out  in  the  minds  of  the  people  be¬ 
cause  of  a  victory  over  those  who  lived 
around  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Lists  of  year- 
names  were  kept  and  from  these  we  are 
furnished  with  much  valuable  information 
about  events  which  happened  in  ancient 
Egypt.  Later,  this  form  of  remembering 
past  years  disappeared,  and  the  years  were 
numbered  according  to  the  reign  of  the 
kings  or  pharaohs.  That  is,  when  a  pharaoh 
ascended  the  throne,  the  year  was  called 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  so 
and  so,  the  next  year  was  called  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  and  so  on.  Centuries 
passed  aAvay  before  years  were  numbered. 

A  Wonderful  Invention— Writing.  The 
greatest  contribution  of  the  Egyptians  to 
civilization  Avas  the  development  of  the  art 
of  Avriting.  You  Avill  recall  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  there  were 
some  primitive  men  in  Europe  who  Avere 
the  first  artists  Ave  knoAv  anything  about, 
and  that  they  left  pictures  of  animals  and 


of  the  hunt  on  the  Avails  of  their  caves.  In  a 
Avay,  these  pictures  Avere  a  very  rudimentary 
form  of  writing  because  they  expressed 
Avhat  the  artist  had  seen  and  perhaps  his 
struggle  with  some  great  animal.  But  in 
general,  they  Avere  only  representations  of 
objects.  Now,  the  Egyptians  Avanted  to  ex¬ 
press  their  thoughts  and  actions,  and  they 
did  so  at  first  by  drarving  a  series  of  little 

pictures.  Thus  Q  stood  for  sun,  ^ 
for  man,  for  bird.  By  putting  a 

number  of  these  pictures  together,  they 
Avere  able  to  express  ideas.  For  instance, 
these  examples  put  together  might  have 
meant  “a  man  standing  in  the  sun,  looking 
at  a  bird.”  Many  other  people  have  done 
this  same  thing,  even  the  American  Indian, 
and  no  doubt  you  have  yourself  worked 
out  rebuses  of  this  kind,  Avhere  a  picture 
stands  for  a  Avord,  as  frequently  seen  in  the 
“puzzle”  sections  of  our  nervspapers  or 
magazines. 

A  new  stage  in  the  development  of  Avrit¬ 
ing  Avas  reached  in  Egypt,  when  a  picture 
represented,  not  an  object,  but  a  syllable. 

Thus,  for  example,  became  the  sign 

for  the  syllable  as  Avell  as  the  Avord  bee, 

and.  meant  the  syllable  as  Avell  as  the 

word  leaf.  The  tAvo  placed  together  made 
the  Avord  belief.  This  neAV  method  made 
possible  all  sorts  of  word  combinations  and 
also  compound  words.  This  form  of  Avriting 
was  developed  chiefly  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and  the  form  has  been  called  hiero¬ 
glyphic  or  priests’  writing.  When  these 
characters  or  hieroglyphs  Avere  Avritten  rap¬ 
idly,  parts  of  them  Avere  left  out,  Avith  the 
result  that  the  writing  became  a  running 
script. 

A  third  step  was  taken  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  writing  when  the  Egyptians  cre¬ 
ated  an  alphabet  in  which  a  sign  repre- 
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mtwm* 


M. 


tMfiSfc®  5tt;  s^wwioxsstixiffl  m:  mAmm* 


■  pt  Hta 
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*y-  f(.-> 


or*irtr»f  ♦aw»  vUT»AiirT*rA^e|.ne^!i&ttTl! 

jr&*5  J-fe.WHW  MW*  vr»*»  WJA**  <t«W«g  *m  «|| 

aw  Yiwtfftw-Kjw  »»r  **t*>rc  «#  ix'  MriirMTAArrm 

,r«T  «*»  mt»SKl  (An  C  SmU*  »f fat^^^AlAr^' 
JffiSffEiS&r  t l*!j5Q5Vf T  *r*  AXMRMWftiArtA  IAA 
W^ftS5wl^*^Gl?viE»*A*rutr«-nTArxKm*  aoyxp***  * 
#&*&£*&«£& #?t£L£v  M* «*U» rv  A *TAVy A$HX*»VS A*At *« 
Nsi ’LA  £  et-l- 1«  as  rwntrfCft»t «  «.  ,«*« 
*  AkAlf-tAWfcXTAm 
VY*  Mn-.TMCErN( AC-lMM0**«y* 


Yf«#IM»A|lft^6rA^^«|f»TfVtj4MftiCmT«N|tAUC  Trtj.AMf  v*ykAnv  J#,._  v, 
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«Mr^M  r*I^V  2 H»M»f||8,a,„(,w  II  TtVAKtMA  T«t-*'tN'A»rr^^,}fAY'.»K*Vr»TAti,»‘»AAAKAfeAir»rrfe'?eA€»*f^AM»r« 


rA5Wi^n-'iMJA;<  w*yf  n 
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TAU  *  »££r»>irf*A**Al*»«iA«r  TTO  <*yaiA-I*  "  WfxWWH,  ”**  •  -f  AI  A  *>'4A*¥*At  r*tt fc«M»(SJt  A  »  f»  Amt  («»ri.r  .i-rii.  .w,r  .V,V„„  .  ‘  UWTft 
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aAAYT  «Rf»*C  TATP*  A  A*  A  if  H  YWl  Mf  rAAA»*  nA  vrfMW^t  ?«Af<A«  A^,  f^YPtWtM 
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I’m  Rosetta  Stone 


sented  an  elemental  sound.  An  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters  was  devised,  which  is 
the  earliest  alphabet  known.  The  Egyptians 
never  used  this  new  system  exclusively,  and 
their  later  writing  was  a  mixture  of  many 
signs,  which  included  pictures  standing  for 
words  and  for  syllables— as  well  as  letters. 

The  earliest  inscriptions  were  cut  in 


stone,  but  the  Egyptians  soon  invented  a 
sort  of  paper  made  from  papyrus,  or  river 
reed.  They  split  the  stems  of  the  reed  down 
the  center,  placed  the  pieces  of  pith  in  two 
layers,  one  crossing  the  other,  and  pressed 
them  into  a  firm,  smooth  yellowish  sheet 
upon  which  they  could  write.  When  they 
required  long  strips,  they  pasted  many 
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sheets  together.  These  could  be  easily  rolled 
up,  and  papyrus  rolls  were  the  first  books 
ever  made.  The  dry  air  of  Egyptian  tombs 
and  temples  has  preserved  many  records 
of  this  kind.  To  write  on  papyrus,  the 
Egyptians  made  ink  by  thickening  water 
with  vegetable  gum  and  then  mixing  in 
soot  or  lampblack  if  they  wanted  black  ink, 
or  iron  oxide  if  they  wished  red  ink.  They 
used  both  black  and  red  ink  freely.  Pens 
were  made  from  pointed  reeds. 

A  Mystery  Solved  by  Finding  a  Strange 
Stone.  While  inscriptions  on  Egyptian  mon¬ 
uments  and  writings  on  papyrus  rolls  had 
been  studied  by  scholars  for  centuries,  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1799  a.d.  that  a  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  which  finally  led  to  the 
unlocking  of  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  writing. 
Napoleon’s  soldiers  were  digging  one  day 
near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile  and 
found  a  large  black  stone  covered  with 
three  different  kinds  of  inscriptions.  The 
top  one  was  in  ancient  hieroglyphic,  the 
second  was  the  later  Egyptian  script,  and 
at  the  bottom  was  an  inscription  in  Greek. 
A  French  scholar,  Champollion,  who  had 
been  working  for  years  trying  to  interpret 
Egyptian  characters,  finally  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  showed  that  the  three  inscriptions 
told  the  same  story.  The  Greek,  which  was 
easily  interpreted,  proved  to  be  the  key  to 
the  two  other  inscriptions,  and  at  last  the 
secrets  of  ancient  Egypt  were  discovered. 

The  Early  Period  of  Egyptian  History. 
About  3400  b.c.  the  dawn  of  history  in 
Egypt  began  to  break  out  of  the  darkness 
of  primitive  days.  At  this  time  there  were 
forty-two  groups  of  people  living  in  Egypt, 
each  group  being  ruled  by  a  military  chief¬ 
tain.  The  entire  country  was  divided  into 
the  regions  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Lower 
Egypt,  which  were  united  into  one  mon¬ 
archy  by  Menes,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
chieftains.  Menes  chose  Memphis,  near  the 
borders  of  the  two  regions  he  had  united, 
as  his  chief  city.  Government  now  was  abso- 
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Fishermen  of  the  Old  Kingdom 

Fishing  was  one  of  the  early  occupations  of  the 
Egyptians  as  can  be  seen  in  this  early  illustration. 

lute  and  the  king  was  regarded  as  being  far 
superior  to  the  people.  Because  of  his  great 
power  he  was  even  looked  upon  as  a  god. 

By  this  time  advances  had  been  made 
along  many  lines.  Most  of  the  people  were 
farmers  and  cultivated  the  soil.  They  grew 
many  things,  including  wheat,  barley,  and 
flax.  Taxes,  which  were  paid  in  grain  or 
produce,  were  levied  on  the  people  by  the 
king.  Laws  had  been  written,  which  were 
enforced  by  government  officials.  Religion 
had  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  had  a 
regular  ritual  and  many  priests.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  calendar,  which  we  have  already  noted, 
was  the  result  of  the  learning  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  priests.  A  beginning  had  been 
made  in  the  art  of  writing,  which  was  to 
develop  during  the  centuries.  Beautiful  pot¬ 
tery  of  various  kinds  was  made.  Copper 
tools  and  implements  were  used  instead  of 
stone,  and  in  many  places  bronze  tools  were 
known.  Thus  before  3000  b.c.  a  relatively 
high  form  of  civilization  had  been  worked 
out  in  the  Nile  Valley. 

The  Age  of  Pyramid  Building.  (About 
3000  to  2500  b.c.)  During  the  Pyramid 
Age  the  kings  or  pharaohs  of  Egypt  ruled 
from  Memphis.  These  monarchs  are  best 
remembered  for  the  pyramids  they  built. 
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From  the  Painting  by  Joseph  Boggs  Beale 

Building  the  Pyramids 


This  illustration  shows  how  the  pyramids  were  built.  Large  stones, 
cut  to  a  rectangular  shape,  were  dragged  over  earth  mounds  and  put 
in  place.  After  the  pyramid  was  completed,  the  mounds  were  removed. 


which  still  attract  so  much 
attention.  From  a  place 
called  Gizeh,  they  stretch 
out  into  the  desert.  These 
giant  structures  of  stone 
were  the  tombs  of  the 
great  kings  who  lived  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  They  were 
built  in  order  to  protect 
and  shelter  their  bodies 
after  death,  for  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  future  life. 

The  pyramids  were  built 
by  large  numbers  of  slaves, 
and  all  the  labor  of  con¬ 
structing  them  was  per¬ 
formed  by  human  strength 
with  the  use  of  ropes,  pul¬ 
leys,  and  levers  as  well  as 
the  lash  of  the  whip  on  the 
backs  of  the  slaves.  Long- 
after  the  pyramids  had 
been  built,  Herodotus,  the 
Greek  historian,  traveled 
in  Egypt  and  he  was  told 
by  the  priests  who  lived 
there  then,  that  it  took 
thirty  years  to  build  the  Great  Pyramid. 
This  pyramid  was  constructed  by  a  pharaoh 
named  Cheops  or  Khufu.  It  covers  an  area 
of  thirteen  acres  at  the  base  and  contains 
more  than  2,000,000  blocks  of  limestone 
each  weighing  an  average  of  two  and  one- 
half  tons.  Herodotus  learned  that  as  the 
pyramid  was  built  up,  a  large  mound  of 
earth  was  piled  up  to  the  building  level, 
over  which  the  mighty  stones  were  dragged 
into  place.  When  one  layer  of  stones  had 
been  completed,  the  earth-mound  was 
raised  to  drag  up  the  stones  for  the  next 
layer.  When  the  last  stones  were  put  into 
place  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  vast 
mound  was  removed,  and  there  stood  the 
giant  structure  against  the  desert  sky. 

How  the  Egyptians  Made  Their  Living. 
Grains,  grown  by  the  freemen  and  slaves, 


were  the  principal  crops  of  this  period. 
Irrigation  was  developed,  for  after  the  Nile 
had  risen  and  had  subsided  again,  certain 
parts  of  the  valley  became  dry.  In  many 
cases,  water  jars  on  rotating  wheels  were 
used  to  draw  the  water  from  the  river  to 
irrigate  the  land.  For  the  first  time,  river 
and  coastal  shipping  became  important. 
Caravans  made  journeys  over  the  desert 
and  brought  back  such  articles  as  ebony, 
ivory,  and  vegetable  gums.  Under  the  phar¬ 
aohs  of  the  Pyramid  Age,  therefore,  con¬ 
tacts  were  made  with  other  peoples,  and 
there  was  prosperity  for  the  upper  classes. 

Classes  of  Society.  There  were  several 
classes  of  society  at  this  time.  The  nobles 
lived  luxuriantly  and  filled  important  gov¬ 
ernment  positions  under  the  powerful 
pharaoh.  They  collected  taxes  all  over  the 
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Collecting  Taxes  in  Egypt 

This  illustration,  found  in  ancient  Egypt,  shows  government  agents 
keeping  records  of  taxes  (right) .  On  the  left,  deputies  are  bringing  in 
town  officials  who  apparently  refuse  to  give  an  accounting.  Above  them 
are  the  words:  “Seizing  the  town-rulers  for  a  reckoning.” 


country  and  obeyed  the  wishes  of  their 
ruler.  Troops  of  soldiers  were  kept  to  guard 
this  upper  class  and  their  possessions.  The 
temples  were  tended  by  many  priests  who 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  lives  of 
all  the 'people.  The  priests  were  exempt 
from  taxes  and  they  were  never  required 
to  serve  in  the  army.  Although  the  pharaohs 
and  nobles  owned  great  wealth,  the  masses 
of  people  were  extremely  poor.  They  lived 
in  mud  huts,  which  were  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  commodious  homes  of  sun-dried 
brick  and  wood  of  the  nobles.  They  tilled 
the  soil,  but  owned  little  of  it.  There  were 
also  many  slaves  who  worked  on  the  land, 
in  the  quarries,  or  did  the  menial  tasks. 

Art  and  Architecture.  Art  thrived  during 
this  period.  Beautiful  painted  reliefs  have 
been  found  in  the  tomb  chapels,  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  lotus  flowers,  butterflies,  animals, 
and  birds,  in  the  homes  of  the  nobles.  Por¬ 
trait  sculptors  carved  statues  in  stone  and 


From  a  bas-relief  of  the  oldest  dynasty,  Memphis. 


wood.  These  were  frequently  colored  and 
the  eyes  often  inlaid  with  rock  crystal  which 
shone  as  though  the  statue  were  alive.  Stat¬ 
ues  were  set  up  in  the  pyramid  temples 
and  in  other  buildings  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  greatest  of  all  statues  in  size  is  the 
Great  Sphinx,  which  stands  near  the  pyra¬ 
mids  at  Gizeh.  The  head  is  a  likeness  of 
Khafre,  the  pharaoh  who  built  the  second 
pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  was  carved  from  a 
giant  rock  which  overlooked  the  royal  city. 

The  Religion  of  the  Egyptians.  Many 
gods  were  worshipped  in  ancient  Egypt. 
Two  of  the  chief  of  these  were  Osiris,  the 
god  of  the  Nile,  and  Ra,  the  god  of  the 
sun.  One  of  the  pharaohs  during  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  Age  came  from  a  family  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  On,  which  worshipped  Ra,  the 
sun-god.  The  ascendency  of  this  priestly 
family  gave  Ra  a  degree  of  universal  hom¬ 
age  all  over  Egypt  that  the  god  never  after¬ 
wards  lost.  Quite  early  in  their  history,  the 
Egyptians  came  to  believe  in  a  life  after 
death.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  dead 
were  embalmed,  and  in  the  tombs  were 
placed  articles  of  food,  tools,  and  other 
things  which  might  prove  useful  during 
their  very  long  stay  there.  Because  of  this 
belief  many  tombs  have  proved  to  be  al¬ 
most  museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries; 
and  archaeologists  have  been  able  to  build 
up  through  these,  a  vivid  picture  of  Egypt 
of  the  long  ago. 
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Sphinx  of  Khai  re  and  Pyramid  of  Khufu 

The  Sphinx  is  an  immense  stone  figure  with  a  human  head  and  the  body 

of  a  crouching  lion. 


Decline  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  The  story 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Pyramid  Age  is  one 
of  great  struggles  among  the  nobles.  Many 
of  them  gained  more  and  more  power  until 
at  last  the  pharaohs  could  not  control  them. 
They  finally  destroyed  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  last  great  pharaoh  of  the 
Pyramid  Age  fell.  This  did  not  bring  civ¬ 
ilization  in  the  Nile  Valley  to  an  end.  The 
center  of  life  and  activity  in  Egypt,  how¬ 
ever,  changed.  Many  of  the  treasures  of 
the  region  of  old  Memphis  and  Gizeh  were 
locked  up  in  the  tombs  and  temples  of  the 
people  who  had  played  an  important  part 
in  building  the  earliest  civilization  of  Egypt. 

The  Middle  Period— A  Feudal  Age  in 
Ancient  Egypt.  (About  2500  to  1600  b.c.) 
Before  the  Pyramid  Age  began,  we  noticed 
that  Egypt  consisted  of  a  number  of  small 
principalities  which  were  united  under  the 
mighty  ruler,  Menes.  By  2500  b.c.  the 
power  of  the  early  pharaohs  had  declined 
and  Egypt  was  again  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  struggling  states.  Many  local  chief¬ 
tains  gained  power  and  there  were  many 
wars  among  the  nobles  and  other  rulers. 

In  spite  of  this  turmoil  and  warfare,  civi¬ 


lization  made  advances.  Many  libraries  of 
this  period  have  been  discovered  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  chiefly  in  tombs.  The 
dusty,  papyrus  rolls  of  these  libraries  in¬ 
form  us  that  there  were  poets,  dramatists, 
and  scientists  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  for 
many  of  these  “books”  deal  with  poetry, 
drama,  medicine,  anatomy,  geometry,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  algebra.  Among  the  rolls, 
which  were  carefully  packed  in  jars,  neatly 
labeled,  and  arranged  in  rows  in  the  tombs, 
are  the  very  oldest  “storybooks”  in  the 
world.  They  tell  tales  of  adventure  in  Asia, 
of  the  wonders  performed  by  ancient  ma¬ 
gicians  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and  of  ship¬ 
wrecks  in  turbulent  and  unknown  seas. 

One  of  these  stories  tells  of  a  sailor  who 
was  the  only  one  saved  in  a  terrible  storm 
in  which  his  vessel  was  wrecked.  He  was 
cast  upon  a  desert  island  and  captured  by 
a  great  serpent  with  a  long  beard,  who 
finally  proved  to  be  the  king  of  an  island 
in  the  Red  Sea.  The  sailor  was  treated 
kindly.  After  many  adventures,  he  returned 
to  Egypt  with  much  treasure.  Such  stories 
were  read  by  Egyptian  boys  and  girls  four 
thousand  years  ago.  As  you  can  readily  see, 
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The  Temple  of  the  Sphinx 

When  the  desert  sands,  which  almost  covered 
the  Sphinx,  were  dug  away,  a  little  temple  between 
the  paws  was  uncovered. 

this  story  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  stories 
that  we  know,  such  as  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
and  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man.  One  of 
the  most  striking  developments  of  the 
Middle  Period  was  that  some  consideration 
was  shown  for  the  common  man.  This  can 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  writings  of  the 
period.  Grievances  and  sufferings  of  poor 
men  are  set  forth.  The  inequalities  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  and  the  injustices  done 
to  the  weak  by  the  strong,  are  pointed  out. 
Some  of  the  writers  suggested  an  advanced 
system  of  conduct  to  govern  the  relations 
of  all  human  beings.  These  ethical  ideals 
of  the  time  are  mven  in  a  book  called  the 

O 

Wisdom  of  Ptahhotep,  which  in  many  ways 
is  like  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  our  Bible, 
written  much  later.  Another  indication  of 
the  increasing  importance  attached  to  the 
common  people  is  seen  in  the  changing 
conceptions  of  life  after  death.  In  the  old 
kingdom  it  was  believed  that  only  the 
pharaohs  or  riders  ascended  to  heaven; 
now  it  was  believed  that  all  men  could 
get  there. 


How  the  Shepherd  Kings  Ruled  Egypt. 

During  the  Middle  Period,  when  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  was  weak  and  the  nobles 
were  engaged  in  fighting  each  other,  a  group 
of  people  called  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings, 
from  Asia  invaded  Egypt.  Until  this  time 
Egypt  had  been  comparatively  free  from 
attack  by  outside  peoples.  This  had  been 
partly  due  to  the  isolated  position  of  the 
country,  which  is  protected  by  the  deserts 
on  each  side,  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north,  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  on  the 
south.  But  about  1800  b.c.  the  barbarous 
Hyksos  swooped  down  on  Egypt,  entering 
the  country  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
They  came  on  horseback  and  in  chariots. 
Because  the  Egyptians  had  no  horses,  the 
Hyksos  were  soon  able  to  overcome  the 
Egyptian  foot-soldiers  and  completely  de¬ 
feated  them.  Thus  the  proud  Egyptians 
were  enslaved  and  for  two  hundred  years 
they  were  ruled  over  by  the  Hyksos  through 
tributary  kings.  At  first  the  barbarian  con¬ 
querors  destroyed  many  temples  and  pal¬ 
aces;  they  looted  tombs  and  took  over  the 
property  of  the  Egyptians.  Before  very  long, 
however,  they  adopted  Egyptian  culture, 
and  began  to  live  like  the  people  they 
had  conquered. 

While  the  Hyksos  ruled  Egypt,  a  native 
prince  gathered  a  large  number  of  his 
people  together,  established  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Thebes  far  up  the  Nile,  and  declared 
his  independence  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 
In  their  warfare,  the  Egyptians  now  used 
the  horses  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Egypt  by  their  conquerors.  After  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  the  Hyksos,  about  1600 
b.c.,  were  forever  driven  out  of  Egypt  into 
Palestine. 

The  Egyptian  Empire.  The  prince  who 
had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Hyksos  now 
became  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  He  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  were  great  military  leaders  and  con¬ 
querors.  Most  of  the  old  nobility  of  Egypt 
had  been  killed  off  in  their  struggles  with 
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one  another  and  the  pharaohs  now  emerged 
with  powers  as  absolute  as  of  old.  In  their 
struggles  against  the  Hyksos,  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  had  learned  much  about  the  art  of 
war.  Now  they  began  to  look  around  for 
other  peoples  to  conquer.  Linder  this  new 
line  of  powerful  pharaohs,  they  conquered 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  in 
the  south,  and  Syria  in  the  northeast,  ex¬ 
tending  their  sway  as  far  as  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Euphrates.  Thus  Egypt  be¬ 
came  an  empire.  In  order  to  keep  their 
control  over  the  countries  they  had  taken, 
the  Egyptians  had  to  keep  large  standing 
armies,  and  to  maintain  a  government  with 
all  powers  centralized  in  the  king.  Thebes 
remained  the  capital  and  greatest  city  of 
the  empire. 

Ancient  Thebes  stood  on  both  banks  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  a  beautiful  city  of  public 
buildings,  towering  obelisks,  magnificent 


temples,  great  statues  of  the  pharaohs,  im¬ 
pressive  city  gates,  green  palms,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  sun-baked-brick  buildings.  The 
colonnades  of  many  buildings  were  remark¬ 
able  and  the  flowered  capitals  at  the  top 
were  colored  to  represent  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  the  country.  Great  battle  scenes 
were  carved  on  the  walls  of  temples  and 
painted  in  bright  colors.  Obelisks,  statues, 
and  tall  buildings  could  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  Thebes  was  indeed  a  city  of 
splendor. 

How  a  Beautiful  Queen  Ruled  Ancient 
Egypt.  During  this  period,  Egypt  had  one 
woman  ruler.  Hatshepsut,  a  beautiful 
woman,  rided  during  the  fifteenth  century 
b.c.  She  erected  many  new  buildings  and 
statues,  and  did  all  she  could  to  improve 
the  great  capital  city.  She  also  attempted 
to  develop  friendly  trade  relations  with 
many  other  countries.  Although  she  did 
much  for  Egypt  during  her  lifetime,  her 
husband,  Thothmes  III,  a  distinguished 
general,  who  ruled  after  her  death,  was 
ashamed  that  a  woman  should  have  sat  on 
the  throne  of  the  pharaohs.  He  very  un¬ 
kindly  ordered  that  all  her  statues  be 
destroyed  and  that  her  name  be  erased 
wherever  possible  so  that  later  generations 
would  know  nothing  about  her.  Modern 
scholars,  however,  have  found  out  a  great 
many  things  about  this  first  great  queen 
in  history. 

A  Statue  That  Sang  at  Dawn.  Among  the 
many  marvelous  statues  set  up  during  this 
period  were  the  giant  Colossi  of  Memnon. 
The  two  statues  are  seventy  feet  in  height 
and  represent  the  pharaoh  Amenhotep  III. 
They  were  cut  out  of  sandstone  and  erected 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile  at  Thebes 
about  1400  b.c.  The  upper  part  of  one  of 
the  statues  was  thrown  down  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  27  b.c.  Thereafter  the  headless 
trunk  emitted  a  curious  harplike  sound  at 
sunrise.  This  was  due  to  the  cracking  of  the 
sandstone  wet  with  dew  under  the  early 
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Colossal  Statues  of  Amenhotep  III 

The  statues  were  built  in  front  of  a  temple-tomb  on  the  plain  of  Thebes. 
The  temple-tomb  has  disappeared  and  only  these  remain. 


morning  rays  of  the  sun.  Tourists  from  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  visited  Mem- 
non,  whom  the  Greeks  called  the  Son  of 
Dawn,  in  order  to  hear  him  sing  at  sunrise. 

The  Roman  emperor,  Septimius  Severus, 
wanted  to  honor  Memnon  and  had  the 
broken  parts  built  up  with  blocks  of  lime¬ 
stone.  Unfortunately,  when  this  was  done, 
the  statue  became  dumb  and  never  again 
sang.  Not  far  from  this  point  may  be  found 
the  tombs  of  the  rulers  in  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  Here  in  a  labyrinth  of  passages  and 
chambers  were  laid  the  bodies  of  Egypt’s 
greatest  pharaohs  with  much  of  their  treas¬ 
ure.  Robbers  rifled  these  tombs  long  after 
the  empire  had  passed  away.  The  last  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  only  one  pharaoh  has  been 
found  completely  intact— that  of  the  famous 
Tutankhamen,  opened  in  1922. 

Oh  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  at  the 
modern  village  of  Karnak  may  be  found 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Amon-Ra,  one 
of  the  most  imposing  structures  ever  built 
by  man.  From  Karnak,  an  avenue  once 
lined  with  ram-headed  sphinxes  reached  the 
Temple  of  Luxor,  which  was  also  erected 
to  the  honor  of  the  god,  Amon.  Only  ruins 


and  debris  remain— all  that  is  left  of  a  once 
great  empire. 

Who  Were  the  Hittites  Who  Attacked 
the  Egyptians?  While  the  Egyptian  Empire 
was  at  its  height,  a  group  of  people  known 
as  Hittites  built  up  an  empire  in  Asia 
Minor.  They  seized  Egyptian  territory  in 
Syria  and  constantly  menaced  Egypt.  The 
Hittite  Empire  flourished  from  about  1400 
to  1250  b.c.  The  success  of  these  people  was 
due  largely  to  their  early  use  of  iron.  They 
made  iron  weapons  which  were  greatly 
superior  to  the  copper  and  bronze  weapons 
of  their  opponents.  While  the  Hittites 
seized  much  Egyptian  land,  they  were 
never  able  to  conquer  Egypt  completely. 
By  1250  b.c.  the  Hittite  Empire  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  crumble  because  it  was  surrounded 
by  enemies  who  attacked  it,  and  hordes  of 
barbarians  from  the  northlands  were  enter¬ 
ing  their  country. 

The  Decline  of  Egypt’s  Greatness.  While 
Egypt  was  struggling  with  the  Hittites,  a 
pharaoh  reigned  who  contributed  much  to 
the  religion  of  the  world.  His  name  was 
Amenhotep  IV.  He  changed  his  name  to 
Ikhnaton,  which  meant  “Aton  is  satisfied,” 
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Temple  of  Amon  at  Luxor 

At  Luxor,  the  southern  suburb  of  ancient  Thebes, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  the  god  Amon. 


thus  including  within  his  own  name  the 
name  of  the  sun  god  Aton  whom  he  wor¬ 
shipped.  Ikhnaton  was  not  a  politician  or 
even  a  statesman.  Instead  he  was  a  religious 
enthusiast.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  many 


gods  and  each  locality  had  its  favorite  deity. 
Until  this  time  they  had  never  thought 
of  one  universal  God.  Ikhnaton  conceived 
the  idea  of  one  God  who  was  the  Father 
of  all  men.  He  set  up  his  own  god  Aton 
as  the  embodiment  of  this  idea  and  tried 
to  establish  the  universal  worship  of  Aton 
all  over  Egypt.  Temples  of  this  deity  were 
planted  even  in  distant  Nubia  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  So  absorbed  was 
this  ruler  in  his  religious  work  that  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  Hittites  and  other  enemies  of 
Egypt  to  take  his  dominions  in  Asia.  Egypt 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a  reform  as 
Ikhnaton  wanted  to  make.  He  died  after 
reigning  fifteen  years  and  the  priests  quickly 
brought  back  the  large  numbers  of  old  gods 
lor  the  people  to  worship.  Aton  again  be¬ 
came  only  one  of  many  Egyptian  gods. 

A  few  strong  rulers,  such  as  Seti  and 
Rameses  II,  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Empire  period.  But  by  1000  b.c.  Egypt 
ceased  to  be  a  great  force  in  the  world. 
A  period  of  decadence  followed  and  the 
country  was  conquered  in  turn  by  Ethiopia, 
Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  days  of 
greatness  were  over,  but  we  should  never 
forget  that  we  owe  Egypt  a  great  debt  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  things  which  it  contrib¬ 
uted  to  early  civilization  and  which  were 
built  into  the  foundations  of  our  present 
life. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Another  Cradle  Land  of  Civilization. 

In  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  just  north  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  there  developed  another 
of  the  earliest  civilizations  of  the  world. 
Two  famous  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  flow  through  this  broad  valley, 
which  takes  its  Greek  name,  Mesopotamia, 
from  its  location  between  the  two  rivers. 
The  rivers  rise  in  the  white  snow-capped 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  flow  in  a  south¬ 


easterly  direction.  The  Tigris  and  Euphra¬ 
tes  run  to  some  extent  parallel  through 
most  of  the  valley,  but  unite  just  before 
they  reach  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  silt  which 
the  rivers  bring  down  each  year  fills  up  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
miles  a  century.  The  delta,  therefore,  was 
not  nearly  so  large  5,000  years  ago  as  it  is 
today.  It  was  on  this  fertile  alluvial  plain, 
which  is  a  rich  oasis  lying  between  the  hot 
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Galloway 


The  River  Tigris 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  Tigris  at  the  Arabian  city  of  Bagdad,  the  present  capital  of  Iraq. 
Some  distance  above  Bagdad,  the  Tigris  flows  past  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Lower 
down,  it  runs  near  the  remains  of  Ctesiphon  and  other  places  that  flourished  in  the  long 


ago. 

desert  sands  of  Arabia  and  the  rugged 
plateaus  in  the  east,  that  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races  settled,  and  formed  a  com¬ 
posite  group.  This  group  of  people,  living 
in  ancient  Mesopotamia  may  be  compared 
in  many  ways  with  the  cosmopolitan  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  own  country  today. 


Who  Were  the  Earliest  Inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia?  When  the  curtain  of  history 
arose  on  the  Mesopotamian  stage  about 
3000  b.c.  there  were  people  known  as 
Sumerians  living  on  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
as  the  southern  part  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
region  was  called.  We  know  very  little  about 
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Oriental  Institute,  Chicago 


Plowing  in  the  Ancient  East 

Plowing  is  carried  on  in  this  region  today  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  in  ages  ago. 


the  origin  of  the  Sumerians,  except  that 
they  came  from  the  mountains  to  the  east, 
and  that  they  were  not  Semites,  who  lived 
in  the  burning  desert  of  the  south.  Long 
before  3000  b.c.  the  Sumerians  had  built 
cities  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  They  culti¬ 
vated  the  land,  mastered  the  problem  of 
irrigation,  domesticated  animals,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  river  trade.  They  had  a  moon 
calendar,  a  religious  center  at  Nippur,  and 
by  3000  b.c.  they  had  achieved  an  advanced 
stage  of  writing.  Their  number  system  was 
based  on  sixty  and  is  thus  called  a  sexagesi¬ 
mal  system.  We  still  count  minutes  and 
seconds  by  sixties,  as  well  as  the  degrees  of 
the  circle,  which  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  or  six  times  sixty.  These  early  peo¬ 
ple  made  great  advances. 

How  the  Sumerians  and  Other  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  Peoples  Wrote.  The  Sumerians 
wrote  on  clay  tablets  and  used  a  reed  which 
was  cut  wedge-shape  on  the  end  for  writing. 
Combinations  of  these  wedge-shape  charac¬ 


ters  were  impressed  on  moist  clay  tablets. 
After  the  writing  was  completed,  the  tab¬ 
lets  were  baked  in  the  sun  and  a  permanent 
record  remained.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
characters,  scholars  call  this  form  of  writing 
cuneiform,  from  the  Latin  cuneus,  mean¬ 
ing  wedge.  Like  Egyptian  writing,  cunei¬ 
form  began  as  picture  writing,  but  as  scribes 
developed  speed,  they  left  out  parts  of  the 
pictures,  until  finally  only  signs  and  symbols 
remained. 

We  have  noted  that  the  old  Egyptian 
writing  was  interpreted  by  means  of  the 
Rosetta  Stone;  the  secrets  of  cuneiform  were 
unfolded  in  a  similar  way  when  inscriptions 
were  discovered  on  the  Behistun  Cliff,  in 
Persia.  Just  before  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  an 
English  soldier  and  scholar,  climbed  the 
steep  cliff  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  copied 
the  three  inscriptions  which  he  found  there. 
One  was  in  Persian,  one  in  the  old  cunei¬ 
form,  and  a  third  in  Susian,  the  language 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 

Frieze  of  Sumerian  Cattle 


This  frieze  formed  part  of  the  decoration  on  the  front  of  the  temple  of  the  cow-goddess,  near  ancient 
Ur.  Above  are  the  marching  bulls;  below  is  a  dairy  scene.  The  limestone  figures  are  laid  in  bitumen— 
a  form  of  asphalt— and  framed  in  copper. 


of  the  region  of  Susa.  The  three  inscriptions 
had  the  same  meaning  and  had  been  placed 
high  up  on  the  cliff  to  record  the  great 
triumphs  of  the  Persian  king,  Darius.  Since 
the  Persian  could  be  translated  fairly  easily, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  comparing  the  old 
cuneiform  characters  with  the  Persian  to 
unlock  their  secrets.  Darius’  great  monu¬ 
ment  on  the  high  Behistun  Cliff  did  for  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley  what  the  Rosetta 
Stone  did  for  Egypt. 

The  large  number  of  clay  tablets  that 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  give  us  a  partial  story  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  thronged  cities  where  wealth  and 
splendor  flourished,  and  where  life  already 
was  complex.  Only  a  few  of  the  large 
mounds  which  mark  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  have  been  excavated.  Many  others 
will  have  to  be  investigated  and  dug  up 
before  we  can  get  a  clearer  picture  of  life 
of  the  long  ago  in  this  region. 

The  First  Civilized  Semites  and  Their 
Great  King,  Sargon  I.  After  the  Sumerians 
had  developed  a  great  civilization,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Akkadians,  a  wander¬ 
ing  Semitic  people  from  the  southern  desert, 
who  settled  at  first  as  neighbors  just  north 


of  the  Sumerians.  It  was  not  long  before 
war  broke  out  between  the  two  races  and 
it  continued  for  a  long  time.  The  Akka¬ 
dians  were  not  very  successful  until  they 
were  led  to  battle  by  a  powerful  chieftain 
named  Sargon  I,  who  about  2500  b.c.  estab¬ 
lished  his  rule  all  over  the  great  plain.  It 
did  not  take  the  Akkadians  long  to  adopt 
the  ways  and  customs  of  the  people  they 
conquered.  Sargon  became  powerful.  He 
sent  his  armies  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
elsewhere  and  they  returned  with  plun¬ 
dered  treasures. 

The  Akkadians  learned  to  write  their 
own  language  in  the  cuneiform  characters 
of  the  Sumerians.  They  were  the  first  Se¬ 
mitic  people  to  have  a  written  language. 
They  also  learned  building,  sculpture,  and 
seal-cutting  from  the  Sumerians  and  in  time 
they  became  more  proficient  than  their 
teachers.  During  this  period  a  number  of 
myths  and  legends  were  written.  One  of 
them  includes  a  story  of  the  flood  which  is 
similar  to  the  one  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

Another  Important  Semitic  King— Ham¬ 
murabi,  the  Lawgiver.  Following  Sargon 
and  his  fellow  Akkadians,  other  groups  of 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 

A  King  Worshipping  the  Moon  God 

On  a  large  sculptured  slab,  recovered  at  Ur,  is 
a  record  of  the  activities  of  Ur-Nammu,  king  of  Ur, 
about  2250  b.c.  One  of  the  activities  of  the  king  is 
shown  in  this  picture— Ur-Nammu  pouring  out  li¬ 
bations  to  the  moon  god,  Nannar. 

Semites  from  the  desert  invaded  the  region. 
These  newcomers  conquered  old  Sumeria 
and  Akkadia.  A  new  line  of  kings  ruled 
from  the  city  of  Babylon  and  the  country 
now  became  known  as  Babylonia.  The 
greatest  of  all  these  new  kings  was  Ham¬ 
murabi  the  Great,  who  ruled  about 
2000  b.c. 

By  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  Babylon  had 
had  a  long  history.  It  possessed  a  vast  in¬ 
heritance  of  ancient  customs  regulating 
social,  industrial,  and  religious  life.  There 
were  many  traditions,  myths,  legends,  and 
philosophies.  The  country  had  a  well- 
defined  caste  system  ranging  from  the  king 
to  the  slave  who  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
chattel.  Hammurabi  achieved  many  things. 
He  reformed  the  calendar,  collected  taxes 
carefully  and  uniformly,  and  administered 
justice  fairly.  His  greatest  contribution  was 
a  code  of  laws  in  which  he  collected  and 
systematized  the  existing  customs  and  added 
new  regulations  of  his  own.  He  had  this 
code  inscribed  on  a  great  stone  which  was 
set  up  in  the  market  place  at  Babylon 
where  everyone  could  see  it.  The  code  rec¬ 


ognized  three  classes  of  people— nobles, 
freemen,  and  slaves.  Punishment  for  crime 
was  given  in  proportion  to  the  class  to 
which  the  culprit  belonged  as  well  as  to  the 
class  of  the  victim.  Many  of  the  laws  in  the 
code  are  very  similar  to  the  laws  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  of  course  was 
written  later. 

During  the  age  of  Hammurabi,  farming 
and  commerce  were  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people.  The  outstanding  gods  were 
Marduk  and  Ishtar  and  the  belief  in  them 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  lives  of 
the  people.  Vague  ideas  were  current  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  life  after  death,  but  their  views 
on  this  subject  were  not  so  definite  as  those 
of  the  Egyptians.  Attempts  to  foretell  the 
future  were  made  by  examining  the  insides 
of  animals  or  by  reading  the  stars.  Educa¬ 
tion  was  in  charge  of  the  priests.  Little  ol 
their  Semitic  architecture  has  been  left,  but 
we  do  know  that  they  used  the  arch  and 
the  tower  in  their  buildings. 

The  Earliest  Known  Horsemen  Enter 
Babylonia.  The  glories  of  the  early  Baby- 


University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 

A  Pictographic  Tablet 

This  example  of  pictographic  writing  is  from  Ur 
in  Mesopotamia  and  dates  back  to  about  3000  b.c. 
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British  Museum,  London 

An  Assyrian  King  Goes  Lion  Hunting 

This  bas-relief  from  the  royal  palace  at  Nineveh  shows  King  Assurbanipal  on  a  lion  hunt. 


Ionian  Empire  began  to  wane  when  bar¬ 
barian  mountaineers  on  horses  invaded 
Babylonia.  The  Kassites,  as  these  moun¬ 
taineers  were  called,  attacked  Babylonia 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Hyksos  were 
conquering  Egypt  (1800  b.c.)  .  The  Kassites 
came  down  from  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Tigris  in  increasing  numbers,  and  seized 
the  property  and  wealth  of  the  people  of 
the  plains.  They  adopted  the  gods,  tradi¬ 
tions,  customs,  and  language  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians.  For  about  six  centuries  the  Kassite 
conquerors  ruled  Babylon  and  many  other 
cities  of  Babylonia.  During  the  entire 
period  there  was  much  fighting  and  dis¬ 
order  among  the  various  peoples,  with  a 
consequent  lowering  of  moral  and  religious 
standards. 

The  Warlike  Assyrians  Enter  the  Valley. 

About  1300  b.c.  another  group  of  people 
who  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  Valley,  near  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  started  on  a  career  of  expansion 
to  the  southward  and  succeeded  in  con¬ 
quering  Babylonia.  The  new  conquerors 
were  the  Assyrians.  As  early  as  3000  b.c. 
Asstir,  their  capital,  was  founded  by  Se¬ 
mitic  nomads  from  the  desert,  who  were 
influenced  quite  early  by  Sumerian  civi¬ 


lization.  The  location  of  Assyria  in  the 
mountains  far  above  the  plains  gave  it  an 
invigorating  climate  and  supplied  it  with 
building  stones,  which  were  not  found  in 
Babylonia  or  anywhere  on  the  plains. 
Nineveh  was  the  later  capital  of  Assyria. 
For  centuries  the  region  was  tributary  to 
the  Babylonians  during  the  period  of  Em¬ 
pire  and  later  to  the  Hittites  until  1300  b.c. 
About  that  time  the  Assyrians  fought  their 
conquerors  and  obtained  their  freedom. 

After  achieving  their  independence,  the 
Assyrians  started  on  a  career  of  expansion. 
They  conquered  Damascus,  Tarsus,  Ionia, 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  built 
up  the  greatest  empire  that  had  existed  up 
to  that  time.  The  achievement  seems  re¬ 
markable  when  we  consider  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  rivals  of  Assyria.  The 
Phoenicians  were  flourishing  on  the  Medi- 
terranean  coast,  the  Hebrews  were  already 
in  Palestine,  and  the  commercial  Syrians 
had  a  prosperous  country  with  Damascus 
as  the  chief  city.  All  these  people  offered 
stubborn  resistance  to  Assyrian  conquests. 

How  the  Assyrians  Ruled  Their  Empire. 
The  subject  states  of  Assyria  were  ruled  by 
provincial  governors,  who  collected  heavy 
taxes  and  maintained  large  armies  at 
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local  expense.  The  Assyrian  soldiers  were 
equipped  with  iron  weapons,  adopted  from 
the  Hittites,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to 
build  up  a  perfect  fighting  machine.  The 
harshness  of  Assyrian  rule  made  many 
deadly  enemies  of  the  subject  peoples.  A 
policy  of  frightfulness  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  make  their  enemies  fear  them. 
Rulers  exulted  in  boasting  of  their  cruelty 
to  prisoners.  The  rule  of  the  Assyrians  did 
not  last  long  and  reached  its  height  in  the 
ninth  century  b.c.  Assyria  wasted  her 
strength  by  constant  wars.  Hatred,  because 
of  the  cruelties  and  crushing  taxation, 
caused  the  oppressed  people  to  unite  and 
finally  break  away.  Egypt  obtained  her  free¬ 
dom.  Then,  beset  by  the  Chaldeans,  Medes, 
Persians,  and  other  enemies,  Assyria  fell 
and  her  glorious  capital  was  reduced  to  a 
pile  of  smoking  ruins. 

What  Civilization  Owes  to  the  Assyrians. 
The  Assyrians  made  some  contributions  to 


civilization.  They  took  over  the  cuneiform 
signs  of  language  from  Babylonia  and  im¬ 
proved  them  to  a  great  extent  before  hand¬ 
ing  them  on  to  others.  While  they  did  not 
attain  the  heights  reached  by  Babylonia 
commercially  and  culturally,  they  repre¬ 
sented  for  a  time  a  far  greater  military  and 
political  power.  The  Assyrian  capital,  Nin¬ 
eveh,  was  famed  for  its  buildings  and 
libraries.  A  systematic  collection  of  the 
books  of  the  day  was  made  and  one  of  the 
earliest  important  libraries  known  was  built 
up  by  the  last  great  Assyrian  rider,  Assur- 
banipal  (about  668  to  626  b.c.)  .  After 
lying  for  2,500  years  in  the  ruins  of  the 
palace,  thousands  of  the  clay  tablets  were 
found  and  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 
Some  of  them  have  been  translated,  and 
a  few  date  back  centuries  before  Assur- 
banipal’s  time.  The  Assyrians  affected  He¬ 
brew  history  as  we  shall  see,  and  influenced 
all  the  nations  which  surrounded  them. 


THE  FAR  EAST-CHINA 


What  We  Know  about  Ancient  China. 

We  have  been  studying  about  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  began  and  progressed  in  the 
Near  East— the  center  of  the  Old  World. 
About  the  same  time  many  people  in  far-off 
China  were  flocking  into  the  great  river 
valleys  of  that  country  and  were  there 
laying  the  foundations  for  a  great  culture 
which  developed  through  the  centuries. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
there  was  an  Old  Stone  Age  in  China  which 
was  followed  by  a  New  Stone  Age.  Stone 
tools  and  implements,  broken  pieces  of 
pottery,  and  debris  have  been  found  in  the 
earliest  places  where  people  gathered  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  There  are  also  evi¬ 
dences  to  show  that  toward  the  close  of  the 
New  Stone  Age,  men  learned  farming,  and 
that  not  very  long  afterwards,  a  Copper  and 
Bronze  Age  followed. 

The  great  fertile  valleys  and  broad  allu- 


Buffalo  Museum  of  Science 

Early  Chinese  Pottery 


vial  plains  attracted  primitive  peoples.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  just  where  these  people 
first  developed  their  civilization,  but  soon 
there  appeared  two  great  groupings  of 
people,  one  along  the  Yellow  River  and 
the  other  in  the  Yangtze  Valley.  The  Chi' 
nese  have  no  traditions  concerning  the 
entrance  of  their  ancestors  into  the  country. 
Some  scholars  have  tried  to  connect  them 
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with  the  Sumerians  of  Babylonia,  some  of 
whom,  they  believe,  moved  eastward  across 
the  deserts  and  over  the  mountains  to 
China.  There  is  little  evidence  for  this 
view  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  Chinese  developed  out  of  the  primitive 
Mongolian  stock  near  the  regions  where 
they  now  live. 

Why  We  Will  Never  Discover  the  Secrets 
of  Early  Chinese  History.  We  will  never 
know  much  about  early  Chinese  history, 
mainly  because  of  the  impossible  legends 
and  mythical  stories  which  are  told  about 
tire  beginning  of  China.  They  tell  of  long- 
lived  mythological  beings  who  ruled  the 
country  and  who  invented  the  arts  and 
other  features  of  civilization.  Some  of  these, 
according  to  the  myths,  were  vicious  and 
cruel,  and  are  blamed  for  bringing  much 
evil  into  the  world.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  real  historical  information  about 
early  China  is  that  an  emperor  of  the  third 
century  b.c.  ordered  that  all  records  of  his 
country’s  history  should  be  destroyed  and 
that  historians  and  other  learned  men  be 
put  to  death.  He  did  this  with  a  view  of 
making  posterity  believe  that  the  impor¬ 


tance  of  the  Chinese  world  began  with  him¬ 
self.  He  was  defeated  in  this  plan  because 
the  books  of  the  learned  Confucius  were 
discovered  later.  But  owing  to  the  lack  of 
historical  information  about  ancient  China 
we  cannot  give  any  exact  dates  for  the 
reigns  of  early  kings. 

By  the  year  2000  b.c.,  China  had  ex¬ 
panded  considerably  and  people  were 
spread  out  far  beyond  the  two  early  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Yellow  and  Yangtze  Valleys. 
Before  700  b.c.  China  had  become  a  feudal 
state.  As  in  Egypt,  much  earlier,  the  nobles 
fought  one  another,  and  the  ruler  lost  his 
power  because  he  could  not  control  them. 
Within  two  hundred  years,  however,  Chi¬ 
nese  society  was  fairly  stable  and  secure. 


Metal  coins  go  back  to  the  Han  Period  and 
earlier.  Shirt,  knife,  ox,  and  ax  shapes  were  prob¬ 
ably  chosen  because  real  shirts,  knives,  oxen,  and 
axes  had  hitherto  served  as  mediums  of  exchange. 
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Keystone 


The  Great  Wall  winds  over  mountains  and  across 
valleys  for  more  than  1,500  miles.  It  was  first  built 
in  the  third  century  b.c.  to  keep  out  invaders.  The 
present  wall  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

People  lived  in  well-built  houses,  dressed 
in  silk  and  homespun,  rode  in  carriages  and 
chariots,  had  exquisite  dishes  and  fine  pot¬ 
tery,  and  measured  time  by  sundials. 

The  Wisest  Man  in  China— Confucius. 
Under  Ling  Wang,  one  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  dynasty  of  this  period,  Confucius  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  551  b.c.  The 
teachings  of  this  great  philosopher  affected 
religion,  ethics,  and  government.  He  edited 
the  Chinese  “Classics,”  with  which  his  name 
has  ever  since  been  associated.  His  later 
years  were  devoted  to  public  services,  to 
travels  all  over  China,  and  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  He  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  but  was 
never  fully  appreciated  in  life.  After  his 
death,  he  became  the  center  of  religious 
worship.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  all 
over  China  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him.  In  the  minds  of  the  people  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  god.  (See  p.  158.) 

The  First  Chinese  Emperor.  The  first 


ruler  of  China  to  call  himself  emperor  was 
Shi  Hwang  Ti,  the  Prince  of  Tsin,  the  most 
northwesterly  province  of  China.  After  be¬ 
coming  emperor  (221  b.c.)  he  built  palaces, 
great  buildings,  roads,  and  canals.  He  sup¬ 
pressed  a  great  revolt  in  his  country  and 
also  defeated  Tartar  and  other  barbarian 
tribes  which  were  attacking  his  domains. 
The  Great  Wall  of  China  was  begun  by 
him  to  protect  the  country  from  incursions 
of  Tartars  on  the  north.  It  was  this  ruler 
who  ordered  that  all  historical  writings 
should  be  destroyed,  so  that  he  could  be 
known  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  China. 
He  so  impressed  his  influence  on  China 
that,  though  his  dynasty  fell  in  206  b.c.,  the 
name  of  his  province,  Tsin  (China) ,  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  The  Han  dynasty  followed,  lasting 
more  than  four  centuries.  National  feeling 
increased  and  China  expanded  westward. 
Since  its  fall,  twenty  dynasties  have  ruled 
in  China,  the  last  of  which,  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  fell  in  1912,  when  a  republic  was 
established. 

The  Achievements  of  the  Early  Chinese. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time 
Egypt  was  in  the  height  of  her  power  Chi¬ 
nese  artisans  were  producing  painted  pot- 


Painted  Pottery  Vessel— Han  Dynasty 

The  Han  Dynasty  (206  b.c.-a.d.  220)  made  such 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  Chinese  that  even  today 
they  sometimes  call  themselves  “Sons  of  Han.’’ 
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lery,  carved  ivories,  and  richly-decorated 
bronzes.  Almost  as  early  as  in  Egypt  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing  was  developed,  which  may 
be  compared  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  or 
the  cuneiform  code  of  Babylonia,  although 
it  differed  from  both.  At  first,  Chinese 
writing  consisted  of  pictograms— pictures 
that  had  been  simplified  into  symbols.  In 
the  next  stage,  ideograms  or  groups  of  pic¬ 
tures  stood  for  ideas.  Finally  a  system  of 
phonograms  or  symbols  was  used.  It  has 


always  been  a  great  handicap  because  of 
the  thousands  of  different  characters  which 
are  so  difficult  to  memorize.  China  never 
developed  a  simple  alphabet  like  those  of 
the  western  nations.  The  early  Chinese 
were  devoted  to  mechanics  and  engineering. 
The  Great  Wall  stands  among  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  Later,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Chinese 
achieved  much,  such  as  printing  books  and 
possibly  the  invention  of  the  compass,  be¬ 
fore  these  were  known  in  Europe. 


THE  FAR  EAST -INDIA 


The  Isolation  of  a  Large  Country.  India 
is  a  great  peninsula  which  reaches  south¬ 
ward  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  triangle  with  the  base  resting 
upon  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  the  north, 
and  the  apex  projecting  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  the  south.  On  the  map  of  Asia, 
India  does  not  look  large,  but  in  reality  it 
is  larger  than  Europe  if  we  leave  out  Russia. 
India  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  a  great  extent.  Like  China,  it  is  cut  off 


Seals  of  the  Indus  Valley 

Many  seals  have  been  found  in  recently  exca¬ 
vated  mounds  in  this  region  of  India.  They  contain 
representations  of  the  zebu,  buffalo,  or  rhinoceros, 
as  well  as  phonetic  writing,  which  goes  back  5,000 
years.  Unfortunately,  the  inscriptions  remain  un¬ 
deciphered. 

from  Europe  and  the  Near  East  by  great 
deserts  and  mountains.  In  the  north  the 
Himalayas  form  a  mountain  barrier  and 
the  sea  forms  a  water  boundary  around  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula.  In  spite  of  the  great 
mountains  in  the  north,  many  people  from 
the  earliest  days  moved  into  India  by  way 
of  the  northwestern  and  northeastern 
frontiers. 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

Painted  Jar  of  the  Indus  Valley 


Much  pottery  has  been  uncovered  in  this  river 
valley,  which  gives  clews  to  the  early  civilization 
that  arose  there. 

How  Old  Is  the  Civilization  of  India? 
Until  recent  years,  it  was  believed  that  the 
civilization  of  India  was  not  so  old  as 
the  civilization  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  or 
China.  In  1931,  however,  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery  was  made.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  five  thousand  years  old  or  more  was 
discovered  buried  deep  down  under  layers 
of  mud  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  River. 
Statues,  buildings,  brick  houses,  pottery, 
seals,  and  other  objects  were  uncovered. 
It  is  quite  evident  now  that  a  civilization 
developed  early  in  this  river  valley  and  pos¬ 
sibly  that  even  earlier  there  was  a  Stone 
Age  there.  Traces  of  such  early  civilization 
in  the  Indus  Valley  have  been  buried  under 
many  layers  of  silt  and  mud. 

The  Early  Peoples  of  India.  India  from 
the  earliest  days  has  been  subject  to  many 
invasions.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  a 
white  invasion  came  into  India  from  the 
northwest.  Some  time  after  2000  b.c.  the 
Sanskrit-speaking  Aryans  reached  India  and 


settled  in  the  Indus  Valley.  They  conquered 
a  dark-skinned  people,  known  as  the  Dra- 
vidians,  whom  they  found  there,  and  ruled 
over  them. 

Our  earliest  sources  of  information  about 
the  history  of  India  come  from  the  religious 
writings,  known  as  the  Vedas,  Brahmanas, 
and  the  Upanishads.  The  Rig  Veda ,  which 
was  written  between  3000  and  1000  b.c., 
contains  about  a  thousand  old  hymns  which 
were  memorized  by  the  priests  and  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  another  long  be¬ 
fore  they  were  written.  The  language  of  the 
Rig  Veda  is  Sanskrit,  which  has  similarities 
to  ancient  Greek  and  Persian.  These  lan¬ 
guages  and  some  others  are  often  referred 
to  as  Indo-European  languages  because 
they  were  spoken  both  in  Europe  and  in 
India. 

During  this  period,  in  India,  the  father 
was  the  lord  of  the  household  and  was  also 
a  priest  who  offered  sacrifices.  The  com¬ 
munity  was  agricultural,  for  almost  all 
people  were  farmers,  and  the  standard  of 
value  was  the  cow.  The  mother  was  the 
mistress  of  the  household  and  shared  con¬ 
trol  of  the  children  and  slaves  with  her 
husband.  The  standard  of  morality  at  this 
time  was  relatively  high  as  the  people  of 
India  tried  to  lead  good  lives. 

The  Sacred  River  of  India— the  Ganges. 
Many  conquests  were  made  at  this  period 
about  which  we  know  little.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  the  valley  of  the  sacred  riv^r, 
Ganges,  another  early  seat  of  civilization. 
In  the  course  of  the  struggles,  a  differentia¬ 
tion  of  occupations  took  place.  A  priest¬ 
hood  and  a  class  of  warriors  developed  in 
addition  to  the  agricultural  class  already  in 
existence.  The  caste  system,  which  still  has 
so  great  a  hold  upon  India,  came  into  being. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  the  gulf  which 
separated  the  Aryans  from  the  dark-skinned 
peoples  which  they  conquered,  and  also  in 
part  to  the  efforts  of  the  priesthood  which 
now  emerged  to  maintain  its  sanctity. 
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Gendreau 


The  Sacred  Ganges 

This  view  of  the  River  Ganges  was  taken  at  Benares,  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindus  and  headquarters  of 
their  religion.  The  river  rises  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  flows  by  several  channels  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Its  total  length  is  1,550  miles. 


Buddha  the  Wise,  the  Enlightened. 

About  550  b.c.  when  Confucius  was  born 
in  China,  a  great  religious  reformer  was 
born  in  India.  His  name  was  Buddha.  The 
early  religion  of  the  Aryans  in  India  was 
Brahmanism  or  Hinduism.  It  had  crude 
conceptions  of  gods;  bloody  sacrifices  were 
offered;  and  people  held  a  very  dismal  view 
of  life.  Many  starved  themselves  and  in¬ 
flicted  torture  upon  their  bodies.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  and 
they  feared  that  their  souls  might  be  born 
again  in  some  despised  animal  or  in  a  per¬ 
son  of  lower  caste.  Buddha  made  many 
changes  in  the  old  religion  of  India,  which 
are  summed  up  in  his  “Four  Noble 
Truths.”  We  will  discuss  these  in  a  later 
unit.  Buddhism  spread  in  India  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  many  centuries.  Then 


Buddhism  gradually  died  in  the  land  of 
its  birth,  but  it  flourishes  in  many  other 
countries  today.  (See  p.  155.) 

Relations  between  India  and  Europe. 
From  the  earliest  times,  trade  routes  con¬ 
nected  India  with  the  West.  Much  of  the 
gold  and  riches  of  India  were  sent  by  cara¬ 
vans  over  the  mountains  and  across  the 
desert  to  the  Near  East  and  often  these 
treasures  were  sent  by  sea.  About  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Darius  the  Great 
of  Persia  annexed  the  Indus  region  (Pun¬ 
jab)  to  his  dominions.  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  added  it  to  his 
newly-formed  empire  in  326  b.c.  This  is  the 
first  exact  date  we  have  in  the  history  of 
India.  We  shall  study  later  the  important 
part  played  by  India  in  its  relations  with 
Europe. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  From  what  sources  do  we  get  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ancient  Egypt? 

2.  Why  was  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  for  primitive  man  to  settle? 

3.  How  did  the  Nile  stimulate  the  early 
Egyptians  to  use  their  minds?  With  what  re¬ 
sults? 

4.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  writing? 
What  changes  took  place  in  Egyptian  writing? 

5.  Why  did  the  Egyptians  build  pyramids? 
What  do  we  learn  from  the  pyramids? 

6.  What  were  the  differences  between  the 
Egyptian  kingdom  and  the  Egyptian  Empire? 

7.  What  reforms  did  Ikhnaton  attempt? 
Why  was  he  a  great  man? 

8.  What  aspects  of  Egyptian  culture  were 
passed  on  to  other  people? 

9.  Why  did  early  civilizations  develop  in 
the  Mesopotamian  Valley? 

10.  Where  did  the  Sumerians  come  from? 
Why  did  they  enter  the  Plain  of  Shinar? 

11.  What  is  the  connection  between  the 
Sumerian  number  system  and  our  clocks? 
our  maps? 

12.  Where  did  the  Semitic  peoples,  who 
settled  in  Mesopotamia,  come  from? 

13.  What  contributions  did  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  of  this  early  period  make  to  later  civiliza¬ 
tions? 

14.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Assyrian  Empire? 

15.  Describe  Assyrian  civilization.  What  do 
we  owe  to  it? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


prehistoric 

Rameses 

hieroglyphs 

Sargon 

cuneiform 

civilization 

cosmopolitan 

papyrus 

Mesopotamia 

obelisk 

Osiris 

sexagesimal 

Euphrates 

Champollion 

Nineveh 

Thotmes 

Assyria 

alluvial 

archaeologist 

cataract 

delta 

pharaoh 

sphinx 

pictograph 

Gizeh 

Cheops 

frieze 

Sumerian 

Menes 

Hammurabi 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  What  was  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  Egypt’s  location,  physical  features,  cli¬ 
mate  and  her  occupations,  inventions,  re¬ 
ligion?  connection  between  Mesopotamia’s? 

2.  What  our  culture  owes  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians. 

3.  Idle  rights  and  obligations  of  each  Egyp¬ 
tian  social  class.  Of  each  Babylonian  class. 

Puzzlers.  1.  In  view  of  the  ancient  way  of 
dating  events,  how  does  the  modern  historian 
determine  in  what  year  b.c.  an  event  occurred? 

2.  How  could  Champollion  figure  out  the 
words  in  the  unknown  Egyptian  inscription 
from  a  Greek  translation?  (Imagine  that  you 
were  presented  with  a  Russian  paragraph  and 
the  same  passage  in  English.) 

3.  Why  did  the  Egyptians  call  the  northern 
part  of  their  country  “Lower  Egypt”  and  the 
southern  “Upper  Egypt”? 

4.  Why  could  ancient  peoples  look  upon 
the  head  of  the  state  as  a  god? 

5.  Idle  Babylonian  temple  often  was  also 
an  important  commercial  house. 

6.  Why  the  Babylonians  used  60  and  not 
10  as  the  basis  for  their  number  system. 

7.  Why  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  used 
such  different  building  and  writing  materials. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Compare  the  location  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  in  relation  to 
the  30th  parallel,  their  exposure  to  invaders, 
and  commerce  with  others. 

2.  Compare  the  climate  of  Egypt  and  Baby¬ 
lonia  with  North  America  in  the  same  lati¬ 
tude. 

3.  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  caravan  and 
sea  routes,  and  the  goods  traded. 

4.  The  various  Semitic  peoples  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  c.  1950  b.c.  and  a.d.  1950. 

5.  Kingdoms  and  empires  around  the  Fer¬ 
tile  Crescent,  3000-500  b.c. 

Library  Reports.  1.  “The  Hittite  Empire  and 
Its  Influence.” 

2.  Archaeological  excavations  in  Egypt  and 
Babylonia. 

3.  How  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  added 
and  divided  numbers  and  handled  fractions. 

4.  How  scholars  unraveled  the  ancient 
cuneiform  scripts. 

5.  “The  Story  of  the  Rosetta  Stone.” 

6.  “Revelations  of  King  Tut’s  Tomb.” 
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(See  National  Geographic  Magazine,  May, 
1923.) 

7.  “Egyptians  Sports  and  Amusements.” 

8.  “Babylonian  Astrology.” 

Chalk  Talks.  1.  The  layout,  within,  of  a  pyra¬ 
mid;  and  the  purposes  of  such  a  tomb.  (See 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  J.  A.  Hammer- 
ton  (ed.) ,  Wonders  of  the  Past.) 

2.  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  art. 

3.  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  calendars. 

Book  Reviews.  D.  E.  Smith  and  J.  Ginsburg, 
Numbers  and  Numerals;  C.  L.  Woolley,  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees;  J.  Baikie,  Ancient  Assyria; 
A.  Bell,  Ki?ig  Tut-Ankh-Amen. 

Biographies.  Ikhnaton,  Thothmes  III,  Rameses 
II,  Hammurabi. 

Essays.  1.  “How  Man  Learned  to  Write.” 

2.  “How  Man  Learned  to  Measure  Time.” 

3.  “The  Wheel:  Its  Invention  and  Impor¬ 
tance.” 

Cartoons.  1.  “Union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Kingdoms.”  2.  The  hard  lot  of  a  slave  (Egypt 
or  Babylonia) .  3.  “Weighed  in  the  Balance!” 

4.  “Honoring  Ikhnaton.”  5.  “Nile,  Giver  of 
Life.”  6.  “Thothmes  the  Conqueror.”  7.  The 
coming  of  the  horse  and  the  camel.  8.  “The 
Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.” 

9.  “Fruitful  Euphrates.”  10.  In  praise  of 
Hammurabi’s  Code. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  “The  Greatness  of  Ham¬ 
murabi.” 

2.  A  sight-seer  in  Nineveh  in  the  days  of 
Assurbanipal. 

3.  Ancient  Egyptian  and  modern  English 
writing  methods.  (Compare  use  of  consonants, 
vowels,  capitals,  punctuation,  separation  of 
words  and  sentences,  paragraphing.) 

4.  Transformation  of  tribal  government 
into  civilized  government  in  ancient  Egypt. 
(What  political  inventions  were  made?) 

5.  Medicine,  mathematics,  and  engineering 
in  ancient  Egypt. 

6.  Literature  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Story.  You  awaken  (dream?)  in  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon  and  tell  of  the  simple,  everyday  comforts 
and  necessities  of  our  time  that  you  miss  (e.g., 
glass,  electricity,  ice  cream,  matches) . 
Broadcasts.  1.  News  commentator  to  ancient 
Egyptians,  on  “Kassites  seize  Babylonia.” 

2.  Similarly,  to  Babylonians,  on  “Egyptians 
Drive  Out  Hyksos.” 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Students  impersonate  each 
of  the  following  and  boast  of  their  gifts  to 


man’s  progress:  pottery,  wheel,  metal,  phonetic 
writing,  glass,  the  sail. 

Charts  and  Tables.  1.  Of  the  famous  dates  and 
events  in  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  history. 

2.  Of  the  major  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
contributions  to  civilization. 

3.  Notable  events  in  Egyptian  and  Fertile 
Crescent  history  that  happened  about  the 
same  time.  For  example,  place  each  of  the 
following  dates  in  a  circle  and,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  print  in  the  circle  the  notable  his¬ 
torical  facts:  c.  3000,  c.  2000,  c.  1500,  c.  1000, 
c.  500  b.c. 

Things  to  Make  or  Draw.  1.  Models:  an 
Egyptian  ship;  a  pyramid;  Sphinx;  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  home;  a  shadoof;  an  ancient  wheel. 

2.  Booklet  showing  implements,  utensils, 
and  other  features  of  Babylonian  life. 

3.  Maps:  .  showing  2000  years  of  Egyptian 
expansion,  c.  3400-1400  b.c.;  ancient  Egypt, 
showing  its  physical  features,  cities,  bounda¬ 
ries;  similar  map  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Assyria. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  E.  J.  Arnold,  Stories  of  Ancient 
Peoples;  James  Baikie,  Ancient  Assyria;  E.  J. 
Banks,  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 
World;  S.  M.  Best,  Egypt  and  Her  Neighbors; 
F.  H.  Brooksbank,  Legends  of  Ancient  Egypt; 
A.  J.  Church,  Stories  of  the  East  from  Herod¬ 
otus;  F.  A.  Kummer,  The  First  Days  of  His¬ 
tory;  F.  A.  Kummer,  The  Great  Road;  Dor¬ 
othy  Mills,  The  Book  of  the  Ancient  World 
for  Younger  Readers;  D.  C.  Peattie,  Story  of 
Ancient  Civilization. 

Advanced.  A.  M.  Blackman,  Luxor  and  Its 
Temples;  G.  W.  Botsford,  Source  Book  of 
Ancient  History;  J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient 
Times;  J.  H.  Breasted,  The  Dawn  of  Con¬ 
science;  Edward  Chiera,  They  Wrote  In  Clay; 
A.  B.  Grosse,  The  Civilization  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians;  M.  Jastrow,  The  Civilization  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria;  L.  W.  King,  Babylo¬ 
nian  Religion;  G.  C.  C.  Maspero,  Life  in  An¬ 
cient  Egypt  and  Assyria;  E.  L.  Meadowcroft, 
The  Gift  of  the  River;  A.  T.  Olmstead,  His¬ 
tory  of  Assyria;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Making 
of  Egypt;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Babylonians  and  As¬ 
syrians,  Life  and  Customs;  C.  L.  Woolley, 
The  Sumerians. 

Fiction.  Archie  Bell,  King  Tut-Ankn-Amen; 
A.  C.  Best,  Iloney  of  the  Nile. 


CIVILIZATION  IN  FERTILE  RIVER  VALLEYS 
CHINA  AND  INDIA 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  is  the  evidence  that  shows  civili¬ 
zation  developed  in  China’s  river  valleys 
about  the  same  time  as  in  Egypt  and  Meso¬ 
potamia? 

2.  Why  do  we  know  little  about  early 
China  as  compared  with  ancient  Egypt? 

3.  In  what  ways  can  you  compare  the  his¬ 
tory  of  China  with  that  of  Egypt? 

4.  Why  is  Confucius  important? 

5.  Who  called  himself  the  “first  emperor”? 
What  were  his  achievements? 

6.  Has  Chinese  writing  developed  like  that 
of  Western  nations?  Why  has  Chinese  writing 
been  a  handicap  to  the  Chinese? 

7.  What  is  the  evidence  that  civilization 
developed  early  in  India? 

8.  Why  was  early  India  isolated? 

9.  What  is  the  Rig  Veda?  Why  is  it  im¬ 
portant? 

10.  What  two  peoples  occupied  ancient 
India? 

11.  What  contacts  did  India  have  with  the 
Near  East? 

12.  What  did  Buddha  do  for  India? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Indus 

legend 

artisan 

sanctity 

sundial 

feudal 

incursion 

ideogram 

phonogram 

classics 

Aryan 

caste 

Yangtze 

Buddhism 

myth 

Brahmanism 

sovereign 

Sanskrit 

province 

Himalayas 

pictogram 

Shi  Hwang  Ti 

transmigration 

Han  dynasty 

Rig  Veda 

Hinduism 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Although  apparently  several 
ancient  peoples  invented  systems  of  phonetic 
writing,  only  the  Egyptians  devised  an  alpha¬ 
bet.  Why?  Why  did  not  the  Egyptians  also  in¬ 
vent  vowel  signs?  What  are  the  advantages  of 
an  alphabet? 

2.  Common  features  of  the  religions  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Babylonia,  India. 


Puzzlers.  1.  Why  the  beginnings  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  were  associated  with  the  invention  of 
phonetic  writing  and  metal  implements. 

2.  Why  cities  are  found  in  every  civilized 
culture  but  are  not  found  in  prehistoric  (sav¬ 
age,  barbarian)  cultures. 

3.  Is  it  merely  coincidence  that  all  the 
early  Old  World  civilizations  arose  along  river 
valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  30th  paral¬ 
lel  and  during  a  period  about  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago? 

Library  Reports  1.  Principal  events  in  the 
early  civilization  of  China,  or  of  India. 

2.  Modern  discoveries  of  prehistoric  human 
life  in  Asia. 

3.  Achievements  of  the  Prince  of  Tsin,  Em¬ 
peror  Shi  Hwang  Ti. 

4.  Early  Babylonian  and  Indian  seals  and 
their  uses. 

Things  to  Make.  1.  Models  or  drawings  of 
early  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Indian,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  boats. 

2.  Maps  of  the  principal  features  of  ancient 
India,  China. 


3. 


SUMMARY  CHART  OF  EARLIEST 
CIVILIZATIONS 


Notable  Events,  Persons,  Accomplishments 


Region 

Before 

5000 

B.C. 

5000- 

4000 

4000- 

3000 

3000- 

2000 

2000- 

1000 

1000- 
1  B.C. 

Egypt 

Meso¬ 

potamia 

China 

India 

READING  LIST 

H.  G.  Creel,  The  Birth  of  China ;  A.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  The  Ancient  Geography  of  India;  H.  H. 
Gowen  and  J.  W.  Hall,  Outline  History  of 
China;  W.  E.  Griffis,  China’s  Story;  A.  F.  R. 
Hoernle  and  FI.  A.  Stark,  History  of  India; 
E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Religions  of  India; 
Helena  Kno,  Giants  of  China;  Elizabeth 
Seeger,  The  Pageant  of  Chinese  History;  Lim 
Sian-Tek,  Folk  Tales  from  China;  V.  A.  Smith, 
Early  History  of  India;  H.  Webster,  Historical 
Selections. 


UNIT  II 


HOW  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE  WERE 

SPREAD 

1.  How  Desert  Nomads  Became  Civilized  and  Aided  in  Spreading  Civi¬ 
lization— The  Arameans,  The  Phoenicians,  The  Early  Hebrews 

2.  How  the  Indo-Europeans  Were  Civilized  and  How  They  Spread 
Civilization— The  Medes,  The  Persians 

3.  How  Civilization  Developed  on  the  Islands  and  Shores  of  the 
Aegean  Sea 


PREVIEW 

In  this  unit  we  shall  study  about  the  spread  and  development  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture  as  they  apply  to  the  western  world.  At  present ,  we  shall  not 
be  concerned  with  the  civilizations  of  China  and  India ,  but  with  the  origins 
of  our  own  culture.  These  origins ,  as  we  have  seen,  began  with  the  earliest 
appearance  of  man  in  regions  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  while  the  first 
great  advances  of  western  civilization  took  place  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
and  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley. 

The  stage,  upon  which  the  next  scene  of  human  advance  was  played, 
broadened  to  include  a  large  region  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  near  the  meeting  place  of  three  continents— Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
In  this  region,  culture  was  spread  over  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  the  Aegean  Islands,  Crete,  and  part  of  the  Greek  Peninsula.  This 
section  of  the  world  was  favorable  to  the  development  of  human  progress. 

We  shall  see  that  groups  of  restless  wanderers— Semites— from  the  Arabian 
desert  moved  northward  and  after  becoming  civilized  aided  in  spreading  cul¬ 
ture.  The  chief  of  these  groups  were  the  Arameans,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
early  Hebrews.  About  the  same  time ,  groups  of  people  from  Europe  moved 
southward  from  the  northern  grasslands.  We  call  these  people  Indo-Europeans. 
A  part  of  the  history  that  followed  deals  with  the  struggles  between  the 
Semites  from  the  south  and  the  Indo-Europeans  from  the  north.  Among  the 
latter  peoples,  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  built  great  empires. 

Another  important  civilization  of  this  period  centered  in  Crete  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  people  who  lived  in  these  regions  learned 
much  from  the  older  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  important  to  our  study  because  the  Indo-Europeans  from  the  north 
who  descended  upon  them  took  over  much  of  their  culture  which  became 
the  basis  for  a  new  one— Greek  civilization.  This  brings  us  to  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  really  marks  the  beginning  of  the  European 
period. 
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UNIT  II 


HOW  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE  WERE 

SPREAD 


1.  How  Desert  Nomads  Became  Civilized  and  Aided  in  Spreading  Civilization 


THE  A RA MEANS 


Restless  Desert  Peoples.  We  have  seen 
that  Semitic  nomads  from  the  great  Arabian 
desert  moved  at  a  very  early  date  from  their 
southern  home  into  Mesopotamia  and 
mingled  with  a  non-Semitic  people  from 
the  east.  Here  in  Mesopotamia  they  estab¬ 
lished  one  of  their  earliest  centers  of  civi¬ 
lization.  Into  this  great  valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  rivers,  other  waves  of  Sem¬ 
ites  poured  from  time  to  time.  Many 
reasons  may  be  given  for  the  restlessness  of 
the  desert  people,  climate  being  the  chief. 
Climate  varies,  even  in  the  desert.  During 
periods  when  moisture  was  lacking  the  scant 
grasslands  burned  under  the  scorching  sun, 
forcing  people  and  flocks  to  move  farther 
and  farther  northward.  Another  reason  for 
the  northward  migrations  was  the  necessity 
for  seeking  wider  pasturage  for  the  flocks 
as  population  increased.  A  further  cause  of 
wandering  was  the  love  of  adventuring  into 
the  unknown,  which  is  characteristic  of 
human  beings.  Not  all  of  these  Semitic 
groups,  however,  pushed  into  Mesopotamia. 
One  stream  poured  into  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine  and  remained  there.  Foremost  among 
these  were  people  known  as  Arameans, 
often  called  Syrians. 

How  the  Arameans  Became  Important 
Traders.  The  Arameans,  who  had  left  their 
desert  home,  settled  in  Syria.  This  coun¬ 
try,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  the  map, 
was  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  travel 


A  Caravan  Crossing  the  Desert 


between  Egypt  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley.  Caravan  routes  connecting  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates  ran  through  Syria.  The 
Arameans  learned  much  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Babylonians  as  well  as  from  the 
Hittites,  an  Indo-European  people  who 
established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  favorable  location,  the 
Arameans  became  the  greatest  land  traders 
of  antiquity. 

The  Extent  of  Aramean  Trade.  The 

Arameans  of  Syria  were  keen  merchants. 
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HOW  CIVILIZATION  AND 

They  sent  their  caravans  and  camel  trains 
all  over  western  Asia  and  even  into  eastern 
Europe.  They  traded  in  ivory,  ebony,  and 
precious  stones  from  Egypt,  dyes  and  cloth 
from  Phoenicia,  gold  from  Macedonia,  iron 
from  the  Black  Sea,  and  spices,  textiles,  and 
carpets  from  Babylonia.  Their  cities,  espe¬ 
cially  Damascus,  became  wealthy  and  pow¬ 
erful.  The  Arameans  grew  so  strong  that 
for  centuries  they  prevented  the  warlike 
Assyrians,  who  had  conquered  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  from  taking  their  own  country, 
thus  blocking  the  Assyrian  march  westward. 

How  the  Arameans  Spread  Culture.  The 
Arameans  became  highly  civilized.  As  they 
traveled  over  the  caravan  routes  between 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  they  spread  the  ideas 
and  culture  that  they  had  learned  from 
these  two  peoples  as  well  as  what  they  had 
learned  from  the  Hittites  in  Asia  Minor. 
Thus  Babylonian  civilization  became 
known  in  Egypt,  and  Egyptian  civilization 
in  Babylonia.  Not  only  did  the  Arameans 
spread  ideas  and  culture,  but  in  time  they 
also  carried  the  alphabet,  which  they 
learned  from  the  Phoenicians,  with  them 


CULTURE  WERE  SPREAD 

into  western  Asia,  even  into  India.  This 
furnished  the  people  of  East  India  with  a 
form  of  writing,  which  eventually  became 
known  as  Sanscrit. 

One  of  the  Earliest  Universal  Lan¬ 
guages.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent 
times  to  agree  on  a  universal  language 
which  wotdd  facilitate  commerce  and  in¬ 
ternational  dealings.  You  may  have  heard 
of  the  attempts  made  to  create  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  new  language,  called  Esperanto.  The 
chief  languages  which  are  spoken  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  today  and  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  universal  languages  are  French  and 
English.  In  the  long  ago,  the  Aramean  mer¬ 
chants  carried  their  speech  with  them  and 
it  became  almost  a  universal  language  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  world.  It 
became  the  business  language  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent  and  was  generally  used  by  the 
common  people.  In  the  days  of  Jesus,  the 
speech  of  most  of  the  people  of  Palestine 
was  not  Hebrew  but  Aramaic.  Thus  the 
Arameans  spread  civilization  and  culture 
including  their  language  and  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  alphabet. 


THE  PHOENICIANS 


The  Phoenicians  and  Their  Country. 

Another  group  of  Semitic  people  who 
moved  northward  out  of  the  Arabian  Desert 
became  known  as  the  Phoenicians.  They 
settled  along  the  coast  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  gave  to  that 
coastal  plain  the  name  of  Phoenicia.  Cut 
off  to  some  extent  from  the  interior  by  the 
great  Lebanon  Mountains,  these  people  de¬ 
veloped  a  distinctive  history  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  although  they  learned  much  from  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

How  the  Phoenicians  Became  a  Great 
Seafaring  People.  Although  the  Egyptians 
had  developed  navigation  to  some  degree, 
the  Phoenicians  became  the  greatest  sailors 
of  the  ancient  world.  Living  close  to  the 


sea  they  soon  forgot  their  desert  life,  espe¬ 
cially  as  they  found  that  fishing  and  com¬ 
merce  were  more  profitable  than  farming. 
The  Phoenicians  constitute  an  excellent 
example  of  the  influence  of  environment 
upon  a  people,  for  before  they  migrated  to 
the  coast  they  had  never  seen  a  ship.  After 
they  reached  their  new  home  it  did  not  take 
them  long  to  construct  boats  that  could 
withstand  the  lashing  storms  of  the  sea. 
From  the  near-by  dense  forests  of  Lebanon 
they  obtained  excellent  timber  for  building 
their  vessels.  They  sailed  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  even  ventured 
out  of  sight  of  land,  steering  their  course 
by  the  North  Star.  As  the  Arameans  became 
the  great  land  merchants,  so  the  Phoeni- 


DESERT  NOMADS  BECOME  CIVILIZED 
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Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 


Model  of  a  Phoenician  Galley  of  the  Seventh 
Century,  b.c. 

cians  excelled  all  other  ancient  peoples  in 
sea  commerce. 

The  Origin  of  the  Phoenician  People. 

Just  when  the  Phoenicians  left  the  desert 
and  entered  the  land  which  they  made 
their  permanent  home  is  uncertain.  We  do 
know  that  as  early  as  1500  b.c.  they  had  a 
history  that  they  could  look  back  upon, 
and  that  their  chief  cities  were  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  From  that  time  on,  the  Phoenicians 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Mediterranean  especially  after  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  about  1200 
b.c.  Situated  like  Syria  and  Palestine  in  the 
region  between  the  seats  of  early  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  Phoenicians  carried  knowledge, 
ideas,  and  other  aspects  of  culture  with 
them  as  well  as  their  wares.  Thus  they 
aided  in  spreading  the  civilization  of  their 
time. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Phoenicians.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  settlements  around  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  the  Phoenicians  soon  extended 
their  commerce  to  the  island  of  Cyprus  and 
planted  a  trading  settlement  there.  In  their 
search  for  trade  they  became  great  ex¬ 
plorers.  They  traded  with  Egypt,  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
with  Italy  and  Spain.  In  time  they  became 
the  carriers  of  merchandise  for  the  various 
peoples  of  the  ancient  world.  They  obtained 


gold,  amber,  and  iron  from  Macedonia  and 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead  from  Spain;  slaves,  ivory,  ebony, 
panthers’  skins,  and  various  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Africa;  linen  from  Egypt;  copper 
from  Cyprus;  and  purple  dyes  from  the 
Aegean  Islands.  To  meet  the  increasing 
need  for  the  tin  required  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bronze,  they  sailed  beyond  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercides 
(the  Strait  of  Gibraltar)  into  the  Atlantic 
as  far  as  Cornwall  in  southwestern  England. 

The  Colonies  of  the  Phoenicians.  In 
seeking  markets  and  in  extending  their 
commerce  the  Phoenicians  found  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  establish  trading  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Many 
of  these  trading  posts  became  colonies.  As 
far  west  as  Gades  (called  Cadiz  today)  in 
southern  Spain,  the  Phoenicians  planted 
colonies.  Their  greatest  colony  was  Car¬ 
thage  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  the  most  important 
commercial  power,  as  we  shall  learn.  The 
original  Phoenician  cities,  however,  be¬ 
came  subject  to  other  nations  after  850  b.c. 
From  that  time  on,  they  paid  tribute  to 
Assyria,  or  Babylonia,  or  Persia,  but  so 
long  as  their  commerce  was  not  molested 
they  preferred  to  pay  money  to  the  greater 
military  states  around  them,  and  so  be  left 
in  peace  to  carry  on  their  trade  rather  than 
spend  their  wealth  in  struggles  for  liberty. 

The  Phoenicians  Spread  the  Alphabet. 
By  the  tenth  century,  b.c.,  the  Phoenicians 
were  using:  a  form  of  writing;  based  on  an 
alphabet,  which  they  found  necessary  in 
their  commercial  transactions.  Before  this 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians  had  worked  out  a  system  of 
conveying  ideas  by  means  of  pictures  and 
in  the  course  of  time  through  signs  and 
symbols.  The  Egyptians  even  worked  out 
letters,  but  did  not  use  them  to  any  extent, 
preferring  to  rely  on  pictures  and  signs  in 
writing;  down  their  ideas.  At  first  the 
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EGYPTIAN. 

8EMOTC. 

LATER 

EQUIVALENTS. 
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Hieroglyphic 

Hieratic 
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Greek. 
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B 

& 

Hebrew. 
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Diagram  Showing  the  Development  of  the 
Alphabet 


CULTURE  WERE  SPREAD 

Phoenicians  wrote  in  cuneiform  characters 
borrowed  from  Babylonia  and  their  records 
were  preserved  on  clay  tablets.  As  these 
tablets  were  too  bulky,  the  Phoenicians 
after  a  time  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians 
the  use  of  papyrus.  The  cuneiform  char¬ 
acters  could  not  be  stamped  on  papyrus, 
and  therefore  the  Phoenicians  adopted  a 
form  of  Egyptian  writing.  They  developed 
it  into  an  alphabet  consisting  of  twenty-two 
letters  arranged  in  convenient  order.  The 
Arameans  carried  this  alphabet  eastward 
through  Asia  to  India.  In  the  West  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  later  by  the 
Romans.  The  Greeks  added  new  letters 
which  represent  the  vowels,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  turn  modified  some  of  the 
letters.  Through  the  Romans  the  alphabet 
spread  throughout  western  Europe  and 
has  come  down  to  us. 

The  Contributions  of  the  Phoenicians  to 
Civilization.  In  expanding  their  contacts 
through  commerce,  the  Phoenicians  spread 
not  only  their  trade,  but  also  their  styles  of 
dress,  their  art,  their  culture,  and  the  ideas 
of  the  more  civilized  East.  Their  greatest 
contribution,  however,  was  undoubtedly 
the  alphabet. 


THE  EARLY  HEBREWS 


Palestine— the  Land  in  Which  the  He¬ 
brews  Settled.  Still  another  group  of  Sem¬ 
ites  from  the  desert,  who  made  a  great 
name  for  themselves,  were  the  Hebrews. 
Before  taking  up  their  history,  we  should 
note  the  remarkable  country  in  which  they 
settled.  Ancient  Palestine  was  not  large, 
being  less  than  10,000  square  miles  in  area, 
or  about  the  size  of  our  state  of  Vermont. 
Yet  that  small  country  possessed  every 
variety  of  condition  needed  to  produce  the 
greatest  diversity  of  life. 

Palestine  is  divided  by  a  water  system 
which  runs  from  north  to  south,  includ¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  Merom,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 


the  Jordan  River,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Dead  Sea  is  1,292  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  is  imbedded  be¬ 
tween  great  cliffs  of  limestone.  Its  shores 
are  encompassed  by  desert  sands  which 
present  a  scene  of  desolation  and  solitude. 
The  Dead  Sea  has  no  outlet;  it  contains 
little  life,  and  the  water  is  so  salty  that 
the  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it.  West  of 
the  Jordan  River  a  chain  of  hills  extends 
north  and  south.  To  the  north  are  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  of  which  snow¬ 
capped  Mount  Hermon  is  the  highest  peak. 
Along  the  seacoast  extends  the  maritime 
plain,  a  fertile  region  where  grain  fields 
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flourish,  especially  towards  the  south.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  Judean  hills,  olives,  figs, 
apricots,  grapes,  and  grain  are  grown.  Even 
today  shepherds  still  watch  their  flocks 
upon  these  hills  and  farmers  till  the  soil 
with  primitive  implements,  although  new 
arrivals— Jews  returning  to  the  home  of 
their  forefathers— from  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  have  introduced  modern  machinery.  Be¬ 
cause  of  differences  in  altitude,  vegetation 
in  Palestine  includes  both  temperate  and 
tropical  plants.  In  this  remarkable  country, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  settled. 

The  Ancestors  of  the  Hebrews.  About 
the  year  2000  b.c.  the  ancestors  of  the  He¬ 
brews  left  the  Arabian  desert  in  waves  and 
moved  as  far  as  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  Many  of  them 
could  not  forget  their  earlier  nomadic  life 
and  continued  to  travel  over  the  Fertile 


Crescent.  A  large  number  finally  settled 
in  the  fertile  land  of  Goshen,  just  east  of 
Egypt,  where  they  remained  shepherds 
without  molestation.  However,  there  arose 
a  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  Rameses  II,  who  re¬ 
duced  these  people  to  slavery  and  made 
their  lives  miserable.  With  their  labor 
Rameses  II  built  new  cities  and  forced  the 
desert  peoples  to  build  fortifications  for 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 

The  Escape  from  the  Egyptians.  Under 
the  lash  of  the  taskmaster,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrews  rebelled.  They  loved  freedom 
and  the  new  conditions  became  intolerable 
to  them.  General  revolt  was  stimulated  and 
guided  by  a  great  leader,  Moses,  one  of 
their  own  number.  Under  his  leadership 
they  fled  from  Goshen,  crossed  the  Red 
Sea,  traveled  into  the  great  desert  again, 
and  finally  settled  in  a  land  promised  to 
them  by  their  leaders— the  land  of  Palestine. 
Their  escape  from  the  Egyptians  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  Exodus. 

Desert  Wanderings.  Before  reaching  the 
land  of  Palestine,  the  Hebrews  spent  many 
years  in  the  desert.  Here  they  suffered 
many  hardships  but  from  Moses  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  code  of  laws,  including  the  Ten 
Commandments.  During  their  desert  ex¬ 
periences,  they  came  to  believe  in  one  God, 
Jehovah.  In  their  earlier  history,  they  had 
worshipped  many  gods.  After  the  death  of 
Moses,  they  entered  Canaan  or  Palestine 
under  a  new  leader  named  Joshua.  Here 
they  settled  down  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  as 
town  dwellers,  or  as  shepherds  pasturing 
their  flocks  on  the  hills. 

The  Hebrews  in  Palestine.  The  story  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in 
Palestine,  found  chiefly  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  struggles  and  difficulties. 
Foes  were  encountered  on  every  nand.  In 
parts  of  the  country  lived  men  whose  an¬ 
cestors  had  also  come  out  of  the  desert 
and  settled  there  many  hundreds  of  years 
before.  These  and  other  near-by  peoples 
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The  Biblical  story  of  Joseph  telling  his  older 
brothers  his  dream  is  well  known.  This  is  the 
artist’s  conception  of  it.  Note  the  clothes  worn  by 
the  brothers  and  the  expressions  on  their  faces. 

were  jealous  of  the  newcomers  and  fought 
them  fiercely. 

Lacking  a  central  government,  the  He¬ 
brews  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  wars  with  their  neighbors.  Their 
tribal  form  of  organization  could  not  meet 
their  needs.  As  a  result,  the  kingdom  ruled 
over  first  by  Saul,  then  by  David,  and  then 
by  Solomon  came  into  existence.  The  new 
monarchy  reached  its  height  under  Solo¬ 
mon.  Near-by  peoples  were  conquered  and 
alliances  were  made  with  Phoenicians  and 
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others  farther  away.  Solomon  fortified  the 
capital,  Jerusalem,  and  built  a  great  temple 
there,  where  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  was  worshipped.  From  this  time  on 
a  change  took  place  in  their  worship. 
The  earlier  simple  ceremonies  soon  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  elaborate  ritual,  sacrifices 
increased,  and  the  duties  of  the  priests  be¬ 
came  more  highly  specialized.  As  the  years 
passed  by,  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  to  the  great  temple  to 
worship  and  the  national  religion  was  cen¬ 
tered  in  Jerusalem. 

While  Solomon’s  reign  was  a  brilliant 
one,  his  projects  and  innovations  cost  vast 
sums  of  money,  which  had  to  be  obtained 
by  taxation.  When  his  successor  refused  to 
lighten  these  taxes,  the  people  rebelled  and 
the  ultimate  result  was  a  division  of  the 
country  into  two  parts.  The  southern  king¬ 
dom  was  called  Judah  and  Jerusalem  re¬ 
mained  its  capital.  The  northern  kingdom 
was  known  as  Israel  and  Samaria  was  its 
chief  city.  As  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
from  this  time  on  centers  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  religion  and  in  their  religious 
contributions  to  the  world,  we  tvill  leave  it 
for  our  discussion  of  the  great  religions  of 
the  world. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  caused  the  Semites  to  leave  their 
home  in  the  Arabian  Desert?  Name  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  Semites  about  whom  you  have 
studied. 

2.  Why  did  the  Aramaeans  become  the 
greatest  land  traders  of  antiquity?  What  was 
the  extent  of  their  trade  throughout  the 
ancient  world? 

3.  Show  what  aspects  of  culture  were  spread 
by  the  Aramaeans  throughout  the  ancient 
world. 


4.  How  did  the  geography  of  Phoenicia 
change  the  lives  of  the  desert  people  who  set¬ 
tled  there? 

5.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  two  chief 
cities  of  Phoenicia?  Which  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Phoenician  colony? 

6.  What  were  the  chief  contributions  of 
the  Phoenicians  to  civilization? 

7.  Why  did  not  the  Phoenicians  become 
a  strong  nation? 

8.  Describe  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
Account  for  the  great  diversity  of  plant  life 
found  there. 
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9.  Trace  the  wanderings  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews,  showing  where  they  settled. 

10.  What  did  Moses  accomplish? 

11.  Compare  the  organization  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Hebrews  before  they  settled 
in  Palestine  and  after. 

12.  Who  were  the  greatest  Hebrew  kings? 
Why  was  the  kingdom  divided? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Semites 

Phoenician 

characteristic 

innovation 

textile 

Philistine 

innovation 

diversity 

Aramaic 

alliance 

caravan 

Tyre 

galley 

Syria 

Damascus 

ebony 

Palestine 

amber 

molestation 

Sidon 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  The  specific  ways  in  which  the 
Aramaean  and  Phoenician  traders  spread  civi¬ 
lization.  How  do  traders  spread  civilization  in 
our  day? 

2.  Ancient  Palestine  as  a  melting  pot  of 
peoples  and  cultures. 

3.  The  social  classes  common  in  ancient 
times  and  their  origins  and  functions. 
Puzzlers.  1.  Jesus  talked  to  his  fellow  Hebrews 
in  Aramaic. 

2.  Why,  until  lately,  the  peoples  dwelling 
in  the  western  end  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  have 
usually  been  subject  to  some  great  power. 

3.  Assyrian  soldiers,  Phoenician  sailors, 
Hebrew  prophets,  Aramaean  merchants — all 
Semites  of  the  Fertile  Crescent.  Why  did  they 
get  into  such  different  fields? 

4.  Why  the  Hebrew  story  of  the  Exodus 
is  not  found  in  Egyptian  literature. 

5.  Why  the  Israelites  were  called  Hebrews, 
meaning  outsiders. 

Things  to  Draw  or  Make.  1.  Model  of  a 
Phoenician  vessel. 

2.  Charts  showing  the  evolution  of  (a)  our 
alphabet,  (b)  our  calendar. 

3.  Maps:  (a)  Near  East,  showing  the  Fer¬ 
tile  Crescent,  Arabian  grasslands,  mountains 
to  north  and  east,  surrounding  gulfs  and  seas, 
and  the  original  home  of  the  Semites. 


( b )  Fertile  Crescent,  naming  its  regions, 
main  streams  and  other  waters,  the  peoples 
who  settled  the  regions  (with  dates) ,  the 
noted  cities. 

(c)  Palestine,  labeling  its  geographical  fea¬ 
tures,  the  famous  towns,  and  naming  the  bor¬ 
dering  regions  and  peoples. 

Cartoons.  1.  A  Canaanite  view  of  the  Hebrew 
invaders. 

2.  A  Hebrew  warns  against  adopting 
Canaanite  customs. 

3.  Samson,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Philistine; 
of  a  Hebrew. 

4.  Honoring  Phoenician  sea  captains;  or 
Aramaean  caravan  leaders. 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  wanderings  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  c.  2000-1000  b.c. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Conquest  of  Israel  and 
Judah  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans. 

2.  The  Philistine  invasion  of  Canaan. 
Book  Reviews.  H.  W.  Van  Loon,  The  Story 
of  the  Bible;  A.  J.  Baker,  Tyrian  Purple. 
Floor  Talks.  1.  The  story  of  the  Exodus  as 
told  in  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  King  Solomon’s  reign  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  split  into  two  states. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Pages  of  an  imaginary  log 
of  a  Phoenician  sea  captain  journeying  to 
Cornwall  for  tin. 

2.  Essay:  Variety  of  features  and  resources 
of  tiny  Palestine.  (See  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  December,  1927.) 

3.  News  reports:  “Moses  Returns  with  Ten 
Commandments”;  “By  Caravan  from  Damas¬ 
cus  to  Nineveh”;  “By  Ship  from  Byblos  to 
Gades.” 

4.  Phoenician  commerce:  sea  routes  fol¬ 
lowed;  goods  traded;  the  risks  involved;  how 
far  afield  they  ventured. 

5.  Deal  similarly  with  the  Aramaean  land 
commerce. 

6.  The  features  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  and 
its  attractions  for  the  neighboring  mountain 
and  desert  peoples. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  James  Baikie,  Ancient  Palestine ; 
H.  W.  Banks,  Stokes’  Wonder  Book  of  the 
Bible;  Susie  M.  Best,  Egypt  and  Her  Neigh¬ 
bors;  Edna  M.  Bonser,  How  the  Early  He¬ 
brews  Lived  and  Learned;  H.  B.  Hunting, 
Hebrezv  Life  and  Times;  Hendrik  Van  Loon, 
The  Story  of  the  Bible. 
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Advanced.  G.  A.  Barton,  A  History  of  the 
Hebrew  People  from  Earliest  Times;  J.  H. 
Breasted,  Ancient  Times ;  Edward  Clodd,  The 
Stoiy  of  the  Alphabet;  G.  S.  Goodspeed,  A 
History  of  the  Ancient  World;  H.  B.  Hunting, 
Hebreiu  Life  and  Times;  O.  B.  Miller  and 
H.  N.  Baum,  My  Book  of  History,  Vols.  I  and 
II;  George  Rawlinson,  Phoenicia  (The  Story 
of  The  Nations) . 


Fiction.  A.  }.  Baker,  Tyrian  Purple;  L.  Cahun, 
The  Adventures  of  Captain  Mago;  or  A 
Phoenician  Expedition;  Helena  Carus,  Met- 
ten  of  Tyre;  H.  R.  Haggard,  Moon  of  Israel; 
J.  H.  Ingraham,  The  Pillar  of  Fire,  or  Israel 
in  Bondage;  L.  A.  Kent,  Txoo  Children  of 
Tyre;  Elizabeth  Miller,  The  Yoke;  E.  A.  More, 
The  Captain  of  Men;  G.  Parker,  The  Prom¬ 
ised  Land. 


How  the  Indo-Europeans  Were  Civilized  and  How  They  Spread 


Civil 

Who  the  Indo-Europeans  Were.  In  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Semites  came 
out  of  the  southern  desert  from  time  to 
time  and  moved  northward,  so  a  people 
who  lived  in  the  northern  grasslands  of 
Europe  moved  southward  toward  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  early  civilization.  These  people, 
whom  we  call  Indo-Europeans,  were  the 
descendants  of  men  who  were  living  in 
Europe  as  early  as  the  Stone  Age.  The  early 
Indo-Europeans,  like  the  Semites  of  the 
south,  were  a  pastoral  people  and  occupied 
the  grasslands  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Before  moving  southward, 
they  had  already  domesticated  the  horse 
and  some  of  them  had  adopted  a  settled 

THE 

It  was  about  the  year  1800  b.c.  that  the 
first  Indo-Europeans  began  to  move  south¬ 
ward.  A  number  of  tribes  pushed  into  the 
mountain  districts  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  Fertile  Crescent.  Two 
of  the  strongest  of  these  were  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians,  and  in  the  mountains 
they  lived  for  hundreds  of  years,  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  growing  stronger  and 
stronger.  They  continued  to  occupy  these 
highlands  while  the  Assyrians  were  build¬ 
ing  up  their  military  empire,  conquering 


ization 

mode  of  living,  cultivating  grains,  espe¬ 
cially  barley.  They  could  not  write,  how¬ 
ever,  and  their  simple  form  of  government 
lacked  organization. 

Like  the  Semites  of  the  southlands,  the 
herdsmen  of  the  northern  plains  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks.  Periods 
of  drought,  together  with  a  restless  desire 
to  move  about,  caused  them  to  migrate  to 
faraway  lands.  Some  of  them  even  reached 
India.  Others  moved  to  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Near  East,  and  still  others  to 
southern  and  western  Europe.  They  learned 
the  more  civilized  ways  of  people  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact,  and  in  time 
they  formed  great  nations. 

MEDES 

the  early  Babylonians,  and  plundering  and 
killing  the  neighboring  peoples. 

The  Medes  Learn  from  Older  Civiliza¬ 
tions.  The  Medes  soon  learned  from  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent  some  of  the  arts  of  civilization, 
such  as  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing, 
which  the  Persians  later  took  over  from 
them.  However,  living  in  the  mountains, 
some  distance  from  the  actual  centers  of 
civilization,  their  way  of  living  remained 
crude  and  barbarous  for  a  long  time.  By 
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700  b.c.  the  Medes  had  built  up  an  empire 
in  the  mountains  east  of  the  Tigris  and 
aided  in  overthrowing  the  Assyrian  em¬ 
pire  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent.  In  612  b.c.,  aided  by  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Babylonians  they  marched  into  the 
great  Assyrian  city  of  Nineveh  and  de¬ 
stroyed  it  so  completely  that  it  was  never 
rebuilt.  By  this  victory  the  empire  of  the 
Medes  was  extended  from  the  region  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gidf.  Thus  an 
Indo-European  people  for  the  first  time 
built  up  a  great  empire. 

How  the  Median  Empire  Fell.  Persia  at 
this  time  was  a  small  mountain  country 
under  the  rule  of  the  Medes.  The  Persians 
were  living  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 


plateau  of  Iran.  They  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians  in  the  ninth  century  b.c. 
and  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  that  na¬ 
tion.  In  the  seventh  century  b.c.  when  the 
Assyrians  were  overcome  by  the  Medes, 
the  allegiance  of  Persia  was  transferred  to 
Media.  One  of  the  Persian  tribes  at  this 
time  was  ruled  over  by  a  Persian  named 
Cyrus.  This  prince  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  Persians  into  a  nation.  Cyrus  gathered 
his  followers  into  an  army  and  within  a 
few  years  attacked  the  Medes.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Media  and  began  a  spec¬ 
tacular  career,  which  led  to  making  Persia 
a  great  empire.  Many  countries  were  con¬ 
quered  and  for  a  time  Persia  became  the 
leader  of  the  ancient  world. 


THE  PERSIANS 


Leadership  Changes  Hands  from  the 
Semites  to  the  Indo-Europeans.  It  took  Cy¬ 
rus  only  a  few  years  to  change  his  small 
mountain  kingdom  into  the  leading  coun¬ 
try  of  the  old  world.  For  the  first  time  the 


Indo-Europeans  rose  to  great  power.  Lead¬ 
ership  in  the  Fertile  Crescent,  which  the 
Semites  had  held  for  more  than  2,000 
years,  changed  hands.  How  did  this  come 
about?  What  people  did  Cyrus  conquer? 
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From,  a  painting  by  Joseph  Boggs  Beale 

The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon 

The  Greeks  were  so  intrigued  by  the  Hanging  Gardens  that  they 
included  them  among  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 


The  Chaldeans  and  Their 
Empire.  You  know,  through 
your  study  of  the  first  unit, 
that  the  Assyrians,  a  Semitic 
people,  settled  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Mesopotamia 
and  became  powerful.  They 
conquered  their  Babylonian 
neighbors,  burning  their 
cities  and  taking  over  their 
possessions.  Sargon  II  was 
the  founder  of  the  last  and 
most  important  dynasty  of 
all  Assyria  (721-612  b.c.)  . 

After  his  death  Assyrian 
power  declined  rapidly. 

While  Assyrian  domination 
was  waning  a  new  group  of 
Semites,  the  Chaldeans, 
were  migrating  from  the 
desert  into  Babylonia.  In 
time  they  established  a  new 
empire  with  Babylon  again 
as  the  capital  and  called  it 
the  New  Babylonian  Em¬ 
pire  (606-538  b.c.)  .  The 
Chaldeans,  aided  by  the  Medes  and  Scythi¬ 
ans  from  the  north  and  east,  overcame  the 
Assyrians  in  606  b.c.  The  chief  king  of  the 
Chaldeans  was  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  con¬ 
quered  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the  earlier 
Assyrian  empire.  He  captured  Jerusalem 
and  even  invaded  Egypt.  This  king  is 
well  known  to  Hebrews  and  to  Christians 
because  accounts  of  him  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  Splendor  of  the  New  Babylonian 
Empire.  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  Babylon  to 
the  height  of  splendor  and  power.  Copying 
from  earlier  Assyria,  he  surpassed  that  coun¬ 
try  in  the  buildings  he  erected.  He  rebuilt 
the  temples  of  the  Babylonian  gods  on  a 
much  grander  scale.  The  temple  of  Mar- 
duk  was  a  wonderful  building.  The  city 
walls,  which  had  imposing  gateways,  were 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  were  a  hun¬ 


dred  feet  high  and  so  wide  that  chariots 
could  be  driven  along  their  tops. 

One  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  most  remark¬ 
able  achievements  was  the  Hanging  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  the  Greeks  numbered  among 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  They 
were  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  which  arose 
to  a  great  height  in  terraces.  Planted  with 
tall  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  hill,  and  were  built  for  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  wife  to  remind  her  of  her  native 
Median  hills,  since  Babylon  stood  on  a 
great  plain.  The  New  Babylonian  Empire 
of  the  Chaldeans  was  of  short  duration,  for 
Cyrus,  after  overcoming  the  Medes  and 
uniting  them  with  the  Persians,  soon  con¬ 
quered  the  Chaldeans  who  were  led  by 
their  young  prince,  Belshazzar.  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Semitic  peoples  in  the  ancient 
world  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  con- 
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quests  of  Cyrus  mark  the  advance  of  new 
peoples  of  the  Indo-European  race. 

Cyrus  the  Great.  Because  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  Cyrus  has  become  known  in  history 
as  Cyrus  the  Great.  After  his  victory  over 
Babylonia,  he  showed  his  generosity  toward 
conquered  peoples  by  releasing  the  He¬ 
brews  in  that  country  from  captivity.  In 
addition  to  conquering  Media  and  Baby¬ 
lonia,  he  also  conquered  Lydia  in  Asia 
Minor,  whose  king,  Croesus,  was  reputed 
to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  The 
Greek  Ionian  cities  along  the  fringe  of  the 
Aegean  coast,  close  to  Lydia,  were  the  next 
to  fall  under  his  control.  These  Ionian 
cities  thus  lost  their  liberty  and  became  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  growing  and  despotic  power  of 
Persia,  which  was  also  planning  to  attack 
the  Greeks  across  the  Aegean  Sea.  But  in 
the  midst  of  his  conquests,  Cyrus  was  killed 
while  leading  an  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  who  lived  north  of  his  domains. 
His  body  was  laid  away  in  a  great  tomb 
and  there  two  hundred  years  later  it  was 
found  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Persian  Empire  Increases  in  Extent. 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his  son  Cambyses 
became  king.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  war¬ 


rior  and  he  added  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  Cyrene  to  his  empire.  On  the  way 
home  from  one  of  his  expeditions,  Camby- 


The  Ishtar  Gate  of  the  City  of  Babylon 

A  reconstruction  of  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  showing  the  Ishtar  Gate.  Inside  the  city,  at 
the  right,  may  be  seen  the  Hanging  Gardens;  just 
beyond,  in  the  distance,  is  the  Temple  of  Marduk. 
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Oriental  Institute,  Chicago 

Triumphal  Monument  of  Darius  the  Great 


On  the  limestone  face  of  the  Behistun  Cliff  in  Persia,  Darius  had  a  monument  25  feet  high  and  50  feet 
wide  carved  to  commemorate  his  victories.  The  inscription  was  made  in  the  three  principal  languages 
of  the  king’s  subjects,  namely,  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Susian.  As  a  key  to  the  cuneiform  writings  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  this  monument  opened  up  centuries  of  history. 


ses  was  killed.  When  news  of  this  reached 
Persia,  many  different  nobles  tried  to  seize 
parts  of  the  empire.  After  much  confusion, 
Darius,  a  brave  prince,  brought  back  peace 
and  order  with  a  strong  hand.  He  con¬ 
solidated  and  organized  his  great  empire. 
Among  his  military  exploits  he  led  an  army 
of  700,000  men  against  the  troublesome 
Scythians  on  the  Danube.  The  Greek 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  rebelled  against 
him  and  were  aided  by  the  other  Greeks 
in  the  struggle  to  throw  off  the  Persian 
yoke.  Darius  sent  two  expeditions  against 
Greece.  During  the  second,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  and  won  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon  in  490  b.c.  We  will  dis¬ 
cuss  this  important  battle  when  we  study 
about  the  Greeks.  Darius  was  planning  a 
third  expedition  when  he  died  in  485  b.c. 

How  the  Persians  Governed  Their  Em¬ 
pire.  The  vast  conquests  of  the  Persians 
were  consolidated  into  an  empire  of  great 


strength  that  lasted  for  about  two  hundred 
years.  The  empire  was  divided  into  prov¬ 
inces,  each  ruled  by  a  governor  called  a 
satrap  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  and 
was  responsible  to  him.  Standing  armies, 
made  up  chiefly  of  Persians,  prevented  up¬ 
risings  in  the  provinces.  Darius  was  a  wise 
ruler,  however,  and  did  not  treat  his  con¬ 
quered  people  harshly.  He  interfered  as 
little  as  possible  with  them.  They  were 
given  considerable  freedom  in  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  were  not  unjustly  taxed.  The 
Persian  form  of  government  organization 
became  a  model  for  later  peoples. 

The  Achievements  of  Darius.  Darius 
took  the  best  from  the  civilizations  that 
he  conquered  and  introduced  them  into  his 
own  country.  He  encouraged  science  and 
was  especially  interested  in  Egyptian  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge.  From  Egypt,  he  borrowed 
the  calendar  of  twelve  thirty-day  months, 
which  had  been  devised  by  the  Egyptians. 
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Persian  Soldiers 

The  Persians  were  great  warriors.  Notice  the 
weapons  and  armor  of  these  soldiers. 


Among  his  engineering  exploits  was  the 
restoration  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  Sea.  He  attempted  to  make 
Persia  a  sea  power  through  its  subject  peo¬ 
ples,  as  for  example,  when  he  aided  the 
Phoenicians  in  organizing  a  war  fleet. 

One  of  his  most  striking  achievements 
was  the  great  monument  on  the  Cliff  of 
Behistun,  on  which  is  carved  an  account 
of  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Persia.  High  up  on  this  cliff  along  the  main 
highway  from  Mesopotamia  to  Persia  are 
still  seen  the  inscriptions  in  three  different 
languages,  Persian,  Susian,  and  Babylonian, 
all  telling  the  same  story.  The  Persians  had 
adopted  the  old  cuneiform  writing  when 
they  came  to  power  and  had  simplified  and 


improved  it.  Modern  scholars  learned  to 
read  the  Persian  language  from  old  forms 
which  have  survived  and  in  this  way  were 
able  to  read  the  Persian  form  of  the  in¬ 
scription.  From  this,  they  managed  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  Susian  and  Babylonian  inscrip¬ 
tions  as  well,  and  learned  to  read  the  cunei¬ 
form  tablets  of  the  early  civilizations,  which 
reveal  much  about  the  ancient  peoples  of 
Mesopotamia. 

The  Fall  of  Persia.  After  the  death  of 
Darius  the  Great,  486  b.c.,  his  son,  Xerxes  I, 
carried  on  his  father’s  plan  against  the 
Greeks.  Assembling,  it  is  said,  more  than 
a  million  soldiers,  he  marched  at  their  head 
to  the  Hellespont  (the  Dardanelles) .  Al¬ 
though  checked  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
he  advanced  successfully  to  the  plains  of 
Greece.  Defeat  awaited  him  there.  The 
battles  of  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Mycale  in 
479  b.c.  banished  all  hopes  of  supremacy 
in  Europe  and  marked  the  limits  of  Persian 
conquest.  During  the  next  century  Persian 
history  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  in¬ 
ternal  strife.  Finally,  in  330  b.c.  the  empire 
fell  before  Alexander  the  Great. 

Persian  Contributions  to  Civilization. 
The  Persians  did  not  originate  much  in  the 
fields  of  art  or  literature.  But  they  did  make 
contributions  to  government  and  religion. 
As  to  government,  they  organized  their 
empire  in  an  excellent  manner,  as  we  have 
seen.  In  religion,  their  great  teacher,  Zoro¬ 
aster,  taught  that  life  was  a  continual  strug¬ 
gle  between  good  and  evil.  He  stressed 
man’s  power  to  choose  between  them.  The 
teachings  of  Zoroaster,  which  influenced 
other  peoples  including  the  Hebrews,  are 
embodied  in  the  sacred  book  known  as  the 
Zend-Avesta. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  did  the  early  Indo-Europeans  emi¬ 
grate  south  and  west? 

2.  Outline  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Median  Empire. 

3.  Show  why  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of 
the  Chaldeans,  is  important  in  history. 

4.  What  were  the  accomplishments  of 
Cyrus?  of  Darius? 

5.  Compare  the  monument  on  the  Behistun 
Cliff  with  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

6.  What  were  the  chief  contributions  of 
the  Persians  to  civilization? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Indo-European 
Chaldeans 
Medes  and  Persians 
Cyrus  and  Darius 
Lydia 


Nebuchadnezzar 

satrap 

Belshazzar 

Ionia 

Croesus 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  What  civilization  owes  to  slav¬ 
ery. 

2.  Our  debt  to  the  ancient  Oriental  cul¬ 
tures. 

3.  Compare  the  attitude  toward  conquered 
people,  c.  1900  b.c.  and  a.d.  1900. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why  ancient  Orientals  failed  to 
develop  popular  self-government. 

2.  Why  the  ancients,  who  developed  ethi¬ 
cal  religions,  always  accepted  slavery. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  Persian  officer  in 
Thebes  writes  to  his  brother  in  Susa. 

2.  A  Hebrew,  exiled  in  Chaldean  Babylon, 
writes  to  a  relative  in  Damascus. 

3.  A  war  correspondent’s  dispatch  on  the 
fall  of  Babylon  to  Cyrus. 

4.  An  article  (for  your  school  magazine?) 
on  features  of  life  today  that  go  back  to  the 
ancient  Orient  (e.g.,  Bible,  paper,  glass, 
wheel,  embalming,  hours,  coins,  “lucky  stars”). 

Chalk  Talks.  1.  Ancient  Oriental  styles  of 
housing;  or  temples. 

2.  Arms  and  warfare  of  Egyptians  or  As¬ 
syrians  or  Persians. 

Book  Reviews.  C.  L.  Woolley,  Dead  Towns 
and  Living  Men;  Firdausi,  The  Epic  Kmgs. 
Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  The  talk  in  a  caravan 
encampment  near  Chaldean  Babylon  (see 


D.  Mills,  The  Book  of  the  Ancient  World  for 
Younger  Readers) . 

2.  In  550  b.c.,  in  an  Aramaean  inn  in 
Damascus,  a  Lydian,  a  Chaldean,  a  Hebrew, 
an  Egyptian,  and  the  host  discuss  what  might 
transpire  if  the  Medes  fail  to  put  down  Cyrus 
the  Persian. 

Biographies.  Cyrus;  Croesus  of  Lydia. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon. 

2.  Famous  customs  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
Trip.  To  a  museum  displaying  Oriental  an¬ 
tiquities.  What  should  you  look  for?  What  of 
interest  would  you  have  to  report  to  the  class? 
Map  Talks.  1.  Indo-European  migrations  from 
the  northern  grasslands  after  2500  b.c.  and 
where  their  descendants  are  found  today. 

2.  Near  East  empires,  c.  650  b.c. 

3.  The  empire  of  Darius  the  Great:  its  peo¬ 
ples,  extent,  and  organization. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Chaldean  astrology. 

2.  Origin  of  coinage  in  Lydia. 

3.  Excavating  ancient  cities. 

4.  Hittite  and  Lydian  cultures. 

Broadcasts.  1.  Relate,  like  a  radio  commen¬ 
tator,  the  news  that  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans 
have  just  overthrown  the  Assyrians. 

2.  Similarly,  Cyrus  takes  Babylon  and  ends 
centuries  of  Semitic  rule. 

Things  to  Make  or  Draw.  1.  Map  of  Darius’s 
empire,  showing  boundaries,  provinces,  geo¬ 
graphical  features,  cities.  (It  is  interesting  to 
draw  such  a  map,  to  scale  and  in  the  correct 
latitude,  on  a  map  of  North  America.) 

2.  Summary  chart  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
cultures,  showing  dates,  famous  men  and 
events,  notable  contributions. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  E.  J.  Arnold,  Stories  of  Ancient 
Peoples;  Firdausi,  The  Epic  Kings;  H.  A. 
Guerber,  Story  of  the  Greeks;  J.  R.  Hodgdon, 
The  Enchanted  Past;  Dorothy  Mills,  The  Book 
of  the  Ancient  World  for  Younger  Readers. 
Advanced.  A.  A.  Ahl,  Outline  of  Persian  His¬ 
tory;  G.  W.  and  L.  S.  Botsford,  Source  Book  of 
Ancient  History;  G.  G.  Cameron,  History  of 
Early  Iran;  V.  G.  Childe,  The  Aryans:  A  Study 
in  Indo-European  Origins;  R.  Grousset,  Civi¬ 
lizations  of  the  East;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Zoro¬ 
aster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran;  G.  Perrot 
and  C.  Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Persia. 
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3.  How  Civilization  Developed  on  the  Islands  and  Shores 

of  the  Aegean  Sea 


How  an  Ancient  Civilization  Was  Dis¬ 
covered  in  Recent  Times.  Until  the  year 
1870  historians  of  Greek  civilization  based 
their  works  in  general  upon  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  especially  the  great 
Homeric  poems:  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
In  recent  times  we  have  discovered  that  an 
earlier  civilization  than  the  Greek  existed 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Aegean 
Sea  and  centered  on  the  island  of  Crete. 
There  is  almost  no  trace  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  this  region  except  in  the  fables  of 
Greek  mythology.  All  that  we  know  of  its 
early  civilization  has  come  to  us  through 
the  labors  of  recent  archaeologists  and 
others  in  this  interesting  part  of  the 
world.  An  American  citizen  of  German 
birth,  Heinrich  Schliemann,  who  as  a  youth 
had  been  fascinated  with  the  stories  of  the 
Greek  heroes  of  Troy,  began  the  excava¬ 
tions  which  proved  that  a  high  civilization 
existed  in  the  Aegean  world  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Greeks. 

With  a  number  of  Turkish  laborers, 
Schliemann  began  to  dig  in  Asia  Minor 
at  the  fabled  site  of  the  city  of  Troy.  To 
his  great  surprise  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  scholars  of  his  day,  he  found  evi¬ 
dences  not  only  of  one  city,  but  of  nine 
cities  which  had  been  built  on  the  same 
site,  each  upon  the  ruins  of  the  one  pre¬ 
ceding  it. 

Schliemann  next  excavated  Mycenae,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  Here  he 
found  in  ancient  tombs  that  he  unearthed 
many  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  also  a 
brilliant  gold  crown.  While  he  believed 
that  these  articles  belonged  to  the  Greek 
heroes  of  the  Trojan  War,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  later  that  they  were  part  of  an  even 
older  civilization  than  that  of  early  Greece. 
Schliemann  also  made  many  discoveries  at 


the  prehistoric  castle  of  Tiryns.  Since  about 
1900,  English,  German,  and  American 
workers  have  made  many  excavations  on 
the  island  of  Crete  where  this  early  civili¬ 
zation  centered.  Their  discoveries  show 
clearly  that  these  ancient  people  were 
highly  civilized. 

Who  Were  the  People  of  the  Aegean 
World?  At  the  time  civilization  was  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  in 
Babylonia,  the  Aegeans  were  living  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Aegean  Sea  and  in  Crete. 
While  some  of  them  had  come  south  from 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  their  re¬ 
mains  show  that  they  were  round-headed 
people,  large  numbers  were  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  race— a  short,  dark-complexioned 
people,  with  long  narrow  skulls.  We  know 
little  else  about  them. 

Cretan  Civilization.  It  was  on  the  island 
of  Crete  rather  than  on  the  mainland  of 
Greece  that  civilization  made  its  first  great 
advances  in  the  Aegean  region.  While  the 
Egyptians  were  building  their  great  pyra¬ 
mids,  the  people  of  Crete  were  learning 
much  from  Egyptian  civilization.  They  de¬ 
veloped  skill  in  making  pottery,  stone  vases, 
and  jars,  as  well  as  in  metal  working.  In 
cutting  gems  they  became  the  equals  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians.  They  ex¬ 
celled  the  Egyptians  in  depicting  scenes  of 
nature,  for  their  art  shows  a  lifelikeness 
which  contrasts  with  the  conventional 
forms  of  the  Egyptians.  Not  until  the  clas¬ 
sical  period  of  Greek  art  was  the  work  of 
these  artists  excelled. 

The  Minoan  Age.  The  period  of  great 
civilization  in  Crete  is  often  called  the 
Minoan  Age,  after  King  Minos,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Greek  mythology.  By  2000 
b.c.  Cretan  civilization  had  reached  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  stage.  Long  before  the  Phoeni- 
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Stone  Vessels  and  Pottery  of  the  Minoan  Period 


cians  became  great  sailors,  the  Cretans  were 
carrying  in  their  vessels  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  Aegean  world  and  to  Egypt 
many  things,  including  pottery,  metal 
work,  olive  oil,  and  wine.  In  return  they 
brought  home  cloth,  ivory,  ores,  and  other 
goods.  Herodotus  reports  the  legend  that 
King  Minos  was  the  builder  of  the  first 
navy  of  antiquity.  While  some  scholars  to¬ 
day  believe  that  the  commercial  activities 
of  the  Cretans  were  extensive,  others  main¬ 
tain  that  they  were  not  so  very  great,  and 
that  the  credit  for  developing  commerce 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  first  time  should  be 
given  to  the  Phoenicians. 

The  Towns  of  Ancient  Crete.  While  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  Crete  were 
farmers,  there  were  many  towns  where 
craftsmen,  merchants,  and  traders  lived. 
Of  these  the  most  important  was  Cnossus. 
This  town,  like  many  others,  had  houses 
several  stories  high  and  even  paved  streets. 
The  palace  of  the  king  at  Cnossus  con¬ 
tained  a  maze  of  rooms,  many  flights  of 
stairs,  and  great  colonnaded  halls.  Besides 
the  living  apartments  of  the  royal  family, 
the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  with 
beautiful  painted  pictures,  the  palace  con¬ 
tained  industrial  quarters,  where  olive 
pressers,  potters,  stonecutters,  goldsmiths, 
and  gem  cutters  worked.  A  room  in  this 
section  was  used  for  school  purposes.  An 
astonishing  feature  was  the  excellent 
plumbing  and  drainage  system  of  the  pal- 
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ace,  which  resembles  similar  projects  of 
today. 

Minoan  Writing.  Like  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Babylonians,  the  Cretans  had  a  form  of 
writing.  A  large  collection  of  clay  tablets 
bearing  strange  inscriptions  bave  been 
found.  Some  are  evidently  bills  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  receipts,  and  lists  of  names.  The 
writing  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  picture 
writing,  which  appears  to  be  simpler  than 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Although  schol¬ 
ars  have  devoted  many  years  of  labor  in 
their  attempts  to  interpret  the  tablets,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  read  them.  No 
Rosetta  Stone  has  appeared  to  aid  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  written  characters  as  was  the 
case  in  deciphering  Egyptian  writing,  and 
no  inscriptions  have  been  found  such  as 


The  Snake  Goddess  from  Cnossus 

Statuettes  such  as  this  one  have  been  found  on 
the  island  of  Crete.  They  give  us  clews  to  the  early 
civilization  of  this  region. 
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The  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  Greece 

Before  1200  b.c.  Mycenae  had  become  a  great  city.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  huge 
stones.  The  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  the  famous  Gate  of  the  Lions. 


those  at  Behistun  in  Persia,  which  aided  in 
making  known  ancient  Babylonian  script. 
If  at  some  future  time  scholars  succeed  in 
interpreting  Cretan  records,  we  shall  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  at  the  present 
time  about  that  important  civilization. 

Mycenaean  Civilization.  Next  to  Crete, 
Minoan  civilization  developed  most  fully 
in  the  southern  parts  of  what  became 
Greece.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
ancient  towns  in  this  region,  which  was 
excavated  by  Schliemann,  is  called  My¬ 
cenae.  Hence  this  early  civilization  in  an¬ 
cient  Greece  is  called  Mycenaean.  The  ex¬ 
cavations  revealed  royal  tombs  in  which 
were  found  hundreds  of  articles  of  gold 
and  silver.  Cut  gems,  painted  pottery,  stone 
carvings,  and  other  objects  were  discov¬ 
ered,  showing  that  at  one  time  a  flourish¬ 
ing  civilization  existed  in  this  region.  Many 
mounds  dot  this  part  of  the  world,  and  if 
they  should  ever  be  excavated,  we  may  learn 
much  more  about  these  early,  civilized 
people  who  lived  in  the  Aegean  World. 


How  the  Aegean  Peoples  Aided  in 
Spreading  Civilization  in  Europe.  Many 
scholars  believe  that  Minoan  civilization 
was  at  its  height  between  the  years  2000 
b.c.  and  1200  b.c.  Then  it  declined.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  period  Cnossus  and  other 
towns  on  the  island  of  Crete  were  destroyed. 
How  this  came  about,  we  do  not  know. 
Probably  it  was  the  work  of  barbarians 
from  the  north,  who  knew  little  of  the 


National  Museum,  Athens 

Flying  Fish 

A  fresco  of  the  late  Minoan  period. 
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Part  of  a  Fresco  at  Tiryns 


This  scene,  showing  two  ladies  in  a  chariot  watch¬ 
ing  a  boar  hunt,  is  typical  of  Cretan  and  early 
Aegean  art. 
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arts  of  civilization  and  cared  less.  Crete 
never  recovered  her  former  prosperity.  On 
the  mainland  of  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
centers  of  Minoan  civilization  continued 
to  flourish  for  centuries  after  Crete  de¬ 
clined.  These  formed  the  basis  from  which 
the  culture  of  the  Homeric  or  Early  Greek 
Age  arose.  The  Minoan  people  had  learned 
much  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia  and  made 
many  contributions  of  their  own  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  especially  in  craftsmanship  and  art, 
as  well  as  in  commerce.  They  transmitted 
much  of  the  culture  of  the  older  civiliza¬ 
tions  to  the  newer  peoples  of  southeastern 
Europe.  Then  Dorian  and  other  barbarian 
warriors  from  the  north  invaded  the 
Aegean  region  and  much  of  the  existing 
civilization  was  destroyed,  but  not  all.  The 
newcomers  learned  a  great  deal  from  Mi¬ 
noan  civilization,  which  was  the  basis  for 
a  new  one  which  they  established.  This 
was  to  become  Greek  civilization.  The 
northern  intruders  overwhelmed  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Their 
conquests  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which 
may  be  called  the  European  period. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  did  civilization  in  Europe  really 
begin  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Aegean 
Sea? 

2.  What  were  the  accomplishments  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Schliemann? 

3.  Discuss  the  Minoan  Age,  showing  the 
origin  of  the  term  Minoan. 

4.  Why  was  Crete  the  center  of  Minoan 
civilization? 

5.  For  what  reasons  have  men  been  unable 
to  read  Minoan  inscriptions? 

6.  Show  how  the  Aegean  peoples  aided  in 
spreading  civilization  in  Europe. 

7.  Why  did  Cretan  civilization  decline? 
Show  how  it  provided  a  basis  for  a  new  civi¬ 
lization  that  was  to  be  developed  by  the 
Greeks. 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Iliad 

Odyssey 

mythology 

colonnade 

Tiryns 

Homer 


Mycenae 

Cnossus 

Aegean 

Minoan 

fresco 

Schliemann 


Troy 


3.  Sea  trade,  foundation  of  Cretan  culture 
and  prosperity. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Relations  between  Egypt 
and  ancient  Crete. 

2.  Excellences  of  Minoan  art. 

3.  Minoan  sports. 

4.  Seeking  to  unravel  the  Hittite,  Cretan, 
and  Etruscan  languages. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Schliemann’s  discoveries  of 
Aegean  civilization. 

2.  Main  features  of  Aegean  geography;  why 
early  seafarers  from  civilized  centers  to  south 
and  east  would  be  encouraged  to  explore  the 
Aegean. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Fact  and  fancy  in  the  fable  of 
the  Minotaur. 

2.  Historical  facts  in  the  story  of  the  Iliad, 
the  Odyssey. 

3.  A  tour  of  the  palace  of  ancient  Cnossus. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  Biography  of  Heinrich 
Schliemann. 

2.  An  article  on  Cretan  seafarers,  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Phoenician. 

3.  An  essay  on  what  excavations  at  Troy 
have  revealed. 

4.  Familiar  tales  from  the  Trojan  wars. 

READING  LIST 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  How  civilization  first  came  to 
Europe  in  the  Aegean.  What  was  going  on  in 
the  older  civilized  centers  at  that  time? 

2.  Principal  features  of  Minoan  and  My¬ 
cenaean  cultures. 

Book  Reviews.  C.  H.  and  H.  B.  Hawes,  Crete, 
the  Forerunner  of  Greece;  J.  Baikie,  The  Sea 
Kings  of  Crete;  A.  C.  Best,  The  Winged  Girl 
of  Knossos;  A.  C.  Vaughan,  Within  the  Walls 
(Troy) . 

Map.  Of  the  Aegean  world,  showing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  geographical  features  and  the  early  civi¬ 
lized  centers. 

Model.  Of  a  fashionable  lady  of  Cnossus. 

Cartoons.  1.  The  Minotaur. 

2.  A  Minoan  view  of  the  barbarian  Greek 
invaders,  c.  1200. 


Elementary.  James  Baikie,  Ancient  Crete; 
P.  Colum,  The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  and 
the  Tale  of  Troy;  Aldis  Dunbar,  The  Light 
Bearers;  H.  M.  A.  Guerber,  Story  of  the 
Greeks;  C.  H.  and  H.  B.  Hawes,  Crete,  the 
Forerunner  of  Greece;  Mrs.  M.  Quennell, 
Everyday  Life  in  Homeric  Greece. 

Advanced.  James  Baikie,  The  Sea  Kings  of 
Crete;  A.  R.  Burn,  Minoans;  R.  M.  Burrows, 
The  Discoveries  in  Crete;  V.  G.  Childe,  The 
Daiv?t  of  European  Civilization;  A.  J.  Evans, 
The  Palace  of  Minos;  G.  Glotz,  The  Aegean 
Civilization;  A.  Lang,  The  World  of  Homer; 
M.  P.  Nilsson,  Homer  and  Mycenae;  K.  Shuch- 
hardt,  Schliemann’s  Excavations. 

Fiction.  Aliena  C.  Best,  The  Winged  Girl  of 
Knossos;  H.  C.  Crew,  The  Lost  King;  H.  C. 
Crew,  The  Trojan  Boy;  Agnes  C.  Vaughan, 
Within  the  Walls  (Troy) . 
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HOW  THE  GREEKS  ATTAINED  A  HIGH 
CULTURE  WHICH  WAS  HANDED 

ON  TO  US 

1.  IIow  the  Greek  City-States  Arose 

2.  How  the  Greeks  Triumphed  Over  the  Persians  and  Became  Masters 
of  the  Aegean  Sea 

3.  Why  the  Greeks  Excelled  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  the  Fine 
Arts 

4.  How  Greek  Culture  Was  Spread  by  Alexander  the  Great 


PREVIEW 

The  small  mountainous  country  of  Greece  is  a  beautiful,  but  not  a  fertile 
land.  Long  inlets  from  the  blue  Mediterranean  extend  far  into  the  heart  of 
the  country.  The  mountains  and  inlets,  separating  one  district  from  another, 
explain  why  the  Greeks  never  formed  a  united  nation.  Yet  the  sea  was  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  them,  for  they  built  their  cities  a  little  way  back  from  the  coast 
on  high  land,  from  which  the  approach  of  an  enemy  by  water  could  be  easily 
seen  and  repelled.  The  great  city  of  Athens  was  built  in  this  fashion.  The 
heart  of  the  city  was  a  high  hill,  known  as  the  Acropolis,  overlooking  the 
Aegean  Sea  to  the  southwest. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  came  from  farther  north  in  successive  waves, 
beginning  about  the  year  2000  B.C.,  and  conquered  the  peoples  who  once 
lived  in  Greece.  In  time  the  conquerors  developed  a  new  civilization  and 
many  independent  city-states  appeared.  As  in  other  early  civilizations,  despotic 
leaders  at  first  ruled  over  the  people.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  however,  social 
revolutions  occurred  in  most  of  the  city-states.  The  tyrannical  rule  of  the  kings 
and  the  upper  classes  was  abolished,  except  in  Sparta,  and  constitutional  dem¬ 
ocratic  governments  were  established.  Participation  in  government  brought 
to  large  numbers  of  people  not  only  political  freedom,  but  also  freedom  of 
thought,  which  resulted  in  achievements  in  all  phases  of  intellectual  activity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Greek  liberty  and  democracy 
were  greatly  imperiled  by  the  attacks  of  a  despotic  eastern  power— Persia. 
After  many  years  of  struggle,  Greece  was  successful  in  overcoming  her  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  and  in  preserving  her  growing  democracy.  During  the  years  of 
peace  following  the  Persian  wars,  Greece,  led  by  the  city  of  Athens,  achieved 
many  great  things  in  literature,  art,  architecture,  sculpture,  philosophy,  and 
even  in  the  early  beginnings  of  science.  Because  of  these  great  achievements 
about  which  we  are  going  to  study,  this  period  in  Greek  history  has  been 
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called  the  Golden  Age,  or  using  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian 
leaders,  the  Age  of  Pericles. 

By  431  B.C.,  jealousies  among  the  chief  city-states  led  to  many  wars.  The 
struggle  began  with  the  rivalry  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  all  Greece  was  involved  in  a  disastrous  civil  war,  called  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War  (431  -404  B.C.j.The  exhaustion  that  followed  enabled  Philip, 
the  king  of  the  Macedonians,  and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  Greek  states  and  with  their  support  to  conquer  the  great  Persian 
Empire  as  well  as  most  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  his  great  realm,  extending  from  Greece  to  India  and  including 
Egypt,  was  fought  over  by  his  generals.  Finally  his  dominions  were  divided 
into  three  kingdoms  which  later  became  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  chief  result  of  Alexander  s  conquests  was  the  spread  of  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Quite  early  in  their  history,  many 
Greeks  had  become  traders  and  colonizers.  Wherever  they  settled,  they  car¬ 
ried  Greek  civilization  with  them.  Alexander  completed  that  process.  He  was 
an  admirer  of  Greek  culture,  and  he  extended  it  to  all  the  countries  he  con¬ 
quered.  The  Greek  language,  Greek  temples,  Greek  theaters,  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  Greek  art  were  carried  all  over  his  great  empire.  When  that  empire 
crumbled  after  his  death,  Greek  culture  lived  on  even  through  the  centuries 
of  Roman  control  which  followed.  The  contributions  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
have  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of  western  civilization  everywhere,  and  even 
today  we  admire  and  imitate  much  of  that  culture  which  originated  more 
than  2,000  years  ago. 
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HOW  THE  GREEKS  ATTAINED  A  HIGH  CULTURE 
WHICH  WAS  HANDED  ON  TO  US 

1.  How  the  Greek  City-States  Arose 


Who  the  Early  Greeks  W ere.  The  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Greeks  were  Indo-Europeans, 
that  is,  they  belonged  to  the  early  white 
race,  which  migrated  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago  into  Europe  and  south¬ 
ern  Asia,  even  reaching  India  in  the  east 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
the  west.  When  our  story  opens,  the  early 
Greeks  were  living  in  the  fertile  grasslands 
of  southeastern  Europe.  They  were  a  pas¬ 
toral  people,  who  traveled  from  place  to 
place.  While  they  had  progressed  beyond 
the  culture  of  the  New  Stone  Age,  and  had 
therefore  inherited  language,  the  control  of 
fire,  the  use  of  tools,  the  secret  of  growing 
grain,  and  the  knowledge  of  tending  flocks 
and  herds,  they  were  not  highly  civilized 
like  the  Cretans  and  Hittites,  about  whom 
we  have  already  studied.  During  their  no¬ 
madic  wanderings  they  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  developing  civilizations 
around  them.  Feeling  the  wild  and  unre¬ 
strained  urge  of  warfare,  they  frequently 
attacked  the  peoples  of  civilized  lands  and 
looted  their  possessions. 

The  Ancestors  of  the  Greeks  Invade  and 
Conquer  Greece.  About  2000  b.c.  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Greeks  began  to  force  their 
way  southward.  They  invaded  the  countries 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  especially  the  peninsula  which  in 
time  became  known  as  Greece.  They  also 
occupied  the  Aegean  coast  opposite  Greece. 
The  invaders  did  not  come  in  one  great 
body,  but  horde  followed  horde  during  a 


University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 

The  Octopus  Vase 


This  vase,  found  in  Crete,  has  painted  on  it  in 
black  two  writhing  octopods  surrounded  by  smaller 
sea  creatures. 

long  period  of  years.  Achaeans,  Dorians, 
and  Ionians  were  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  groups  who  pressed 
southward  toward  the  Mediterranean.  Driv¬ 
ing  their  herds  before  them,  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies  in  rough  carts  drawn  by  horses,  whose 
use  they  had  learned  from  the  Hittites,  these 
tribes  became  masters  of  the  Aegean  region. 
They  conquered  the  peoples  they  found 
here  and  absorbed  some  of  their  culture. 
Much  of  the  earlier  Aesrean  civilization  was 

o 

destroyed,  but  in  time  the  Greeks  built  up 
a  new  one  which  we  know  as  Hellenic  or 
Greek  civilization. 
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Political  Organization  of  the  Early 
Greeks.  When  the  invaders  came  southward 
they  had  a  tribal  form  of  government  with 
a  chief  at  the  head  of  each  tribe.  The  chief 
kept  his  position  only  as  long  as  he  could 
lead  his  people  victoriously  in  war.  The 
tribes  were  divided  into  clans,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  families  related  by  blood. 
After  they  had  entered  the  country,  the  in¬ 
vaders  called  their  chiefs  kings,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Aegeans  whom  they  had  con¬ 
quered.  They  settled  down,  became  farm¬ 
ers  and  merchants,  and  lived  in  city-states, 
which  they  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
earlier  Aegean  civilization.  Throughout 
Greek  history,  the  city-state  form  of  po¬ 
litical  organization  remained. 

What  the  City-States  Were.  We  must  not 
think  of  the  Greek  city-states  as  cities  or 
great  populous  communities  such  as  we 
have  today.  Instead,  each  city-state  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  strongly  fortified  section,  usually 
built  on  a  steep  hill.  From  the  top  of  the 
heights,  called  the  Acropolis  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  city,  frowned  the  king’s  castle.  On 
the  plains  below  the  fortified  district,  were 
scattered  the  unfortified  villages  in  which 
the  farmers  lived,  who  in  times  of  danger 
rushed  to  the  fortified  Acropolis.  As  time 
went  on,  the  slopes  of  this  hill  grew  more 
populous  and  shops,  dwellings,  market 
places,  public  buildings,  and  beautiful 
temples  appeared.  From  the  top  of  the 
Acropolis,  a  Greek  citizen  could  see  his 
entire  city-state,  for  few  had  a  radius  of 
more  than  ten  miles. 

Each  city-state  was  a  sovereign  power, 
having  its  own  laws,  its  own  army,  and  its 
own  gods.  Each  managed  its  own  affairs, 
and  tvas  politically  independent  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Several  hundred  city-states  thus  de¬ 
veloped  in  Greece,  but  two  of  them  became 
exceptionally  important  and  powerful: 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

Why  Greece  Was  Divided  into  Small 
City-States.  The  character  of  the  country 


in  which  the  Greeks  settled  partly  explains 
why  they  never  united  to  form  a  single  na¬ 
tion. 

Though  Greece  is  a  small  country  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  it  is  covered  by  bar¬ 
ren  mountains  whose  steep  rocky  slopes  di¬ 
vide  the  land  into  little  valleys  and  plains. 
These  pockets  of  fertile  soil  are  further 
isolated  from  one  another  by  long  arms  of 
the  sea  running  far  into  the  land,  while 
along  the  deeply-indented  eastern  shores 
are  scattered  hundreds  of  small  islands. 
When  the  Greeks  first  came  into  the 
Aegean  region,  they  settled  in  small  groups 
in  these  valleys  and  on  the  islands  off  shore. 
Because  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  by  land, 
each  community  developed  by  itself  with¬ 
out  much  contact  Avith  its  neighbors  except 
by  sea.  If  the  country  had  been  level  and 
fertile  like  Egypt  or  Mesopotamia,  Greece 
might  Avell  have  been  Avelded  into  a  single 
nation  instead  of  remaining  a  series  of  in¬ 
dependent  and  often  hostile  city-states. 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  unity 
among  the  Greeks  is  found  in  the  character 
of  the  people  themselves.  They  Avere  by 
nature  freedom-loving  and  resented  out- 
side  control.  As  they  adapted  themselves  to 
their  nerv  homes,  these  feelings  took  on 
added  strength  and  developed  a  spirit  of 
great  individuality.  This  spirit,  though  it 
led  to  extraordinary  success  in  commerce, 
art,  and  literature,  prevented  the  Greeks, 
as  Ave  shall  see,  from  uniting  as  a  single 
nation.  Thus  tAvo  important  reasons  for 
the  rise  of  the  Greek  city-states  can  be 
given,  and  this  may  be  summed  up  as  en¬ 
vironment  and  heredity. 

How  Many  Greek  City-States  Were 
There?  Altogether  several  hundred  Greek 
city-states  came  into  existence,  not  con¬ 
fined  merely  to  the  Greek  peninsula,  but 
scattered  through  all  the  Mediterranean 
Avorld.  Greek  citizens  became  interested  in 
commerce,  many  migrated,  and  in  time 
they  established  themselves  in  various  sec- 
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tions  of  the  Old  World.  Each  new  com¬ 
munity  was  organized  as  a  separate  city- 
state,  independent  of  all  others  as  are  na¬ 
tions  today.  Many  of  them  took  Athens  as 
a  model,  a  few  imitated  the  city-state  of 
Sparta,  but  most  of  them  developed  along 
their  own  individual  lines. 

Why  Sparta  Evolved  a  Soldier  City- 
State.  The  city-states  most  outstanding  in 
Greek  history  were  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Sparta  was  founded  by  early  invaders  who 
settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Greek 
peninsula.  They  did  not  destroy  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  land,  but  subjugated  them. 
Dwelling  there  in  the  midst  of  hostile  peo¬ 
ples,  they  found  it  necessary  to  maintain 
themselves  as  a  race  of  hardy  and  patriotic 
warriors.  An  educational  system  developed 
which  was  intended  to  serve  the  state  alone, 
in  which  the  rights  of  individuals  were 
given  little  consideration.  State  control  be¬ 
gan  with  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  infant 
was  immediately  inspected  by  a  council 
and,  if  deformed  or  sickly,  was  condemned 
to  be  “exposed”  to  die  on  a  bleak  moun¬ 
tainside.  If  he  appeared  normal  and  phys¬ 


ically  strong,  he  was  formally  adopted  by 
the  state  and  given  to  his  mother  to  keep 
for  the  first  seven  years.  Then  he  was  taken 
away  and  placed  in  public  barracks  where 
he  was  given  the  beginnings  of  a  military 
training.  When  he  became  eighteen  he  was 
ready  for  the  distinctive  study  of  warfare, 
but  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his 
education  he  received  little  intellectual  or 
moral  instruction.  The  education  of  women 
was  also  severe.  Girls  were  permitted  to 
live  at  home,  but  they  were  given  a  stern 
physical  training  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  mothers  of  sturdy  sons. 

The  young  Spartans  became  excellent 
soldiers,  but  they  achieved  little  in  other 
phases  of  life.  They  did  not  build  up  in¬ 
dustries,  cared  little  for  commerce,  and 
valued  neither  art,  literature,  nor  philos¬ 
ophy.  They  lived  upon  the  produce  of 
farms  which  were  worked  by  their  serfs. 
The  Spartans,  unlike  the  people  of  Athens, 
never  created  anything  worth-while  except 
an  army,  and  the  only  ideas  they  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  world  were  in  connection  with 
warfare.  The  whole  aim  of  Spartan  life  was 
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to  form  good  soldiers  and  thus  make  the 
state  a  great  military  power. 

The  government  of  Sparta  was  regal  in 
form  and  its  kings  remained  long  after 
Athens  and  most  of  the  other  city-states  had 
given  up  that  form  of  government.  In 
Sparta,  two  kings  reigned  at  the  same  time. 
Each  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  and 
for  that  reason  neither  became  powerful. 
The  real  authority  lay  in  the  hands  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  every  year  elected  five  men,  called 
ephors,  to  manage  all  public  affairs.  The 
ephors  accompanied  the  kings  to  battle  and 
directed  their  actions;  they  played  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
council  of  nobles  and  at  the  meetings  of 
the  public  assembly;  they  were  the  over¬ 
seers  of  education  and  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  all  Spartans.  By  such  a 
system  of  government,  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  was  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

How  Athens  Evolved  an  Ideal  City- 
State.  Of  the  many  Greek  city-states  Athens 
contributed  most  to  the  enrichment  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  Until  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  it  was  only  one  of  a  number  of 
small  communities  in  that  part  of  Greece 
known  as  Attica.  About  700  b.c.  all  these 
Attic  communities  were  united  into  a  single 
city-state  and  the  nobles  and  chief  families 
of  the  district  moved  to  the  central  town. 
Thus  Athens  became  much  larger  than  the 
typical  city-state,  but  even  so  enlarged,  it 
did  not  comprise  an  area  of  more  than 
a  thousand  square  miles. 

In  its  early  days  Athens,  like  other  city- 
states,  had  been  ruled  by  a  king,  but  the 
nobles  of  the  city  grew  jealous  of  his  power 
and  placed  restrictions  upon  it.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  military,  religious,  and  ju¬ 
dicial  functions  were  entirely  taken  away 
from  the  king  and  given  to  a  group  of  nine 
men  called  archons,  who  were  elected  an¬ 
nually.  Athens  was  thus  changed  from  a 
kingdom  into  a  republic  ruled  by  nobles. 


This  type  of  government,  known  as  aris¬ 
tocracy,  or  rule  by  the  upper  class,  became 
the  government  of  the  enlarged  city-state. 

From  an  aristocracy,  Athens  was  gradu¬ 
ally  transformed  into  a  democracy,  which 
means  rule  by  all  citizens.  The  first  change 
came  because  of  the  discontent  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  Athenian  laws  were  not 
written  down,  like  those  found  in  the  stone 
set  up  by  Hammurabi  in  the  market  place 
of  ancient  Babylon  where  all  could  see 
them.  The  common  people  were  forced 
to  obey  laws  and  customs  as  given  and  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  nobles,  who  were  now 
the  real  rulers.  Farmers  and  workers  grew 
restless  because  they  were  oppressed,  were 
denied  all  part  in  government,  and  were 
punished  by  laws  of  which  they  were  ig¬ 
norant.  To  satisfy  their  complaints,  Draco, 
one  of  the  archons  or  magistrates,  in 
621  b.c.  brought  all  the  laws  together  in 
writing.  While  these  laws  were  very  harsh 
as  were  most  early  codes,  a  great  stride 
toward  justice  and  democracy  had  been 
made  since  all  the  people  now  knew  what 
the  laws  really  were. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  the  poor 
became  poorer  and  the  rich  became  richer. 
The  lot  of  the  farmer  was  especially  hard, 
for  large  importations  of  grain  from  Greek 
colonies  frequently  reduced  the  price  in 
Athens  until  the  farmer  could  no  longer 
get  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  taxes  and 
debts.  As  a  result  many  lost  their  lands  and 
became  tenant  farmers  on  the  estates  of  the 
rich.  Some  even  mortgaged  themselves  or 
their  children  and  thus  became  debt-slaves, 
To  remedy  this  Solon,  an  archon  and  a 
popular  military  leader,  introduced  new 
reforms.  All  debts  on  lands  were  canceled, 
the  debt-slaves  were  freed,  and  all  such 
slavery  was  forbidden  for  the  future.  Citi¬ 
zens  were  hereafter  graded  and  taxed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  incomes,  and  enjoyed  po¬ 
litical  privileges  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth.  The  common  people  were  thus 
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The  Acropolis,  Athens 

This  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  Acropolis  as  it  probably  appeared  at  the  time  of  Pericles.  Do  you  know  of 
any  modern  buildings  that  resemble  the  ones  shown  in  the  picture? 


granted  a  small  part  in  government,  but 
only  a  small  part,  for  the  nobles  still  con¬ 
tinued  their  monopoly  of  the  offices. 

In  spite  of  Solon’s  reforms  much  disor¬ 
der  still  continued.  Parties  arose  and  fought 
each  other.  Then  followed  the  rule  of  ty¬ 
rants  or  men  who  seized  the  government 
illegally.  These  men  by  various  means 
gained  control  of  Athens  and  held  that 
power  from  about  560  to  500  b.c.  Finally 
the  citizens  rebelled  against  the  tyrants, 
and  in  the  years  that  followed  the  Athenian 
people  gained  complete  power  over  the 
government. 

How  Athens  Became  a  Democracy.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants  the  spirit  of 
democracy  grew,  slowly  but  surely,  in 
Athens.  The  leader  of  this  new  movement 
was  Cleisthenes  who  became  an  absolute 
lawgiver.  He  extended  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship  to  many  more  people,  created  a 
representative  council,  and  put  the  army  on 
a  more  popular  basis.  His  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  and  completed  by  Pericles  in  the 
next  generation. 

While  Pericles  became  what  we  might 


term  the  “political  boss”  of  Athens,  he  was 
much  more  than  what  we  understand  by 
that  term  today.  His  power  depended 
chiefly  on  his  influence  over  the  assembly, 
which  was  made  up  of  all  citizens  and  had 
full  control  over  all  the  business  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Pericles  was  a  courageous  states¬ 
man.  Partly  through  his  efforts  the  idea 
came  to  prevail  that  any  Athenian  was 
fitted  to  hold  high  office.  The  nine  archons 
were  now  no  longer  elected,  but  were 
chosen  by  lot  from  those  who  wished  to  be 
candidates  for  the  offices.  Other  officers 
were  selected  either  by  lot  or  by  popular 
vote. 

Athenian  democracy  which  developed  so 
rapidly  might  be  called  a  direct  democracy, 
not  a  representative  one  such  as  we  have 
today.  For  us,  with  our  immense  number 
of  voters,  it  is  necessary  to  do  business 
through  delegates,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
all  citizens  to  come  together  in  one  large 
meeting  to  attend  to  public  affairs.  In 
Athens,  however,  all  citizens  met  frequently 
in  the  popular  assembly  or  town  meeting, 
much  like  those  of  the  early  New  England- 
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ers.  The  center  of  Athenian  government 
was  the  Assembly  which  consisted  of  all 
male  citizens.  It  had  the  final  decision  on 
war  and  peace  and  on  making  treaties.  It 
elected  officials  and  could  remove  anyone 
from  office  at  any  time  or  condemn  him  to 
death.  The  details  of  the  work  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  left,  however,  chiefly  to  the 
Council  of  500  who  were  chosen  by  lot 
each  year. 

Although  Athenian  democracy  gave  the 
right  of  office-holding  and  suffrage  to  all 
citizens  and  permitted  them  to  participate 
frequently  in  public  affairs  through  the 
Assembly,  it  was  in  many  respects  different 
from  democracy  in  our  own  country.  The 
admission  of  foreigners  to  citizenship  was 
opposed  and  only  those  were  admitted  to  a 
share  in  government  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  were  Athenian  citizens.  Thus  a 
policy  was  followed  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  slogan  “Athens  for  the  Athe¬ 
nians  Only.’’  There  was  no  place  for 
women  outside  the  home;  they  were  not 
granted  equality  with  men  in  social  or  po¬ 
litical  rights.  Finally,  the  prosperity  of 
Athens  rested  upon  the  work  of  slaves  who 
toiled  hard  and  without  pay  for  the  citi¬ 
zens.  Thus  not  all  people  were  “free  and 
equal,”  nor  did  all  have  equal  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  democracy  which  had  been 
worked  out  in  Athens.  We  must,  however, 
admire  the  Athenians  for  the  great  progress 
they  did  make. 

Why  the  Greeks  Became  Sailors  and 
Traders.  Not  long  after  the  early  Greeks 
entered  the  peninsula,  some  of  them  took 
to  the  sea.  Because  of  the  innumerable  in¬ 
lets  and  bays,  most  districts  are  near  the 
coast.  Thus  when  the  early  Greeks  reached 
the  beautiful  blue  sea  with  its  many  islands 
in  the  distance,  it  beckoned  and  lured  them 
to  sail  on  its  pleasant  waters  and  conquer 
it.  As  time  went  on,  many  settlers  on  the 
mainland  found  it  difficult  to  wrest  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  narrow  valleys  between  the 


barren  mountains.  Like  New  England  set¬ 
tlers,  who  found  their  “stern  and  rock- 
bound  coast”  very  unfertile  and  turned  to 
fishing  and  commerce  on  the  ocean,  so  did 
many  Greeks  turn  to  the  sea.  Some  became 
fishers;  more  followed  the  life  of  sailors 
and  merchants.  As  they  grew  accustomed  to 
the  sea,  they  built  larger  and  better  vessels. 
They  sailed  to  the  harbors  of  their  more 
civilized  neighbors  and  soon  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  excellent  sailors.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  some  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
ordinary  profits  obtained  in  commerce,  and 
became  pirates.  They  plundered  and 
burned  distant  ports  and  returned  home 
with  rich  spoils.  As  a  class  of  nobles  grew 
up  in  many  city-states  and  became  very 
powerful,  piracy  increased  under  their  di¬ 
rection  and  became  an  important  source  of 
wealth  for  many. 

How  the  Greeks  Became  Colonizers. 

As  Greek  commerce  developed,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  shipbuilding  should  grow.  At 
first  the  Greeks  built  their  vessels  after  the 
models  of  the  Phoenicians  and  it  was  not 
long  before  hundreds  of  them  could  be 
found  in  the  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean 
competing  with  Phoenician  merchants, 
whom  the  Greeks  finally  surpassed.  Water 
routes  became  easy  lines  of  communication 
and  other  and  richer  countries  tempted  the 


A  Model  of  a  Greek  Merchant  Ship 
of  About  500  b.c. 
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Greeks  to  make  settlements  elsewhere.  It 
was  only  a  step  from  seafaring  to  coloniza¬ 
tion. 

As  a  city-state  grew  in  size  many  of  its 
inhabitants  became  dissatisfied.  Large  num¬ 
bers  remained  poor  and  were  unable  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  condition  no  matter  how  hard 
they  tried.  The  kings  were  at  first  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  wealthy  class  of  nobles.  In 
time,  the  kings  disappeared  and  the  nobles 
took  over  the  leadership  of  the  people. 
There  then  grew  up  a  sharp  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  nobles  and  the  rich  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  poor  on  the  other.  The  latter 
generally  lived  in  the  sections  outside  the 
city  community.  They  wore  goat  skins  and 
worked  constantly.  Many  lost  their  lands 
and  became  day  laborers  and  even  slaves, 
having  no  political  rights  whatever.  Some 
belonging  to  this  poorer  class  sought  new 
homes  beyond  the  Aegean  world.  Large 
numbers,  glad  to  escape  the  political  and 
social  unrest  of  Greece,  found  farmlands 
around  the  Pontus,  or  Black  Sea.  Before 
700  b.c.  these  Greek  farmers  had  planted 
fields  of  grain  all  around  its  shores  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  lower  Danube. 
While  most  of  them  grew  much  more  pros¬ 
perous  in  their  new  homes  than  they  were 
in  their  old,  none  became  great  artists, 
writers,  or  philosophers.  Although  the 
Pontus  became  the  chief  granary  of  Greece, 


it  never  contributed  anything  to  its  intel¬ 
lectual  life. 

Many  Greeks  looked  westward  to  better 
their  conditions,  and  colonies  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  southern  Italy  with  its  milder 
climate,  its  clear  air,  and  its  diamond-spar¬ 
kling  sea.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
settlements  in  this  region,  it  became  known 
as  Magna  Graecia,  or  Great  Greece.  Among 
the  important  cities  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  was  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  established  by  the  city-state  of  Cor¬ 
inth.  The  Greeks  were  prevented  by  the 
Carthaginians  from  expanding  over  all  of 
Sicily  or  colonizing  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
or  on  the  coasts  of  Spain.  West  of  Italy  the 
city  of  Marseilles  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone  was  the  chief  Greek  colony. 

In  the  east,  along  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor,  Greek  expansion  was  stopped  first 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  later  by  the  Persians,  • 
but  Greek  colonies  were  established  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  In  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
the  Egyptians  permitted  the  Greeks  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  trading  city  at  Naucratis,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  later  city  of  Alexandria.  Some 
distance  west  from  the  delta  of  the  Nile  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  a  colony  was 
founded  at  Cyrene.  Thus  the  Greeks  by 
700  b.c.  had  colonies  throughout  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  world  reaching  almost  as  far 
west  as  the  Atlantic. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  peoples  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks? 

2.  Outline  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
ancient  Greek  political  organization  from 
tribal  times  to  the  city-states. 

3.  Describe  the  Greek  city-states. 


4.  Where  would  you  have  preferred  to  live 
— in  Athens  or  Sparta?  Give  reasons  why. 

5.  What  were  the  achievements  of  Solon? 
of  Pericles? 

6.  Point  out  the  differences  between  Athe¬ 
nian  and  our  own  American  democracy. 

7.  Why  did  the  Greeks  become  colonizers? 
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TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Indo-European 

granary 

Magna  Graecia 

regal 

Syracuse 

Solon 

city-state 

environment 

tyrant 

democracy 

Acropolis 

Attica 

aristocracy 

ephor 

Sparta 

Cleisthenes 

serf 

Pericles 

Draco 

Corinth 

Mediterranean 

archon 

Athens 

horde 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  In  what  ways  did  settled  life  in 
the  early  Greek  city-states  differ  from  the 
tribal,  nomadic  life  led  previously  in  the 
northern  grasslands? 

2.  What  reasons  account  for  the  limited 
achievements  of  the  Spartan  Greeks,  compared 
with  the  Athenian  Greeks? 

Puzzlers.  1.  After  a  few  hundreds  of  years  of 
civilized  life  the  Athenians  evolved  democratic 
procedures  in  government  whereas,  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  the  Oriental  peoples  never  in¬ 
stituted  popular  government. 

2.  On  what  grounds  would  the  Athenians 
justify  choosing  government  officials  by  lot? 
Biographies.  Solon;  Cleisthenes;  Pericles. 
Book  Reviews.  A.  Dunbar,  The  Light  Bearers; 
G.  M.  Calhoun,  The  Business  Life  of  Ancient 
Athens ;  N.  H.  Mitchison,  Black  Sparta;  P.  A. 
Sowers,  Our  Little  Corinthian  Cousin  of  Long 
Ago. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  An  article  on  “A  Day  in 
Athens”  (see  W.  S.  Davis,  A  Day  in  Old 
Athens )  . 

2.  Poems:  Celebrating  Solon’s  reforms. 

In  praise  of  Athenian  liberties. 

The  Spartan  soldier. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Athenian  and  Spartan  ath¬ 
letes  at  the  Olympic  Games  boast  of  the  su¬ 
periorities  of  their  respective  cities. 

Cartoons.  1.  By  an  Athenian,  to  urge  that  the 
laws  be  written  down. 

2.  Lauding  Solon  as  savior  of  the  peasants. 


3.  By  a  Spartan,  ridiculing  Cleisthenes’  re¬ 
forms  in  Athens. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Comparison  of  a  Greek  city- 
state  and  a  modern  national  state. 

2.  Similarities  and  differences  between  an¬ 
cient  Athenian  and  our  American  democ¬ 
racy. 

3.  The  life  of  a  Spartan  boy  and  young 
man;  or  of  a  girl. 

4.  Famous  Greek  legends  (see  H.  A.  Guer- 
ber’s  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome )  . 

Map  Talks.  1.  Phoenician  and  Greek  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Mediterranean  regions,  c.  500  b.c. 
Compare  relation  of  mother  country  and  col¬ 
ony  at  that  time  with  the  relation  in  our  own 
colonial  history. 

2.  How  Greek  geography  fostered  local  dif¬ 
ferences  and  hampered  political  union.  Actu¬ 
ally,  what  bonds  of  union  did  exist? 

Things  to  Make  or  Draw.  1.  Model  of  a  Greek 
merchant  ship. 

2.  On  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  locate 
the  noted  cities  of  the  Greek  homeland  and 
the  Greek  colonial  settlements. 

3.  On  a  map  of  the  Aegean  show  the  prin¬ 
cipal  geographical  features  and  the  famous 
city-states  of  Greece. 
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2.  How  the  Greeks  Triumphed  Over  the  Persians  and  Became 

Masters  of  the  Aegean  Sea 


The  Rise  of  Mighty  Persia.  During  the 
several  centuries  when  the  Greeks  were 
building  up  colonies  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coasts,  they  encountered  few  serious 
difficulties.  Their  expansion  was  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  except  in  the  west  where  they 
finally  met  the  Carthaginians  and  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  expanding  in  Corsica,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Spain.  By 
the  sixth  century  b.c.,  however,  a  great 
power  was  arising  in  the  East,  which  men¬ 
aced,  first  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  then  Greece  itself.  That  power  was 
Persia. 

The  bright  star  of  empire  began  to  rise 
on  Persia  when  Cyrus  the  Great  carried  his 
conquests  into  the  countries  which  sur¬ 
rounded  his  kingdom.  We  have  seen  (p. 
67)  how  Persia  under  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
and  Darius  became  a  great  empire.  Even 
the  Greek  cities  along  the  Aegean  coast  fell 
under  the  sway  of  Persia.  These  Ionian 
cities  thus  lost  their  liberty,  and  became 
subjects  of  powerful  Persia,  which  also 
planned  next  to  attack  Greece  itself. 

War  on  the  Ionian  Frontier.  The  Ionian 
cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  suffered 
many  hardships  and  cruelties  at  the  hands 
of  their  Persian  overlords,  and  decided  to 
revolt.  In  500  b.c.  they  asked  Athens  and 
other  city-states  on  the  mainland  to  aid 
them.  Athens  responded  by  sending  many 
ships  to  help  their  Ionian  kindred.  The  up¬ 
rising  brought  great  armies  from  Persia 
bent  on  revenge,  but  it  took  Darius  five 
years  to  put  down  the  revolt.  Finally  the 
Ionian  cities  were  crushed,  and  Miletus, 
the  greatest  of  them,  was  sacked  and 
burned.  Then  the  Persians  decided  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Greek  city-states  for  aiding  the 
revolt. 

The  Great  Battle  on  the  Plain  of  Mara¬ 
thon.  You  may  imagine  the  confusion  and 


excitement  among  the  Greeks  when  news 
of  this  expedition  reached  them,  especially 
at  Athens  which,  because  she  had  been 
foremost  in  aiding  Ionia,  was  marked  as 
the  main  object  of  attack.  Her  citizens 
nerved  themselves  for  a  desperate  defense 
for  they  had  heard  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Persians  and  the  burning  of  Miletus.  The 
Persian  army  set  out  in  490  b.c.  on  board 
a  great  fleet  and  landed  on  the  Bay  of 
Marathon.  They  planned  to  march  over¬ 
land  to  Athens  and  hoped  for  a  quick  vic¬ 
tory,  for  they  expected  to  find  the  Athenians 
unprepared  for  war.  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  The  citizens  of  the  entire 
state  of  Attica  flocked  to  the  city  at  the  call 
to  arms.  The  leaders  decided  not  to  await 
a  Persian  assault  on  Athens,  but  led  their 
army  across  the  peninsula  in  order  to  block 
the  enemy’s  advance. 

As  the  Athenians  reached  the  hills  over¬ 
looking  the  narrow  Plain  of  Marathon, 
they  saw  an  encampment  of  thousands  of 
Persian  soldiers  spread  out  before  them. 
Farther  away,  on  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  bay,  lay  a  fleet  of  hundreds  of  vessels 
which  had  brought  the  hostile  forces.  For 
a  moment  the  sight  chilled  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  smaller  army  of  Atheni¬ 
ans,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  With  re¬ 
newed  determination  they  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  overlooking  the  main  road  to  Athens, 
resolved  at  any  cost  to  prevent  the  Persians 
from  advancing  any  farther. 

For  several  days  the  two  armies  faced  one 
another.  Then  the  Persians  drew  up  for 
attack  and  there  was  fought  the  Battle  of 
Marathon  which  remains  one  of  the  land¬ 
marks  in  history  and  therefore  a  battle  we 
should  know  about.  The  little  force  of 
Greeks  in  a  solid  body  advanced  across  the 
plain  at  a  run  and  smashed  through  the 
opposing  lines,  spreading  death  and  terror 
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Battle  of  Thermopylae 

At  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  Greeks,  led  by 
the  Spartan  king,  Leonidas,  made  a  valiant  but 
tragic  stand  against  the  invading  Persians. 

in  the  ranks  of  the  Persians  whose  bows 
and  arrows  were  no  match  for  the  heavy 
Greek  spears.  The  Persians  fled  in  con¬ 
fusion  to  their  ships  leaving  several  thou¬ 
sand  dead  upon  the  field,  while  the  Athe¬ 
nians  lost  less  than  two  hundred  men. 

With  the  remnant  of  his  army,  the  Per¬ 
sian  general,  unwilling  to  bow  to  defeat, 
sailed  around  the  Attic  peninsula  and 
reached  the  port  of  Athens  hoping  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  city  stripped  of  all  its  defenders. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  even  to  land,  for 
the  victorious  Athenian  soldiers  had  al¬ 


ready  returned  by  a  forced  march  to  Athens 
and  were  ready  for  another  battle.  The 
discouraged  Persians  sailed  away,  vowing 
to  return  later  and  destroy  the  Greeks, 
while  the  Athenians,  with  relief,  watched 
them  depart. 

Why  the  Persians  Did  Not  Return  Im¬ 
mediately.  The  Greeks  began  at  once  to 
make  ready  for  a  return  of  the  Persians. 
Darius,  however,  was  having  trouble  in 
Egypt  and  died  before  he  could  complete 
his  plan  for  a  second  invasion.  Several  years 
passed  before  his  successor,  Xerxes,  was 
able  to  resume  the  war,  and  the  Greeks 
thus  had  ten  years  in  which  to  prepare 
themselves  against  the  threatened  danger. 
Athens  made  preparations.  Following  the 
advice  of  one  of  the  statesmen,  Themis- 
tocles,  the  city  built  a  number  of  war  ves¬ 
sels.  By  480  b.c.  the  Athenians  had  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  vessels  of  war. 

How  a  Lost  Battle  Renewed  the  Courage 
of  the  Greeks.  When  the  Persians  finally 
returned,  they  came  both  by  land  and  sea 
and  in  seemingly  innumerable  hosts,  de¬ 
termined  to  overrun  the  whole  of  Greece. 
The  Spartan  army  under  King  Leonidas 
strengthened  by  soldiers  from  other  parts 
of  Greece  advanced  to  meet  them.  They 
blocked  a  narrow  pass  called  Thermopylae, 
where  a  road  running  between  the  cliffs 
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and  the  sea  seemed  to  offer  the  only  passage 
for  an  army.  A  Greek  traitor,  however, 
pointed  out  to  the  Persians  a  path  through 
the  mountains  which  would  enable  them 
to  attack  the  Greeks  from  the  rear.  On 
learning  of  this  treachery  Leonidas  realized 
his  army  was  about  to  be  caught  in  a  trap. 
He  sent  most  of  the  allied  Greeks  away  to 
safety,  but  he  and  a  few  hundred  Spartans 
stuck  to  their  desperate  post  determined  to 
die  fighting.  Every  one  of  the  Spartans  was 
killed  at  the  pass,  but  not  until  wave  after 
wave  of  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back 
and  thousands  of  them  slain.  Though  the 
pass  was  finally  lost,  it  gave  the  Greeks 
moral  courage.  The  boldness  and  courage 
of  those  who  died  at  Thermopylae  gave 
renewed  confidence  to  the  other  Greeks 
who  had  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 

Xerxes  and  his  great  army  advanced  tri¬ 
umphantly.  Seeing  it  impossible  to  over¬ 
come  the  vast  Persian  hordes,  the  Athenians 
sent  their  women  and  children  to  islands 
some  distance  away,  abandoned  the  city, 
and  prepared  to  fight  a  sea  battle.  The  Per¬ 
sians  overran  the  deserted  territory  of  At¬ 
tica  and  occupied  Athens.  The  few  Greeks 
who  remained  at  the  Acropolis  to  defend 
the  sacred  temples  were  killed  and  the 
temples  burned.  The  Athenians,  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  and  other  Greeks,  guided  their  vessels 
into  the  narrow  strait  between  the  island  of 
Salamis  and  the  mainland. 

The  Persians  thought  they  had  the 
Greeks  bottled  up  when  they  sent  their 
vessels  to  both  exits.  Fighting  began  and 
the  narrow  space  aided  the  small  Greek 
fleet.  The  Persians  had  too  many  vessels  to 
move  in  the  narrow  waters.  They  kept  get¬ 
ting  in  each  other’s  way.  Xerxes  watched 
the  battle  from  a  hill  not  far  away.  He  wit¬ 
nessed  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  and  saw  more 
than  half  his  ships  rammed  and  destroyed. 
This  victory  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  really 
decided  the  war.  Xerxes  returned  to  Persia 
in  despair  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under 


his  generals  to  continue  the  war.  Another 
battle  was  fought  the  next  year  at  Plataea 
where,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  the  Persians  were  again  defeated  and 
the  remnant  of  their  forces  withdrew  from 
Greece. 

How  the  Western  Greek  Colonies  Met 
Their  Great  Enemy,  Carthage.  While 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  other  states  were  de¬ 
fending  the  homeland  against  the  Persians, 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  western  Mediter¬ 
ranean  were  defending  themselves  against 
Carthage.  This  Phoenician  city  was  located 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  across  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  from  western  Hellas.  Carthage  was 
the  center  of  a  great  commercial  empire. 
It  had  one  of  the  strongest  fleets  in  the 
world  and  possessed  an  army  of  fierce  and 
bloodthirsty  barbarians.  The  battles  be¬ 
tween  the  western  Greek  colonies  and  Car¬ 
thage  were  fought  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily  and  the  armies  of  Syracuse  were  vic¬ 
torious.  A  final  battle  was  fought  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  as  that  vic¬ 
tory  saved  Greece  from  Persian  oppression, 
so  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  soldiers 
in  Sicily  saved  the  western  Greeks  from 
the  Carthaginian  menace. 

The  Consequences  of  the  Greek  Victories- 
The  victories  of  the  Greeks  had  far-reach¬ 
ing  influences  not  only  immediately  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  by  freeing  them  from 
the  menace  of  the  Persians  and  Carthagin¬ 
ians,  but  also  upon  the  later  civilizations 
that  were  to  learn  and  borrow  so  much 
from  the  Greeks.  The  Persian  wars  were 
more  than  military  campaigns;  they  were 
struggles  between  two  different  civiliza¬ 
tions.  They  marked  the  triumph  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  over  reactionary 
despotism.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  our 
own  civilization  as  well  as  for  the  Greeks. 
Greek  culture  was  left  free  to  express  itself 
in  the  highest  form  of  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  The  successful  struggle  with 
foreign  enemies  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
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glorious  activities,  when  Greece  and  espe¬ 
cially  Athens  excelled  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  literature,  science,  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  made  great  contributions  to  civ¬ 
ilization. 

How  Greek  Civilization  Arose  and 
Spread  Over  the  Mediterranean  World. 

We  have  seen  how  the  geography  of  Greece 
tended  to  keep  the  city-states  apart,  so  that 
a  single  great  nation  could  not  be  built  up. 
When  the  Persian  danger  came  upon 
Greece,  many  of  the  city-states  united,  al¬ 
though  not  very  enthusiastically,  for  war¬ 
fare.  They  were  forced  to  come  together; 
but  when  that  danger  had  passed,  they 
again  separated  into  jealous  and  hostile 
communities.  Still  there  were  certain  bonds 
which  gave  all  the  Greeks  a  feeling  of  kin¬ 
ship  so  that  they  did  not  look  upon  one  an¬ 
other  in  quite  the  same  way  as  they  looked 
upon  non-Greeks. 

In  the  peninsula  and  also  throughout 
the  Greek  colonies  there  was  a  bond  of  ra¬ 
cial  sentiment  in  spite  of  jealousies  and 
petty  wars.  The  strands  that  made  up  this 
bond  were  a  common  language,  a  common 
literature,  common  gods,  and  participation 
in  common  religious  festivals  and  athletic 
competitions.  These  ties  were  strengthened 
by  the  journeys  of  Greek  merchants  and 
travelers  to  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  Likewise,  Greek  philosophers, 
poets,  and  artists  visited  distant  parts  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  The  great  games,  which 
were  held  periodically,  brought  contestants 
and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek 
world.  Thousands  traveled  to  participate 
in,  or  to  witness,  the  games  at  Olympia, 
Delphi,  or  Delos.  Thus  while  the  Greeks 
never  developed  a  real  national  spirit,  there 
existed  a  sense  of  racial  unity  which  aided 
in  spreading  Greek  civilization  over  the 
Mediterranean  world. 

How  Athens  Established  a  League 
Which  Became  an  Empire.  After  the 
Greeks  had  defeated  the  Persians,  the  Athe- 


A  Greek  Athlete 

The  statue  of  the  Discobolus  or  Discus  Thrower 
was  made  of  bronze  by  Myron,  a  sculptor  of 
fifth  century  b.c.  It  was  found  in  1781  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  Rome.  It  represents,  perhaps,  an 
athlete  at  the  Olympic  games,  who  is  bending 
forward  to  hurl  the  discus. 

nians  returned  to  their  city  which  now  lay 
in  ruins.  They  determined  to  rebuild  a 
greater  Athens.  But  the  fear  that  the  Per¬ 
sians  would  return  and  wreak  vengeance 
upon  them  still  remained,  and  because  of 
it  the  Greeks  decided  to  form  a  union  of 
states.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether 
Athens  or  Sparta  should  preside  over  this 
union.  The  answer  was  not  very  difficult. 
Sparta  was  mainly  a  land  power,  while 
Athens  was  the  chief  sea  power.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  and  partly  because  of  her  serv 
ices  during  the  war  against  the  Persians, 
Athens  became  the  head  of  the  new  con¬ 
federacy. 

The  new  union  or  league  of  maritime 
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states  was  called  the  Confederacy  of  Delos, 
after  the  name  of  the  island  which  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  league,  being  cen¬ 
trally  located  and  long  a  religious  center 
for  the  worship  of  the  god  Apollo.  Each 
city-state  in  the  league  contributed  money 
or  ships.  A  drive  was  organized  against  the 
Persians  and  was  carried  on  by  the  league 
with  much  vigor.  Within  a  few  years  the 
Persians  were  driven  out  of  the  Aegean  re¬ 
gions.  Soon  the  Persian  Empire  began  to 
decline,  and  this  great  menace  to  Greek 
independence  disappeared. 

Athens  quickly  transformed  her  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  into  mil¬ 
itary  control  and  political  rule.  Spurred  on 
by  ambition,  she  dreamed  of  an  Athenian 
Empire,  and  put  forth  all  her  efforts  to 
make  these  dreams  come  true.  During  the 
height  of  her  power,  this  Athenian  Empire 
included  about  250  subject  cities  and  a 
number  of  independent  allies  as  well.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  her  supremacy  she 
reached  great  heights  socially,  politically, 
and  intellectually,  for  it  was  during  those 
days  that  the  Athenian  democracy,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  reached  its  fullest 
development. 

Why  the  Athenian  Empire  Was  Short- 
Lived.  The  Athenian  Empire  was  short¬ 
lived  for  many  reasons.  There  were  no 
common  ties  of  citizenship,  self  interest, 
or  patriotism  to  bind  the  different  cities 
together.  Athens  governed  the  league  des¬ 
potically  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  her 
citizen  body  unless  both  his  parents  had 
been  Athenians.  Then,  too,  the  democracy 
of  Athens  had  no  device  by  which  distant 
regions  could  be  represented  in  the  home 
government.  Even  her  own  citizens  had  to 
be  present  in  Athens  in  person  in  order  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
The  modern  form  of  representation,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  district  elect 
someone  to  speak  for  them,  was  unknown. 
At  last,  the  subject  cities  rebelled  and  were 


aided  by  other  Greek  states  which  were 
jealous  of  Athens  and  anxious  to  see  her 
empire  destroyed. 

How  Sparta  Overthrew  the  Athenian 
Empire.  The  Golden  Age  of  Athens  existed 
during  the  height  of  her  empire  under 
Pericles,  when  high  motives  and  ideals  in¬ 
spired  great  achievements  in  art  and  liter¬ 
ature.  The  empire  included  Thrace,  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  Black  Sea.  Many  states 
on  the  Greek  peninsula  became  depend¬ 
ent  or  allies.  All  of  this  was  a  challenge  to 
Sparta.  Like  Athens,  Sparta  had  developed 
a  league,  the  Peloponnesian  League.  Sparta, 
threatened  politically  and  economically 
because  Athens  was  getting  control  of  all 
commerce,  made  common  cause  with  Cor¬ 
inth,  Thebes,  and  other  cities  against  her. 
A  war  began  which  is  known  as  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War.  It  dragged  on  for  many, 
many  years.  The  great  leader  Pericles  died 
a  victim  of  the  plague  which  swept  over 
Athens  during  this  period.  No  leader 
appeared  to  fill  his  place.  Many  men 
scrambled  for  power  and  an  era  of  weak¬ 
ness  followed.  In  405  b.c.  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  destroyed  and  the  next  year  the 
Spartans  besieged  Athens  and  starved  her 
into  submission.  The  great  city-state  was 
deprived  of  all  her  foreign  possessions  and 
she  was  forced  to  join  the  Spartan  league. 
For  a  short  time  Sparta  became  supreme  in 
Greece  and  the  proud  empire  of  Pericles 
was  destroyed. 

Why  Sparta  Failed  to  Maintain  Her 
Supremacy.  Even  military  Sparta  could 
not  control  Greece  for  very  long.  Although 
Sparta  was  strong  and  powerful,  she  was 
exceedingly  unpopular.  She  destroyed  the 
democracies  of  Athens  and  other  cities  that 
she  controlled  and  set  up  oligarchies  in 
their  place.  Her  subject  peoples  were 
treated  with  extreme  harshness.  After 
thirty-three  years  of  supremacy,  the  dis¬ 
contented  subject  cities  rebelled  under 
the  leadership  of  Thebes.  The  Theban 
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military  hero,  Epaminondas,  led  an  army 
against  Sparta  and  in  the  Battle  of  Leuctra 
(371  b.c.)  ,  great  Sparta  was  defeated.  For 
a  few  years  Thebes  became  the  leading 
state  in  Greece,  but  not  for  long.  Discon¬ 
tent  once  again  brought  rebellion  and  dis¬ 
aster.  Weakened  by  continual  warfare  and 
disunited,  Greece  was  not  in  a  position  to 
resist  attack  by  an  outside  power.  Before 
long  a  great  kingdom  arose  in  the  north 
and  the  proud  Greeks  were  forced  to  bow  to 
the  will  of  a  foreign  power.  That  kingdom 
was  Macedonia,  whose  people  were  warlike 
and  spoke  a  language  similar  to  Greek. 

Why  the  Greeks  Never  United  to  Form 
a  Great  Nation.  We  have  noted  many  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  unite, 
especially  through  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos  and  the  Peloponnesian  League.  We 
have  also  seen  that  there  were  certain 
things  that  bound  the  Greeks  together  to 
some  extent,  such  as  language,  religion, 
tradition,  and  habits.  But  the  tendency 
toward  disunion  was  far  greater  than  the 
factors  which  favored  unity.  This  was 
chiefly  because  of  jealousy  among  the  rival 


city-states.  Athens  unified  the  city-states  of 
her  region  and  built  up  a  short-lived  em¬ 
pire  in  that  part  of  Greece;  Sparta  subdued 
her  neighbors  in  the  Peloponnesus;  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  the  west  was  able  to  control  most 
of  Sicily.  The  same  was  true  of  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  others  to  a  lesser  extent.  How¬ 
ever,  not  one  of  them  became  powerful 
enough  to  unite  all  the  Greeks  into  one 
great  nation.  Another  reason  for  disunity 
was  the  fact  that  the  weaker  city-states, 
when  drawn  or  forced  into  a  union,  were 
oppressed  by  the  conqueror,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  a  powerful  city-state  had  to  wage 
war  continually  upon  its  subservient 
weaker  city-states  if  it  wished  to  maintain 
its  position  of  leadership.  In  the  year  338 
b.c.,  the  Macedonians  conquered  the 
Greeks  and  became  their  masters.  The 
greatness  of  Greece  was  over,  but  her  cul¬ 
ture  continued.  Her  art,  literature,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  science  remained  and  spread 
over  the  ancient  world.  These  intellectual 
and  artistic  triumphs  have  come  down  to 
us  and  have  been  embodied  in  our  own  civ¬ 
ilization. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  wars 
between  Greece  and  Persia? 

2.  Why  are  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis  so  important  historically? 

3.  Who  were  the  Carthaginians?  What  ge¬ 
ographic  advantages  did  Carthage  have? 

4.  How  were  the  western  Greek  colonies 
saved  from  the  menace  of  Carthage? 

5.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  Greek  vic¬ 
tory  over  Persia. 

6.  Why  was  the  Delian  Confederacy  formed? 
Why,  as  an  Athenian  Empire,  was  it  short¬ 
lived? 

7.  Why  was  the  Peloponnesian  League 
formed?  What  were  the  results  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War?  Why  did  Sparta  fail  to  maintain 
her  supremacy? 

8.  Give  reasons  why  the  Greeks  never 
united  to  form  one  great  nation. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Ionia 

Leonidas 

Delos 

Hellespont 

Themistocles 

Salamis 

Marathon 

Olympia 

Thermopylae 

Plataea 

Peloponnesus 

Thebes 

Miletus 

oligarchy 

Epaminondas 

Xerxes 

THINGS 

TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Why  did  small,  disunited 
Greece  defeat  mighty  Persia? 

2.  Way  in  which  the  Greek  victory  over 
Persia  affected  later  European  history. 

3.  Can  parallels  be  drawn  between  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Greek  city-states  of  the  fifth  century 
b.c.  to  unite  and  the  failure,  so  far,  of  modern 
European  nation-states  to  unite? 
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Puzzlers.  1.  Why,  in  480  b.c.,  did  sober-minded 
Athenians  counsel  surrender  to  Persia? 

2.  Why  were  the  clever  Athenians,  who  de¬ 
veloped  democratic  procedures  at  home,  un¬ 
concerned  about  democratizing  the  Delian 
League? 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  Olympic  Games,  ancient 
and  modern. 

2.  Compare  the  circumstances  favoring  un¬ 
ion  among  the  Greek  city-states  of  479  b.c.  and 
among  the  American  states  of  a.d.  1783.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  difference  in  outcome. 

3.  Persia’s  gains  from  the  Greek  wars  after 
c.  460  b.c.  Mention  any  modern  parallels. 

4.  Pericles,  political  boss  of  Athens.  (See 
Plutarch’s  Lives.) 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  Peloponnesian  Wars. 

2.  Greek  city-state  wars,  404-338  b.c. 

Book  Reviews.  W.  S.  Davis,  A  Victor  of  Sala- 
mis;  ].  Hall,  Men  of  Old  Greece;  J.  S.  White, 
Herodotus  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Essay.  “Athenian  Government  under  Pericles.” 
(See  W.  S.  Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Athens;  T.  G. 
Tucker,  Life  in  Ancient  Athens .) 

Chalk  Talks.  1.  Battle  of  Marathon;  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae;  of  Salamis. 

2.  The  phalanx:  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

3.  The  Delian  and  Peloponnesian  Leagues. 
Cartoons.  1.  A  pro-navy  Athenian  supports 
Themistocles  on  his  big  navy  policy. 

2.  Urging  Greek  union. 

3.  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  at  Thermopy¬ 
lae. 

Maps.  1.  Showing  the  battles  and  other  im¬ 
portant  places  during  the  Persian  wars. 

2.  Showing  Greek  city-states. 


Chart.  On  a  chart  show  the  important,  con¬ 
temporaneous  events  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
and  Aegean  cultures,  c.  3000-300  b.c. 
Recitation.  From  Robert  Browning’s  poem, 
“Pheidippides.” 

Dramatic  Sketches.  Citizens  in  the  Athenian 
agora  (market-place)  (a)  debate  the  wisdom 
of  sending  the  support  requested  by  the  Ionian 
Greeks  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians; 
( b )  discuss  Themistocles’  very  costly  “big- 
navy”  policy,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Library  Reports.  1.  Thebes  under  Epami- 
nondas. 

2.  Ancient  Corinth,  great  commercial  cen¬ 
ter. 

Biography.  Epaminondas. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Aldis  Dunbar,  The  Light  Bear¬ 
ers;  H.  A.  Guerber,  Story  of  the  Greeks;  J.  A. 
Harrison,  Story  of  Greece;  Louise  Mohr, 
Greeks  and  Persians  of  Long  Ago;  Marjorie 
Quennell,  Everyday  Things  in  Archaic  Greece; 
J.  S.  White,  Herodotus  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Advanced.  G.  W.  Botsford,  History  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent  and  Greece;  J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  Greece; 
E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World  (Marathon)  ;  G.  B.  Grundy,  The  Great 
Persian  War;  A.  E.  Zimmern,  The  Greek  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  W.  S.  Davis, 

A  Victor  of  Salamis;  Jennie  Hall,  Men  of  Old 
Greece;  N.  H.  Mitchison,  Cloud  Cuckoo  Land; 
C.  D.  Snedeker,  The  Spartan;  E.  M.  Tappan, 
Old  World  Hero  Stories. 
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3.  Why  the  Greeks  Excelled  in  Literature,  Philosophy, 

and  the  Fine  Arts 


The  Homeland  of  the  Greeks.  The 

Greeks,  as  has  been  said,  lived  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  land.  Its  rugged  hills,  green  forests,  and 
sparkling  waters  inspired  and  uplifted 
them.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they 
grew  to  love  beauty  in  its  various  forms. 
Their  surroundings  impelled  them  to  ex¬ 
press  their  emotions  in  poetry  and  song; 
the  abundance  of  white  marble  and  other 
stone  suitable  for  building  and  sculpture 
furnished  them  materials  for  beautiful 
many-columned  buildings  as  well  as  for 
the  great  statues  of  gods  and  heroes.  Their 
lack  of  unity,  largely  the  result  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Greece,  fostered  individuality, 
initiative,  and  variety  as  compared  with  the 
uniform  conditions  of  older  civilizations. 
The  lack  of  national  unity  was  the  price 
paid  for  originality  and  genius.  The  home¬ 
land  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  had  much  to 
do  with  their  great  accomplishments  in  lit¬ 
erature,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 

What  the  Early  Greeks  Inherited.  The 
early  Greeks  inherited  much  from  the  past. 
Language,  fire,  the  use  of  weapons  and 
tools,  the  domestication  of  animals,  the 
growing  and  grinding  of  grain,  the  art  of 
shaping  pots  and  jars  of  clay,  the  spinning 
of  thread,  the  weaving  of  cloth,  and  the 
building  of  boats— all  these  were  legacies 
left  them  by  peoples  who  had  lived  in  the 
Old  and  New  Stone  Ages.  The  Greeks  also 
borrowed  much  from  later  civilizations 
such  as  the  Cretan,  the  Egyptian,  the  Phoe¬ 
nician,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Hittite.  Even 
before  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  their 
peninsula,  these  nations  had  already  made 
great  progress.  They  used  bronze  tools,  and 
later,  tools  of  iron.  They  constructed  splen¬ 
did  ships,  built  great  temples,  carved  won¬ 
derful  statues,  developed  the  art  of  writing, 
and  recorded  their  laws.  The  Greeks 
adapted  the  best  of  all  these  to  their 


own  use  and  on  these  foundations  built  up 
so  great  a  civilization  that  many  of  its  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  handed  down  to  us  and 
contribute  directly  to  our  own  lives  today. 

What  the  Greeks  Achieved.  The  Greeks 
did  not  achieve  greatness  in  all  phases  of 
life.  We  do  not  look  to  them  for  guidance 
in  the  science  of  law  and  government,  as 
we  do  to  the  Romans.  They  did  not  build 
up  a  great  empire.  Their  greatness  did  not 
lie  in  physical  force  and  conquests.  Instead, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  their  literature,  their 
science,  their  philosophy,  their  architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture,  and  other  art.  We  owe  the 
Greeks  a  debt  for  their  love  of  independ- 
ence,  free  investigation,  simplicity,  and 
beauty,  together  with  their  dislike  of  ex¬ 
aggeration.  All  these  qualities  they  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  literature,  their  philosophy, 
and  their  art. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature.  The 

first  great  triumph  of  Greek  genius  is  seen 
in  Greek  language  and  literature.  In  the 
early  Homeric  poems,  we  find  the  different 
tribes  using  one  common  speech,  a  branch 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of 
languages.  As  Greek  colonies  were  estab¬ 
lished,  the  colonists  took  with  them  their 
language  and  much  of  their  culture.  Thus 
from  an  early  date,  Greek  was  spoken  in 
many  places  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Much  later  Alexander  the  Great 
spread  Greek  language  and  culture  which 
were  thus  planted  in  most  other  parts  of 
his  great  empire.  For  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  Greek  was  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  throughout  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region,  in  Asia  Minor,  along  the 
Syrian  coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  northern  Egypt.  It  was  the  language 
of  the  early  Christian  writers  and  preachers 
and  the  medium  by  which  they  spread  their 
beliefs  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
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The  Trojan  Horse 


The  Greek  alphabet,  the  foundation  of 
our  own,  grew  out  of  that  originally  used 
by  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  adopted  and 
improved  by  the  Greeks  to  suit  the  needs 
of  their  own  harmonious  language.  Thus, 
while  they  did  not  invent  the  alphabet, 
they  improved  it,  and  through  the  agency 
of  the  Romans  they  transmitted  it  to  the 
modern  world. 

In  the  realm  of  literature,  Greek  genius 
reached  its  height.  Its  various  forms  mark 
the  beginnings  of  our  own.  Many  types  of 
poetry  originated  with  the  Greeks.  Prose 
literature  including  history,  biography,  and 
oratory  was  also  shaped  by  them. 

The  Earliest  Songs  and  Poems  of  the 
Greeks.  The  oldest  poems  and  songs  of  the 
Greeks  are  those  clustering  about  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  early  expeditions  against 
Troy.  They  were  not  the  work  of  a  single 
poet,  but  grew  up  over  a  period  of  several 
centuries,  being  handed  down  orally  from 
generation  to  generation.  Two  great  poems 
have  survived  the  test  of  time:  the  Iliad  was 
named  from  the  city  Ilium  or  Troy,  and 


tells  the  story  of  the  Greek  expedition 
against  that  city.  The  Odyssey  is  so  called 
from  the  hero  Odysseus,  who  helped  cap¬ 
ture  Troy.  According  to  tradition  both 
poems  were  written  by  the  blind  poet, 
Homer,  who  was  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  ninth  century  b.c.  Many  of  the  later 
Greeks  realized  the  impossibility  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  authorship  of  all  this  literature  and 
credited  him  with  the  Iliad  only. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tales  in  the 
Iliad  is  the  story  of  how  the  Greeks  cap¬ 
tured  Troy.  For  ten  years  they  had 
struggled  against  the  Trojans,  unable  to 
get  into  the  city.  Then  they  devised  a  clever 
scheme.  They  secretly  built  a  huge  wooden 
horse  and  concealed  in  it  some  of  their 
bravest  warriors.  They  drew  it  up  to  the 
gates  of  Troy,  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
fled  back  to  their  ships  as  if  to  sail  for 
home.  Seeing  the  horse  outside  the  city 
gates,  the  Trojans  believed  it  would  bring 
good  luck  and  dragged  it  within  the  walls 
not  knowing  it  was  filled  with  their  en¬ 
emies.  That  night  as  the  Trojans  slept  the 
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Greeks  crept  out  of  the  horse  and  opened 
the  gates  of  the  city  for  their  companions 
who  had  returned  in  the  darkness.  In  this 
way,  Troy  was  at  last  captured. 

The  Odyssey  tells  of  the  wanderings  of 
the  hero  Odysseus,  or  Ulysses  as  he  was 
called  in  Latin.  Odysseus  had  offended  the 
great  sea-god,  who  caused  severe  storms  to 
arise  which  prevented  him  from  reaching 
his  home  for  many  years.  During  his  mar¬ 
velous  wanderings  he  met  such  terrible 
creatures  as  Scylla,  the  six-headed  monster, 
who  was  always  watching  for  passing  ships; 
the  enchantress  Circe,  who  changed  men 
into  beasts;  the  Sirens,  who  lured  sailors  to 
death  with  their  beautiful  songs;  and  the 
one-eyed  giant,  Polyphemus,  who  ate  hu¬ 
man  beings.  After  long  years  of  such  ad¬ 
ventures,  Odysseus  finally  reached  home 
and  was  met  by  his  faithful  wife. 

Why  a  New  Type  of  Literature  Ap¬ 
peared.  As  time  went  on  and  city  life  de¬ 
veloped,  a  new  type  of  literature  sprang 
up,  quite  different  from  the  old  poems  of 
the  Homeric  period.  The  valiant  deeds  of 
heroes  and  the  acts  of  the  gods  were  still 
sung  and  written,  but  the  new  literature 


dealt  not  so  much  with  the  heroic  past  as 
with  the  more  commonplace  life  of  the 
masses.  Hesiod,  a  farmer-poet,  wrote  of  the 
dreary  and  burdensome  life  of  the  peasant 
and  farmer.  In  his  poetry  we  find  a  plea  for 
social  justice  and  fairness.  The  works  of 
Hesiod  and  his  contemporaries  give  us  a 
fairly  good  picture  of  his  times. 

Another  type  of  poetry  to  develop  was 
lyric  poetry,  so  called  because  it  was  usu¬ 
ally  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
stringed  lyre.  These  poems  were  much 
shorter  than  the  epic  poems  and  consisted 
of  odes  praising  heroes  of  war  and  victors 
in  the  Greek  games,  or  love  songs,  and 
hymns  of  emotion.  Among  the  greatest  of 
the  lyric  writers  were  Sappho,  the  Lady  of 
Lesbos,  and  Pindar,  who,  although  a  na 
tive  of  Thebes,  glorified  Athens. 

The  Rise  of  Greek  Drama.  After  the 
wars  with  Persia,  Athens  became  the  center 
of  Greek  culture.  All  the  old  forms  of  liter¬ 
ature  continued  and  many  new  ones  ap¬ 
peared.  Among  the  new  forms,  Greek 
drama  reached  its  height  in  Athens  during 
the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles,  following  the 
Persian  wars.  The  drama  had  grown  out  of 
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A  Recent  Photograph  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Theater  at  Segesta 


religious  worship  and  ceremonies.  In  time, 
it  came  to  be  divided  into  two  forms,  trag¬ 
edy  and  comedy.  Tragedy,  from  the  Greek 
word  tragos,  a  goat,  because  in  the  early 
days  a  goat  was  sacrificed  in  the  play,  in¬ 
cluded  stories  about  gods  and  heroes,  and 
had  a  sad  ending.  Comedy,  which  was  not 
serious  like  tragedy,  frequently  made  fun 
of  men  in  high  office,  and  dealt  with  every¬ 
day  incidents  and  amusing  situations.  The 
greatest  writers  of  tragedy  were  Aeschylus, 
who  fought  at  Salamis;  Sophocles,  who  was 
born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis; 
and  Euripides,  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
Greek  writers.  The  most  important  writer 
of  Greek  comedy  was  Aristophanes. 

The  Greek  Theater.  Greek  drama  was 
presented  in  great  outdoor  theaters.  By  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  theaters 
were  built  in  the  Hellenic  cities  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  world.  In  these  struc¬ 
tures,  Greek  actors  recited  the  older  epic 
poems  and  also  took  part  in  the  more  recent 
drama  in  its  two  branches,  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  theaters  were  semi-circular  in 
form  and  open  to  the  sky.  They  were  usu¬ 
ally  built  on  sloping  ground.  Most  of  them 


were  modeled  after  the  theater  of  Dionysus 
in  Athens.  This  remarkable  structure  was 
cut  partly  in  the  native  rock  on  one  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Acropolis  and  held  30,000 
spectators.  At  the  lower  end  of  it  was  the 
stage,  built  of  marble.  Scenery  played  but  a 
small  part  in  the  drama,  most  of  the  setting 
being  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  narrative  of  the  play  was  recited 
by  two  or  more  actors  and  at  the  climax  of 
their  narrative  a  large  chorus  appeared  and 
burst  into  a  song  of  misery  or  rejoicing. 

Greek  Architecture.  The  Greeks  built 
beautiful  temples  to  their  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  and  upon  the  temple  altars  they  of¬ 
fered  sacrifices  mingled  with  their  prayers. 
Temples  and  other  public  buildings  with 
columns  and  relief  figures  of  the  gods  were 
common  all  over  Greece  and  her  colonies. 

During  the  wars  with  the  Persians  many 
buildings  were  destroyed.  Twice  within  a 
short  space  of  time  the  Persians  destroyed 
Athens,  carrying  away  what  valuables  they 
could.  After  the  wars  were  over,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  returned  to  find  on  the  Acropolis, 
their  sacred  hill,  only  blackened  walls, 
bleak  ruins,  and  shattered  statues.  The 
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The  Parthenon,  Athens 

This  shows  how  the  great  building  looked  in  all  its  glory.  From  the  model  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 


olive  tree,  which  the  Athenians  believed 
to  have  been  planted  by  their  goddess, 
Athene,  was  but  a  charred  stump  and  the 
city  walls  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Athenians  immediately  set  about 
rebuilding  the  city.  Men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  aided  in  the  task.  The  city  walls  were 
first  restored  for  protection  against  invad¬ 
ers,  while  the  people  lived  in  temporary 
shelters  to  protect  themselves  from  the  rain 
and  chill  until  their  homes  could  be  built. 
Soon  the  foundations  of  a  new  temple  to 
Athena  were  laid  and  temples  to  other  gods 
were  also  begun.  These  were  often  built 
on  the  levelled  ruins  of  the  old  structures 
destroyed  by  the  Persians.  Thus  recent 
archaeologists  have  found  inscriptions, 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  carvings  under  the 
ruins  of  later  buildings.  Such  material  often 
gives  us  clues  to  historic  facts  that  we  other¬ 
wise  woidd  not  know  about.  During  these 
years  of  peace,  Athens  became  more  glo¬ 
rious  and  beautiful  than  ever.  The  Age  of 
Pericles  came  to  mean  the  Golden  Age  of 
Greek  culture.  The  period  has  been  named 
in  honor  of  Pericles  because  he  was  the 
ruler  at  that  time  and  the  city  was  rebuilt 
under  his  wise  direction. 

The  Parthenon,  the  beautiful  temple  of 


Athena,  was  the  glory  of  the  Acropolis. 
Even  today  in  ruins,  its  graceful  columns 
and  perfect  carvings,  with  its  white  marble 
turned  to  tints  of  golden  brown  by  the 
passage  of  centuries,  present  one  of  the 
most  lovely  sights  in  the  world.  The  Parthe¬ 
non  and  the  other  great  buildings  of  Athens 
became  the  models  for  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  they  have  ever  since  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  architects  all  over  the  world. 

In  Greek  architecture,  the  columns  or 
pillars  are  important.  The  Greeks  created 
three  types  or  orders  of  columns.  Those  on 
the  Parthenon  are  of  the  earliest  type 
called  Doric,  consisting  of  a  sturdy  pillar 
with  a  simple  rounded  capital  at  its  top. 
The  second  type,  the  Ionic  column,  is  more 
slender,  having  a  base  which  the  Doric  did 
not  have  and  a  capital  distinguished  by 
spiral  volutes,  which  look  much  like  rams- 
horns.  The  third  type,  Corinthian,  is  the 
lightest  and  most  ornate  of  the  three  Greek 
orders  and  is  characterized  by  its  elaborate 
capital  of  acanthus  leaves.  These  Greek 
columns  have  been  copied  in  public  build¬ 
ings  in  many  of  our  American  cities. 

The  Greek  Gods  and  Goddesses.  Greek 
architecture  was  inspired  by  divinities. 
Like  all  early  peoples,  the  Greeks  believed 
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The  Three  Orders  of  Greek  Architecture:  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 


that  gods  and  goddesses  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  home 
of  many  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be 
the  cloud-kissed  summit  of  lofty  Mount 
Olympus.  According  to  the  Greek  myths 
and  stories  the  gods  were  fond  of  traveling 
about  interfering  with  the  doings  of  every¬ 
day  life.  There  were  two  kinds  of  gods, 
those  that  were  worshipped  locally  like 
Athena,  the  goddess  of  Athens,  and  others 
which  were  worshipped  by  the  Greeks 
everywhere.  The  chief  of  these  was  Zeus, 
the  father  of  gods  and  men,  who  ruled 
heaven  and  earth.  Hera,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  was  the  wife  of  Zeus.  Aphrodite  was 
the  beautiful  goddess  of  love,  Apollo,  the 
god  of  music,  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea, 
Hermes,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  Deme¬ 
ter,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest,  and  Ares,  the 
dread  god  of  war.  Hestra,  the  guardian  of 
the  home,  was  another  important  goddess, 
for  in  every  Greek  home  and  in  every  pub¬ 
lic  building  an  altar  to  her  could  be  found. 

Greek  Sculpture.  Much  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Greeks  has  been  preserved.  From  the 
earliest  times,  the  Greeks  represented  their 
gods  by  symbols  of  wood  and  stone.  Later 
these  were  replaced  by  bronze,  marble, 
ivory,  and  gold.  The  greatest  sculptor  of 


the  Greeks  was  Phidias,  a  close  friend  of 
Pericles.  Among  his  outstanding  works 
were  the  statue  of  Pallas  Athene,  made  of 
carved  ivory  and  gold,  which  stood  in  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  great  statue  of  Zeus  in 
Olympia.  This  figure  seated  on  a  throne 
was  also  made  from  ivory  and  gold,  and  was 
sixty  feet  high.  The  eyes  were  of  brilliant 
precious  stones.  The  statue  was  so  marvel¬ 
ously  done  that  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient  World. 
Although  these  statues  of  Athene  and  Zeus 
were  destroyed  by  vandals,  enough  of  the 
work  of  Phidias  now  remains  to  show  his 
great  genius,  including  the  carvings  of  gods 
and  heroes  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non. 

Greek  sculpture  has  had  a  wide  influence 
upon  later  works  of  art.  The  old  Greek 
models  are  still  highly  prized  and  we  see 
reproductions  of  them  in  many  homes  and 
schools  as  well  as  in  museums.  Even  modern 
advertisers,  seeking  comparisons  for  their 
products,  refer  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  the  Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace,  and  other  works  of  Greek 
sculpture. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Greece  depicted  an  idealized  conception  of 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace 

This  statue,  with  its  head  and  arms  gone,  was 
found  many  years  ago  by  an  archeological  expedi¬ 
tion  on  the  island  of  Samothrace  in  the  T,gean. 
Even  though  mutilated,  its  poise,  the  lift  of  the 
wings,  and  the  sweep  of  the  draperies  mark  it  as 
a  famous  work  of  art.  It  was  set  up  in  306  b.c.  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  a  king  of  Macedonia  over 
an  Egyptian  fleet  and  represents  the  goddess,  Nike. 

mankind  rather  than  individual  character¬ 
istics.  Beauty,  harmony,  serenity,  self-con¬ 
trol,  and  perfection  were  the  ideals.  The 
ugly  and  repulsive  were  avoided  and  the 
extremes  of  pain  and  pleasure  were  rarely 
portrayed. 

Greek  Painting.  We  know  much  less 
about  Greek  painting  than  about  any  other 
field  of  Greek  art.  This  is  because  the  paint¬ 
ings,  except  those  on  vases  which  remain, 
perished  long  ago.  Many  ancient  writers, 
however,  mention  the  great  Greek  painters, 
and  from  their  accounts,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Greeks  expressed  their  ideas  and 
ideals  as  perfectly  in  their  paintings  as  in 
their  architecture  and  sculpture. 


How  Greek  Philosophy  Arose.  Philoso 
phy  has  been  defined  by  someone  as  m) 
thology  grown  old  and  wise.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  men  tried  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  world  by  all  sorts  of  mytho¬ 
logical  fancies.  The  Greeks  were  theii .first 
to  attempt  a  natural  explanation  of  the 
universe  instead  of  a  supernatural  one. 
They  adopted  what  was  essentially  a  sci¬ 
entific  point  of  view  as  opposed  to  telling 
a  mythical  story  of  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past.  It  was  in  Ionia,  the  sea- 
coast  fringe  of  Asia  Minor,  where  immi¬ 
grant  Greeks  had  settled,  that  the  first  out¬ 
burst  of  Greek  intellectual  genius  took 
place  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c. 
The  earliest  of  the  great  Greek  thinkers 
was  Thales.  After  much  hard  thinking  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  elements 
had  come  from  the  same  source— that  in  the 
beginning  there  was  nothing  but  water. 
Water  is  changed  easily  into  steam  and 
solidifies  into  ice.  The  sun  draws  up  water, 
which  is  given  back  in  the  form  of  rain, 
which  sinks  into  the  earth  and  completes 
the  process  of  growing  the  products  of  the 
soil.  Thus  Thales  believed  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  there  was  only  water.  Other  think¬ 
ers  pondered  over  the  problem  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  air  was  the  universal  element, 
while  a  few  suggested  fire.  We  know  that 
Thales’  answer  was  wrong,  but  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  that  he  really  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  men  have  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  and  control  the  things  about  them. 

From  the  time  of  Thales  philosophy 
grew.  Not  only  did  the  philosophers  seek 
the  origin  of  the  universe,  but  they  also 
sought  the  principles  of  right  living  and 
right  conduct.  Among  the  sayings  of  the 
wise  men  were  “Know  thyself,”  “Nothing 
in  excess,”  and  many  others.  These  men 
were  the  forerunners  of  great  philosophers 
who  searched  systematically  for  the  causes 
of  many  conditions  and  for  the  rules  of  life. 
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A  tombstone  found  along  the  road  from  Athens 
to  the  Piraeus.  The  figures  represent  the  dead 
person  bidding  farewell  to  members  of  his  family. 


Philosophy  spread  all  over  Greece  and  her 
colonies,  but  reached  its  greatest  heights  in 
Athens  during  the  period  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle. 

The  Great  Socrates.  The  greatest  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  was  Socrates.  While 
nature  had  given  him  a  keen  intellect,  his 
face  was  ugly  and  his  figure  most  ungainly, 
so  that  he  became  the  victim  of  the  comic 
poets  of  his  time.  He  loved  justice  and 
truth,  and  tried  to  teach  men  how  they 
could  become  just,  wise,  and  good.  He 
liked  to  gather  a  little  circle  about  him  and 
establish  general  truths  by  a  series  of  in¬ 
genious  questions  addressed  to*  his  listeners. 
This  method  is  known  as  the  Socratic 
method.  He  found  many  devoted  pupils  in 
the  young  men  of  Athens.  Crowds  followed 
him  in  order  to  learn  wisdom. 

When  Socrates  began  questioning  the 


religion  of  the  Greeks,  the  officials  became 
alarmed.  He  taught  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  and  at  times  he  spoke  slightingly  of 
the  temples  and  the  popular  gods  of  the 
Greeks.  This  led  to  his  arrest  and  he  was 
charged  with  blasphemy  and  with  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  Athenian  youth.  He  was  sentenced 
to  drink  a  cup  of  hemlock  poison  according 
to  the  Athenian  custom.  As  he  bade  his 
judges  farewell,  he  said  gently,  “O  judges! 
Be  of  good  cheer  about  death  and  know  of 
a  certainty  that  no  evil  can  happen  to  a 
oood  man  either  in  life  or  after  death.” 

O 

Plato  and  His  Ideas.  Plato  was  a  pupil 
of  Socrates  and  it  is  largely  from  his  works 
that  we  know  about  Socrates.  Upon  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  his  master, 
Plato  went  into  voluntary  exile.  In  foreign 
lands  he  gained  much  experience  and 
finally  returned  to  Athens  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  of  philosophy  called  the 
Academy.  In  his  book,  The  Republic,  he 
portrays  his  conception  of  an  ideal  state 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Athenian  ideas 
of  democracy.  He  believed  that  society 
should  be  divided  into  three  groups:  first, 
the  leaders  or  philosophers;  second,  the 
warriors  or  fighting  men;  and  third,  the 
manual  laborers  or  workers.  Plato’s  reason¬ 
ing  led  him  to  believe  in  a  life  after  death 
and  many  of  his  precepts  are  similar  to  the 
teachings  of  Christianity. 

Aristotle.  The  most  important  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  perhaps,  was  Aris¬ 
totle.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to 
study  at  Athens  where  he  remained  for 
twenty  years.  He  became  the  favorite  pu¬ 
pil  of  Plato.  About  343  b.c.  Aristotle  be¬ 
came  the  teacher  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Aristotle  is  noted  for  his  study  of  the  laws 
of  thought,  or  logic  and  for  his  wide  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  world  about  him. 
His  writings  are  voluminous  and  include 
not  only  philosophy  but  facts  of  physics, 
biology,  psychology,  and  society  as  well. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  Aristotle 
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was  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  many 
fields. 

The  Rise  of  History.  The  Greeks  were 
the  first  real  writers  of  history.  Herodotus, 
who  described  the  Persian  wars  and  the 
wars  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and 
other  peoples  known  to  the  Greeks,  has 
been  called  the  “Father  of  History.”  He 
traveled  all  over  the  ancient  world  to  get 
first-hand  information  about  the  people 
and  countries  he  discussed  in  his  works.  It 
seems  really  marvelous  to  11s  that  he  could 
have  made  such  extensive  journeys  at  a 
time  when  conditions  of  travel  were  so  dif¬ 
ficult.  He  wrote  much  about  the  great 
deeds  and  works  of  the  people  of  his  day. 
He  was  not  always  critical  in  his  writings, 
but  was  a  very  good  storyteller.  Thucydides 
was  another  historian,  whose  main  theme 
was  the  Peloponnesian  War.  He  took  pains 
to  get  accurate  information  and  presented 
his  work  fairly  and  impartially.  He  wanted 
his  writings  to  teach  future  peoples  about 
the  mistakes  of  the  Greeks  in  fighting  each 
other  during  the  war,  and  he  hoped  that 
statesmen  and  military  men  would  study 
his  work  and  profit  thereby. 

Xenophon  was  the  third  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  Greek  historians  and  the  youngest  of 
them.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
Anabasis,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  who  aided  the  claimant  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  throne,  Cyrus  the  Younger.  After 
Cyrus  was  killed,  Xenophon  led  the  Greeks 
back  home  through  a  very  dangerous  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Beginnings  of  Science.  In  the  field 
of  science,  the  Greek  philosophers  were  the 
scientists  of  their  day.  Thales,  the  philos¬ 
opher,  traveled  through  many  lands,  study¬ 
ing  medicine,  astronomy,  and  geometry. 
He  compared  his  own  observations  with 
what  he  heard  from  others.  His  attitude 
and  methods  were  analytical  and  critical. 
This  was  true  also  of  many  other  philos¬ 
opher-scientists.  While  they  did  not  use  in¬ 


struments  and  perform  experiments  as  we 
do  today,  they  did  make  use  of  inductive 
reasoning.  This  was  developed  by  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  who  classified  and  re¬ 
corded  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
The  work  of  these  men  foreshadowed  the 
scientific  method  as  we  know  it  today. 

The  Greeks  made  many  discoveries, 
which  seem  most  amazing  to  us.  Their 
philosophers  believed  that  the  world  is 
round,  a  belief  that  was  not  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  until  after  the  sixteenth  century. 
Anaxagoras  and  Socrates  called  the  sun  a 
ball  of  fire  and  the  moon  a  stone.  Anaxag- 
oras  was  the  first  man  to  predict  an  eclipse, 
which  he  could  do  because  he  understood 
how  shadows  could  be  cast  by  the  earth 
across  the  path  of  the  sun.  Democritus 
worked  out  an  atomic  theory,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  chemical  doctrine. 
Thus  the  Greek  philosopher-scientists  dis¬ 
regarded  the  supernatural  and  explained 
natural  phenomena  in  the  terms  of  human 
reasoning. 

The  Greeks  as  Leaders  of  Civilization. 

The  Greeks  made  great  contributions  to 
civilization  because  they  loved  wisdom  and 
sought  truth.  They  were  anxious  to  know 
the  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  universe 
and  for  the  causes  of  natural  events.  While 
they  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  world 
through  their  religion  or  through  their  un¬ 
enduring  forms  of  government,  they  were 
leaders  in  many  fields.  In  their  beautiful 
forms  of  literature;  in  their  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments,  especially  in  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture;  in  their  philosophies,  and  in  their 
scientific  achievements,  they  made  them¬ 
selves  known  as  leaders  of  civilization. 
Their  contributions  were  so  marked  that 
they  have  been  woven  into  the  pattern  of 
civilization  from  their  age  to  our  own  and 
we  continue  to  admire  and  imitate  them. 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  among  the  most 
influential  and  outstanding  peoples  cf 
history. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  relations  can  you  point  out  be¬ 
tween  the  homeland  of  the  Greeks  and  their 
love  of  beauty? 

2.  Summarize  the  many  things  the  Greeks 
inherited  from  peoples  who  lived  before  them. 

3.  In  what  fields  did  the  Greeks  achieve 
greatness? 

4.  Show  the  importance  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage. 

5.  Trace  the  development  of  Greek  poetry 
and  literature. 

6.  Why  were  the  Greeks  so  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  architecture?  Show  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Greek  architecture. 

7.  Discuss  the  importance  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy,  noting  the  work  of  the  outstanding 
Greek  philosophers. 

8.  What  contributions  did  the  Greeks  make 
to  the  writing  of  history? 

9.  Why  did  not  the  Greeks  experiment  as 
we  do? 

10.  Why  were  the  Greeks  leaders  of  civi¬ 
lization? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


sculpture 

Poseidon 

blasphemy 

philosophy 

Demeter 

Zeus 

Herodotus 

ode 

Xenophon 

Socrates 

contemporary 

Aphrodite 

Hesiod 

lyric 

Sappho 

Athena 

Pindar 

Apollo 

Thucydides 

Aristotle 

Sophocles 

Plato 

Aeschylus 

Thales 

Euripides 

Aristophanes 

epic 

phase 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  In  all  history,  the  Greek  works 
of  genius  in  the  several  arts  and  learning  have 
rarely  been  surpassed.  What  facts  in  ancient 
Greek  life  help  to  explain  their  extraordinary 
achievements? 

2.  Why  Thales’  doctrine  of  natural  causes 
is  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

3.  Advances  in  knowledge  made  by  the 
Greeks. 


Puzzlers.  1.  Why  has  the  olive  branch  been 
the  symbol  of  peace? 

2.  Foreigners,  nowadays,  can  follow  an  es¬ 
tablished  procedure  to  become  naturalized. 
Why  was  it  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner 
to  become  a  citizen  of  democratic  Athens? 

3.  Why  is  Herodotus  called  “Father  of 
History”? 

4.  What  possessed  the  Athenians  to  kill 
Socrates  as  an  enemy  of  the  state  when  man¬ 
kind  universally  hails  him  as  a  benefactor  of 
man?  (Are  there  other,  similar  cases?  What 
can  be  inferred?) 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Compare  the  education  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  boys  (or  girls) .  (Also 
draw  modern  parallels  and  contrasts.) 

2.  Give  readings  from  Greek  literature 
(poems,  plays) . 

3.  Read  passages,  modern  in  tone,  from 
Plato’s  Republic. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Trial  and  death  of  Socrates. 
(See  Plato’s  Apology.) 

Biographies.  Socrates;  Plato;  Aristotle;  Herod¬ 
otus;  Thucydides. 

Illustrated  Talks.  1.  How  the  Greeks  im¬ 
proved  the  alphabet. 

2.  The  features  of  Greek  architecture. 

3.  A  Greek  theater  and  comparison  of  plays 
then  and  now. 

4.  Greek  advances  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  beyond  the  Oriental. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  popular  article  on  “Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Father  of  Modern  Medicine.” 

2.  A  letter  from  Athens  to  a  friend  in 
Corinth,  describing  the  Theater  of  Dionysus 
and  a  play  presented  there. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Leading  features  of  Greek 
religion. 

2.  The  Panathenian  Festival  and  its  civic 
importance. 

3.  “The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 
World.” 

Cartoons.  1.  Socrates,  by  an  enemy. 

2.  Trial  of  Socrates. 

3.  Thales  opening  a  new  “door  of  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Models  or  Drawings.  1.  Greek  warship  or  a 
merchantman.  2.  Plan  of  a  Greek  home. 
3.  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  styles. 

Trips  and  Reports.  1.  Examples  of  Greek  ar¬ 
chitectural  features  in  your  school  building 
and  in  other  buildings  you  can  visit. 

2.  Similarly,  examples  of  Greek  sculpture. 
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Chalk  Talks.  1.  The  approach  and  buildings 
on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  (Why  is  it  re¬ 
garded  as  unsurpassed  in  beauty?) 

2.  The  layout  of  Athens,  the  Piraeus,  the 
road  between,  and  the  protecting  walls. 

Bulletin  Board.  1.  Label  suitably  and  mount 
pictures  of  Greek  deities. 

2.  Modern  advertisers  at  times  use  scenes, 
etc.,  from  ancient  Greece.  From  discarded 
magazines  and  newspapers,  collect,  mount, 
and  label  a  set  of  such  pictures. 

Book  Reviews.  Plato’s  Republic;  J.  D.  Cowles, 
Our  Little  Athenian  ' Cousin  of  Long  Ago; 

L.  Jacks,  Xenophon,  'Soldier  of  Fortune; 

M.  Quennell,  Everyday -Things  in  Classical 

Greece.  ,  ■ 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  W.  S.  Davis,  A  Day  in  Old 
Athens;  Aldis  Dunbar,  The  Light  Bearers; 
C.  B.  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks; 
Dorothy  Mills,  The  Book  of  the  Ancient 
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Greeks;  Marjorie  Quennell,  Everyday  Things 
in  Classical  Greece. 

Advanced.  E.  J.  Banks,  The  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  Ancient  World  (Ch.  3,  The  Statue  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia)  ;  H.  Blumner,  Home  Life 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks;  R.  C.  Flickinger,  The 
Greek  Theatre  and  Its  Drama;  H.  N.  Fowler, 
A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature;  E.  N. 
Gardiner,  Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals; 
E.  A.  Gardner,  Religion  and  Art  in  Ancient 
Greece;  T.  R.  Glover,  From  Pericles  to  Philip; 
W.  H.  Goodyear,  History  of  Art;  R.  W. 
Livingstone,  The  Pageant  of  Greece. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  Evelyn  Ab¬ 
bott,  Pericles;  G.  Atherton,  The  Immortal 
Marriage;  W.  L.  Collins,  Demosthenes;  C.  K. 
Gaines,  Gorgo,  A  Romance  of  Old  Athens; 
J.  H.  Haaren  and  A.  B.  Poland,  Famous  Men 
of  Greece;  Robert  Hammerling,  Aspasia;  Leo 
Jacks,  Xenophon,  Soldier  of  Fortune;  G.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Euripides  and  His  Age;  A.  E.  Taylor, 
Plato. 


4.  How  Greek  Culture  Was  Spread  by  Alexander  the  Great 


The  Lost  Opportunity  of  the  Greeks. 

If  the  Greeks  had  been  able  to  unite  into 
a  single  nation,  they  might  have  ruled  the 
world.  But  under  the  leadership  in  turn 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  they  failed 
to  achieve  this  unity.  As  a  result  they  were 
ruled  by  others  of  inferior  culture.  We 
have  seen  how  Sparta  took  over  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Greece  after  she  had  conquered 
Athens.  Spartan  supremacy  lasted  only 
thirty-three  years  and  that  of  Thebes  only 
nine.  The  cities  of  Greece,  thereafter, 
were  subject  to  another  power,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Macedonia. 

The  Rise  of  Macedonia.  The  land  of 
Macedonia  was  immediately  north  of  the 
Greek  peninsula.  In  that  region  lived 
many  people  of  mixed  races  some  of  whom 
had  Greek  blood  in  their  veins.  Macedonia 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  backward 
or  barbarian  state,  but  its  people  had 
learned  enough  from  their  neighbors  to 
conquer  them.  When  Thebes  was  the  chief 


fighting  state  of  Greece,  Philip,  a  young 
Macedonian  prince,  had  been  held  captive 
there  for  three  years.  Philip  admired  the 
culture,  wealth,  and  military  power  of 
Thebes.  Especially  did  he  admire  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  army  into  phalanxes,  a 
system  which  he  and  his  son,  Alexander, 
used  to  conquer  other  peoples.  When 
Philip  became  king,  he  saw  the  political 
weakness  of  the  Greeks  and  determined  to 
conquer  them.  He  was  opposed  by  Demos¬ 
thenes,  the  world’s  greatest  orator,  who 
tried  ineffectually  to  stir  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Athens  against  Philip.  In  338  b.c.  at  a 
battle  fought  at  Chaeronea,  the  Mace¬ 
donians  conquered  the  Thebans  and  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  proud  Greece  at  last  found  a 
master. 

Alexander  the  Great  (336-323  B.C.). 
When  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  be¬ 
came  king  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Thebes 
revolted  against  Macedonian  authority  and 
other  cities  prepared  to  do  the  same. 
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Alexander  immediately  suppressed  the  re¬ 
bellion,  sold  the  Thebans  as  slaves,  and 
demolished  the  entire  city  except  the 
temples  and  the  home  of  the  poet  Pindar. 
The  other  city-states  were  forced  to  give 
their  allegiance  to  Alexander.  He  then 
planned  a  great  project— the  conquest  of 
the  known  world. 

Alexander  Sets  Out  to  Conquer  the 
World.  With  the  aid  of  Greek  soldiers, 
who  now  rallied  around  his  standards, 
Alexander  defeated  the  Persian  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  traveled  triumphantly  into 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  defeating  the  Persians 
who  had  held  that  region.  Then  he  went 
south  into  Egypt  which  had  long  been  dis¬ 
contented  under  Persian  rule.  He  made 
himself  the  pharaoh  of  that  country  and 
was  hailed  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  the 


god  Amon.  While  in  Egypt,  Alexander 
founded  a  city  called  Alexandria,  which 
was  destined  to  become  the  metropolis  of 
the  Mediterranean  world. 

Alexander  Enters  Ancient  Babylon  and 
Plans  to  Capture  India.  While  Alexander 
had  weakened  the  power  of  Persia,  that 
country  still  held  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
region.  He  marched  eastward  determined 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  old 
empire.  At  Arbela  on  the  Tigris  River  he 
met  the  Persian  emperor  and  a  host  of 
soldiers.  By  strategy  and  daring  he  threw 
the  great  army  into  disorder  and  defeated 
it.  He  entered  Babylon  almost  without 
opposition  and  became  master  of  the 
empire. 

The  young  Macedonian  king  now 
planned  to  invade  India.  He  traveled 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Hunting  Lions 

I  his  scene  is  carved  in  relief  on  a  marble  sarcophagus,  found  at  Sidon  in  1881.  Alexander  is  out  of 
range  at  the  left.  A  Greek  on  horseback  thrusts  his  spear  at  the  wounded  lion.  A  Persian  wields  an  ax. 
1  his  important  piece  of  Hellenistic  art  was  made  soon  after  Alexander’s  death.  It  is  now  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  at  Istanbul  (Constantinople). 
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through  burning  deserts,  over  steep  moun¬ 
tains,  and  across  rivers  to  the  Indus,  which 
he  followed  to  its  mouth.  He  took  Admiral 
Nearchus  with  him  to  sail  ships  back  from 
India  and  explore  the  coast.  He  wanted  to 
conquer  India  on  account  of  its  great  wealth, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so  because  his  soldiers, 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  burning 
climate,  refused  to  follow  him.  So  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Babylon  and  planned  to  make 
it  the  capital  of  his  great  empire.  He  hoped 
to  amalgamate  the  people  of  the  western 
parts  of  his  dominions  with  those  of  the 
east.  In  the  midst  of  his  many  activities, 
he  was  taken  sick.  While  on  the  march  his 
strenuous  manner  of  living  and  his  heavy 
drinking  had  undermined  his  health. 
Always  dramatic,  when  he  knew  that  his 
end  was  near,  he  held  a  final  review  of  the 
veterans  of  his  armies.  Without  designating 
anyone  as  his  successor,  the  greatest  con¬ 
queror  of  the  ancient  world  died. 

What  Alexander  the  Great  Accom¬ 
plished  during  His  Short  But  Brilliant 
Life.  Alexander  set  out  to  conquer  the 
world  with  an  army  of  about  40,000 
soldiers  and  within  twelve  years  he  almost 
accomplished  his  purpose.  Wherever  he 


went  he  founded  cities  and  settled  them 
with  Greeks.  To  these  settlements  flocked 
Greek  youths  who  took  with  them  their 
language,  which  thus  furnished  a  basis 
for  the  spread  of  Greek  civilization.  For 
a  thousand  years  Greek  was  the  universal 
language  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The 
Greeks  took  with  them  their  love  for  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  architecture,  athletics,  and 
other  aspects  of  their  life.  Thus  the  ancient 
world  became  Hellenized. 

Another  important  result  of  Alexander’s 
career  and  conquests  was  the  expansion  of 
commerce.  The  land  and  water  routes  to 
India  became  better  known  to  Europe.  The 
products  of  the  East,  including  spices,  ivory, 
silks,  tapestries,  and  many  other  things  now 
found  their  way  westward  in  increasing 
quantities.  New  trading  centers  developed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rhodes,  and 
Byzantium  (later  called  Constantinople) . 

While  the  countries  of  the  East  were  Hel¬ 
lenized,  they  in  turn  exerted  an  influence 
on  Greece.  The  religious  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians 
became  known  in  the  West  and  in  time 
affected  the  religion  of  the  Europeans. 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Head  of  Alexander  the  Great 
A  Roman  copy  of  the  Greek  original. 

Then,  too,  the  political  idea  of  absolute 
monarchy  and  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  came  into  Europe 
from  the  East  at  this  time. 

What  Is  the  Difference  between  Hellenic 
and  Hellenistic  Culture?  The  civilization 
which  developed  in  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  world  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
is  not  called  Hellenic  or  Greek.  These 
terms  apply  to  Greek  culture  before  Alex¬ 
ander’s  time.  The  term  Hellenistic  is  given 
to  this  later  culture,  which  is  a  blending: 
of  Greek  and  Oriental  characteristics, 
much  inferior  to  the  standards  and  ideals 
before  Alexander’s  day. 

On  the  Greek  peninsula  there  was  rapid 
decay.  Literature,  art,  drama,  and  phi¬ 
losophy  deteriorated.  The  great  writers 
and  artists  died  and  no  one  arose  to  take 
their  place.  Athens  and  the  other  city- 


states  lived  on,  but  the  people  were  con¬ 
tent  to  contemplate  the  glories  of  the 
great  past. 

The  Spread  of  Hellenistic  Culture.  Hel¬ 
lenistic  culture  developed  chiefly  in  Alex¬ 
andria  and  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Much 
money  was  spent  in  buildings,  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  books  and  works  of  art,  and  in 
the  encouragement  of  artists  and  writers. 
Thus  even  after  the  downfall  of  Greece, 
her  culture  continued,  but  on  a  much  lower 
level  except  in  such  fields  as  geography 
and  astronomy.  The  triumphant  Mace¬ 
donians  spread  civilization  over  the  fused 
races  and  cultures  in  the  region  where 
three  continents  meet.  The  Romans  later 
became  the  conquerors  and  the  heirs  of 
Greece  and  the  Near  East.  Through  the 
Romans  many  of  the  contributions  of 
Greece  have  been  passed  on  to  us. 

How  Alexander’s  Great  Empire  Broke 
Up.  Alexander  left  no  heir  to  carry  on  his 
work.  As  soon  as  he  died,  his  generals 
quarreled  and  fought  with  one  another.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  vast  realm  was 
broken  up.  After  a  number  of  wars,  by 
301  b.c.,  three  principal  kingdoms  ap¬ 
peared:  (1)  Egypt,  where  under  a  Greek 
family  named  Ptolemy  a  monarchy  was 
maintained  until  it  was  annexed  by  the 
Romans  in  30  b.c.  Alexandria  became  the 
center  of  this  kingdom.  (2)  Syria,  which 
was  founded  by  another  Greek  family 
called  the  Seleucids.  Antioch  was  the  chief 
city  of  this  kingdom,  and  became  ex- 


The  Decadrachm  of  Syracuse 
A  famous  Greek  coin,  (about  415  b.c.) 
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tremely  important  because  of  its  position 
as  an  outlet  from  the  Asiatic  caravan  routes. 
(3)  Macedonia,  which  remained  inde¬ 
pendent  for  a  time  and  in  146  b.c.,  fell 


under  Roman  control.  We  shall  see  how 
these  three  great  kingdoms  were  conquered 
by  Rome  and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Show  how  Macedonia  rose  to  power. 

2.  Highlights  of  the  life  of  Alexander. 

3.  To  what  extent  did  Alexander  succeed 
in  his  project  to  conquer  the  known  world? 

4.  Distinguish  between  Hellenic  and  Hel¬ 
lenistic  culture.  Why  did  the  old  cities  de¬ 
cline? 

5.  Why  did  Alexander’s  great  empire  break 
up? 

6.  What  were  the  chief  contributions  of 
the  Macedonians  to  later  civilizations? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Philip  of  Macedon 
divine  right  of  kings 
Hellenic 
Hellenistic 
Alexander 


Alexandria 

Demosthenes 

Ptolemy 

Antioch 

Arbela 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  How  Hellenistic  culture  differed 
from  Hellenic. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why  was  pottery  so  much  more 
important  to  the  ancients  than  to  us? 

2.  Why,  with  such  interest  in  science,  did 
not  the  Greeks  invent  machinery? 

3.  Why  did  many  patriotic  Greeks  of  the 
4th  century  oppose  Demosthenes  and  favor 
Philip? 

Broadcasts.  What  might  a  broadcaster  have 
done  with  such  subjects  as:  “Alexander  at 
Siwa — Hailed  as  a  God!”  or  “Alexander  De¬ 
stroys  Thebes — House  of  Pindar  Spared!” 
Biographies.  Alexander  the  Great;  Demos¬ 
thenes. 

Cartoons.  1.  An  Athenian  ridicules  the  deify¬ 
ing  of  Alexander  at  Siwa. 

2.  Philip,  by  a  supporter  of  Demosthenes. 

3.  Glorifying  Greek  arms  after  Arbela. 
Map.  Showing  Alexander’s  Empire:  principal 
cities,  regions,  geographical  features,  the  route 
of  his  conquests. 


Chart.  Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  Periods:  for 
each  give  the  regions,  the  centuries  included, 
the  noted  men,  achievements. 

Library  Reports.  1.  “Weights  and  Measures  of 
Ancient  Times.” 

2.  “Business  Life  in  Ancient  Greece.”  (See 
G.  M.  Calhoun,  The  Business  Life  of  Ancient 
Athens.) 

3.  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues. 

Chalk  Talk.  Battle  of  Arbela. 

News  Article.  A  correspondent’s  account  of 
one  of  Alexander’s  victories. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Great  Hellenistic  scientists 
(Archimedes,  Eratosthenes,  Aristarchus) . 

2.  Famous  stories  about  Alexander  the 
Great. 

3.  How  Alexander  spread  Hellenic  cul¬ 
ture. 

4.  A  tour  of  ancient  Alexandria. 

Letters.  1.  A  Spartan  officer  with  Alexander 
writes  from  India  about  the  wonders  he  sees. 

2.  The  mate  on  a  vessel  in  Nearchus’s  fleet, 
supporting  Alexander,  relates  events  of  the 
voyage  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Map  Talks.  1.  The  routes  and  principal  inci¬ 
dents  of  Alexander’s  campaigns,  334-323. 

2.  The  break-up  of  Alexander’s  Empire. 

3.  Famous  Hellenistic  cities  and  the  decline 
of  the  older  Hellenic  centers.  (Any  compari¬ 
sons  with  the  modern  shift  to  new  centers  in 
the  Americas  and  the  South  Pacific?) 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  H.  A.  Guerber,  The  Story  of  the 
Greeks;  Mary  Macgregor,  The  Story  of  Greece; 
M.  B.  Synge,  A  Book  of  Discovery. 

Advanced.  E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisive  Bat¬ 
tles  of  the  World;  G.  L.  Dickenson,  The  Greek 
View  of  Life ;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Progress  of  Hel¬ 
lenism  in  Alexander’s  Empire;  W.  W.  Tarn, 
Hellenistic  Civilization. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  K.  Ber- 
covici,  Alexander;  E.  R.  Bevan,  The  House 
of  Selenius. 


UNIT  IV 


HOW  THE  ROMANS  CONQUERED  AND  GOVERNED 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN  WORLD 

1.  How  Rome  Established  a  Republic 

2.  How  the  Roman  Empire  Took  the  Place  of  the  Roman  Republic 

3.  What  Rome  Contributed  to  the  World 


PREVIEW 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  became  the  center  of  the  great 
Roman  Empire,  goes  far  back  into  the  past.  At  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
were  establishing  their  city-states,  tribes  of  different  sorts  were  settling  in  the 
Italian  peninsula.  Rome  was  first  a  small  Latin  village  outpost,  established 
to  aid  in  protecting  Latin  tribes  against  the  Etruscans  who  lived  north  of  the 
Tiber  River.  As  early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  the  Etruscans  had  conquered 
the  villages  on  the  hills  above  the  Tiber  and  their  kings  even  extended  their 
authority  over  the  Latin  tribes  on  the  plain  of  Latium  below.  By  500  B.C. 
the  Romans  were  able  to  free  themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  Etruscans,  al¬ 
though  complete  independence  was  not  achieved  for  another  hundred  years. 

About  500  B.C.  the  little  kingdom  of  Rome  became  a  republic.  The  first 
part  of  the  period  that  followed  was  marked  by  bitter  contests  between  the 
patricians  ( aristocrats )  and  the  plebeians  ( common  people).  As  time  went 
on,  step  by  step,  the  plebeians  were  able  to  win  more  and  more  rights  of 
equality  and  justice. 

The  period  of  the  Republic  was  also  marked  by  many  wars.  Rome  first 
freed  herself  from  the  rule  of  the  Etruscans,  but  for  a  time  was  attacked  by 
the  Gauls.  Then  she  fought  her  near  neighbors  and  extended  her  control  over 
the  Italian  peninsula.  Beginning  in  the  third  century  B.C.  a  series  of  wars, 
known  as  the  Punic  Wars,  were  fought  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  Once 
again  Rome  was  victorious  and  added  much  territory  to  her  possessions.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Republic  came  to  an  end,  Greece  and  Macedonia  came  under  Roman 
rule. 

The  last  century  of  the  Republic  was  one  of  continuous  civil  dissension. 
During  this  period  of  revolution  and  bloodshed  there  were  many  problems, 
the  chief  of  which  centered  in  a  conflict  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
in  the  question  of  the  control  and  organization  of  the  conquered  possessions 
outside  Italy.  About  the  same  time,  barbarian  hordes  from  the  north  began 
their  invasions.  Various  leaders  arose,  who  by  using  Rome’s  military  power, 
were  able  to  maintain  control  from  time  to  time.  The  greatest  of  these  was 
Julius  Caesar,  who  had  great  ambitions  which  he  did  not  entirely  achieve.  In 
31  B.C.  Octavius  overcame  all  his  rivals  and  a  new  era  was  ushered  in,  which 
we  call  the  Roman  Empire. 
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THE  ROMANS  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  WORLD 

While  Julius  Caesar  had  dreamed  of  creating  a  great  Mediterranean  em¬ 
pire,  with  Rome  as  its  capital,  his  dream  did  not  come  true  until  after  his 
death,  when  Octavius,  his  nephew,  became  the  first  ruler  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Octavius  is  better  known  as  Augustus,  a  title  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Senate.  During  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  forms  of 
good  government  were  generally  observed.  The  oppression  of  occasional  rulers, 
as  Tiberius  and  Nero,  chiefly  affected  Rome,  and  not  the  provinces,  which  at 
this  time  were  usually  well  governed. 

After  two  centuries,  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  decline.  Incompetent 
rulers  and  the  attacks  of  German  tribes  hastened  its  end.  With  Diocletian, 
who  ruled  during  the  last  part  of  the  third  century  and  the  first  few  years  of 
the  fourth,  Rome  became  an  absolute  monarchy.  This  saved  the  Empire  for 
nearly  two  more  centuries,  although  the  appointment  of  joint  emperors  began 
a  division  in  government  administration  which  finally  resulted  in  the  division 
of  the  Empire,  East  and  West.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  Emperor  Diocle¬ 
tian,  Christianity  was  made  a  legal  religion,  and  under  Constantine  the  Great 
it  made  much  progress.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  force  which  was 
to  make  a  profound  change  in  the  development  of  civilization. 

The  last  years  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  troubled  ones.  There  was  much 
jealousy  between  the  East  and  the  West;  large  numbers  of  German  barbarians 
attacked  and  entered  the  Empire;  and  legions  were  withdrawn  from  the  prov¬ 
inces— where  Roman  rule  had  ended— to  defend  Italy.  Finally,  Italy  under  a 
German  king  became  merely  a  province  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  East. 
The  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  had  come  to  an  end. 

During  her  era  of  greatness  Rome  made  many  contributions  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  She  did  not  destroy  the  culture  of  the  peoples  she  conquered,  but  copied 
the  best  from  them.  This  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  Greece.  Rome 
adopted  many  Greek  ideas  in  religion,  art,  philosophy,  science,  and  architec¬ 
ture.  In  the  fields  of  government,  law,  and  political  justice  Rome  made  origi¬ 
nal  contributions.  The  Romans  organized  society  in  such  a  way  that  peoples 
of  different  races  lived  together— for  a  time  at  least— in  peace.  The  engineering 
feats  of  the  Romans  can  be  seen  in  their  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  public 
buildings.  In  literature,  while  at  first  they  imitated  the  Greeks,  they  developed 
a  high  standard  of  their  own.  Finally,  Eatin,  the  language  of  the  Romans, 
became  the  official  language  of  the  Old  World  and  later  became  the  basis 
for  many  modern  European  languages. 
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UNIT  IV 


HOW  THE  ROMANS  CONQUERED  AND  GOVERNED 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN  WORLD 

1.  How  Rome  Established  a  Republic 


The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Rome,  a  city 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
was  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Most 
of  its  early  history  is  unknown,  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  themselves  accepted  myths  about  the 
origin  and  early  growth  of  their  city.  They 
believed  that  it  was  founded  in  753  b.c.  by 
the  twin  brothers  Romulus  and  Remus. 
According  to  the  myth  both  children  were 
placed  in  a  small  basket  and  thrown  into 
the  River  Tiber  by  their  wicked  uncle, 
who  seized  the  power  that  should  have  been 
theirs.  By  chance  their  basket  drifted  to  the 
shore  and  they  were  rescued  and  fed  by  a 
wolf.  After  they  had  grown  up,  they  discov¬ 
ered  who  they  really  were.  Then  they 
sought  their  uncle,  slew  him  and  built  the 
city  that  for  several  centuries  was  to  rule 
the  western  world. 

While  this  story  is  fanciful,  the  date 
(753  b.c.)  for  the  founding  of  Rome  may 
be  approximately  correct.  Anyway,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  because  it  became  the  basis  of  Ro¬ 
man  reckoning  of  time.  They  dated  events 
as  occurring  so  many  years  “since  the 
founding  of  the  city.”  When  the  mists  of 
the  past  clear  away,  we  see  Rome  as  a  small 
community  established  by  a  league  of  Latin 
communities  as  an  outpost  for  protection 
against  their  enemies  who  lived  to  the 
north.  Her  early  history  was  largely  a  fight 
for  existence  against  rivals  often  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  she  herself.  For  several  hundred 
years  these  wars  with  other  Italians  con¬ 
tinued,  but  finally  all  the  peninsula  was 
brought  under  the  control  of  Rome  and 
her  career  of  world  conquest  began. 


The  Early  Days  of  Rome.  Just  south  of 
the  Tiber  River  lies  a  plain,  called  the 
plain  of  Latium,  occupied  in  earliest  times 
by  a  group  of  little  tribes  called  the  Latins. 
They  were  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
other  tribes  with  whom  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  at  war.  Their  most  dangerous  en¬ 
emy  was  a  people  called  Etruscans  who  had 
migrated  to  Italy  from  the  East,  probably 
from  Asia  Minor.  The  Etruscans  lived 
north  of  the  Tiber  in  the  district  called  in 
ancient  times  Etruria,  but  now  known  as 
Tuscany.  They  were  a  more  powerful  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  Latins  and  it  was  to  defend  the 
best  crossing-place  on  the  Tiber  against 
them  that  a  group  of  Latins  settled  and 
fortified  the  seven  little  hills  south  of  the 
river  that  afterwards  became  the  city  of 
Rome. 

In  spite  of  this  settlement  the  Etruscans 
gained  and  maintained  a  supremacy  in 
Italy  until  about  500  b.c.,  and  for  several 
generations  they  had  even  forced  their 
kings  upon  the  Romans.  But  finally,  certain 
tribes  of  Gauls  crossed  the  Alps  and  in¬ 
vaded  Etruria  from  the  north.  As  a  result 
the  Romans  were  able  to  free  themselves 
from  the  rule  of  their  stronger  neighbors 
(509  b.c.)  .  But  it  took  another  hundred 
years  .to  secure  complete  independence. 
Not  until  396  b.c.  was  the  Etruscan  city  of 
Veii,  lying  only  sixteen  miles  north  of 
Rome,  destroyed  and  its  territory  annexed 
by  the  Romans. 

From  a  Kingdom  to  a  Republic.  During 
the  early  period  of  Rome’s  history,  the  city 
was  ruled  by  a  king.  Aiding  him  in  govern- 
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An  Etruscan  War  Chariot 

A  side  and  front  view  of  a  chariot  used  by  the  Etruscans.  The  Romans  copied  some 
of  their  ideas  for  their  chariots  from  the  Etruscans. 


ment  was  a  Senate  consisting  of  patricians 
who  were  the  aristocrats  of  Rome.  A  pop¬ 
ular  Assembly  including  the  heads  of  all 
the  families,  both  patricians  and  plebeians, 
had  the  power  to  vote  on  laws,  on  candi¬ 
dates  for  high  office,  and  on  peace  and  war. 
The  Assembly,  however,  could  not  nom¬ 
inate  the  candidates  for  high  office,  nor 
could  it  vote  on  a  law  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Chiefly  because  the  plebeians 
(common  people)  had  few  rights  they  con¬ 
tinually  came  into  conflict  with  the  patri¬ 
cians. 

The  harsh  rule  of  the  Etruscan  kings  in¬ 
spired  in  the  later  Romans  a  hatred  of  all 
kings.  Their  last  king  was  a  tyrant.  His  acts 
of  oppression  so  angered  the  people  that 
they  rose  up  and  expelled  him.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  henceforth  no  ruler  should  ever 
hold  power  for  life,  and  so  Rome  was  de¬ 
clared  a  Republic  (509  b.c.)  .  At  the  head 
of  the  new  government  were  placed  two 
consuls,  chosen  for  a  single  year  and  pos¬ 


sessing  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
kings.  As  time  went  on,  other  officials  were 
chosen  to  aid  the  consuls.  No  changes  were 
made  in  the  organization  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Assembly  for  a  long  time. 

The  Plebeians  Demand  Equality  during 
the  Early  Years  of  the  Republic.  The  first 
two  hundred  years  of  the  Republic  were 
marked  by  bitter  contests  between  the  pa¬ 
tricians  and  the  plebeians.  The  plebeians, 
excluded  from  much  of  the  political  and 
religious  life  of  Rome,  began  to  agitate  for 
equality.  In  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  after  the 
plebeians  had  left  the  city  and  refused  to 
return  until  their  demands  were  granted, 
they  compelled  the  patricians  to  permit 
them  to  have  officers  of  their  own,  called 
tribunes,  whose  function  it  was  to  defend 
their  rights. 

The  Twelve  Tables,  451-449  B.C.  An¬ 
other  demand  the  plebeians  made  was  that 
the  laws  should  be  written  down.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  the  unwrit- 
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ten  laws  and  customs  were  interpreted  by 
patrician  judges.  After  many  complaints  a 
number  of  men  called  decemvirs  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  codify  and  write  down  the  laws. 
These  were  engraved  on  twelve  bronze 
tablets  which  were  set  up  in  the  Forum 
where  everyone  might  acquaint  himself 
with  them.  This  marked  the  beginning  of 
organized  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence. 

How  the  Plebeians  Gained  Further 
Rights.  As  time  went  on  the  plebeians 
broke  down  the  patrician  monopoly  of  of¬ 
fice-holding.  They  became  eligible  to  be 
consuls,  senators,  and  even  priests.  A  law 
legalizing  intermarriage  between  the  two 

o  o  o 

classes  tended  to  equalize  them  socially. 
Another  step  was  gained  when  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  made  more  democratic  and  given 
additional  powers  in  making  laws.  Finally 
all  Roman  citizens,  whether  patrician  or 
plebeian,  came  to  enjoy  the  same  rights. 

The  Wars  of  the  Republic.  The  story  of 
the  Roman  Republic  is  largely  one  of  wars. 
As  soon  as  the  king  was  deposed  and  the 
republic  established  (509  b.c.)  ,  certain 
Etruscan  tribes  led  by  Lars  Porsena  at¬ 
tempted  vainly  to  recover  the  throne  for 
the  dethroned  ruler.  Then  followed  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  Rome  fought  many  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Romans  were  not 
entirely  free  from  the  Etruscan  menace 
until  396  b.c.,  when  Veii  was  destroyed. 
They  did  not  enjoy  their  victory  long,  for 
in  390  b.c.  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  enemies 
of  the  Etruscans,  forced  their  way  through 
Etruria  and  attacked  Rome.  The  city  was 
destroyed,  but  most  of  its  inhabitants  es¬ 
caped  before  the  Gauls  entered.  What  was 
left  of  the  army  fortified  itself  in  the  citadel 
on  Capitoline  Hill,  the  steepest  and  high¬ 
est  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  The  barba¬ 
rians  occupied  the  rest  of  the  city  and  left 
only  after  the  Romans  had  paid  them  a 
large  amount  of  gold.  After  their  with¬ 
drawal,  the  Romans  returned,  rebuilt  their 


city,  and  resumed  their  usual  life.  Not  for 
eight  hundred  years  did  a  foreign  enemy 
again  set  foot  in  Rome. 

Rome  Extends  Her  Control  over  the 
Italian  Peninsula.  When  danger  from  the 
Gauls  was  over,  friction  arose  between 
Rome  and  many  of  her  neighbors.  After 
defeating  the  near-by  Latin  tribes  and  their 
Campanian  allies  in  338  b.c.,  the  Romans 
proceeded  to  deal  with  their  conquest  on 
a  new  plan,  which  differed  entirely  from 
the  policy  of  earlier  conquerors.  Instead 
of  treating  the  conquered  as  slaves  or  tak¬ 
ing  away  all  their  rights,  Rome  again  estab¬ 
lished  the  Latin  League  and  treated  its 
members  as  partners  and  friends,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  allies  of  them  and  avoiding  frequent 
rebellions. 

Each  little  state  enjoyed  home  rule  in  its 
own  territory;  but  Roman  control  over  the 
whole  League  was  assured  by  certain  regu¬ 
lations.  Each  state  when  called  upon  had  to 
furnish  troops  for  the  Roman  army;  no  one 
of  them  could  make  separate  treaties  with 
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any  other  state;  the  people  of  each  state 
were  given  rights  of  trade  and  intermar¬ 
riage  with  the  Romans,  but  were  forbidden 
to  have  such  relations  with  any  other  state. 
Through  such  a  League,  Rome  bound  her 
neighbors  to  herself,  but  kept  them  sepa¬ 
rate  from  each  other  and  thus  insured  her 
own  leadership. 

Having  extended  her  control  over  the 
Latin  and  Campanian  plains,  Rome  was 
ready  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula  with  the  Samnites,  a 
fighting  people  who  inhabited  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  southeast.  By  290  b.c.  the  Sam¬ 
nites  were  conquered  and  made  members 
of  the  Latin  League. 

Roman  power  now  extended  to  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy, 
whose  culture  and  influence  had  spread 
through  all  that  region  until  it  became 
known  as  Magna  Graecia  or  Great  Greece. 
These  communities,  though  rich  and  flour¬ 
ishing,  were  jealous  of  each  other  and  un¬ 
willing  to  unite  for  protection,  so  Rome 
was  able  to  defeat  them.  After  275  b.c. 
Rome  dominated  all  of  Italy  up  to  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul  in  the  north.  The  defeat  of  these 
Gauls  in  266  b.c.  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  entire  Italian  peninsula. 

How  Rome  Governed  the  Italian  Penin¬ 
sula.  Rome  treated  her  conquered  people 
well.  In  many  respects  her  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  all  over  the  peninsula  was  similar  to 
her  government  of  the  Latin  League.  Most 
communities  were  permitted  to  manage 
their  local  affairs  as  they  wished.  But  no 
community  was  permitted  to  have  dealings 
with  any  other,  so  that  there  was  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  combining  together  against 
Rome,  nor  of  going  to  war  with  each  other. 
When  called  upon,  the  communities  had 
to  furnish  soldiers  for  the  Roman  army. 

Moreover,  in  different  parts  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  Rome  planted  colonies  of  her  own 
citizens.  Old  soldiers  and  poorer  citizens 
usually  settled  in  these.  The  colonies  pro¬ 


vided  homes  for  the  increasing  population 
of  Rome  and  also  created  communities  of 
Romans  in  outlying  regions,  thus  lessen¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  revolt  by  the  subject  peo¬ 
ple.  The  colonies  were  united  to  each  other 
and  to  Rome  by  a  system  of  good  roads, 
which  made  it  easy  to  send  troops  to  any 
important  point  without  delay.  These 
roads,  although  at  first  built  for  the  armies, 
promoted  commerce,  trade,  and  travel. 
They  played  an  important  part  in  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean  world. 

Rome  Meets  a  Rival.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  b.c.  the  Mediterranean 
world  outside  of  Italy  was  controlled  by 
four  great  states.  In  the  east  were  Mace¬ 
donia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  the  divisions  of 
Alexander’s  great  empire.  In  the  west  Car¬ 
thage  was  the  great  power.  That  city  had 
been  founded  by  Phoenician  traders  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century  b.c.  and  so  was 
older  than  Rome  itself. 

Situated  on  the  coast  of  Africa  almost 
opposite  Sicily,  the  Carthaginians  extended 
their  trading  posts  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  and  the  southern  shores  of  Spain, 
In  time  Carthage  held  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts  including  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  as  well  as  the  western  part  of  Sicily. 
By  300  b.c.  she  was  at  the  head  of  a  great 
empire  extending  over  a  large  part  of  the 
western  Mediterranean.  As  Rome  rose  to 
power  and  began  to  look  beyond  Italy,  it 
was  inevitable  that  she  should  come  into 
collision  with  this  Carthaginian  Empire. 

The  Punic  Wars,  264-149  B.C.  Three 
wars  were  fought  between  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage.  They  are  called  the  Punic  (meaning 
Phoenician)  wars.  The  two  peoples  had 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  in  348  b.c.,  but  it 
was  of  little  significance.  The  jealousy  with 
which  each  viewed  the  progress  of  the  other 
increased  until  in  264  b.c.,  on  a  slight  pre¬ 
text,  war  was  declared.  Carthage  was  un¬ 
able  to  invade  the  Italian  peninsula  and 
Rome  was  unable  to  carry  the  war  into 
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Africa.  Most  of  the  fighting  was  therefore 
carried  on  in  Sicily,  an  island  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  between  Africa  and  Italy. 

The  Romans  were  at  first  handicapped, 
for  the  enemy  had  great  fleets  and  they  had 
none.  As  a  result  they  built  a  fleet  of  their 
own.  While  they  won  some  naval  victories, 
they  could  not  conquer  the  Carthaginians. 
The  war  dragged  on  for  many  years  and 
finally  in  241  b.c.  Carthage  asked  for  peace. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Carthage  gave 
up  all  claims  to  Sicily  and  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  Rome.  Though  Sicily  became 
a  Roman  province,  Carthage  still  retained 
her  territories  in  northern  Africa  and 
Spain,  and  thus  remained  a  great  power. 

Between  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war 
(241  b.c.)  and  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
(218  b.c.)  both  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
busy  making  military  preparations  for  an¬ 
other  struggle.  The  great  leader  in  this  sec¬ 
ond  war  was  the  Carthaginian,  Hannibal, 
who  as  a  general  may  be  compared  with 


Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  In  or¬ 
der  to  surprise  the  Romans  he  planned  to 
lead  his  army  into  Italy  by  land  from  Spain. 

His  route  lay  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
Spain,  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  across  Gaul 
to  the  foot  of  the  western  Alps.  Then  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  undertaken 
by  an  army  was  attempted.  The  great  fight¬ 
ing  host  with  all  its  equipment,  together 
with  a  number  of  war  elephants,  forced  its 
way  over  the  Alpine  mountains.  Day  after 
day,  over  snow-covered  passes,  up  and  down 
steep  slopes,  cutting  new  roads  and  ward¬ 
ing  off  attacks  by  savage  mountain  tribes, 
Hannibal  led  his  men.  Snowslides  hurled 
many  of  them  over  precipices;  many  others 
perished  from  the  cold.  But  after  several 
months,  all  difficulties  were  overcome  and 
the  army  finally  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Po  and  stood  on  the  soil  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  were  completely  surprised 
when  Hannibal’s  army  marched  toward 
them  from  the  north.  In  several  battles  the 


Hannibal’s  War  Elephants 


Keystone 


When  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  invaded  Italy,  he  used  a  number  of  war  elephants.  He 
led  his  army  irom  Spain  through  the  Pyrenees,  across  the  Rhone  River,  over  the  snow-covered  passes  of 
the  Alps,  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Po. 
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Carthaginians  were  victorious.  The  way  to 
Rome  now  lay  open,  but  Hannibal  wisely 
did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  strong  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  long  march  from  Spain 
had  prevented  him  from  bringing  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  besiege  a  place  so  strongly 
fortified.  His  plan  was  to  win  the  Roman 
allies  to  his  side  in  order  to  destroy  Rome 
through  their  revolts.  But  he  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  plan  could  never  succeed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loyalty  of  the  allies  and  of  the 
Roman  colonies  scattered  throughout  the 
peninsula. 

Hannibal’s  chief  victory  was  won  at 
Cannae  in  216  b.c.,  where  he  destroyed  an 
entire  Roman  army;  but  as  the  war  dragged 
on  the  tide  turned  against  him.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  at  last  sent  a  young  general  named 
Scipio  into  Spain  to  attack  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  in  that  country.  He  drove  them  out 
and  conquered  Spain  with  all  its  resources 
in  men  and  gold. 

In  204  b.c.  Scipio  invaded  Africa  and 
Carthage  was  forced  to  send  a  message  to 
Hannibal  asking  him  to  leave  Italy  and 
return  to  protect  his  own  city.  He  did  so 
and  met  Scipio  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (202 
b.c.)  .  But  his  bravery  and  generalship 
could  not  save  Carthage.  The  Romans  were 
victorious  and  Carthage  was  compelled  to 
submit.  Hannibal  was  not  captured  but 
was  forced  for  years  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  in  the  East  to  escape  those  who  sought 
his  life.  At  last  he  committed  suicide  by 
drinking  poison  to  avoid  falling  into  Ro¬ 
man  hands. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Carthage  was  re¬ 
quired  to  relinquish  her  control  over  Spain, 
to  give  up  all  her  war  vessels  except  ten,  to 
surrender  all  her  war  elephants,  and  to  pay 
annually  to  Rome  a  large  sum  in  gold  for 
fifty  years.  The  greater  part  of  north  Africa 
was  given  back  to  native  kings  who  were  by 
this  time  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Roman 
territory  now  included  the  allied  commu¬ 
nities  of  old  Italy  and  five  provinces:  Sicily, 


Sardinia,  Corsica,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
Spain  which  had  been  divided  into  two 
provinces.  All  the  provinces  were  ruled 
arbitrarily  by  governors  sent  out  from 
Rome.  They  were  not  treated  as  allies  and 
all  their  land  was  regarded  as  Roman  prop¬ 
erty. 

Though  the  Carthaginian  Empire  had 
been  destroyed,  Carthage  herself  remained 
an  active  commercial  city.  Roman  traders 
found  her  merchants  powerful  competitors 
and  demanded  that  the  city  be  destroyed. 
In  149  b.c.,  on  a  slight  pretext,  Rome  again 
declared  war.  Carthage  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  surviving  inhab¬ 
itants  were  sold  into  slavery  or  scattered 
through  the  villages  of  North  Africa  and 
the  territory  once  belonging  to  Carthage 
was  organized  as  a  Roman  province.  Thus 
Rome  became  the  sole  ruler  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  world. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Hellenistic  East. 
While  Rome  was  fighting  Carthage,  her 
growing  power  brought  her  into  contact 
with  the  peoples  of  the  East.  During  the 
years  214-205  b.c.  Rome  waged  a  war  with 
Macedonia,  the  country  which  had  become 
powerful  under  Philip  and  his  son  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  Rome  accomplished  little 
in  this  struggle  as  her  chief  resources  were 
being  used  against  Carthage.  However,  in 
197  b.c.  Philip  V  of  Macedonia  was  de¬ 
feated.  His  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  Macedonia,  and  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  claims  of  control  over 
the  various  Greek  states. 

Rome  was  generous,  and  announced  her¬ 
self  the  protector  of  the  Greek  cities.  But 
the  attempt  to  keep  peace  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  of  the  East  earned  for  Rome  ha¬ 
tred  instead  of  gratitude.  Some  Greek  cities 
joined  Macedonia  in  an  uprising.  Roman 
vengeance  descended  on  Corinth,  the  chief 
port  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  in 
the  same  year  that  Carthage  was  destroyed 
Corinth  also  was  sacked  and  burned  to  the 
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ground.  As  a  punishment  for  the  revolt  all 
Greece  and  Macedonia  were  placed  under 
the  rule  of  a  Roman  governor. 

The  Seleucid  kingdom  of  Syria  had 
grown  weak  by  this  time  and  had  lost  much 
of  its  territory.  It  was  drawn  into  a  conflict 
with  Rome  and  in  a  short  time  became  a 
part  of  the  empire.  Egypt  also  fell  before 
the  Roman  advance.  By  the  first  century 
b.c.  no  power  was  strong  enough  to  resist 
Rome.  She  had  conquered  much  territory. 

How  Rome  Governed  Her  Provinces. 
Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  treated  the  peoples 
she  conquered  on  the  Italian  peninsula 
with  great  liberality,  and  regarded  them  as 
allies.  This  policy  was  not  applied  to  the 
regions  beyond  Italy.  Instead,  the  system  of 
imperial  rule  that  had  been  used  by  the 
earlier  civilizations  was  put  into  effect. 
The  conquests  were  organized  as  provinces 
and  ruled  by  Roman  governors  who  ex¬ 
ercised  complete  authority  over  the  subject 
peoples.  The  governors  sent  out  by  Rome 
were  usually  despots,  who  plundered  the 
inhabitants  without  mercy.  Under  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  other  Roman  officials  controlled  the 
activities  of  the  people. 

A  Change  in  Classes.  We  have  seen  that 
in  early  Rome  there  were  two  classes  of 
people— the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 
By  the  second  century  b.c.  the  plebeians 
had  secured  almost  all  the  rights  accorded 
the  patricians  and  in  many  cases  were  equal 
to  them.  As  a  result  of  Roman  conquests 
three  new  classes  could  now  be  clearly  seen. 

First,  a  class  of  businessmen  was  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  power.  These  men 
were  not  members  of  the  older  aristocratic 
landholding  class,  but  were  the  newly  rich. 
Most  of  them  made  their  money  by  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  building  roads,  working 
mines,  and  supplying  the  army.  Many  grew 
wealthy  through  collecting  taxes  in  the 
provinces. 

The  second  class  was  the  senatorial  class, 
or  nobles,  who  were  the  office-holders  and 


held  much  government  land  on  the  penin¬ 
sula  without  even  paying  rent  for  it.  This 
land  was  worked  by  captive  slaves.  Since 
the  nobles  were  forbidden  to  engage  in 
trade  and  business,  they  found  it  difficult 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  equal  to 
that  of  the  newly  rich.  Because  they  were 
not  permitted  to  bid  for  government  con¬ 
tracts,  they  turned  for  wealth  to  the  one 
means  over  which  they  held  complete  con¬ 
trol-political  office.  They  aspired  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  governors  of  the  provinces 
where  they  could  amass  fortunes  by  accept¬ 
ing  bribes,  imposing  heavy  fines,  and  arbi¬ 
trarily  seizing  private  property.  Since  there 
were  not  enough  governorships  to  give  to 
all  the  nobles,  competition  for  the  office  in 
Rome  became  even  keener  and  more  bit¬ 
ter,  and  many  spent  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  elected  to  office. 

The  third  class  of  Romans  was  composed 
of  the  mass  of  people,  including  the  coun¬ 
try  peasants,  who  were  declining  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  workers  in  the  cities.  All 
groups  were  in  favor  of  exploiting  the 
provinces.  In  addition  to  these  three  classes 
we  should  note  a  large  number  of  slaves, 
most  of  whom  had  been  captured  in  war. 

The  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic 
was  marked  by  continual  strife  among  the 
three  classes.  The  government  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  the  Senate 
ruled  with  almost  sovereign  power;  but  the 
party  struggles  in  Rome  grew  more  bitter 
until  they  resulted  in  civil  war  and  finally 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic. 

Attempts  to  Reform.  The  first  attempts 
at  reform  were  made  over  the  question  of 
public  lands.  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
were  two  brothers,  Tiberius  and  Gaius 
Gracchus.  Tiberius  was  elected  tribune  in 
133  b.c.  As  a  part  of  his  reforms,  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  large  number  of  nobles  who 
were  wrongfully  occupying  government 
lands  should  return  them  and  that  the  lands 
should  be  distributed  to  the  poor  people  of 
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A  Roman  Street 

Notice  the  type  of  houses,  the  ruts  in  the  street,  the  shops,  and  the  wine-seller  filling  a  jar  from  the  wine¬ 
skin  on  the  cart. 


the  city.  This  would  give  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  a  share  in  the  property  of  the  state  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  number  of 
soldiers  that  could  be  called  to  military 
service. 

The  nobles  opposed  his  plan  and  because 
the  Senate  would  not  approve  his  bill  he  se¬ 
cured  its  adoption  in  the  Assembly  without 
their  consent,  which  was  contrary  to  cus¬ 
tom.  As  a  result  Tiberius  and  many  of  his 
friends  were  murdered.  Ten  years  later 
Gaius  Gracchus  was  elected  tribune.  Like 
his  brother  he  attempted  to  introduce  land 
reform  and  other  reforms  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  The  Senate  by  cleverly  bribing 


the  Roman  mobs  with  food  purchased  with 
public  funds  turned  them  against  the  re¬ 
former.  Having  thus  won  popidar  support 
the  nobles  killed  Gaius  also.  It  was  evident 
that  no  reforms  could  be  brought  about  in 
Rome  by  a  reformer  unaided  by  an  army. 

Dangers  from  Within  and  Without. 
From  the  death  of  Gaius  Gracchus  in  121 
b.c.  a  corrupt  aristocratic  government 
rided.  The  honor  of  the  Roman  state  had 
sunk  so  low  that  when  Jugurtha,  king  of 
Numidia  in  Africa,  rebelled  against  Ro¬ 
man  rule,  the  commissioners  sent  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  the  army  sent  to  subdue  him 
were  won  over  by  bribes.  The  danger, 
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however,  was  overcome  when  a  capable 
young  army  officer  named  Marius  was  given 
command  of  the  Roman  forces. 

At  the  same  time  a  great  danger  threat¬ 
ened  Rome  from  north  of  the  Alps.  Two 
barbarian  tribes,  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teu- 
tones  from  the  country  east  of  the  Rhine 
had  plundered  Gaul  and  were  threatening 
Rome.  The  Senate  sent  several  armies 
against  them,  but  all  were  defeated.  The 
Romans  were  panic-stricken  at  the  thought 
of  the  barbarians  crossing  the  Alps.  Again 
Marius  led  the  army  and  defeated  these 
enemies  (101  b.c.)  . 

The  Italian  Allies  Become  Roman  Citi¬ 
zens.  After  danger  from  these  barbarians 
was  over  the  allies  of  Rome  on  the  Italian 
peninsula,  who  had  remained  loyal  and 
had  furnished  so  many  soldiers  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mediterranean  lands,  demanded 
Roman  citizenship  and  participation  in 
the  government  of  the  provinces.  After 
several  such  demands  had  been  refused,  in 
90  b.c.  they  broke  out  in  a  revolt,  which 
is  known  as  the  Social  War.  The  struggle 
lasted  until  88  b.c.  when  Rome  yielded  and 
granted  citizenship  to  all  the  free  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Italy.  Thereafter  all  Italians  were 
Romans.  The  victory  meant  little,  for  citi¬ 
zens  coidd  exercise  their  rights  only  by  go¬ 
ing  to  Rome.  The  change  did  not  better 
political  conditions,  and  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
leaders. 

Attempts  to  Overthrow  the  Republic.  In 

the  Social  War,  Marius,  the  hero  of  the 
battles  against  the  barbarians,  and  Sulla, 
the  leader  of  the  senatorial  party,  fought 
side  by  side;  but  jealousy  between  them  was 
constantly  growing.  Finally  the  two  men 
and  their  followers  fought  a  civil  war  in 
which  Sulla  won.  The  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Marius’  party  were  posted  in  public 
places  and  rewards  offered  to  those  who 
would  put  them  to  death.  Rome  now  came 
under  the  rule  of  Sulla  as  dictator.  He  used 
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his  position  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  laws  by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  old  aristocracy 
through  its  control  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  other  parties. 
His  policy  proved  a  failure  and  marked  the 
end  of  rule  by  the  Senate. 

The  years  that  followed  were  years  of 
strife  between  various  leaders.  From  66  to 
62  b.c.  several  senators  led  by  Catiline  at¬ 
tempted  to  overthrow  the  government. 
Their  plans  did  not  succeed  because  of  the 
vigilance  and  genius  of  Cicero,  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  who  through  his  orations  in  the 
Senate  defeated  their  conspiracy. 

A  Partnership  of  Rulers.  Next,  three 
men  combined  in  an  effort  to  control  Ro¬ 
man  politics— Pompey,  a  military  hero; 
Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Rome;  and 
Caesar,  a  shrewd  politician  and  eloquent 
speaker.  For  a  time  their  plans  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opposition  of  Cicero.  The  three 
leaders,  called  by  the  Romans  the  First 
Triumvirate,  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
Caesar  elected  as  one  of  the  two  consuls  in 
59  b.c.  They  then  proceeded  to  divide 
the  Roman  world  among  themselves.  Pom¬ 
pey  was  given  power  over  the  central  and 
southern  region,  Crassus  the  east,  and 
Caesar  the  west.  The  Senate  was  unable  to 
prevent  this  arrangement  and  its  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  three  partners. 

The  Work  of  Julius  Caesar.  After  his 
year  as  consul,  Caesar  became  governor  of 
northern  Italy  and  promptly  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Gaul.  This  country  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  many  partly-civilized  tribes.  In  a 
series  of  campaigns  he  brought  all  of  Gaul 
under  his  control  and  organized  the  land  as 
Roman  territory.  Latin  was  introduced  into 
Gaul  and  it  soon  became  the  language  of 
the  people.  Cities  sprang  up;  commerce 
developed;  and  Roman  civilization  was  ex¬ 
tended  into  this  part  of  northern  Europe. 

During  Caesar’s  absence  from  Rome, 
Pompey  grew  jealous  and  stirred  up  en- 
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emies  against  him.  When  Caesar  discovered 
this,  he  returned  to  Rome  with  his  army 
and  put  down  his  enemies,  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  as 
well.  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt  where  he  was 
beheaded  by  a  ruler  who  wanted  to  win 
Caesar’s  favor  by  the  deed.  In  the  meantime 
Crassus  had  died,  and  Caesar  was  thus  left 
in  undisputed  control  of  the  Roman  world. 

Caesar  ruled  justly  and  although  partly 
actuated  by  selfish  motives  he  was  generous 
and  wise.  While  tribunes  and  other  officials 
were  still  elected,  their  chief  powers  were 
taken  over  by  Caesar.  He  reformed  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  throughout  the  empire;  he 
improved  and  standardized  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Italy;  and  sent  many  of  the  poor 
from  Rome  to  colonies  where  they  could 
support  themselves.  He  weakened  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  character  of  the  Senate  by  appoint¬ 
ing  men  to  it  from  all  classes  of  citizens, 
some  even  from  Gaul.  Caesar  also  reformed 
the  Roman  calendar,  bringing  it  into  close 
accord  with  the  solar  year. 

The  Death  of  Caesar.  Although  Caesar 
had  done  much  for  Rome,  he  had  many  en¬ 
emies.  A  group  of  senators  plotted  to  kill 
him.  The  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  two  nobles  who  had 
received  many  favors  from  him.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate  held  on  the  Ides  of  March 
(March  15)  44  b.c.,  a  number  of  senators 
surrounded  him  and  with  dashers  killed 
him.  As  he  lay  dying  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s 
statue,  he  looked  at  his  old  friend  Brutus 
and  exclaimed:  “Et  tu.  Brute!”  (“What, 
you  too,  Brutus!”) .  Thus  died  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  of  history. 

The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  his  assassins  failed  to 
receive  the  public  approval  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  and  the  people  mourned  him  as  a 
lost  friend.  Brutus  and  Cassius  with  their 
troops  left  Rome,  and  the  chief  power  of 
the  state  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of 
Mark  Antony,  a  friend  of  Caesar.  After  a 
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The  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  National  Art 
Gallery  at  Rome. 

period  of  confusion  and  fighting  during 
which  Caesar’s  grand-nephew  Octavius  took 
a  prominent  part,  a  second  political  ring 
was  formed,  known  as  the  Second  Trium¬ 
virate  (43  b.c.)  ,  which  included  Antony, 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus.  They  immediately 
waged  war  against  the  troops  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  defeated  these  defenders  of 
the  senatorial  party  in  a  battle  at  Philippi, 
Macedonia,  in  42  b.c.  To  save  themselves 
from  capture,  Brutus  and  Cassius  com¬ 
mitted  suicide. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lepidus  was 
forced  to  drop  out  of  the  triumvirate  and 
his  former  colleagues  divided  the  Roman 
world.  Antony  took  the  east  with  Alex¬ 
andria  as  the  capital  and  Octavius  took  the 
west,  including  Rome.  While  ruling  the 
east,  Antony  fell  under  the  spell  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Egypt,  and 
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neglected  the  management  of  his  part  of 
the  empire.  A  quarrel  with  Octavius  led  to 
war  between  the  two.  At  the  great  naval 
battle  of  Actium  off  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  in  31  b.c.,  Octavius  defeated  his 
rival.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  fled,  and  were 
pursued  into  Egypt.  To  avoid  capture  both 
died  by  their  own  hands. 

Octavius  was  now  master  of  the  Mediter¬ 


ranean  world  and  the  Roman  Republic 
was  a  memory  of  the  past.  From  this  time 
on  one  man  ruled  the  empire.  Octavius 
was  the  first  of  a  line  of  emperors  who  bore 
the  title  Augustus,  meaning  august  or  ma¬ 
jestic,  and  who  held  power  for  life.  A  new 
era  was  ushered  in.  The  Roman  Empire 
had  really  become  an  empire  in  organiza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  extent. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  The  geographic  advantages  of  Rome. 
Contrast  the  inlluence  of  geographic  environ¬ 
ment  upon  the  Romans  and  upon  the  Greeks. 

2.  Give  reasons  for  the  change  from  early 
monarchy  to  a  republic. 

3.  Outline  the  steps  by  which  Rome  be¬ 
came  master  of  Italy. 

4.  What  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  Punic 
wars?  the  results? 

5.  Show  how  Rome  extended  her  control 
over  the  Mediterranean  world. 

6.  What  were  the  results  of  the  struggles 
between  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians? 

7.  H  ow  did  Rome  treat  her  allies?  her  con¬ 
quered  provinces? 

8.  Why  was  the  last  century  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  a  period  of  revolutions  and  confusion? 
What  attempts  at  reform  were  made? 

9.  Why  did  the  Republic  fail? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Tiber 

Latium 

Etruscan 

Gauls 

tribunes 

Augustus 

patrician 

plebeian 

consul 

decemvirs 

triumvirate 

Forum 

citadel 

Samnites 

Philippi 

Antony 


Hannibal 

Carthage 

Gracchi 

Cleopatra 

Caesar 

Actium 

Pyrenees 

Punic 

Sicily 

Marius 

Sulla 

Cannae 

Zama 

Pompey 

Octavius 

Cicero 


Discussion.  1.  The  Romans  in  509  b.c.  and 
the  Americans  in  a.d.  1776  revolted  success¬ 
fully  against  their  kings.  What  similar  po¬ 
litical  problems  did  each  then  face?  Compare 
the  solutions  found.  (Did  the  Roman  expe¬ 
rience  influence  the  Americans?) 

2.  Reasons  why  the  Roman  Republic 
failed. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why  a  military  genius  like  Han¬ 
nibal  failed  to  conquer  Rome. 

2.  Why  a  patrician  must  not  engage  in 
trade  although  he  could  own  productive  es¬ 
tates. 

3.  Rome  was  a  republic  in  the  first  century 
b.c.,  yet  army  commanders  controlled  it. 

4.  Although  Romans  hated  Hannibal,  pa¬ 
triotic  Roman  generals,  imitating  him,  ex¬ 
acted  personal  loyalty  from  the  troops. 

5.  Why  an  Italian  Social  War  was  needed 
to  make  Rome  extend  citizenship  to  the  free¬ 
men  of  Italy,  long  supporters  of  Rome. 

6.  Why  warlike  Sparta  had  not  seized  all 
Greece  early,  as  Rome  did  Italy. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Readings:  Macaulay’s  poem, 
“Horatius  at  the  Bridge”;  “Hannibal  Crossing 
the  Alps”  (see  Livy’s  account,  in  W.  S.  Davis, 
Readings  in  Ancient  History — Rome). 

2.  Famous  Roman  legends  (see  H.  A.  Guer- 
ber,  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome) . 

3.  The  Roman  calendar  and  how  the 
Romans  dated  events. 

4.  The  First  and  Second  Triumvirates. 
Bulletin  Board.  1.  Label  suitably  and  mount 
pictures  of  Roman  deities. 

2.  Sketches  of  Roman  weapons;  of  a  Roman 
soldier;  of  a  Roman  camp;  of  a  Roman  house. 
Map  Talks.  1.  The  wars  with  Carthage. 

2.  Step  by  step  in  Roman  expansion. 
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Dramatic  Sketch.  At  an  inn  near  Rome,  in 
42  b.c.,  the  guests  discuss  what  lies  ahead  as 
a  result  of  the  battle  at  Philippi. 

Chalk  Talks.  1.  Features  of  our  government 
that  resemble  those  of  ancient  Rome  (see 
D.  Mills,  The  Book  of  the  Ancient  Romans)  . 

2.  Roman  methods  of  foretelling  the  future 
and  their  traces  in  English  words. 

3.  Superiorities  of  the  Roman  legion  to  the 
Greek  phalanx. 

Biographies.  Hannibal;  Caesar;  Cicero;  Au¬ 
gustus. 

Maps.  1.  Of  ancient  Italy  showing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  geographic  features,  the  main  regions, 
and  the  chief  cities  and  peoples. 

2.  Of  the  Roman  Empire,  c.  30  b.c.,  with 
provinces,  cities,  geographic  features. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  Sibylline  Books. 

2.  Etruscan  culture,  and  what  Rome 
learned  from  it. 

3.  Government  of  a  Roman  province, 
c.  50  b.c. 

Cartoons.  1.  A  plebeian  condemns  patrician 
control  of  the  Republic’s  government. 

2.  A  patrician  satirizes  the  tribune  as  the 
protector  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

3.  How  Cicero  (or  Antony)  might  have 
viewed  Caesar  in  45  b.c. 

4.  Hailing  Marius  as  Rome’s  savior  after 
his  defeat  of  the  invading  Teutons  and  Cim- 
bri. 

5.  “The  Twelve  Tablets,  Bulwark  of  Jus¬ 
tice.” 

6.  A  conservative  derides  the  land  policy 
of  T.  Gracchus. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Imagine  spending  a  day 
in  ancient  Rome  and  write  a  diary  record  (see 
W.  S.  Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Rome ) . 

2.  A  reporter’s  account  of  the  Battle  of 


Cannae  and  Rome’s  reaction  to  the  disaster. 
Book  Reviews.  G.  P.  Baker,  Hannibal ;  C.  V. 
Winslow,  Our  Little  Carthaginian  Cousin  of 
Long  Ago;  J.  D.  Cowles,  Our  Little  Roman 
Cousin  of  Long  Ago;  W.  S.  Davis,  A  Friend 
of  Caesar;  A.  Zimmern,  Old  Tales  from  Rome. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Lena  Dalkeith,  Stories  from 
Roman  History;  H.  A.  Guerber,  The  Story 
of  Rome;  C.  H.  and  S.  B.  Harding,  The  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills;  Gordon  King,  The  Rise 
of  Rome;  Dorothy  Mills,  The  Book  of  the 
Ancient  Romans;  Eva  M.  Tappan,  The  Story 
of  the  Roman  People;  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Roman 
Antiquities;  A.  Zimmern,  Old  Tales  from 
Rome. 

Advanced.  F.  F.  Abbott,  History  and  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Roman  Political  Institutions;  A.  J. 
Church,  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero; 
A.  F.  Giles,  The  Roynan  Civilization;  A.  H.  J. 
Greenidge,  Roman  Public  Life;  W.  E.  Heit- 
land,  The  Roman  Republic;  H.  W.  Preston 
and  I.  Dodge,  The  Private  Life  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  C.  E.  Robinson,  A  History  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Republic;  R.  B.  Smith,  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage;  Victor  Thaddeus,  Julius  Caesar  and 
the  Grandeur  That  Was  Rome. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  P.  L.  An¬ 
derson,  With  the  Eagles ;  G.  Atherton,  Dido ; 
G.  P.  Baker,  Hannibal ;  A.  J.  Church,  Lords 
of  the  World;  J.  D.  Cowles,  Our  Little  Roman 
Cousin  of  Long  Ago;  W.  S.  Davis,  A  Friend 
of  Caesar;  T.  A.  Dodge,  Caesar;  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  The  Last  Galley;  G.  Flaubert,  Sa- 
lammbo;  A.  Froude,  Caesar;  M.  A.  Hamilton, 
Ancient  Rome,  the  Lives  of  Great  Men;  G.  A. 
Henty,  The  Young  Carthaginian;  Naomi 
Mitchison,  The  Conquered. 


2.  How  the  Roman  Empire  Took  the  Place  of  the  Roman  Republic 


The  First  Emperor— Augustus  Octavius, 
31  B.C.— A.D.  14.  On  his  return  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Octavius  was  hailed  as  the 
savior  of  his  country.  The  title  Augustus 
was  bestowed  upon  him  in  27  b.c.  The 
old  forms  of  government  continued,  for  the 
consuls,  tribunes  and  other  officials  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  elected  as  in  the  days  of  the 


Republic.  The  Senate  and  Assembly  re¬ 
mained,  the  former  retaining  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.  But  because  the  Romans 
were  tired  of  civil  wars  and  confusion,  they 
were  glad  to  concentrate  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  who  was  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  order  and  directing  their  govern¬ 
ment. 
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Augustus  was  given  charge  of  the  army 
which  carried  with  it  the  title  of  Emperor 
(Commander) .  He  was  given  control  of 
the  treasury.  He  received  the  powers  of  a 
tribune,  which  enabled  him  to  veto  the  acts 
of  other  magistrates,  to  present  business  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  propose  laws  to  the  As¬ 
sembly.  He  could  also  nominate  all  other 
officials,  which  really  meant  their  appoint¬ 
ment.  Later  he  was  made  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus  (High  Priest) .  Thus  he  was  in  control 
of  military,  political,  and  religious  affairs. 
As  time  went  on  the  successors  of  Augustus 
took  on  additional  powers  until  they  be¬ 
came  absolute  rulers  of  the  empire. 

In  many  ways  Augustus  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Caesar,  who  had  held  absolute 
power  for  a  time  before  the  Republic 
ended.  He  continued  the  reform  of  Roman 
rule  in  the  provinces.  Throughout  the  em¬ 


pire  a  good  system  of  taxation  was  estab¬ 
lished.  In  Italy  he  put  down  robbery,  re¬ 
paired  the  roads,  and  planted  new  colonies. 
Many  new  buildings  were  erected.  He  en¬ 
couraged  literature  and  revived  religious 
sacrifices  and  festivals.  At  his  death  in 
a.d.  14  the  Senate  voted  that  his  name  be 
placed  among  those  of  the  Roman  gods. 
Temples  were  erected  to  him  throughout 
the  empire  and  sacrifice  on  temple  altars 
were  offered  in  his  name. 

When  Augustus  became  ruler,  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  empire  in  many  places  were 
vague.  This  was  because  regions  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  were  not  governed  like  the  provinces, 
but  were  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
under  the  supervision  of  Rome.  These  dis¬ 
tricts  were  too  weak  to  maintain  good 
order  or  to  protect  themselves  against  attack 
and  were  thus  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
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From  a  painting  by  Joseph  Boggs  Beale 

Galley  Slaves 

Many  convicted  of  crime  and  also  prisoners  of  war  were  forced  to 
work  on  Roman  galleys.  They  were  compelled  to  take  their  turn  at 
the  oars  at  regular  intervals. 


empire.  Augustus  annexed 
these  regions  and  estab¬ 
lished  definite  frontiers 
which  could  be  easily  de¬ 
fended. 

The  boundaries  now  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Danube  and 
Rhine  Rivers  in  the  north, 
the  Sahara  Desert  in  the 
south,  the  Arabian  Desert 
and  the  Euphrates  River 
in  the  east,  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  in  the  west.  The 
only  important  additions 
of  territory  by  later  em¬ 
perors  were  the  northwest¬ 
ern  coast  of  Africa  (mod¬ 
ern  Morocco)  ;  the  island 
of  Britain  as  far  north  as 
Scotland,  annexed  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  in  a.d. 

43;  and  the  district  north 
of  the  lower  Danube  called 
Dacia,  colonized  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  in  a.d. 

107,  but  abandoned  about 
a  century  and  a  half  later. 

Only  in  one  respect  was  Augustus  un¬ 
successful.  A  region  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  empire,  where  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  Rivers 
formed  an  angle  extending  into  Roman 
territory,  was  occupied  by  German  bar¬ 
barians.  Augustus  determined  to  Roman¬ 
ize  the  tribes  living  east  of  the  Rhine  as 
far  as  the  Elbe  River.  For  many  years  the 
work  of  conquest  was  carried  on.  Roads 
were  built,  military  posts  established,  and 
the  tribes  subdued.  But  in  a.d.  9  the  bar¬ 
barians  suddenly  arose  in  revolt.  The  Ro¬ 
man  army  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest.  Augus¬ 
tus  was  now  growing  old  and  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  attempt  to  conquer  the  barbarians 
across  the  Rhine.  The  German  tribes  re¬ 
mained  uncivilized  and  were  a  constant 


threat  and  menace  to  the  empire.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  time  before  they  would 
attack  Roman  civilization. 

The  Successors  of  Augustus.  The  rule  of 
Augustus  was  so  successful  that  no  serious 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  restore  the  Re¬ 
public.  As  Augustus  became  old  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  as  to  who  should  succeed  him. 
The  Senate  elected  the  emperor,  but  its 
choice  was  really  decided  by  the  army. 
Whoever  gained  the  allegiance  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiers  received  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Because  of  this  Augustus  provided 
for  his  successor.  He  made  his  stepson  Ti¬ 
berius  the  joint  commander  of  the  army 
with  himself  and  as  soon  as  he  died  the 
Senate  elected  Tiberius  emperor. 

Tiberius  (a.d.  14-37)  first  ruled  with 
moderation  and  wisdom,  but  later  became 
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suspicious  and  tyrannical.  During  his  reign 
occurred  the  ministry  and  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  little  country  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  which  was  connected  with  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  Tiberius  was  followed 
by  three  other  emperors  of  the  Julian  line, 
so-called  because  they  were  all  by  birth  or 
adoption  members  of  the  family  of  Julius 
Caesar:  Caligula  (a.d.  37-41) ,  Claudius 
(a.d.  41-54) ,  and  Nero  (a.d.  54-68) .  One 
of  the  most  important  events  during  this 
period  was  the  conquest  of  Britain  under 
Claudius.  During  Nero’s  reign  much  of 
Rome  was  burned  by  a  great  fire.  This  was 
followed  by  a  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  who  were  blamed  for  starting 
it.  A  new  Rome  speedily  arose  on  the  ashes 
of  the  old  city.  Nero’s  reign  became  so 
tyrannical  that  the  soldiers  on  the  frontier 
revolted  and  the  Senate  condemned  him  to 
death.  Before  they  could  seize  him,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 


Vespasian  and  His  Son  Titus.  Two  years 
of  disorder  followed,  during  which  three 
emperors  tried  to  rule.  Then  the  favorite 
commander  of  the  army,  Vespasian,  was 
chosen  emperor  (a.d.  69-79) .  During  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  son  Titus  (a.d.  79- 
81) ,  there  was  prosperity.  While  Vespasian 
ruled,  a  Jewish  revolt  in  Palestine  was 
crushed  and  Jerusalem  destroyed  (a.d.  70) 
by  Titus  who  led  the  army  there.  Many 
Jews  were  slain,  others  were  sold  into  slav¬ 
ery,  and  a  large  number  fled  to  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  arch  erected  by  Titus 
to  commemorate  his  victory  still  stands  in 
Rome.  During  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.d.  79- 
81)  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  Vesuvius 
buried  two  small  cities,  Pompeii  and  Her¬ 
culaneum.  After  remaining  buried  under 
cinders  and  lava  for  centuries  these  two 
cities  are  notv  being  excavated  and  provide 
us  with  much  information  about  Roman 
city  life. 


Pompeii 

Excavations  of  Pompeii  show  the  streets,  stores,  and  other  buildings  as  they  were  at  the  time  the  city  was 

buried  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
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The  “Five  Good  Emperors.”  Titus  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Domitian  (a.d.  Si- 
96)  who  was  assassinated.  After  his  death, 
the  Senate,  for  the  first  time,  elected  as  em¬ 
peror  one  of  its  members,  Nerva  (a.d.  96- 
98) .  Four  emperors  followed:  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius,  who  together  with  Nerva  have  been 
called  the  “five  good  emperors.”  Their 
reigns  were  fairly  happy  and  prosperous. 
Under  Trajan,  the  Roman  Empire  ex¬ 
tended  its  boundaries  to  their  farthest 
extent.  Marcus  Aurelius  may  well  be  called 
the  philosopher-emperor,  for  he  was  a 
thinker  and  a  writer.  Although  he  always 
wanted  peace,  his  reign  was  filled  with 
wars  against  the  German  barbarians  on  the 
frontiers.  These  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  long  and  desperate  struggle  of  Rome 
with  the  German  tribes. 

The  End  of  the  Pax  Romana.  From  the 
time  of  Augustus  (31  b.c.-a.d.  14)  to  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  the 
civilized  world  enjoyed  an  almost  unbroken 
peace.  The  Roman  army  still  existed,  but 
it  was  placed  on  the  frontiers  to  repulse 
outside  attacks.  Military  service  was  no 
longer  required  of  the  majority  of  citizens 
and  soldiering  became  a  profession.  The 
people  of  the  empire  prided  themselves  on 
this  period  of  universal  peace,  which  they 
called  the  Pax  Romana.  The  wars  and  strife 
of  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  had  been 
followed  by  prosperity.  Commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  flourished,  cities  were  built,  and 
wealth  increased.  Never  before  in  history 
had  so  large  a  number  of  people  enjoyed 
peace  and  contentment. 

The  Decline  of  the  Empire.  The  period 
from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the 
final  division  of  the  Roman  world  in  395 
is  marked  by  a  general  decline.  Commodus, 
the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  succeeded 
him,  turned  out  to  be  cruel  and  selfish.  In¬ 
competent  rulers  followed.  The  German 
tribes  took  advantage  of  the  growing  weak¬ 


ness  of  the  empire  and  constantly  attacked 
the  northern  frontiers.  In  the  East,  the 
Persians  ravaged  the  eastern  provinces.  A 
constant  state  of  civil  war  existed  in  Rome. 
The  many  rulers  of  this  period  are  called 
the  “barrack  emperors,”  since  most  of 
them  were  soldiers  who  gained  power  by 
force  of  arms  because  of  their  popularity 
with  the  army. 

During  this  confusion,  commerce  and 
business  began  to  fall  off.  The  people  were 
forced  to  support  large  armies  that  fought 
each  other  and  plundered  the  land.  Taxes 
increased  and  became  burdensome.  A 
plague  swept  over  Europe  causing  the 
death  of  large  numbers  of  people  and  de¬ 
creasing  the  population.  Just  as  the  whole 
empire  seemed  on  the  point  of  collapse,  an 
able  general  named  Diocletian  secured 
power  and  restored  order. 

Diocletian  Brings  Back  Order.  Diocle¬ 
tian  (284-305)  was  able  to  bring  the 
armies  under  control  and  to  restore  some 
discipline.  He  crushed  rebellion  every¬ 
where  and  drove  the  barbarians  back  to 
their  own  lands.  The  government  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  were  also  reformed.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  replace  the 
wealth  that  had  been  destroyed  or  to  re¬ 
store  the  population  to  its  former  numbers. 

In  order  to  prevent  civil  wars  caused  by 
ambitious  generals  seeking  the  throne,  Dio¬ 
cletian  worked  out  a  new  plan.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  a  second  emperor  to  rule  the  West, 
while  he  governed  the  East.  Each  chose  an 
assistant  who  would  become  his  successor. 
His  plan  was  not  successful  and  after  he 
voluntarily  gave  up  his  office  civil  wars 
broke  out  again. 

Constantine  the  Great.  As  a  result  of 
these  civil  wars,  Constantine  in  324  be¬ 
came  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  He 
moved  his  capital  from  Rome  to  the  old 
Greek  city  of  Byzantium,  rebuilt  it,  and 
gave  it  a  new  name,  Constantinople,  or  the 
“City  of  Constantine.”  The  Christians  who 
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The  Arch  of  Constantine.  A  most  imposing  structure. 


had  been  severely  persecuted  under  several 
earlier  emperors,  especially  under  Nero 
and  Diocletian,  were  now  granted  tolera¬ 
tion.  Christianity  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  religions  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Empire  Divided.  The  division  of  the 
empire  among  Constantine’s  sons  led  to  a 
struggle  which  lasted  until  350  when  Con- 
stantius  became  sole  emperor.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363) , 
who  was  so  called  because  of  his  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  Christianity  in  order  to  restore 
paganism.  Julian  failed,  and  a  later  em¬ 
peror,  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395) 
made  the  Roman  Empire  Christian. 

At  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  empire 
was  once  again  divided,  between  his  two 
sons.  Arcadius  received  the  eastern  half,  the 
Byzantine  Empire;  and  Honorius,  the  west¬ 
ern  half.  Much  jealousy  arose  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Each  region  often  saved 


itself  from  the  barbarians,  who  were  now 
pouring  into  the  empire,  by  persuading  and 
bribing  them  to  turn  their  hordes  against 
the  other.  A  period  of  confusion  followed 
during  which  even  Rome  was  invaded  and 
sacked  in  the  year  410. 

The  last  of  the  emperors  in  the  West, 
strangely  enough,  bore  the  name  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  but  was  surnamed  Augustulus.  In  476 
Odoacer,  a  German  officer  in  the  Roman 
army,  dethroned  the  boy  emperor  and  took 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  He  thus  brought 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  to  an  end. 
Italy  under  a  German  king  was  considered 
a  province  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the 
East  and  was  ruled  in  theory,  and  at  times 
in  fact,  from  Constantinople.  Finally,  in  the 
year  800,  Charlemagne,  another  German 
king  who  had  conquered  a  large  part  of 
western  Europe,  was  crowned  emperor  by 
the  Pope. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

!•  What  form  of  government  did  Augustus 
set  up?  Was  it  better  than  that  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic? 

2.  State  Augustus’s  achievements. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Pax  Romana? 

4.  Why  did  peace  and  prosperity  come  to 
an  end  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors? 

5.  How  did  Diocletian  restore  order?  Were 
his  plans  permanent?  State  their  defects. 

6.  Describe  the  importance  of  Constantine’s 
reign. 

7.  What  resulted  from  the  final  divisions  of 
the  Roman  Empire? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 

Pompeii  Pax  Romana 

Nero  Aurelius 

Titus  Diocletian 

Mount  Vesuvius  Constantine 

Trajan  Byzantium 

Hadrian  Constantinople 

Odoacer  Theodosius 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  E  The  means  used  by  the  Romans 
to  hold  the  empire  together. 

2.  Oriental  religions  that  spread  across 
the  Mediterranean  world  in  Roman  times. 

3.  Long-term  consequences  of  Titus’s  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  Reasons  why,  in  the  later  Empire,  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  made  universal  and  all  the  other 
religions  were  forbidden. 

5.  Causes  of  Rome’s  decline  and  fall. 

Puzzlers.  1.  The  “farmers  of  the  tax.” 

2.  “Publicans  and  sinners.” 

3.  The  Romans  allowed  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Why,  then,  did  they  persecute  Chris¬ 
tians? 

Book  Reviews.  E.  G.  Bulwer-Lytton,  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii;  E.  L.  White,  Andivius 
Hedulio;  Lew  Wallace,  Ben  Hur;  H.  R.  Sien- 
kiewicz,  Quo  Vadis. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Reading:  Augustus’s  account 
of  his  achievements,  from  W.  S.  Davis,  Read¬ 
ings  in  Ancient  History — Rome. 

2.  How  the  Romans  treated  conquered  peo¬ 
ples.  (See  D.  Mills,  The  Book  of  the  Ancient 
Romans .) 
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3.  Destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu¬ 
laneum. 

4.  Ten  most  important  dates  in  Roman 
history;  ten  greatest  leaders. 

Things  to  Make  or  Draw.  1.  On  a  map  of 
North  America  draw,  to  scale  and  in  the  same 
latitude,  the  Roman  Empire.  What  do  you 
infer? 

2.  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire  showing  the 
principal  geographic  features,  provinces,  cities 
and  roads  (about  the  time  of  Hadrian) . 

3.  Chart  listing  the  Julian,  Flavian,  and 
Antonine  emperors  and  giving  their  dates, 
conquests,  public  works,  and  other  events. 

4.  Models:  a  Roman  house;  a  trireme. 
Cartoons.  1.  A  cultured  Athenian’s  view  of 
the  Roman  conquerors. 

2.  A  Roman  idea  of  Christians. 

3.  A  Christian  condemns  the  persecutions. 

4.  A  warning  on  the  practice  of  having  the 
army  name  emperors. 

5.  Hailing  Constantine  for  his  Edict  of 
Toleration. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Augustus,  27  b.c.,  talks  with 
a  few  friends  about  his  position  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  his  plans. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Roman  territorial  expansion. 

2.  Famous  Roman  roads  and  how  a  road 
was  built.  (Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  published  a  fine 
sketch  and  description.) 

3.  Roman  commerce  and  trade,  about  a.d. 
125. 

4.  The  conquest  of  Britain. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  life  of  a  Roman  slave. 

2.  The  water  supply  of  ancient  Rome. 

3.  Roman  housing.  (See  T.  G.  Tucker, 
Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero  and  St. 
Paul.) 

4.  How  the  Romans  fought  fires. 

Chalk  Talks.  1.  Roman  clothes.  (See  H.  W. 
Johnston,  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans; 
W.  S.  Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Rome;  T.  G. 
Tucker,  Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero 
and  St.  Paul.) 

2.  Performances  of  the  Roman  Circus.  (See 
G.  Showerman,  Rome  and  the  Romans.) 

3.  Features  of  Roman  architecture  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  Greek  and  Oriental  styles. 

4.  From  a  blackboard  sketch  (or  a  lantern 
slide)  conduct  a  tour  of  the  famous  places 
of  ancient  Rome. 

Biographies.  Augustus;  Trajan;  Hadrian. 
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Things  to  Write.  1.  Letter  from  a  Spartan 
youth  in  a  Roman  legion  on  duty  in  Britain. 

2.  In  his  diary  an  officer,  on  a  tour  with 
Hadrian,  describes  the  frontier  defenses. 

3.  A  story,  circa  a.d.  130,  based  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  117. 

4.  Essay:  “Rome’s  Fall  Postponed  by  Dio¬ 
cletian’s  Reforms.” 

READING  LIST 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  John 

Buchan,  Augustus ;  E.  G.  Bulwer-Lytton,  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii;  A.  J.  Church,  The 
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Burning  of  Rome ;  W.  Damascenus,  Life  of 
Augustus;  G.  Ebers,  The  Emperor;  F.  W.  Far¬ 
rar"  Darkness  and  Daivn;  J.  B.  Firth,  Augustus 
Caesar  and  the  Organization  of  the  Empire  of 
Rome;  Rene  Francis,  Augustus ;  J.  H.  Haaren 
and  A.  B.  Poland,  Famous  Men  of  Rome; 
F.  B.  Marsh,  Reign  of  Tiberius;  N.  Mitchison, 
The  Conquered;  J.  Oxenham,  The  Splendor 
of  the  Dawn;  E.  E.  Saltus,  Imperial  Purple; 
H.  R.  Sienkiewicz,  Quo  Vadis;  E.  M.  Tappan, 
Old  World  Hero  Stories;  Lew  Wallace,  Ben 
Hur;  E.  L.  White,  Andivius  Hedulio;  E.  L. 
White,  The  Unwilling  Vestal;  J.  S.  White, 
(ed.) ,  Plutarch’s  Lives. 


3.  What  Rome  Contributed  to  the  World 


Rome  Hands  on  Greek  Culture.  After 
the  early  Romans  had  conquered  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Magna  Graecia,  which  com¬ 
prised  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  they 
learned  much  about  Hellenistic  culture. 
The  Roman  troops  took  back  to  Rome  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  beautiful  temples,  statues,  the¬ 
aters,  paintings,  and  many  other  features  of 
the  Greek  cities.  Later,  when  Rome  ex¬ 
tended  her  sway  over  the  eastern  lands  that 
had  been  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  she  found  the  same  Greek  culture 
throughout  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
world.  Rome  did  not  destroy  this  rich  civ¬ 
ilization,  but  instead  preserved  and  copied 
the  best  of  it  and  handed  it  on  to  the  west¬ 
ern  world.  What  were  some  of  these  con¬ 
tributions? 

Greek  continued  to  be  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Mediterranean  world  as  late 
as  the  second  century  a.d.  Educated  Ro¬ 
mans  could  read  Greek  literature  and  his¬ 
tory.  Greek  comedies  were  translated  into 
Latin  and  acted  in  the  theaters.  Although 
a  few  early  Roman  writers  denounced  the 
new  learning,  it  spread  rapidly.  In  time  the 
Romans  created  a  literature  of  their  own, 
as  we  shall  see,  and  Latin  became  the  uni¬ 
versal  language.  Many  Greek  words  en¬ 
tered  the  Latin  tongue  and  some  of  them 


through  that  medium  have  found  their  way 
into  our  own  language.  Our  alphabet  was 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  agency  of 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  (see  p.  59) . 

Rome  also  adopted  and  made  her  own 
many  Greek  contributions  in  religion,  phi¬ 
losophy,  science,  and  art,  as  well  as  in  liter¬ 
ature.  Many  of  our  finest  thoughts  about 
poetry,  many  of  our  forms  of  architecture, 
and  some  of  our  ideas  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  athletics  and  the  proper  care  of  our 
bodies  have  been  contributions  of  the  early 
Greeks  transmitted  to  us  through  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

Rome  Establishes  Order  and  Also  Points 
to  World  Unity.  The  modern  world'  owes 
much  to  the  Romans.  First,  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  showed 
great  ability  in  uniting  alien  peoples  and 
making  them  contented  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  Before  the  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  peoples  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  basin  were  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  hostile  groups,  continually  at 
war  with  each  other.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  a  whole  civilized  world  lived 
together  in  peace  and  unity. 

From  the  reign  of  Augustus  there  was 
peace  except  at  times  when  it  was  necessary 
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to  repulse  the  barbarians  on  the  frontier; 
and  for  several  centuries,  millions  of  citi¬ 
zens  heard  nothing  about  war.  During  the 
life  of  the  empire,  the  Roman  world  may 
be  regarded  as  a  great  united  society  with 
similar  interests  and  ideals.  The  ideal  of 
unity  continued  even  after  the  break-up  of 
the  empire,  for  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  belief  persisted  that  all  Christians 
should  belong  to  a  single  church  organiza¬ 
tion— the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Gift  of  Government  and  Law.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  original  gift  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  civilization  was  in  government  and 
law.  The  Romans  learned  how  to  organize 
society  so  that  people  of  different  races 
could  live  together  without  friction.  Con¬ 
quered  peoples  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
own  customs  and  manners  so  far  as  they 
were  consistent  with  Roman  control. 

When  toward  the  end  of  the  Republic 
the  machinery  of  government  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  world,  a 
monarchy  was  adapted  to  Roman  needs.  A 
large  number  of  officials  were  appointed 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
to  supervise  the  activities  of  the  people. 
These  officials  were  responsible  to  higher 
officials  and  they  in  turn  were  responsible 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  master  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world.  In  this  manner  the  imperial 
government  was  paternal  in  its  attitude, 
supervising  and  guiding  the  people  for 
what  it  considered  was  their  own  good. 
While  absolute  monarchs  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  today,  modern  governments  tend 
to  be  more  and  more  paternalistic,  and 
they  also  maintain  an  increasing  bureauc¬ 
racy  of  officials. 

Besides  successful  principles  of  political 
organization,  the  Romans  developed  and 
applied  principles  of  justice  which  gave 
peace,  order,  and  strength  to  the  people  of 
the  empire  and  made  them  proud  to  be  its 
citizens.  In  adjusting  the  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  of  so  many  and  varied  peoples,  the  Ro¬ 


mans  developed  a  remarkable  system  of 
laws.  In  early  days  the  Roman  laws  had 
been  written  on  Twelve  Tables,  set  up  in 
a  public  place  at  the  Capitol,  so  that  all 
citizens  might  know  them.  Expansion 
brought  new  demands  for  laws  to  meet  the 
needs  of  later  times.  Legal  principles  were 
debated  generation  after  generation  by 
learned  men,  and  their  opinions  influenced 
the  practice  of  the  courts.  All  decisions 
were  given  by  judges,  as  there  were  no 
juries  like  those  later  used  in  English  and 
American  law.  This  meant  that  decisions 
were  made  usually  by  one  learned  man, 
without  delays  due  to  disagreements.  As  a 
result  Roman  law  took  on  a  fair,  efficient, 
and  humane  character.  It  also  dealt  with 
all  the  different  kinds  of  relations  that 
people  have  with  each  other  and  was  there¬ 
fore  a  complete  legal  code.  Except  in  its 
dealings  with  slavery,  Roman  law  was 
based  on  a  sane  recognition  of  human 
equality. 

During  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-565) , 
one  of  the  last  great  rulers  of  the  eastern 
empire,  the  Roman  laws  were  collected 
and  codified,  and  thus  preserved  for  later 
ages.  This  system  of  laws  passed  from  an¬ 
cient  Rome  to  modern  Europe  and  has  be¬ 
come  the  foundation  of  the  legal  systems  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  and  elsewhere.  Even 
legal  principles  in  the  English-speaking 
countries,  including  the  United  States, 
which  are  based  on  the  English  common 
law,  have  been  in  many  ways  influenced  by 
Justinian’s  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (Body  of 
Civil  Law) . 

Roman  Architecture  and  Engineering. 

The  Romans  were  not  an  artistic  or  im¬ 
aginative  people  like  the  Greeks,  but  were 
very  practical.  The  broad  principles  of 
common  sense  so  evident  in  their  laws  and 
government  can  also  be  seen  in  their 

o 

buildings  and  engineering.  While  the  Ro¬ 
mans  borrowed  many  ideas  of  architecture 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

A  Reconstruction  of  the  Pantheon 


The  Pantheon  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  Roman  gods.  It  was  built  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  and  today,  without  its  numerous  statues,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings.  The  main  part,  including  the  great  dome,  is  of  Roman  architecture;  the  portico  is  Corin¬ 
thian  style.  It  is  now  used  as  a  church.  Raphael  and  other  famous  men  are  buried  here. 


from  the  Greeks,  they  added  both  practical 
and  artistic  features  which  made  their 
buildings  distinctive  and  worthy  of  being 
copied  by  countries  all  over  the  world.  The 
arch,  while  used  occasionally  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Assyrians,  and  Lydians,  was  brought 
into  universal  use  by  the  Romans.  They 
used  it  in  their  bridges,  sewers,  and  aque¬ 
ducts  as  well  as  in  their  buildings.  Through 
an  elaboration  of  the  arch  they  were  able 
to  use  vaulting  and  the  dome  in  their 
buildings,  a  magnificent  example  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  Pantheon. 

Among  the  many  Roman  buildings  the 
temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  amphithe¬ 
aters  were  important.  The  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  for 
the  worship  of  all  the  gods,  is  still  standing. 


The  triumphal  arches,  of  which  the  Arch 
of  Constantine  is  an  excellent  example, 
were  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  usually  pre¬ 
senting  scenes  of  successful  campaigns.  The 
great  Roman  amphitheater,  the  Colosseum, 
the  scene  of  many  gladiatorial  combats  and 
battles  with  wild  beasts,  covered  six  acres 
and  could  seat  50,000  persons.  The  Circus 
Maximus,  where  chariot  races  were  held, 
had  seats  for  thousands  and  was  larger 
than  any  stadium  of  the  present.  These  had 
no  roofs,  but  the  people  were  protected 
from  sun  and  rain  by  awnings. 

The  engineering  feats  of  the  Romans  can 
be  seen,  not  only  in  their  public  buildings, 
but  also  in  their  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
roads.  The  aqueducts  were  built  to  furnish 
the  cities  of  the  empire  with  water.  They 
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Pont  du  Gard  (Gard  Bridge)  at  Nimes,  France 

This  aqueduct  and  roadway,  160  feet  high,  was 
built  by  the  Romans  almost  2,000  years  ago.  It  still 
stands  a  monument  to  Roman  engineering. 

consisted  of  tunnels  made  through  the 
mountains  and  of  high  arched  bridges  over 
valleys  which  carried  the  water  many  miles 
from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  cities. 
They  were  so  well  built  that  several  of 
them  are  still  in  use. 

No  ancient  nation  built  great  roads  like 
the  Romans.  They  built  them  all  over  the 
empire,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  is  the 
Appian  Way,  which  still  remains  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  Roman  engineering. 
At  first  the  roads  were  built  for  military 
purposes  to  lead  away  from  the  capital  as 
Roman  conquests  were  extended.  As  time 
went  on  they  were  built  from  outlying  re¬ 
gions  to  Rome.  Thus  a  popular  saying  grew 
to  the  effect  that  all  roads  led  to  Rome. 
They  were  built  three  feet  or  more  deep 
and  were  made  of  layers  of  small  stones, 
broken  rocks,  and  cement  below  with  flat 
paving  stones  on  top.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
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the  remains  of  old  Roman  roads  can  still  be 
seen  in  countries  once  under  Roman  rule. 

Roman  Science.  In  science,  as  in  law  and 
government,  the  Romans  showed  them¬ 
selves  primarily  a  practical  people.  While 
they  did  excellent  work  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  building  of  their  wonderful 
roads  and  aqueducts,  their  studies  in  what 
is  sometimes  called  “pure  science,”  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  general  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  geometry 
that  is  still  studied  in  our  high  schools  goes 
back  to  the  Greek  scientists  of  Alexandria, 
rather  than  to  the  Romans. 

As  a  practical  people,  the  Romans  gave 
much  attention  to  medicine.  Most  of  their 
doctors  were  what  we  would  call  quacks, 
and  they  used  superstitious  remedies,  just 
as  some  ignorant  folk  still  trust  in  horse¬ 
shoes  or  other  good-luck  charms.  But  there 
were  real  medical  scientists  in  the  empire. 
One  of  these,  a  famous  Greek  named  Galen, 
lived  during  the  second  century  a.d.,  and 
his  medical  books  were  still  studied  by  doc¬ 
tors  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Galen  taught  that  all  diseases  were  due 
to  bad  conditions  (called  “humors”)  in  the 
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Stone  Carriers  on  the  Appian  Way 

A  tremendous  amount  of  labor  was  necessary  in 
building  the  Appian  Way  and  other  Roman  roads. 
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Courtesy  Public  Roads  Administration 

The  Appian  Way 


This  famous  paved  highway  from  ancient  Rome  through  Capua  to 
Brundisium,  now  Brindisi,  was  begun  about  the  year  312  b.c.  Through¬ 
out  the  centuries  it  has  remained  in  a  most  remarkable  condition. 


body  fluids  like  the  blood  and  bile,  and 
that  treatment  should  therefore  consist  of 
getting  rid  of  these  impurities.  This  was 
done  by  bleeding,  purging,  sweating,  and 
“blistering.”  These  remedies,  together  with 
all  sorts  of  queer  medicines  like  ground 
worms,  dirt,  hair,  and  strange  plants,  were 
used  until  recent  times. 

Unfortunately,  both  Greek  and  Roman 
scientists  failed  to  understand  how  much 
could  be  discovered  by  experimenting— 
they  just  watched  Nature,  and  rarely  tried 
things  out  as  we  do  in  a  laboratory.  Hence 
they  learned  little  about  such  sciences  as 
chemistry  or  physiology,  where  one  must 
experiment.  Worse  still,  after  Galen’s  time, 
they  thought  so  highly  of  his  work  that  no 
one  attempted  to  improve  upon  it.  For 
thirteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  doctors 
were  more  apt  to  do  whatever  Galen  had 
advised,  than  they  were  to  investigate  med¬ 
icine  for  themselves. 

The  Literature  of  the  Romans.  While 
Roman  writers  at  first  translated  or  imi¬ 
tated  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  in  time 


they  developed  a  literature  of  their  own. 
Much  of  this  literature  was  practical,  as  can 
be  seen  in  their  works  on  rhetoric,  gram¬ 
mar,  oratory,  geography,  medicine,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  military  tactics.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  Greek  literature  was 
neglected  in  western  Europe,  the  works  of 
Latin  writers  continued  to  be  read  and 
they  have  come  down  to  us. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Roman  states¬ 
men  and  orators  was  Cicero.  Living  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  his  eloquence 
enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  in  politics.  His  orations, 
many  of  which  have  been  preserved,  are 
models  of  Latin  style  and  are  still  read. 
Cicero  also  left  numerous  epistles  or  letters, 
written  to  friends,  which  give  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  daily  life  of  the  upper  classes 
of  his  day,  and  also  express  his  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

Caesar  was  not  only  a  general  and  states¬ 
man,  but  also  a  writer.  In  his  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Gallic  Wars,  he  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  Written 
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with  remarkable  skill,  his  works  have  been 
praised  for  their  clearness  and  brevity  of 
expression.  Two  other  historians  who  won 
recognition  among  Roman  writers  were 
Livy  and  Tacitus.  Livy,  who  died  in  a.d.  17, 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome,  most  of  which 
has  been  lost.  Only  those  portions  that  treat 
the  early  history  of  the  city  and  the  wars 
with  Hannibal  and  Macedonia  remain. 
Tacitus  wrote  during  the  period  of  the 
good  emperors.  His  chief  work  is  a  history 
of  Rome  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to 
the  death  of  Domitian.  His  emphasis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  on  the  emperors  and  Roman  poli¬ 
tics.  His  style  is  characterized  by  concise¬ 
ness,  variety,  and  color. 

The  golden  age  of  literature  was  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Vergil  was  the  great¬ 
est  poet  of  this  period.  In  his  epic  poem,  the 
Aeneid,  he  employs  the  tale  not  only  to  tell 
the  exploits  of  the  hero,  but  also  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Romans  and  the  glories  of 


the  people.  The  poem  is  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  delicacy  and  noble  patriotism. 
Horace,  who  wrote  odes  and  satires,  and 
Ovid,  whose  poetry  is  read  because  of  its 
musical  quality,  were  two  other  important 
Roman  poets.  All  these  writers  made  great 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

The  Latin  Language.  Latin,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Romans,  spread  throughout 
the  Roman  world.  At  first  it  was  the  speech 
of  the  officials  and  soldiers,  but  in  time  it 
was  spoken  all  over  the  empire.  In  order  to 
protect  their  rights  in  the  courts,  as  well  as 
to  qualify  for  government  office,  or  to  trade 
with  distant  merchants,  it  was  necessary 
that  citizens  know  Latin.  It  finally  displaced 
the  local  languages,  which  gradually  died 
out.  After  the  decay  of  the  empire,  Latin 
survived  and  was  ultimately  transformed 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French, 
and  Rumanian,  which  are  known  as  Ro¬ 
mance  languages. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


1.  What  were  the  principal  Greek  con¬ 
tributions  that  Rome  took  over  and  handed 
on  to  future  generations? 

2.  Why  is  Roman  law  generally  considered 
the  chief  contribution  of  Rome  to  civiliza¬ 
tion? 

3.  Describe  the  evolution  of  Roman  law. 
By  whom  was  it  codified? 

4.  Discuss  the  various  kinds  of  Roman 
buildings,  pointing  out  the  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  Roman  architecture. 

5.  The  practical  and  constructive  spirit  of 
Rome  can  be  seen  in  her  architecture.  In  what 
ways  does  the  modern  skyscraper  express  the 
spirit  of  America? 

6.  What  were  the  engineering  triumphs  of 
the  Romans? 

7.  Contrast  the  literature  of  the  Republic 
with  that  of  the  Empire. 

8.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  golden 
age  of  literature  during  the  reign  of  Augus¬ 
tus? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages?  Name  them. 


paternalistic  government  Vergil 


legal  code 
bas  relief 
Pantheon 
triumphal  arch 
Roman  law 
bureaucracy 
rhetoric 


Justinian 

Aeneid 

Horace 

aqueduct 

Galen 

amphitheater 

gladiator 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  What  Rome  owed  to  Greece. 

2.  The  spread  of  Graeco-Roman  culture 
round  the  Mediterranean  during  the  Pax 
Romana. 

3.  The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

4.  The  debt  of  modern  civilization  to  the 
ancient  civilizations. 

Puzzlers.  1.  “Bread  and  circuses.” 

2.  Why  no  really  great  Roman  works  of 
art  appeared  after  about  a.d.  150. 

3.  Why  the  orator  was  so  important  in 
Greek  and  Roman  times. 
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Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay:  “The  Golden  Age 
of  Roman  Literature.” 

2.  An  article  on  changes  in  Roman  life 
between  200  b.c.  and  a.d.  200. 

3.  In  the  manner  of  a  sports  writer,  de¬ 
scribe  a  Roman  chariot  race. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Roman  laws  and  principles  of 
justice.  (See  C.  Bailey,  The  Legacy  of  Rome.) 

2.  Readings:  (a)  Sayings  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher-emperor,  Aurelius.  (See  W.  S.  Davis, 
Readings  in  Ancient  History — Rome.) 

( b )  Passages  from  the  Aeneid  (or  from  Hor¬ 
ace  or  Terence) .  ( c )  Passages  from  Livy  or 
Tacitus. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Galen  and  Roman  medi¬ 
cine. 

2.  Roman  sports  and  amusements. 

3.  Greek  iniluence  upon  Roman  religion 
(or  literature,  or  art  and  architecture) . 

Book  Reviews.  J.  Hall,  Buried  Cities;  G.  Bois- 
sier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends;  M.  MacGregor, 
The  Story  of  Rome. 

Map  Talk.  The  varieties  of  cultures  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  (Any  modern  parallels?) 
Chalk  Talks.  1.  Roman  contributions  to  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

2.  Roman  engineering  (bridges,  aqueducts, 
etc.) 

Chart.  “The  Modern  Debt  to  the  Ancient 
World.” 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  W.  S.  Davis,  A  Day  in  Old  Rome; 
H.  A.  Guerber,  Story  of  the  Romans;  J.  Hall, 
Buried  Cities;  Gordon  King,  The  Rise  of 
R  ome;  Mary  MacGregor,  The  Story  of  Rome; 
E.  S.  Shumway,  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome;  Eva 
M.  Tappan,  Story  of  the  Roman  People. 

Advanced.  C.  Bailey,  The  Legacy  of  Rome ; 
C.  L.  Barstow,  Famous  Buildings;  C.  L.  Bar- 
stow,  Famous  Sculpture;  W.  A.  Becker,  Gallus, 
or  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Times  of  Augustus; 
J.  B.  DeForest,  Short  History  of  Art;  J.  H. 
Greenwood,  Our  Heritage  fro?n  the  Old 
World;  I.  Lovel,  Stories  in  Stone  from  the 
Roman  Forum;  W.  B.  McDaniel,  Roman  Pri¬ 
vate  Life  and  Its  Survivals;  A.  P.  McKinley, 
(Trans.)  Letters  of  a  Roman  Gentleman ; 
A.  Man,  Pompeii,  Ids  Life  and  Art;  W.  E. 
Waters,  Toivn  Life  in  Ancient  Italy;  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  Roman  Antiquities. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  A.  C.  Allin- 

son,  Roads  from  Rome;  G.  Boissier,  Cicero 
and  His  Friends;  E.  C.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii;  J.  F.  D’Alton,  Horace  and 
His  Age;  W.  B.  Donne,  Tacitus;  A.  Gardner, 
Julian  the  Philosopher;  F.  C.  Holland,  Seneca; 
E.  T.  Merrill,  (Ed.) ,  Catullus ;  H.  D.  Sedgwick, 
Marcus  Aurelius;  C.  Tacitus,  Life  of  Agricola; 
W.  Ware,  Zenobia;  A.  Weigall,  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Marc  Antony. 


UNIT  V 


HOW  CHRISTIANITY  AND  OTHER  WORLD 
RELIGIONS  WERE  ESTABLISHED 

1.  How  Religions,,  like  Civilizations,  Have  Slowly  Grown 

2.  How  Judaism  Prepared  the  Way  for  Christianity 

3.  How  Christianity  Arose  and  Made  Rapid  Progress  in  a  Pagan  World 

4.  How  Buddhism  Became  a  World  Religion 

5.  How  Confucius  Established  the  Great  Chinese  Religion 

6.  How  Mohammed  Founded  in  Arabia  the  Last  of  the  Great  Religions 


PREVIEW 

In  this  unit  we  shall  learn  about  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  We  have 
already  seen  that  as  far  back  as  primitive  times,  men  had  a  type  of  religion. 
Wherever  men  have  lived  you  will  find  traces  of  their  religion.  While  early 
religions  were  primitive,  religions  advanced  as  great  nations  arose.  Readers  like 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  Jesus,  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  Mohammed  strength¬ 
ened  the  religious  feelings  and  ideals  of  their  people,  and  through  their  teach¬ 
ing  made  worthy  contributions  to  civilization. 

The  western  world  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  Christian  religion. 
Therefore,  after  studying  about  early  religion,  we  will  learn  about  Judaism, 
from  which  Christianity  sprang.  Judaism  has  a  long  history,  going  back  more 
than  1,000  years  B.C.  It  was  among  the  Hebrews,  then,  that  the  Christian 
religion  originated.  While  the  Hebrews  as  a  whole  rejected  Christianity,  their 
ideas,  found  in  the  Christian  Bible,  have  had  a  profound  influence  on  the 
civilization  of  Europe  and  America. 

Buddhism  is  another  great  religion  of  the  world.  It  was  founded  in  India 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  by  Buddha.  One  of  its  chief  doctrines  is  that  Nirvana, 
or  perfect  peace,  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  life.  The  Buddhists  have  a  strict 
moral  code  and  are  required  to  practice  certain  virtues.  Only  in  this  way  can 
Nirvana  be  attained.  While  Buddhism  ceased  to  be  an  important  religion  in 
India,  it  spread  to  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  and  many  other 
countries. 

Confucianism  is  still  another  important  religion.  Its  founder,  Confucius, 
lived  in  China  about  the  same  time  that  Buddha  lived  in  India.  While  Con¬ 
fucius  left  no  work  outlining  his  moral  and  social  teachings,  he  compiled  and 
edited  the  ancient  Chinese  classics,  called  the  Five  Books.  These  together 
with  the  Four  Books,  produced  by  his  followers,  make  up  the  Chinese  Bible. 
The  teachings  of  Confucius  emphasize  morals  and  the  proper  relations  of 
men  to  each  other.  There  are  millions  of  people  who  still  adhere  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Confucius. 
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Mohammedanism  was  the  last  of  the  great  world  religions  to  he  estab¬ 
lished.  It  was  founded  by  Mohammed ,  who  was  born  at  Mecca  in  Arabia 
about  $jo.  The  religion  which  Mohammed  taught  is  called  Islam,  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  “ resignation  ’  or  “ submission ”  to  the  will  of  God.  Before  the 
death  of  Mohammed,  his  religion  was  widely  accepted  among  the  Arabs.  After 
his  death,  the  Mohammedans  conquered  Syria,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and 
North  Africa.  For  a  time  they  threatened  the  existence  of  Christianity  in 
Europe.  The  teachings  and  doctrines  of  this  religion  are  found  in  the  Koran, 
which  shows  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 


UNIT  V 


HOW  CHRISTIANITY  AND  OTHER  WORLD 
RELIGIONS  WERE  ESTABLISHED 

1.  How  Religions,  like  Civilizations,  Have  Slowly  Grown 


The  Universality  of  Religion.  Man  has 

always  been  religions  and  people  every¬ 
where  have  some  form  of  worship.  The 
roots  of  the  great  religions  of  the  present 
day  can  be  traced  backward  in  time  to  the 
ideas  and  practices  of  the  primitive  peoples 
of  antiquity.  From  the  experiences  and 
ideas  of  our  ancestors  who  lived  thousands 
of  years  ago,  various  types  of  religion  have 
slowly  grown. 

The  Earliest  Evidences  of  Religion.  As 
far  back  as  the  Stone  Age  man  held  certain 
beliefs  and  practiced  certain  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion.  This  is  evident  from  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  burial  places  of 
prehistoric  man.  With  the  dead  of  these 
early  peoples  were  frequently  buried  the 
tools,  weapons,  and  remains  of  animals, 
which  they  used  when  they  lived  on  earth. 
They  evidently  believed  that  these  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  another  world. 
Another  evidence  that  primitive  peoples 
had  religious  beliefs  can  be  seen  in  their 
superstitious  customs  and  ideas,  some  of 
which  still  survive  among  their  civilized 
descendants.  Finally,  the  traditions  and 
the  customs  of  primitive  peoples  who  live 
today,  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  provide 
a  general  view  of  early  religions. 

The  Religion  of  Primitive  Man.  The 
most  primitive  form  of  religion  has  been 
called  animism.  Early  man  was  conscious 
that  he  possessed  a  spirit  or  sold;  therefore 
he  attributed  a  similar  spirit  not  only  to 
animals,  but  to  trees,  rocks,  springs,  and 
to  almost  everything  about  him.  Nature, 


with  its  many  mysteries,  impressed  him 
with  awe  and  fear.  The  forces  of  nature  in¬ 
cluding  thunder,  lightning,  roaring  tor¬ 
rents,  and  the  dazzling  sun  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  his  religion.  These  various 
spirits  were  regarded  as  weak  or  powerftd, 
hurtful  or  helpful,  kind  or  unkind.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  sun  with  its  warm  rays  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  good  spirit;  the  storm,  wreaking 
havoc  and  destruction,  was  considered  an 
evil  spirit.  In  the  course  of  time  the  good 
and  more  powerful  spirits  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  gods. 

Practices  of  Early  Primitive  Religions. 

The  chief  aim  of  primitive  religions  was 
to  avert  the  anger  of  the  spirits  and  gods 
and  to  secure  their  aid  in  man’s  struggle 
for  existence.  Early  religious  expression 
therefore  consisted  largely  of  ceremonies 
and  practices  to  please  the  good  spirits, 
and  to  protect  man  from  the  evil  spirits. 
In  time,  idols  were  set  up.  These  images  or 
objects  made  by  man  to  represent  gods  con¬ 
stitute  an  advance  in  the  evolution  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  was  believed  that  a  spirit  which 
had  originally  been  associated  with  a  spring 
or  a  tree  could  be  persuaded  to  make  its 
dwelling  in  an  object  of  man’s  own  manu¬ 
facture. 

Beliefs  of  Early  Primitive  Religions. 

From  the  earliest  days  man  has  believed  in 
the  soul.  While  different  peoples  have 
called  the  soul  by  different  names,  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  human  being  is  composed  of 
two  parts— body  and  soul— has  always  per¬ 
sisted.  Life  after  death  is  another  of  man’s 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


An  Example  of  Primitive  Religion 
Among  the  Navaho  Indians 

A  masked  man  representing  a  god  is  exorcising  the 
evil  spirits  from  a  patient. 

universal  beliefs.  This  is  evidenced  in  the 
practice  of  placing  food  and  utensils  in  the 
tombs  of  the  departed.  This  custom  even 
continued  through  the  days  of  Egypt’s 
splendor,  for  the  Egyptians  placed  in  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  rulers  delicacies,  easy 
chairs,  beds,  chests  of  clothing,  and  even 
chariots  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  might 
use  on  their  long  journey.  Similarly,  the 
American  Indians  buried  with  their  braves 
the  bows  and  arrows  they  used  when  living, 
in  order  that  they  might  use  them  in  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  sun. 

The  Importance  of  Primitive  Religions. 
The  religions  of  the  present  preserve  vari¬ 
ous  traces  of  the  beliefs  held  by  uncivilized 
peoples.  The  great  religions  of  today,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  owe  to  great  leaders,  also 
owe  something  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
dim  distant  past.  The  forms  of  religion  of 


primitive  men,  especially  their  belief  in 
polytheism ,  or  many  gods,  while  revolting 
to  us,  led  the  way  to  the  conception  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  one  God,  who  is  the  Father  of 
all  mankind. 

The  Growth  of  Religions.  As  civilization 
arose,  religions  became  more  and  more 
elaborate  and  complicated.  In  all  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  ancient  culture— Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  China,  India— different  forms  of 
religions  were  worked  out,  and  in  most 
cases  a  priesthood  developed.  Fundamen¬ 
tally,  however,  the  religions  were  similar. 
The  fear  of  evil  powers,  the  need  for  divine 
aid,  the  desire  to  worship,  the  belief  in  the 
soul,  and  the  hope  for  a  future  life,  may 
be  found  in  almost  all  of  them. 

We  have  seen  that  early  man  left  no 
written  record,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
have  so  clear-cut  a  picture  of  his  religion  as 
we  do  of  the  religions  of  civilized  men  who 
were  able  to  write  down  their  beliefs.  From 
the  time  that  man  learned  to  write,  whether 
on  papyrus,  sun-baked  clay  tablets,  or  on 
monuments,  he  set  down  his  thoughts, 
ideas,  and  beliefs,  and  from  these  we  can 
reconstruct  a  picture  of  his  many  activities. 

The  Religion  of  the  Egyptians.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  Egypt  was  polytheistic,  for  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  many  gods.  The  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  Nile,  certain  ani¬ 
mals,  and  many  of  the  pharaohs  were  dei¬ 
fied  and  worshipped.  The  chief  gods  were 
Osiris,  who  represented  the  Nile  and  fer¬ 
tility,  and  Ra,  who  represented  the  sun. 
Each  village  and  community  had  its  own 
gods  as  well.  The  ancient  Egyptians  be¬ 
lieved,  like  other  early  peoples,  that  their 
gods  regulated  the  seasons  and  the  various 
changes  in  nature,  and  therefore  they  wor¬ 
shipped  them.  They  sang  hymns  of  praise 
to  the  sun  god  Ra,  upon  whose  kindness 
they  believed  their  crops  depended.  Osiris 
was  worshipped  because  they  thought  that 
this  god  watered  their  land  and  made  it 
fertile. 
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Facade,  Temple  of  Amon-Ra 


U niversity  Prints 


Four  great  seated  statues,  each  seventy-five  feet  high,  adorn  the  front  of  this  temple 
built  by  Rameses  II  at  Abu-Simbel  in  Egyptian  Nubia.  The  figures  are  carved  out  of  the 
sandstone  cliffs  and  each  represents  the  pharaoh  himself. 


Since  there  were  many  gods  and  because 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  became  so  compli¬ 
cated,  the  development  of  a  priesthood  was 
inevitable.  Temples  were  erected  where  the 
priests  performed  their  duties.  In  most  of 
the  temples,  also,  schools  existed  for  the 
instruction  of  candidates  for  the  priest¬ 
hood. 

The  Earliest  Known  Conception  of 
Monotheism.  Although  many  gods  were 
worshipped  all  over  Egypt,  there  finally 
arose  a  pharaoh  who  believed  in  one  god. 
This  pharaoh  was  Ikhnaton,  who  ruled 
Egypt  from  1375  to  1350  b.c.  He  believed 
that  Aton,  the  name  he  gave  to  the  sun, 
was  the  only  god,  and  he  did  all  that  he 
could  to  compel  his  subjects  to  worship 
him.  He  founded  a  new  city  midway  be¬ 
tween  Thebes  and  Memphis,  which  he 
called  Akhetaton,  or  the  “Horizon  of 
Aton.’’  He  erected  a  great  temple  here  to 
Aton  and  tried  to  extend  the  new  monothe¬ 
ism.  Most  of  the  people,  however,  contin¬ 
ued  to  worship  the  old  gods  and  were  en¬ 


couraged  to  do  so  by  the  priests,  who  did 
not  want  monotheism.  After  Ikhnaton  died, 
his  ideas  of  one  god  soon  vanished.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  when  men  could  get 
away  from  material  gods  and  believe  in  a 
spiritual  deity. 

The  Beliefs  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  believed  that  each  person  possessed  a 
ka  given  to  him  by  a  god  at  birth.  While  a 
person  lived,  he  was  master  of  this  ka.  At 
death  the  invisible  ka  was  believed  to  leave 
the  body,  but  it  was  expected  that  it  would 
re-visit  it  occasionally.  It  was  for  the  ka  that 
food  was  placed  in  the  tomb  and  that  the 
body  was  so  carefully  embalmed  and 
wrapped  in  linen  bandages.  Some  of  these 
mummies  which  have  been  found  in  recent 
years  and  placed  in  museums  are  in  almost 
as  good  condition  as  the  day  they  were 
buried.  In  addition  to  the  ka,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  each  person  had  a  bai,  or  soul, 
which  also  left  the  body  at  death. 

The  Belief  in  Life  after  Death.  The 
great  tombs  and  massive  pyramids,  built  to 
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A  Picture  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead 

/ 

At  the  left,  in  white  robes,  are  the  dead— a  man  and  his  wife.  Before  them  are  the  balances  of  judgment 
for  weighing  the  heart  (a  small  jar)  against  truth  and  righteousness  (symbolized  by  a  feather) .  A 
jackal-headed  god  adjusts  the  scales,  while  an  ibis-headed  god  is  ready  to  record  the  result.  The  monster 
at  the  right  is  ready  to  devour  unjust  or  evil  souls. 


house  the  bodies  of  pharaohs  and  nobles 
after  death,  were  symbols  of  the  Egyptian 
belief  in  the  future  life.  While  found 
among  all  ancient  peoples,  this  belief  was 
developed  by  the  Egyptians  to  a  much 
higher  degree  than  by  other  contemporary 
civilizations. 

During  the  period  of  their  empire  the 
practice  of  placing  papyrus  rolls  in  the 
mummy  case  of  the  dead  became  wide¬ 
spread.  On  these  rolls  were  pictures,  texts, 
hymns,  prayers,  and  magical  phrases.  They 
were  intended  to  guide  the  spirit  in  its 
wanderings.  These  rolls  have  been  collected 
and  are  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  If 
the  spirit  was  to  enjoy  a  happy  hereafter, 
it  had  to  be  able  to  recite  truthfully  before 
its  judges  a  Declaration  of  Innocence.  This 
included  such  statements  as:  “I  did  not 
steal”;  ‘‘I  did  not  lie”;  ‘‘I  did  not  murder”; 
“I  did  not  kill  any  sacred  animals.”  The 
Book  of  the  Dead  reveals  the  relatively  high 
moral  standards  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians.  Like 
all  other  ancient  peoples,  the  Babylonians 


worshipped  many  different  gods,  but  their 
chief  god  was  Marduk,  the  sun.  When  you 
studied  the  ancient  Babylonians,  you 
learned  of  the  code  of  laws  which  Ham¬ 
murabi  gave  his  people.  The  sun-god  was 
given  the  credit  for  these  laws,  for  on  the 
top  of  the  black  diorite  tablet,  which  once 
stood  in  the  market  place  of  Babylon,  is  a 
picture  of  the  king  receiving  from  the  sun- 
god  the  code  of  laws  inscribed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  tablet.  Throughout  the  entire 
period  of  ancient  history,  the  Babylonians 
worshipped  a  large  number  of  gods.  They 
never  approached  monotheism  in  any  way, 
not  even  as  much  as  did  the  Egyptians  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Ikhnaton. 

The  Temples  of  the  Babylonians.  The 
Babylonians,  unlike  the  Egyptians,  did  not 
build  temples  remarkable  for  architecture 
and  art.  They  had  great  temples,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  were  built  of  the  sun-dried  brick 
common  in  Babylonia.  They  were  elabo¬ 
rate  structures  erected  on  brick  terraces. 
Each  temple  contained  a  sanctuary  for  the 
chief  god  and  minor  sanctuaries  for  the 
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Louvre,  Paris 


Hammurabi  Receiving  His  Code  of  Laws 
from  the  Sun  God 

This  is  the  top  part  of  the  stone  shaft,  nearly 
eight  feet  high,  on  which  Hammurabi’s  laws  are 
inscribed.  As  you  can  see,  the  king  gives  credit  to 
the  Sun  God  for  his  laws. 

other  gods.  There  were  also  apartments  for 
priests  and  temple  attendants.  On  each 
temple  was  a  ziggurat  or  staged  tower, 
which  represented  a  mountain  peak.  Each 
stage  of  the  temple  tower  was  painted  a 
different  color  and  each  was  dedicated  to 
a  different  heavenly  body.  The  Hebrews, 
when  carried  captives  to  Babylon,  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  height  of  these 
towers  and  they  wrote  descriptions  of  them, 
which  we  may  find  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  very  elaborate 
priesthood  developed,  their  various  ranks 
having  different  duties.  The  priesthood 
was  the  learned  class  and  schools  of  instruc¬ 
tion  existed  in  the  temples.  The  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  was  kept  alive  in  order  that  hymns  and 
myths  might  be  copied  and  preserved.  Men 


were  trained  not  only  in  religious  litera¬ 
ture,  but  in  mathematics,  bookkeeping, 
and  astrology. 

The  Myths  of  the  Babylonians.  The  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Babylonians  and  also  of  the 
Assyrians  who  lived  in  the  northern  part 
of  Mesopotamia,  is  filled  with  stories  of 
gods  and  mythical  heroes.  One  of  these  tells 
of  the  creation  of  the  first  man  by  the  god¬ 
dess  Arum  from  a  piece  of  clay  taken  from 
the  ground.  Another  gives  an  account  of 
a  great  flood,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Bible. 

The  Egyptians  looked  forward  to  a  happy 
life  in  the  next  world.  The  Babylonians, 
however,  had  different  ideas.  They  believed 
that  life  after  death  was  miserable  and 
cheerless  and  was  passed  in  a  hopeless  un¬ 
derworld.  As  a  result  of  their  crude  ideas 
and  beliefs,  religion  in  the  Mesopotamian 
Valley  had  little  influence  upon  men’s  lives. 

The  Religions  of  Other  Early  Civiliza¬ 
tions.  With  the  beginnings  of  the  earliest 
civilizations  in  India  and  China,  religions 
developed  in  those  regions.  Since  they  can 
be  traced  very  definitely  to  some  of  the 
great  religions  of  today,  we  will  discuss 
them  later  on  in  this  unit. 


Ziggurat  and  Temple  of  Babylon 
in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  Time 

The  great  temple  of  Marduk,  the  chief  god  of 
the  Babylonians.  Note  on  the  left  the  Euphrates, 
flowing  along  the  west  side  of  the  city.  The  river 
was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  oldest  known  to  us, 
dating  from  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Show  how  the  social  customs  of  primi¬ 
tive  people  may  often  be  explained  by  under¬ 
standing  their  religious  beliefs. 

2.  What  evidences  and  sources  do  we  have 
of  the  earliest  religions? 

3.  Explain  why  a  large  part  of  the  religion 
of  primitive  man  was  nature  worship. 

4.  Why  was  primitive  man  so  superstitious? 
Why  do  many  people,  even  today,  believe  in 
superstitions? 

5.  What  brought  about  the  development 
of  organized  religion? 

6.  Show  how  religion  became  an  important 
means  of  social  control. 

7.  In  what  ways  did  religion  affect  (1)  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  (2)  their 
building  and  art? 

8.  In  what  ways  did  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians  differ  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


superstition 

exorcize 

polytheism 

facade 

monotheism 

embalm 

Book  of  the  Dead 

ziggurat 

animism 

diorite 

idol 

sanctuary 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Primitive  religious  beliefs  re¬ 
sembling  modern  ones. 

2.  Ways  in  which  the  Egyptians  and  Baby¬ 
lonians  carried  religion  to  new  heights. 
Puzzlers.  1.  Why  the  Egyptians  rejected 
Ikhnaton’s  monotheism. 

2.  “Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.” 

2.  How  Judaism  Prepared 

The  Rise  of  Judaism.  The  faith  known 
as  Judaism,  or  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
sprang  from  roots  which  extend  very  far 
back  into  the  past.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Hebrews  were  a  Semitic  people,  who  came 
out  of  the  Arabian  desert  in  waves  of  mi¬ 
gration  during  the  centuries  following 


Book  Reviews.  L.  Browne,  This  Believing 
World;  J.  Gaer,  How  the  Great  Religions 
Began;  A.  G.  Whyte,  The  Wonder  World  We 
Live  In. 

Essay.  Role  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  religion. 

Model.  A  Babylonian  ziggurat. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Religious  origins  of  the 
days  of  the  week. 

2.  Stone  Age  magic,  primitive  men’s  sci¬ 
ence. 

3.  The  moral  level  of  Hammurabi’s  Code. 
Reading.  Hymns,  proverbs  and  poems  of  an¬ 
cient  Babylonians.  (See  J.  R.  Hodgdon,  The 
Enchanted  Past.) 

Cartoons.  1.  “Ikhnaton — Favored  of  Aton!” 

2.  A  medicine  man  bringing  rain  to  his 
people. 

3.  “Hammurabi — Law  Giver!” 

4.  “Marduk — Preserver  of  His  People!” 
Floor  Talks.  1.  How  Stone  Age  men  enlisted 
the  aid  of  deities  in  meeting  such  crises  as 
war,  disease,  drought,  birth,  famine. 

2.  The  Babylonian  myth  of  the  Deluge. 

3.  The  principal  religious  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Egyptians,  or  Babylonians,  or  As¬ 
syrians,  or  Chaldeans. 

READING  LIST 

George  A.  Barton,  The  Religions  of  the 
World;  D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Religion  of  Primi¬ 
tive  Peoples;  L.  Browne,  This  Believing 
World ;  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Book  of  the 
Dead;  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Gods  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians;  J.  Gaer,  How  the  Great  Religions  Be¬ 
gan;  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria;  G.  F.  Moore,  History  of  Re¬ 
ligions;  A.  G.  Whyte,  The  Wonder  World  We 
Live  In. 

the  Way  for  Christianity 

2000  b.c.  In  their  desert  home,  their  re¬ 
ligion  had  been  primitive  in  form  like  that 
of  other  Semitic  tribes. 

The  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  A  number  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes  gave  up  their  nomadic  life 
as  shepherds,  and  settled  in  the  Land  of 
Goshen  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  delta 
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of  the  Nile.  For  a  time  they  were  well 
treated  by  the  pharaohs  and  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Some  of  them  held  high  offices  in  the 
Egyptian  government.  However,  when 
Raineses  II  came  to  the  throne,  he  treated 
the  Hebrews  harshly  and  made  slaves  of 
them.  They  toiled  and  suffered  for  their 
taskmasters,  being  driven  under  the  whip, 
until  there  was  no  happiness  for  them. 

Moses  Leads  the  Hebrews  Out  of  Egypt. 
About  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  a  great  leader  named  Moses 
arose.  He  persuaded  the  ruler  of  Egypt  to 
release  the  Hebrews.  Moses  led  them  out  of 
Egypt,  through  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
across  the  desert  to  the  “Promised  Land’’  of 
Canaan,  or  Palestine,  which  was  to  be  their 
future  home.  The  journey  to  Palestine  took 
many  years  and  is  known  as  the  Exodus. 

Moses  himself  died  before  Palestine  was 
reached,  but  during  the  wanderings  in  the 
desert  or  wilderness,  he  did  much  to  purify 
the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  and  also  to  elevate  their  morality. 
He  gave  them  the  ten  commandments  of 
their  God,  Jehovah,  and  set  their  feet  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  worship  of  one  God 
as  a  God  of  Righteousness.  However,  the 
attainment  of  these  high  ideals  took  many 
centuries.  Later,  leaders  and  prophets  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  clearer  vision  than  their  fel¬ 
lows  and  with  religious  fervor  and  ideals, 
who  urged  the  nation  forward  to  a  higher 
and  purer  religious  faith. 

The  Effects  of  the  Settlement  in  the 
“Promised  Land.”  When  the  Hebrews 
reached  Palestine,  they  found  that  parts  of 
it  were  settled  by  Canaanites,  who  were  also 
of  the  Semitic  race,  having  come  out  of  the 
desert  many  hundreds  of  years  before. 
Their  religion,  however,  remained  polythe¬ 
istic.  It  did  not  take  the  Hebrews  long  to 
build  houses  like  the  Canaanites,  dress  like 
them,  and  act  like  them.  As  newly-arrived 
immigrants  to  our  country  soon  try  to  learn 
our  ways  and  customs,  so  the  Hebrews 


From  a  painting  by  Joseph  Boggs  Beale 


The  Hebrews  on  Their  Way  to  Palestine 

This  scene  is  based  on  an  incident  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Moses  is  talking  to  Hobab,  a  rela¬ 
tive.  In  the  background,  at  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  can  be  seen  the  priests  carrying  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  Overhead  is  the  cloud  that  guides 
them. 

adopted  Canaanite  customs  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  many  of  them  even  intermarrying 
with  the  Canaanites.  These  changes  did  not 
occur  all  over  Palestine  at  the  same  rate. 
In  the  north,  the  land  was  more  fertile  and 
farmers  became  prosperous.  Trade  and 
commerce  flourished  there  and  towns 
sprang  up.  In  the  south,  largely  because  of 
the  stony  unproductive  fields,  the  farmers 
were  not  prosperous  and  wandering  shep¬ 
herds  could  be  seen  in  this  region  for  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  in  this  unfertile  hilly  country 
of  the  south,  however,  that  the  pure  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Hebrews  developed  and  where 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  was  built. 

The  Rule  of  the  Judges.  After  reaching 
Palestine,  the  Hebrews  had  to  fight  many 
peoples,  especially  the  Philistines,  a  Med¬ 
iterranean  people,  who  lived  along  the 
coast  of  southwestern  Palestine.  During  this 
early  period,  men  called  Judges  were  the 
rulers  of  the  people.  They  had  a  difficult 
time  not  only  with  wars  against  their  neigh- 
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bors,  but  they  also  found  it  hard  to  unite 
the  Hebrews  into  a  nation.  Then  again, 
some  of  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  the 
north  where  trade  and  commerce  thrived, 
began  to  abandon  their  own  religion  and 
worship  the  many  Canaanite  gods  and 
idols.  The  Judges  continually  reminded  the 
people  of  their  duties  and  obligations  to 
Jehovah,  who  had  led  them  from  the  desert 
into  Goshen  and  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  “Promised  Land.” 

The  Hebrews  Become  a  Nation.  About 
the  year  1000  b.c.,  under  a  popular  leader 
named  Saul,  the  Hebrews  created  a  mon¬ 
archy.  Most  of  Saul’s  reign  was  occupied 
with  wars  against  the  Philistines,  and  when 
he  slew  himself  by  falling  on  his  own  sword, 
the  Philistines  were  still  victorious.  David, 
the  psalmist  of  Israel,  became  king.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  peace.  Solomon,  about 
whose  brilliant  reign  we  have  already  stud¬ 
ied,  followed.  During  this  period  the  He¬ 
brews  became  one  nation  under  the  rule  of 
a  king. 

The  Divided  Kingdom  of  the  Hebrews. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  the  Hebrew  kingdom  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  one  in  the  north,  Is¬ 
rael;  the  other  in  the  south,  Judah.  By  this 
time  there  were  many  social  inequalities. 
When  the  Hebrews  first  entered  Palestine, 
they  were  all  nomadic  shepherds.  But  time 
brought  about  great  changes.  Some  people 
were  very  wealthy,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
ern  kingdom,  while  a  large  number  were 
very  poor.  In  the  northern  kingdom  many 
of  the  rich  and  even  some  of  the  poor  were 
accepting  the  idol  worship  of  the  people 
about  them  instead  of  the  worship  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  Even  in  the  southern  kingdom  of 
Judah  many  people  were  unfaithful  to  the 
spirit  of  their  religion,  although  they  paid 
much  attention  to  ceremonies,  ritual,  and 
sacrifices  connected  with  the  worship  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  While  civilization  had  brought  the 
Hebrews  many  blessings,  it  had  also 


brought  about  inequalities  and  evil  ways. 

The  idolatry  and  injustices  throughout 
the  land  of  Palestine  brought  a  new  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  From  the 
desert,  clad  in  his  sheepskins,  Elijah  de¬ 
nounced  the  evils  of  the  civilization  which 
had  grown  up.  He  was  uncompromising  in 
his  allegiance  to  Jehovah.  He  condemned 
the  growing  likeness  of  the  Hebrew  religion 
to  Baalism,  the  worship  of  a  Canaanite  god. 
His  anger  blazed  forth  as  he  recalled  the 
simple  religion  of  Jehovah  during  the  days 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  tribes  before  they 
entered  Palestine.  In  condemning  corrup¬ 
tion  he  accused  Ahab,  a  king  of  the  north¬ 
ern  kingdom,  of  having  slain  one  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  in  order  to  seize  his  vineyard  and  thus 
enlarge  his  palace  gardens.  When  Elijah 
died,  other  men,  who  had  ideas  similar  to 
his,  carried  on  his  work. 

The  Rise  of  the  Great  Prophets.  About 
750  b.c.,  after  the  death  of  Elijah,  men  be¬ 
gan  to  preach  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
Hebrews.  They  insisted  that  Jehovah  was 
a  God  whose  chief  desire  was  social  justice 
and  righteousness  between  men.  The  four 
greatest  prophets  (spokesmen  for  God) 
were  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah. 
These  men  condemned  the  rapid  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  which  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  graft,  bribery,  dishonesty,  and 
oppression,  which  was  grinding  down  the 
unfortunate  poor.  Religion,  they  said,  had 
become  a  cloak  for  the  grossest  conduct. 
The  immorality,  especially  in  the  north 
where  wealth  was  greatest,  was  loathsome 
to  them. 

Each  of  these  prophets  believed  and 
preached  that  Jehovah  was  the  only  God  of 
all  nations.  This  was  indeed  a  new  doctrine 
to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  who  still 
believed  in  many  gods.  The  keynote  of  the 
messages  of  all  these  prophets  was  right¬ 
eousness.  They  revealed  Jehovah  as  a  God 
of  justice,  of  loving  kindness,  and  mercy. 
They  stated  that  God  was  not  so  much  in- 
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Frieze  of  the  Prophets:  Elijah,  Moses, 
and  Joshua 

From  the  painting  by  John  Singer  Sargent  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library. 

terested  in  ceremonies  and  burnt  sacrifices 
as  he  was  in  right  conduct  and  good  char¬ 
acter.  They  preached  that  God  was  merci¬ 
ful  and  would  forgive  those  who  repented 
of  evil  and  desired  to  live  good  lives.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  the  two  kingdoms  were 
frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  The 
prophets  could  see  that  this  weakened  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  declared  that  if  peace 
could  not  be  preserved  then  the  enemies  of 
the  Hebrews  would  be  able  to  conquer 
them. 

The  Hebrews  in  Exile  Reach  High  Re¬ 
ligious  Conceptions.  The  words  of  the 
prophets  came  true.  The  weakness  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdoms  because  of  their  con¬ 
stant  wars  upon  each  other  resulted  in  the 
fall,  first  of  the  northern  kingdom  and  then 
of  the  southern  kingdom.  The  northern 
one  was  overthrown  by  the  Assyrians  about 
700  b.c.  and  a  little  more  than  a  century 
later  Chaldea  destroyed  the  southern  king¬ 
dom  including  Jerusalem.  Many  Hebrews 
were  taken  to  Babylonia,  which  was  now  in 
possession  of  the  Chaldean  king,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  During  the  exile,  many  of  them 
were  sad  and  looked  forward  to  the  time 


when  they  could  return  to  Palestine. 
Among  the  songs  composed  by  them  during 
the  exile,  which  shows  their  grief,  is  the 
following; 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon 

There  we  sat  down,  yea  we  wept 

When  we  remembered  Zion  (Jerusalem). 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 

We  hanged  up  our  harps. 

Even  in  captivity,  there  arose  leaders  who 
heartened  the  people  and  stated  that  the 
exile  would  not  last  forever.  The  great 
prophet  of  the  exile  was  Ezekiel,  who  en¬ 
couraged  the  Hebrews  by  writing  of  a  re¬ 
constructed  temple  and  a  great  nation  in 
Palestine.  During  this  period  of  soitoav, 
the  exiles  came  to  believe  that  Jehovah  was 
really  a  kindly  father,  who  pitied  their 
distress  and  would  aid  them  to  return. 
They  came  to  believe  that  he  was  the  ruler 
of  all  the  earth.  This  was  monotheism  in 
its  highest  sense. 

The  Development  of  Hebrew  Monothe¬ 
ism.  It  had  taken  the  Hebrews  a  long  time 
to  develop  a  universal  conception  of  mono¬ 
theism,  but  it  is  to  them  that  the  world 
owes  this  conception.  At  first  Jehovah 
emerged  as  God  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  and 
during  their  desert  wanderings  they  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  jurisdiction  only  over  them. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  and  later  of 
the  prophets,  a  conception  of  a  righteous 
God  who  insisted  on  right  living  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  idea  of  Jehovah  as  the  uni¬ 
versal  God  was  heralded  by  the  prophets, 
but  was  not  accepted  generally  by  the  He¬ 
brews  until  the  exile. 

The  Rise  of  Sacred  Writings.  For  a  long 
time  the  Hebrews  had  no  sacred  book.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  Hebrew  priests  and  leaders  began 
to  write  down  fragments  of  the  history  of 
the  people  together  with  tribal  enactments, 
old  laws,  and  especially  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  which  had  been  given  by  Moses  dur¬ 
ing  the  desert  wanderings  preceding  their 
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entrance  into  Palestine.  These  had  been 
taught  and  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  were 
now  put  into  writing.  As  centuries  passed 
away,  these  writings  were  added  to.  Tradi¬ 
tions,  poems,  songs,  proverbs,  and  history, 
associated  with  their  reverence  and  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah,  found  a  place  among  their 
sacred  writings.  From  a  selection  of  these, 
the  Old  Testament  was  compiled,  but  it 
was  not  until  Christian  times  that  Jewish 
leaders  put  them  together  into  one  book. 

The  Return  from  Exile.  During  the  exile 
the  Chaldean  masters  of  the  Hebrews  were 
overcome  by  the  Persians.  The  Persian 
ruler,  Cyrus,  allowed  the  exiles  to  return 
to  their  native  land.  Not  all  of  them  went 
back,  for  some  had  prospered  so  greatly  in 
the  land  of  exile  that  they  were  satisfied  to 
remain  in  Babylonia.  Those  who  returned 
began  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
to  restore  the  temple.  The  new  temple, 
however,  had  none  of  the  splendor  of  the 
one  erected  by  Solomon  and  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  the  exile. 

The  Organization  of  Judaism.  The  He¬ 
brews  were  now  under  Persian  masters. 
The  Persian  government  permitted  them 
to  organize  their  religion,  based  on  the  lit¬ 
erature,  laws,  and  customs  of  their  past. 
This  religion  became  known  as  Judaism, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  which  today  is  still 
a  vital  and  living  religion.  The  old  Hebrew 
monarchy  was  never  revived.  In  its  place  a 
High  Priest  at  Jerusalem  became  the  ruler 
in  local  matters.  A  theocracy  thus  existed 
—a  combination  of  Church  and  State. 

Palestine  Is  Conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  332  b.c.  Alexander  the  Great 
conquered  Palestine  and  it  passed  under 
Greek  control.  After  his  death,  many  Jews 
left  Palestine  in  order  to  settle  in  other 
parts  of  the  Greek  world.  Thus  we  note 
the  beginning  of  the  Dispersion,  or  the 
scattering  of  the  Jews,  which  has  continued 
to  the  present.  Many  settled  in  Alexandria 


The  Shekel  of  Israel 
A  coin  of  about  140  b.c. 

which  was  a  city  of  commerce  and  trade. 
So  many  Jews  gathered  there  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  little  Judea.  It  was  in  Alexandria 
about  250  b.c.  that  the  rolls  of  Jewish  scrip¬ 
tures  were  translated  for  the  first  time  into 
Greek.  It  is  known  as  the  Septuagint. 

Palestine  at  the  Time  of  the  Birth  of 
Jesus.  A  generation  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  who  was  to  found  the  religion  of 
Christianity,  Palestine  became  subject  to 
Rome.  By  this  time  the  Hebrews  had  a  long 
history,  in  many  respects  tragic.  We  have 
noted  their  early  struggle  when  they  first 
settled  in  the  “Promised  Land.”  Then  a 
large  part  of  their  number  was  carried 
away  to  a  distant  land.  Later,  others  were 
driven  into  exile,  but  were  permitted  to 
return.  Their  holy  city  together  with  its 
temple  was  destroyed  and  afterwards  re¬ 
built.  After  the  exile,  when  many  had  re¬ 
turned,  Palestine  was  conquered,  first  by 
the  Greeks,  then  by  the  Romans. 

During  this  long  period  of  history,  the 
Hebrews  had  suffered,  but  this  small  na¬ 
tion  made  great  contributions  to  the  world. 
Their  gift  to  humanity  was  their  spiritual 
message.  The  idea  of  one  God,  who  should 
be  worshipped  and  served,  was  a  gradual 
evolution  or  unfolding.  Although  they 
seem  to  have  conceived  Jehovah  at  first  as 
a  tribal  or  national  god,  through  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  their  prophets  and  other  leaders  they 
gave  the  world  a  concept  of  a  universal 
God,  both  holy  and  righteous,  who  re¬ 
quired  similar  traits  in  his  followers.  Fi¬ 
nally  through  these  teachings,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  Christianity,  whose  founder 
came  from  the  Hebrew  people. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Trace  the  origin  and  development  of 
Judaism. 

2.  Show  how  geography  affected  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hebrews. 

3.  Was  Moses  a  great  leader?  Give  reasons. 

4.  What  is  our  chief  source  of  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrews?  What  gifts  did  the  Hebrews 
make  toward  the  progress  of  civilization? 

5.  Why  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Hebrews 
divided?  What  effect  did  the  division  have 
upon  the  Hebrew  nation? 

6.  Who  were  the  prophets?  Describe  their 
work. 

7.  Describe  the  exile,  showing  its  results. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  Dispersion?  What 
peoples  live  in  Palestine  today?  Why  have 
large  numbers  of  Jews  returned  there  in  recent 
times? 

9.  How  did  Judaism  prepare  the  way  for 
Christianity? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Ark  of  the  Covenant 

Jehovah 

Philistines 

Solomon 

J  udah 

Judaism 

Sinai 

Babylonian  Captivity 
prophet 

Elijah 


Canaanites 

jurisdiction 

Saul 

David 

psalmist 

shekel 

Israel 

theocracy 

burnt  sacrifice 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  The  distinctive  contributions 
made  to  human  culture  by  each  of  the  ancient 
peoples. 

2.  Evolution  of  the  Hebrew  religion  from 
Exodus  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  Captiv¬ 
ity,  and  the  changing  concept  of  God. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Origin  of  the  word  “Bible.” 

2.  Why  Egyptian  records  say  nothing  of 
the  Hebrew  exodus  which  is  related  fully  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Fundamentals  of  Judaism. 
(See  Micah,  Chap.  6,  verse  8.) 

2.  Some  Old  Testament  passages  suggest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  religions  of  Egypt  and 
Babylonia. 


Book  Reviews.  H.  R.  Haggard,  Moon  of 
Israel;  J.  Lord,  Jewish  Heroes  and  Prophets; 
H.  W.  Van  Loon,  The  Story  of  the  Bible; 
D.  Mills,  The  People  of  Ancient  Israel. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Geography  and  peoples  of 
Palestine  about  1000  b.c. 

2.  Comparison  of  life  in  Israel  and  Judah 
in  750  b.c. 

3.  Point  out  the  principal  nations  where 
the  Jews  dwelt  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 
Describe  the  highlights  of  the  modern  Zionist 
movement  and  its  outcome  on  the  new  nation 
of  Israel.  (See  L.  Browne,  Stranger  than  Fic¬ 
tion  and  pertinent  magazine  articles  named  in 
the  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.) 

Biographies.  Abraham;  Moses;  Saul;  David; 
Solomon. 

Chalk  Talk.  1.  Using  the  account  in  the  Old 
Testament  describe  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Make  a  blackboard  sketch  of  the  Temple  for 
your  talk  from  a  film-slide  or  other  picture 
of  it. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  Hebrew  settlement 
in  Alexandria. 

2.  How  the  Old  Testament  was  assembled 
and  written. 

Sermon.  An  eighth  century  prophet  denounces 
Canaanite  baals  and  praises  Jehovah. 

Drawing.  A  frieze,  like  that  on  page  145,  of 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah. 

Cartoons.  1.  The  Babylonian  Captivity. 

2.  “Moses,  the  Law  Giver.” 

3.  A  Hebrew  praises  Cyrus  for  permitting 
the  return  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  Expressing  sorrow  over  the  exile  in  Chal¬ 
dean  Babylonia. 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Emma  J.  Arnold,  Stories  of  An¬ 
cient  Peoples;  James  Baikie,  Ancient  Pales¬ 
tine;  L.  Browne,  Stranger  than  Fiction;  J. 
Gaer,  How  the  Great  Religions  Began;  J.  B. 
G*ilder,  Bible  for  Young  People;  Dorothy 
Mills,  The  Book  of  the  Ancient  World  for 
Younger  Readers;  Dorothy  Mills,  The  People 
of  Ancient  Israel;  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  /  he 
Story  of  the  Bible. 

Advanced.  I.  Abrahams,  Judaism;  W.  F.  Bade, 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today; 
G.  A.  Barton,  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  J.  II.  Breasted, 
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The  Conquest  of  Civilization;  J.  K.  Hosmer, 
The  Jews;  R.  E.  Hume,  The  World’s  Living 
Religions;  H.  B.  Hunting,  Hebrew  Life  and 
Times;  C.  F.  Kent,  Heroes  and  Crises  of  Early 
Hebrew  History;  L.  Lewisohn,  Israel;  J.  P. 
Peters,  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. 


Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  M.  Bur¬ 
rows,  Founders  of  the  Great  Religions;  H.  R. 
Haggard,  Moon  of  Israel;  G.  A.  Henty,  For 
the  Temples;  A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem; 
John  Lord,  Jewish  Heroes  and  Prophets;  Ar¬ 
thur  Weigall,  Personalities  of  Antiquity. 


3.  How  Christianity  Arose  and  Made  Rapid  Progress  in  a  Pagan  World 


Jesus  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  was  born  a  Jew  in  the  little  village  of 
Bethlehem  near  Jerusalem  during  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus.  When 
he  was  quite  young,  his  parents,  Joseph  and 
Mary,  took  him  to  live  in  Nazareth  in  the 
province  of  Galilee  where  most  of  his  life 
was  spent.  Until  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  Jesus  followed  the  carpenter’s  trade 
and  during  these  years  fetv  people  heard 
of  him. 

The  Ministry  of  Jesus.  Although  Pales¬ 
tine  was  under  Roman  control  at  the  time, 


Rome  permitted  her  subject  peoples  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  and  therefore  Jesus  was 
given  a  thorough  training  in  Judaism,  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.  During  his  youth,  like 
thousands  of  other  true  Jews,  he  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City. 
At  the  age  of  thirty,  Jesus  began  his  public 
ministry  by  teaching  and  preaching  in 
Galilee,  Judea,  and  adjacent  regions.  His 
ministry  was  short,  lasting  only  three  years. 
His  teachings  and  his  deep  sympathy  for 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  for  all  in  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstances  caused  people  to  flock 
about  him  and  to  hear  him  gladly.  How- 


Wilde’s  Bible  Pictures.  From  a  painting  by  Hofmann 


Jesus  Preaches  from  a  Boat 

During  his  brief  ministry,  Jesus  preached  and  taught  in  many  places  in  Palestine.  The  artist 
here  shows  him  preaching  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
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ever,  some  high  priests  of  the  Temple  who 
represented  the  Jewish  people  before  the 
Roman  government,  feared  that  jesns  might 
cause  them  trouble  with  the  Romans.  There¬ 
upon,  they  had  Jesus  arrested.  The  high 
priests  brought  him  before  their  council. 
There  he  was  charged  with  being  “King  of 
the  Jews.”  On  the  following  morning,  he 
was  brought  before  Pilate,  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  was  accused  of  preventing  the 
people  from  paying  “tribute  to  Caesar”  and 
of  proclaiming  that  he  was  “Christ,  the 
King.”  One  of  the  high  priests,  Caiaphas 
by  name,  held  it  was  better  for  one  to  die 
than  for  a  whole  people  to  be  destroyed. 

Thus  Jesus  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death  by  crucifixion,  a  punishment  used 
in  those  days  by  the  Romans  for  the  worst 
criminals.  According  to  Roman  custom,  the 
crime  for  which  the  alleged  criminal  died 
was  written  on  the  cross  for  all  to  read.  This 
inscription,  called  the  titulus,  read  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  as  follows:  “INRI”  which 
means  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the 
Jews,”  and  it  was  written  in  three  languages: 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus.  Following  the 
ideals  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  Jesus 
taught  that  there  was  only  one  God.  To 
him,  God  was  a  heavenly  father  who  was 
kind,  impartial,  and  all-powerful.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  next  to  loving  and  doing  the  will 
of  God,  man’s  duty  was  to  love  his  fellow 
men  and  therefore  practice  the  Golden 
Rule— “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you.”  In  the  prayer  that  he 
gave  his  disciples,  generally  known  as  the 
“Lord’s  Prayer,”  he  expressed  the  spirit  of 
his  teachings  on  the  relationship  of  man  to 
God  and  of  man  to  man. 

Like  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old,  Jesus 
protested  that  religious  ceremonies  and  rites 
were  poor  substitutes  for  the  daily  practice 
of  justice,  love,  mercy,  and  humility.  He 
offended  the  priests  by  condemning  their 
formal  prayers  and  sacrifices  as  well  as  the 


Gendreau 

Via  Dolorosa 


The  “Street  of  Sorrow”  in  Jerusalem.  Tradition 
says  that  Jesus  passed  through  this  street  on  his  way 
to  Calvary  to  be  crucified. 

hardness  of  their  hearts.  He  opposed  hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  proclaimed  that  sincerity  was 
the  true  test  of  worship. 

At  the  time  that  Jesus  was  born,  the  Jews 
were  looking  for  a  Messiah  who  would  free 
them  from  their  enemies  and  establish  them 
as  a  great  nation.  Jesus  asserted  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews  by  the 
ancient  prophets.  He  disappointed  the  Jew¬ 
ish  leaders,  however,  who  were  expecting 
a  ruler  to  come  in  glory  and  power  to  set 
up  a  great  earthly  kingdom  after  freeing 
them  from  Roman  ride.  Jesus,  while  pro¬ 
claiming  that  he  had  come  to  fulfill  the 
old  prophecies  of  a  Messiah,  said  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  that  it 
existed  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  who 
did  the  will  of  God. 

The  Rapid  Spread  of  Christianity.  The 
death  of  Jesus  did  not  put  an  end  to  hid 
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teachings.  During  his  short 
had  selected  and  trained  twelve 
whom  he  chose  from  the  peasant  class.  He 
commanded  them  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  his  gospel  to  all  men.  He  em¬ 
phasized  immortality.  The  disciples  and 
other  followers  of  Jesus  preached  at  first 
only  to  the  Jews,  but  as  they  did  not  accept 
him  as  their  Messiah  and  rejected  his  lead¬ 
ership,  it  was  not  long  before  they  went  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  made 
Christian  converts  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
other  adjacent  regions.  The  Jewish  leaders 
in  Palestine  did  all  they  could  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  new  religion  and  many  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  were  persecuted  and 
imprisoned.  Some  were  put  to  death. 

The  Work  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Among 
the  new  converts  to  Christianity  was  a 
Jewish  Roman  citizen  named  Paul,  who 


was  born  in  Tarsus,  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  as  celebrated  for  wealth  and 
culture  almost  as  Athens  or  Alexandria. 
Paul  was  the  chief  leader  in  carrying  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  Roman  lands  outside  Pales¬ 
tine.  He  established  churches  in  Asia 
Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  even  vis¬ 
ited  the  great  city  of  Rome.  He  showed 
much  zeal  and  remarkable  organizing  abil- 
ity.  After  a  very  active  life,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Rome  about  the  year  a.d.  67. 
The  work  of  Paul  was  extremely  important 
in  bringing  about  the  spread  of  Christian¬ 
ity  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
credit  must  also  be  given  to  Peter,  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  to  many  other 
leaders  who  toiled  and  sacrificed  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  be  brought  to  the  world. 

Why  Christianity  Spread  throughout 
the  Roman  World.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Jesus,  conditions  in  the 
Roman  world  were  more 
favorable  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  than  at  any 
time  before  or  after.  There 
was  a  universal  language— 
Greek— which  became  the 
medium  to  carry  the  gos¬ 
pel.  There  were  good  roads 
throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  and  travel  was  un¬ 
restricted.  Thus  no  great 
obstacles  prevented  the 
spread  of  ideas  and  beliefs. 
Rome’s  policy  toward  con¬ 
quered  nations,  though 
firm,  was  generally  liberal, 
and  was  very  considerate 
toward  the  Jews. 

Paul  and  his  fellow 
workers,  at  first,  had  a 
free  hand  in  establishing 
churches  throughout  the 
empire.  The  diaspora  or  i 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  i 
throughout  the  world  had 


From  a  painting  by  Joseph  Boggs  Beale 

Paul  Preaching  in  Rome 


The  Apostle  Paul  traveled  in  many  countries  of  the  Roman  world, 
organizing  Christian  churches.  This  is  an  artist’s  conception  of  Paul 
preaching  to  the  Romans. 
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already  begun,  for  many  had  left  their 
homeland  to  seek  better  opportunities 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  to  these  Jews  that  the 
followers  of  Jesus  first  carried  their  gospel. 
These  worshipped  Jehovah,  but  they  were 
willing  to  listen  to  the  story  of  Jesus.  While 
most  of  them  did  not  accept  Christianity, 
some  of  them  did  and  these  provided  a  nu¬ 
cleus  for  the  various  churches  which  were 
planted  throughout  the  empire. 

Another  reason  for  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  that  some  people  were  losing 
faith  in  the  old  pagan  religions  and  in  the 
worship  of  many  gods.  Philosophies  were 
arising,  but  they  gave  little  satisfaction  to 
many.  Christianity  with  its  teachings  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  with  its  message  of  good  will, 
peace,  righteousness,  and  personal  salva¬ 
tion  made  a  direct  appeal  to  thousands, 
who  were  glad  to  become  the  followers  of 
Jesus.  Converts  steadily  increased.  While 
the  Jewish  leaders  in  Palestine  were  flat¬ 
tering  themselves  that  through  the  death 
of  Jesus  they  had  stamped  out  a  fire  that 
might  have  interfered  with  Judaism,  they 
only  scattered  its  embers  throughout  the 
Roman  world  and  wherever  the  sparks  fell, 
they  ignited  the  fires  of  Christianity. 

The  Beginning  of  Persecutions.  The 
time  soon  came  when  the  Christians  in  the 
Roman  Empire  began  to  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  and  persecution  followed. 
Many  of  their  "ways  aroused  dislike  and 
prejudice.  Believing  in  only  one  true  God, 
they  would  not  attend  the  Roman  temples 
or  worship  the  Roman  gods,  and  so  were 
considered  narrow-minded  fanatics.  They 
refused  to  enlist  as  soldiers  and  fight  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  this  was  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  They  would  not  join 
the  crowds  and  enjoy  the  shedding  of  hu¬ 
man  blood  at  the  gladiatorial  combats. 
They  refused  to  send  their  children  to  Ro¬ 
man  schools.  Moreover,  they  held  their 
meetings  in  secret  and  at  night  to  avoid  in¬ 


terference,  and  because  of  this  all  sorts  or 
stories  and  rumors  were  spread  about  them. 

They  were  accused  of  immoral  practices 
and  even  of  cannibalism  in  connection  with 
their  ceremony  of  the  “Lord’s  Supper,”  or 
communion.  Many  of  their  enemies  were 
glad  to  spread  the  worst  kind  of  stories 
about  them  in  order  to  discredit  them  in 
the  eyes  of  government  officials  and  the 
people.  Frequently  popular  hatred  against 
the  Christians  became  so  great  that  the 
Roman  officials  felt  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
clamor  for  persecuting  them. 

The  Persecutions  under  Nero.  The  first 
great  persecution  of  the  Christians  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  ruled 
from  a.d.  54  to  68.  He  was  a  very  cruel 
ruler.  A  great  fire  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Rome  in  a.d.  64  and  after  six  days  and 
nights  of  terrible  conflagration,  half  the  city 
lay  in  ashes.  The  unpopular  emperor  was 
suspected  of  having  started  the  fire  himself 
and,  in  order  to  place  the  blame  on  some¬ 
one  else,  Nero  accused  the  Christians. 
Those  who  disliked  them  readily  believed 
his  accusations,  with  the  result  that  many 
in  Rome  were  put  to  death.  They  were 
crucified,  sewed  in  the  skins  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  and  given  to  vicious  dogs  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Some  were  covered  with  pitch  and 
set  on  fire  as  torches  to  light  up  the  em¬ 
peror’s  gardens.  Nothing,  however— not 
even  the  certainty  of  death— could  shake  the 
early  Christians  from  their  adherence  to 
their  faith. 

Later  Persecutions  of  the  Christians. 
The  persecutions  continued  from  time  to 
time.  During  the  reign  of  Domitian  (a.d. 
81-96)  many  Christians  suffered.  Even  so 
good  an  emperor  as  Marcus  Aurelius  (161 — 
1 80)  felt  it  his  duty  to  suppress  the  new 
belief.  Many  Romans  believed  that  the 
Christians,  refusing  to  worship  the  Roman 
gods,  were  responsible  for  all  kinds  of 
calamities.  The  last  and  most  severe  of  the 
persecutions  took  place  near  the  close  of  the 
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Catacombs  of  San  Calisto,  Rome 

During  the  years  of  persecution,  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Rome  used  the  underground  galleries  or 
catacombs  to  bury  their  dead  and  to  hide  and  hold 
meetings  in  times  of  danger. 

reign  of  Diocletian  (284-305) ,  and  during 
the  few  years  that  followed,  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  restore  the  exclusive 
worship  of  the  old  Roman  gods.  Christians 
were  thrown  into  dungeons  and  left  there 
to  die.  Some  were  beheaded;  others  were 
crucified.  Many  were  cast  to  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  arena;  others  were  burned  to  death. 
It  was  all  in  vain,  however,  for  in  spite  of 
persecutions  and  death,  the  Christians  in¬ 
creased  in  number. 

During  the  period  of  persecution  the 
Christians  were  forced  to  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  secret.  In  Rome  they  frequently 
went  down  into  the  catacombs— deep  un¬ 
derground  burial  places  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans— and  in  these  underground  tunnels 
they  held  their  religious  services.  These 
dark  silent  vaults  today  contain  many 


Christian  pictures  and  carvings,  and  the 
bones  of  many  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  Uselessness  of  the  Persecutions.  The 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  strangely 
enough,  did  not  weaken  the  religion,  but 
strengthened  it.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  while  still  a  minority  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  they  could  be  found  almost  every¬ 
where  and  were  well  organized  and  increas¬ 
ing.  The  ardent  faith  of  the  early  believers 
and  the  simple,  but  powerful  appeal  of  the 
gospel  they  preached,  together  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  form  of  church  organization,  gave 
Christianity  the  victory  over  the  pagan  re¬ 
ligions. 

The  Beginning  of  Tolerance  for  the 
Christians.  Diocletian,  under  whom  the  last 
great  persecution  took  place,  became  tired 
of  riding,  abdicated  his  throne,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  beautiful  estate 
near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
His  system  of  having  several  rulers  resulted 
in  civil  wars  for  a  number  of  years  (see  p. 
125).  In  311,  the  Emperor  Galerius  just 
before  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  persecu¬ 
tions.  He  permitted  the  Christians  to  re¬ 
build  their  churches  and  to  worship  in 
public  unmolested,  like  the  adherents  of 
other  religions. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  the  year  312,  another  emperor, 
Constantine,  himself  accepted  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  story  of  his  conversion  is 
well-known.  According  to  the  story,  while 
on  his  way  to  fight  against  a  rival  claimant 
to  the  throne,  Constantine  saw  a  bright 
cross  in  the  sky  around  which  appeared 
the  words  “In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces”  (In  this 
sign  you  will  conquer)  .  He  took  the  cross 
as  his  battle  emblem  and  won  the  victory. 
He  then  declared  that  henceforth  he  would 
support  the  religion  whose  sign  was  the 
cross.  One  year  later,  in  313,  he  issued  the 
famous  Edict  of  Milan  and  religious  tol- 
eration  was  officially  established.  In  323, 
when  Constantine  became  sole  emperor, 
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Christianity  was  fairly  on  its  way  to  be¬ 
coming  the  state  religion. 

The  Results  of  the  Adoption  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  State  Religion.  As  a  result  of  the 
toleration  given  the  Christians  they  were 
relieved  of  persecution  and  were  able  to 
worship  God  openly.  It  became  evident  im¬ 
mediately  that  the  new  religion  had  made 
thousands  of  converts  among  the  people  of 
the  Roman  world  and  possessed  a  well- 
defined  organization.  Immediately,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  joined  the  faith, 
some  of  them  for  selfish  and  political  mo¬ 
tives  alone.  Before  Constantine’s  time  the 
Christians,  following  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  were  averse  to  war. 
With  Constantine,  the  cross  became  a  mili¬ 
tary  standard,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  many  nations  have  waged  their 
wars  under  the  banner  of  Christ. 

A  Brief  Reaction  against  Christianity. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  who  ruled  from  361 
to  363,  tried  to  get  rid  of  Christianity  en¬ 
tirely  and  to  restore  the  old  pagan  religions. 


He  ordered  the  temples  of  the  old  gods  to 
be  rebuilt.  He  had  little  to  do  with  the 
Christians,  but  did  not  put  them  to  death. 
Because  he  renounced  the  Christian  faith, 
he  is  known  as  Julian  the  Apostate.  His 
reign,  however,  was  short.  Fighting  the  Per¬ 
sians,  he  fell  in  battle  when  a  spear  was 
thrust  into  his  body.  According  to  an  old 
legend,  as  he  attempted  to  draw  the  weapon 
from  the  bleeding  wound,  he  cried:  “O 
Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered!” 

Christianity  Becomes  the  Only  Legal 
Religion  in  the  Empire.  Some  years  after 
the  death  of  Julian,  Theodosius  the  Great 
(378-395)  became  emperor.  Theodosius 
was  a  champion  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
prohibited  pagan  practices,  issued  edicts 
against  pagan  worship,  and  made  Christian¬ 
ity  the  only  legal  religion  in  the  empire. 
Thus  within  three  centuries  after  the  death 
of  its  founder,  Christianity  had  overcome 
all  obstacles,  including  persecution  and 
paganism,  and  was  now  triumphant 
throughout  the  Roman  world. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Give  the  main  points  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  founder  of  Christianity. 

2.  Compare  the  teachings  of  Jesus  with 
those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him. 

3.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

4.  Summarize  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

5.  Why  were  the  Christians  persecuted? 
Why  were  the  persecutions  not  systematic  or 
prolonged?  What  were  the  results  of  the  per¬ 
secutions? 

6.  How  did  the  Christians  obtain  tolera¬ 
tion?  When? 

7.  What  were  the  results  of  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  as  a  state  religion? 

8.  What  did  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great  do  for  Christianity? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Christianity 

Constantine 

Nazarene 

impartial 

Jerusalem 

hypocrisy 

salvation 

Messiah 

Galerius 

T  arsus 

Galilee 

communion 

Judea 

Theodosius 

fanatic 

apostle 

Edict  of  Milan 

St.  Paul 

rites 

disciple 

crucifixion 

catacombs 

Pilate 

martyrdom 

cannibalism 

gospel 

THINGS 

TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  New  concepts  of  deity  and  of 
man’s  relation  to  God  and  his  fellow  men, 
advanced  by  Jesus. 
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2.  Why  Christianity  survived  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  persecution  and  then  triumphed  over 
the  many  faiths  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Puzzlers.  1.  Why  Jesus  spoke  only  to  Jews. 

2.  “Jesus  was  born  probably  between  2 
and  6  b.c.” 

3.  “A  religion  of  salvation.” 

4.  Why  the  Christians  would  not,  like  other 
Romans,  share  in  the  religious  services  to  the 
Emperor. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Parallels  and  contrasts  in 
the  lives  of  Jesus  and  Ikhnaton. 

2.  Progress  of.  Christianity  from  Galerius 
to  Theodosius  the  Great. 

3.  Reasons  why  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  cele¬ 
brated  on  December  25th. 

Book  Reviews.  J.  Gaer,  How  the  Great  Relig¬ 
ions  Began;  T.  R.  Glover,  Jesus  of  History; 
E.  Grierson,  The  Life  of  St.  Paul  for  Young 
People. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Christian  beginnings  as  given 
in  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  How  St.  Paul  spread  Christianity.  (See 
Grierson’s  Life  of  St.  Paul.) 

3.  A  Roman  view  of  Christians  a  century 
after  Jesus.  (See  the  correspondence  of  Pliny 
and  Trajan,  in  W.  S.  Davis,  Readings  in  An¬ 
cient  History — Rome.) 

Biographies.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Paul  of  Tarsus. 


Cartoons.  1.  A  Roman  depicts  Christianity  as 
a  faith  suitable  for  such  people  as  slaves,  the 
poor,  and  the  uneducated. 

2.  A  Christian  shows  pagan  Rome  as  the 
enemy  of  the  true  faith. 

3.  “In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces!” 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay:  The  story  of  Con¬ 
stantine  and  the  Vision  of  the  Flaming  Cross. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  L.  Browne,  This  Believing  World; 
J.  Gaer,  How  the  Great  Religions  Began; 
Hendrik  Van  Loon,  The  Story  of  Mankind. 
Advanced.  G.  A.  Barton,  The  Religions  of  the 
World;  G.  Ferrero,  The  Ruins  of  Ancient 
Civilization  and  the  Triumph  of  Christianity ; 
T.  R.  Glover,  The  World  of  the  New  Test¬ 
ament;  E.  G.  Hardy,  Christianity  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Government;  C.  G.  Shaw,  Trends  of  Civi¬ 
lization  and  Culture;  F.  M.  Stawell,  and  F.  S. 
Marvin,  The  Making  of  the  Western  Mind; 
T.  G.  Tucker,  Life  in  the  Roman  World  of 
Nero  and  St.  Paul;  W.  Walker,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Biography.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Jesus;  T.  R.  Glover, 
Jesus  of  History;  Elizabeth  Grierson,  The  Life 
of  St.  Paul  for  Young  People;  G.  Papini,  Life 
of  Christ;  A.  Sabatier,  The  Apostle  Paul;  J.  P. 
Smyth,  People’s  Life  of  Christ. 


4.  How  Buddhism  Became  a  World  Religion 


The  Aryans  in  India.  We  have  already 
seen  that  several  thousand  years  ago  many 
Aryan  tribes  of  white  men  moved  into  In¬ 
dia,  a  country  which  lies  south  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  Himalaya  Mountains  of  Asia.  In 
this  great  land,  which  is  shaped  like  a  tri¬ 
angle  and  juts  into  the  tropical  waters  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  they  settled  down.  They 
found  that  the  soil  was  very  fertile  and 
many  of  them  became  prosperous. 

As  the  centuries  passed  by,  the  country 
became  divided  into  kingdoms,  principal¬ 
ities,  and  oligarchies.  During  this  time  the 
Aryan  invaders  mingled  to  some  extent 
with  the  dark-skinned  Dravidians  whom 
they  found  in  the  country  when  they  first 


entered  it.  Later,  the  Aryans  seized  much 
of  the  lands  of  the  Dravidians  and  reduced 
these  people  to  slavery.  Complete  blending 
between  the  two  races  did  not  take  place 
because  of  the  caste  system  which  slowly 
grew  up.  This  system  kept  the  people  sep¬ 
arated  in  different  social  classes  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  castes  were  forbidden  to 
intermarry.  The  Aryans  were  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  Dravidians  and  India  became 
in  time  an  Aryan  country. 

Hinduism,  the  Early  Religion  of  India. 
Hinduism  or  Brahmanism  was  the  early 
religion  of  the  Aryans  in  India.  From  crude 
beginnings  it  developed  into  a  polytheistic 
system  having  collections  of  sacred  books 
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—the  Vedas  and  Brahmanas.  In  the  hands 
of  priests  it  became  an  elaborate  sacrificial 
and  ritualistic  system  to  which  was  adapted 
the  social  theory  of  caste.  In  the  early  days 
a  large  number  of  nature  deities  were  wor¬ 
shipped,  but  in  time  these  declined  in  im¬ 
portance  and  other  gods  took  their  place. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  Brahma 
(the  All-Father)  .  One  of  the  outstanding 
beliefs  of  Hinduism  is  that  of  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls,  that  is,  the  belief  that 
the  soul  of  a  dead  person  is  reborn  in  an¬ 
other  human  being  or  even  in  an  animal. 
The  many  beliefs  or  doctrines  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  today  vary  from  the  grossest  super¬ 
stitions  to  the  most  noble  types  of  thinking. 

The  Rise  of  Buddhism.  By  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  many  thoughtful  Hindus  began 
to  question  the  old  religion,  with  its  crude 
conceptions  and  bloody  sacrifices.  Some  de¬ 
cided  to  live  ascetic  lives,  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  religious  meditation  like  the  later 
Christian  ascetics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Others  imposed  all  sorts  of  hardships  upon 
themselves  from  starvation  to  self-inflicted 
wounds,  in  the  hope  of  securing  salvation. 
Many  differing  ideas  and  philosophies  as  to 
how  to  secure  peace  of  soul  were  discussed 
and  practised.  At  this  time  a  new  religion, 
Buddhism,  arose  in  India. 

Buddha  or  Gautama,  the  Founder  of 
Buddhism.  In  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  about 
forty  miles  south  of  the  Himalayas  and  not 
far  from  the  River  Ganges,  there  was  born 
to  a  wealthy  nobleman  a  son  who  was 
named  Gautama.  He  was  to  become  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.  Although  brought  up  in  wealthy 
surroundings,  he  was  not  interested  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  a  prince.  Even  in 
childhood  his  mind  displayed  a  serious  bent 
and  he  had  little  interest  in  play. 

When  he  grew  up  his  father  married  him 
to  a  beautiful  princess.  Although  he  had 
everything  to  make  him  happy,  he  re¬ 
mained  sad  and  pondered  much  about  the 


Keystone 

The  Great  Buddha 


This  giant  figure  of  Buddha  is  made  of  bronze 
and  is  nearly  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  in  Kamakura, 
Japan,  and  was  set  up  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

suffering,  old  age,  and  death  that  he  saw 
all  around  him.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  his 
son,  he  decided  to  abandon  home  and  fam¬ 
ily  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  religion.  He  arose  one  night  and  went 
softly  into  the  room  in  which  his  wife  and 
child  slept  to  take  a  last  look  at  them,  and 
then  went  out  into  the  darkness.  Buddhists 
call  this  parting  the  “Great  Renunciation.” 

Buddha  Seeks  Wisdom.  Buddha  traveled 
eastward  on  horseback  and  after  going 
some  distance,  he  sent  his  servant  back  with 
his  horse  and  princely  jewels.  He  cut  off 
his  flowing  hair  and  beard  and  exchanged 
his  rich  clothing  of  silk  and  linen  for  the 
rags  of  a  beggar.  He  spent  some  time  study¬ 
ing  the  philosophy  of  the  Brahman  tli ink¬ 
ers  and  followed  their  rigid  discipline. 
These  philosophers  believed  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  penance  would  aid  in  gaining  super¬ 
human  power  and  insight. 
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The  Bo-Tree 


Buddhist  tree  of 
knowledge  or  symbol 
of  illumination. 

Gautama  was  not  satisfied  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  these  wise  men.  With  five  faithful 
friends  he  withdrew  to  the  mountains  and 
undertook  an  even  more  severe  self-morti¬ 
fication.  Years  of  stern  discipline  followed. 
He  ate  little  and  lived  in  caves.  Not  finding 
truth  and  gaining  no  peace  from  this  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  he  increased  his  fasting  until  one 
day  he  fell  in  a  swoon  and  was  regarded 
by  his  friends  as  dead.  He  recovered,  how¬ 
ever,  but  was  very  sad  because  philosophy 
and  asceticism— upon  which  his  fellow 
countrymen  leaned— had  failed  him. 

Buddha  the  Enlightened  One.  One 
morning  Buddha  sat  down  under  the  shade 
of  a  banyan  tree.  He  thought  of  his  past 
life  and  of  his  endless  search  for  truth  and 
peace.  As  evening  came  on,  he  had  a  new 
vision  of  life  and  its  meaning.  Human  mis¬ 
ery,  he  saw,  was  caused  by  the  selfish  desires 
of  men.  If  one  desires  peace  and  content¬ 
ment,  he  should  not  philosophize,  fast,  or 
punish  himself,  but  should  live  intelli¬ 
gently,  forget  himself,  serve  others  and  do 
only  what  is  worthy  and  right.  In  this  way, 
Buddha  found  peace  of  mind.  The  tree  un¬ 
der  which  he  received  this  enlightenment 
became  known  as  the  Bo-tree,  which  has 
become  to  Buddhists  what  the  Cross  is  to 
Christians. 


The  Teachings  of  Buddha.  During  the 
rest  of  his  life,  Buddha  traveled  about  and 
taught  the  people  his  beliefs.  He  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  disciples  whom 
he  trained  to  carry  on  his  work.  The  re¬ 
ligion  he  taught  was  a  way  of  salvation— 
the  road  from  the  sufferings,  sorrows,  and 
evils  incident  to  human  life  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  Nirvana  or  perfect  peace.  This 
state  of  peace  was  reached  by  means  of  eight 
steps:  namely,  Right  Views,  Right  Feelings, 
Right  Words,  Right  Behavior,  Right  Mode 
of  Living,  Right  Efforts,  Right  Recollec¬ 
tions,  and  Right  Meditation.  He  laid  down 
moral  precepts  which  his  followers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  obey.  They  should  not  steal,  lie, 
deceive,  slander,  or  drink  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  had  to  exercise  control  in  all 
their  actions.  Buddha  believed  that  evil 
could  be  overcome  only  by  good  and  taught 
the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example.  His  religion  became  a 
great  influence  for  peace,  gentleness,  and 
good  will. 


Temple  of  Buddha 

The  Golden  Pagoda,  at  Rangoon,  Burma. 
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A  Buddhist  Pagoda 


This  Japanese  pagoda  was  built  in  the  eighth 
century.  Such  tower-like  storied  structures,  usually 
temples  or  memorials,  are  found  in  India,  China, 
and  Japan. 

Buddhism  as  an  Organized  Religion. 

Buddha  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  but  his 
influence  and  teaching  remained.  As  the 
years  passed  by,  Buddhism  extended  its 
sway  until  it  became  the  dominant  faith  of 
India  and  remained  so  for  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  People  came  to  look  upon 
Buddha  as  a  god.  Stories  were  told  of  his 
miraculous  birth.  His  image  was  set  up  in 
temples  dedicated  to  him  and  he  was  wor¬ 


shipped.  Great  monasteries  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  temples  were  built,  and  elaborate 
Buddhist  orders  were  organized.  More  at¬ 
tention  came  to  be  paid  to  ritual  and  cere¬ 
monies  than  to  the  ideals  of  right  living 
that  Buddha  had  taught. 

The  Spread  of  Buddhism.  Buddhism 
arose  and  flourished  in  a  small  section  of 
northern  India,  but  its  missionaries  began 
very  early  to  go  forth  in  all  directions.  As 
a  result  it  spread  throughout  India  and 
far  beyond.  Within  a  few  centuries  it  es¬ 
tablished  itself  in  almost  all  the  countries 
of  central  and  eastern  Asia.  After  about 
1,500  years  it  began  to  decline  in  India,  the 
land  of  its  birth.  The  old  Hindu  faith, 
which  had  never  died  out,  soon  regained 
its  influence.  It  adopted  many  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  features  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  even 
makiner  Buddha  an  incarnation  of  one  of 

o 

its  gods,  Vishnu. 

Hinduism  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
again  and  Buddhism  ceased  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  religion  in  India.  Elsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  it  continued  to  flourish.  During  the 
past  few  centuries  owing  to  its  spread  as  a 
missionary  faith,  the  real  home  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  has  been  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam, 
China,  Japan,  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Man¬ 
churia,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  sa¬ 
cred  book  of  the  Buddhists  is  called  the 
Tripitaka,  or  the  Three  Baskets,  in  which 
are  found  the  teachings  of  its  founder. 
The  religion  is  not  as  missionary  in  spirit 
today  as  it  formerly  was.  Since  there  are 
about  150,000,000  followers  of  Buddhism, 
however,  we  can  see  why  this  is  classed  as 
one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Describe  the  early  religion  of  the  Aryans 
in  India.  Show  its  development. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  “caste  system”? 

3.  What  part  has  asceticism  played  in  the 
religion  of  India? 

4.  Who  was  Gautama  or  Buddha?  Why  was 
he  dissatisfied  with  life? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  Buddha’s  “Great  Re¬ 
nunciation”?  How  did  he  find  peace? 

6.  Sum  up  the  main  points  in  the  teaching 
of  Buddha. 

7.  How  did  Buddhism  become  an  organ¬ 
ized  religion?  How  did  it  depart  from  the  ideals 
of  its  founder? 

8.  Trace  the  spread  of  Buddhism.  Why  has 
it  ceased  to  be  important  in  the  land  of  its 
birth,  India? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Buddhism 

Aryan 

Gautama 

principality 


renunciation 

Hinduism 

Dravidian 

oligarchy 


transmigration 


Biography.  Gautama,  Founder  of  Buddhism. 

Library  Report.  “Asceticism  and  Its  Practice 
in  India.” 

Essays.  1.  “The  Eightfold  Path  to  Nirvana.” 

2.  The  ancient  practice  of  deifying  ex¬ 
traordinary  persons.  (Include  the  ideas  behind 
the  practice,  examples,  and  modern  parallels.) 

Map  Talk.  The  Buddhist  peoples  of  our  time. 
Illustrated  Talk.  Noted  religious  symbols. 
(Cross,  Crescent,  etc.) 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Readings  from  the  Vedas  and 
Brahmanas. 

2.  The  transmigration  of  souls  in  Hindu 
belief  and  practice. 

3.  Attainment  of  Nirvana  in  Buddhist  be¬ 
lief  and  practice. 

Cartoons.  1.  An  ancient  Buddhist  decries 
Hindu  ritualistic  sacrifices. 

2.  “The  Eightfold  Path  to  Nirvana.” 

3.  “Great  Renunciation.”  (Gautama’s  part¬ 
ing  from  his  family.) 

READING  LIST 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Comparison  of  the  principal  be¬ 
liefs  and  practices  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism. 

2.  Similarities  in  the  teachings  of  Buddha 
and  Jesus. 

Book  Reviews.  T.  W.  R.  Davids,  Buddhism; 
R.  E.  Hume,  The  World’s  Living  Religions. 


L.  Browne,  This  Believing  World;  T.  W.  R. 
Davids,  Buddhism;  J.  Gaer,  How  the  Great 
Religions  Began ;  R.  E.  Hume,  The  World’s 
Living  Religions;  G.  F.  Moore,  History  of  Re¬ 
ligions;  H.  G.  Wells,  A  Short  History  of  the 
World. 

Biography.  M.  Burrows,  Founders  of  the  Great 
Religions. 


5.  How  Confucius  Established  the  Great  Chinese  Religion 


The  Founder  of  Confucianism.  About 
the  same  time  that  Buddha  was  living  in 
India,  Confucius  was  born  (about  551  b.c.) 
in  China.  He  lived  in  the  little  state  of  Lu 
in  the  territory  of  the  modern  province  of 
Shantung,  and  was  destined  to  become  the 
founder  of  another  of  the  world’s  great  re¬ 
ligions.  His  father,  who  was  of  royal  de¬ 
scent,  died  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
Confucius,  and  as  a  result  of  his  death  the 
boy  was  reared  in  comparative  poverty. 

We  know  very  little  about  Confucius’ 


early  life,  but  when  a  young  man  he  be¬ 
came  a  noted  teacher.  He  found  time  to 
study,  and  delved  into  the  past  history  of 
China.  He  collected  ancient  writings,  stud¬ 
ied  them,  and  taught  his  people  the  philos¬ 
ophy  and  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  While  he 
built  his  teaching  on  the  best  of  Chinese 
traditions,  he  stressed  the  cultivation  of 
filial  piety  or  respect  for  one’s  parents. 

The  fame  of  Confucius  as  a  teacher  in¬ 
creased  and  many  youths,  most  of  them  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nobility,  enrolled  as  his  pu- 
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Chicago  Natural  History  Museum 

Confucius 


pils.  At  one  time  it  is  said  that  he  had 
3,000  pupils.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
ruler  of  China  was  having  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  authority  over  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  strong  nobles  who  were  then  living 
in  China.  The  days  in  which  he  lived  were 
in  many  ways  similar  to  those  of  the  feudal 
period  in  medieval  Europe,  which  we  shall 
study  later. 

In  517  b.c.  Confucius  was  persuaded  to 
visit  the  city  of  Lu,  the  capital  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Here  he  met  and  spoke  to  Lao-tze,  a 
very  old  man,  who  was  the  founder  of  Tao¬ 
ism,  which  also  became  one  of  the  religions 
of  China.  About  the  year  500  b.c.  Con¬ 
fucius  was  made  ruler  of  the  town  of 
Chang-tu,  where  he  effected  many  reforms. 
Later,  he  became  minister  of  crime.  In  this 
position,  he  worked  out  an  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  rules  and  regulations  which  he  was 
able  to  enforce.  His  admirers  stated  that  he 
abolished  crime  completely  in  that  region. 


Finally  he  gave  up  his  public  office  be¬ 
cause  his  sovereign  refused  to  follow  his 
precepts.  For  many  years  thereafter  he 
traveled  about  from  place  to  place,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  number  of  followers.  Many 
times  he  was  without  food  and  shelter,  but 
he  always  remained  true  to  his  ideals. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  returned  to 
his  home  state  of  Lu  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two. 

The  Teachings  of  Confucius.  Through¬ 
out  his  life,  Confucius  followed  and  prac¬ 
ticed  the  old  religion  or  the  worship  of  an¬ 
cestors.  The  past  was  to  him  a  golden  age 
and  he  tried  to  perpetuate  its  characteris¬ 
tics.  He  worked  out  and  taught  a  body  of 
practical  precepts,  or  a  moral,  social,  and 
political  code,  designed  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  individual,  the  home,  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  state. 

Confucius  was  not  interested  in  the  ideas 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  about  the  gods. 


Galloway 

Temple  of  Confucius 


This  temple  and  tomb  of  Confucius  is  in  the 
Province  of  Shantung,  China.  Throughout  all 
China  are  thousands  of  temples  built  to  honor  him. 
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Instead  he  told  his  followers  to  seek  true 
facts  and  not  to  listen  or  believe  stories 
which  came  from  the  imagination.  He  laid 
emphasis  on  the  obligations  of  men  to  their 
fellow  men  and  taught  what  was  essentially 
the  sfolden  rule.  He  maintained  that  there 

o 

were  five  great  virtues:  sincerity,  upright¬ 
ness,  kindness,  politeness,  and  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  others.  Among  his  many  say¬ 
ings  may  be  found  the  following: 

What  you  do  not  like  when  done  unto 
yourself,  do  not  do  to  others. 

Love  to  speak  of  good  in  others. 

If  one  cannot  improve  himself,  or  serve 
men,  how  can  he  improve  others,  or  serve 
God? 

Hold  as  your  first  principles,  faithful¬ 
ness  and  sincerity. 


While  Confucius  hated  superstition,  he 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  an¬ 
cestors,  which  became  the  state  religion  of 


Galloway 

Books  of  Stone 


This  is  not  a  graveyard  but  a  library.  Chinese 
classics  were  inscribed  on  these  stone  tablets  in 
order  that  they  should  never  be  forgotten.  The 
illustration  shows  only  a  few  of  the  tablets  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Classics  at  Peiping  (Peking) . 


China.  He  maintained  that  the  emperor 
was  the  “Son  of  Heaven,”  and  should  be 
the  personification  of  justice,  truth,  and 
honor.  Confucius  also  believed  in  the  value 
of  ceremony  and  ritual,  for  he  considered 
that  these  gave  proper  expression  to  one’s 
feelings.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  Con¬ 
fucianism  is  that  it  pays  little  regard  to  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural,  and  lays  its 
chief  emphasis  on  morals  and  the  proper 
relation  of  men  to  each  other. 

How  the  Teachings  of  Confucius  Spread. 
At  first  the  teachings  of  Confucius  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  only  a  small  number,  chiefly  the 
learned;  but  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
they  gained  favor  with  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  and  were  finally  accepted  by 
the  Chinese  from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest 
peasant.  For  2,000  years  they  have  been  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
standard  of  their  life,  morals,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  until  the  revolution,  in  1911,  which 
established  a  republic  in  China.  In  1915 
Confucianism  was  again  made  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  today  it  is  the  ethical  basis 
of  the  Chinese  educational  system.  It  has 
more  than  250,000,000  adherents,  and  has 
exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  religious 
life  of  Japan  as  well  as  China. 

The  Works  of  Confucius.  Confucius  did 
not  leave  any  works  detailing  his  religious, 
moral,  and  social  ideals.  Instead,  he  col¬ 
lected,  compiled,  and  edited  the  ancient 
Chinese  classics,  called  the  Five  Books.  His 
followers  and  disciples  added  the  Four 
Books  which  record  his  life  and  sayings. 

All  these  books  have  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  Chinese  civilization.  For 
centuries,  only  men  who  could  pass  a  rigid 
examination  on  them  were  chosen  for  gov¬ 
ernment  positions.  The  work  and  teachings 
of  Confucius  thus  lived  on  through  these 
books  which  he  rescued  from  the  past  and 
transmitted  to  posterity,  as  well  as  through 
the  writings  of  his  disciples. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Compare  the  work  of  Confucius  with 
that  of  Buddha. 

2.  Was  Confucious  a  religious  reformer? 
Did  he  attempt  to  depart  from  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  popularity 
of  Confucius  as  a  teacher? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Taoism? 

5.  Summarize  the  teachings  of  Confucius. 
What  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  Confucian¬ 
ism? 

6.  What  place  does  Confucianism  hold  in 
Chinese  civilization  today? 

7.  Where  may  the  works  of  Confucius  be 
found? 

8.  Cite  examples  to  show  the  great  influence 
of  the  work  of  Confucius  on  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion,  past  and  present. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Confucianism 
filial  piety 
Lao-tze 
Taoism 


personification 
golden  age 
precept 
adherent 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  Confucius  seemed  more  concerned 
with  ethical  living  than  with  beliefs  and  forms 
of  divine  worship.  What  is  the  interconnec¬ 
tion?  Why  is  he  considered  a  religious  teacher? 
Has  religion  always  laid  down  rules  for  per¬ 


sonal  conduct?  (See  J.  H.  Breasted,  The  Dawn 
of  Conscience .) 

Puzzler.  How  can  the  Chinese  today  reconcile 
the  teachings  of  Confucianism  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  communism? 

Biographies.  Confucius;  Lao-tze. 

Book  Reviews.  J.  Legge,  The  Religion  of 
China ;  M.  Burrows,  Founders  of  the  Great 
Religions;  H.  A.  Giles,  Confucianism  and  Its 
Rivals. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  Golden  Rule  in  various 
religions.  (See  R.  E.  Hume,  The  World’s  Liv¬ 
ing  Religions.) 

2.  Chinese  religions.  (See  J.  J.  M.  DeGroot, 
The  Religion  of  the  Chinese .) 

Essay.  The  debt  of  Chinese  culture  to  the 
teachings  of  Confucius. 

Map  Talk.  The  world’s  chief  religions.  (See 
The  World  Almanac.) 

Library  Report.  The  teachings  of  Taoism. 
Cartoons.  1.  Confucius  meets  Lao-tze. 

2.  The  Five  Great  Virtues  of  Confucius. 

3.  A  Confucian  condemns  superstition. 

READING  LIST 

L.  Browne,  This  Believing  World;  J.  Gaer, 
How  the  Great  Religions  Began;  H.  A.  Giles, 
Confucianism  and  Its  Rivals;  R.  E.  Hume, 
The  World’s  Living  Religions;  James  Legge, 
The  Religions  of  China;  H.  G.  Wells,  A  Short 
History  of  the  World. 

Biography.  M.  Burrows,  Founders  of  the  Great 
Religions. 


6.  How  Mohammed  Founded  in  Arabia  the  Last  of  the  Great  Religions 


A  Great  Religion  Is  Born  in  Arabia. 

The  latest  of  the  great  historic  religions 
is  Mohammedanism,  or  Islamism.  The 
term,  Islam,  which  is  Arabic  means  sub¬ 
mission,  that  is,  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  whom  the  Mohammedans  proclaimed 
was  Allah.  Like  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
Mohammedanism  is  Semitic  in  its  origin. 


It  was  born  in  the  great  desert  land  of 
Arabia.  Many  of  the  influences  which 
formed  this  religion,  however,  as  we  shall 
see,  came  from  Palestine. 

Who  Mohammed  Was.  Mohammed  was 
an  Arab,  born  at  Mecca  about  the  year 
569.  At  an  early  age  he  was  left  an  orphan, 
and  as  a  result  he  received  little  education. 
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He  became  a  shepherd  and  later  a  camel 
driver  in  that  hot  dry  country  where  many 
scattered  tribes  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  depending  upon  their  flocks  and 
herds  for  food  and  clothing.  The  marriage 
of  Mohammed  to  a  wealthy  widow  enabled 
him  to  settle  down  as  a  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant  of  Mecca. 

Mohammed  Founds  a  New  Religion. 

When  about  forty  years  of  age,  Mohammed, 
now  a  rich  citizen  of  Mecca,  after  much 
meditation  declared  himself  to  be  the 
prophet  of  the  one  true  God,  Allah,  and 
sought  to  win  the  Arabs  from  the  worship 
of  their  many  idols.  He  said  that  in  a  dream 
a  heavenly  messenger  had  visited  him  and 
had  appointed  him  to  be  the  prophet  of 
Allah.  Mohammed’s  wife,  children,  and 
friends  became  his  first  converts.  Then 
others  were  impressed  by  his  earnestness 
and  teaching,  and  joined  his  little  group. 


Mohammed  Makes  Enemies  and  Has  to 
Flee  from  Mecca.  Mohammed  preached  his 
new  doctrines  at  Mecca  for  ten  years.  When 
he  tried  to  influence  the  citizens  of  that  city 
to  give  up  their  worship  of  many  gods  and 
idols,  he  made  enemies.  At  one  time  during 
this  period,  he  and  his  followers  were  con¬ 
fined  by  ban  to  a  small  section  of  the  city 
and  endured  great  hardships,  much  like  the 
Jews  in  medieval  and  modern  Europe.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  The 
escape  of  Mohammed  to  the  city  of  Medina 
has  been  called  the  “hegira,”  a  word  mean¬ 
ing  “flight.”  This  was  in  the  year  622,  and 
it  is  from  this  year  of  the  hegira  that  Mo¬ 
hammedans  date  all  events,  just  as  Chris¬ 
tians  reckon  their  years  from  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  New  Religion  Spreads  in  Medina. 

The  people  of  Medina  welcomed  Moham¬ 
med  and  made  him  the  ruler  of  their  city. 


.  « 

'  5V-  i 
r  ~  t  ^  - 

The  Kaaba  in  Mecca 


Galloway 


In  the  center  of  the  picture  can  be  seen  the  stone  building  in  the  court  of  the  Great  Mosque,  Mecca. 
It  contains  the  sacred  Black  Stone,  which  is  of  irregular  oval  shape,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
probably  of  meteoric  origin. 
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Culver  Service 


Mohammed 

Many  changes  were  made  in  the  new  re¬ 
ligion.  While  in  Mecca,  Mohammed  had 
prayed  with  his  face  toward  Jerusalem.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  Jews,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  the  few  cities  of  Arabia, 
would  accept  him  as  a  successor  to  their 
prophets.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and 
therefore  in  Medina  he  and  his  followers 
changed  the  direction  of  their  faces  when 
praying,  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca,  which 
became  their  sacred  city.  From  this  time  on, 
Mohammedanism  was  influenced  more  by 
Arabian  customs  than  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion. 

Mohammed  Takes  up  the  Sword.  After 
becoming  ruler  of  Medina,  Mohammed 
with  a  large  army  returned  to  Mecca  and 
forced  its  citizens  into  submission.  There¬ 
after  it  was  considered  a  holy  city  and  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Mecca  became  a  pious  duty  for 


all  followers  of  the  new  religion.  The  great 
black  stone  of  the  Kaaba,  which  many  Mo¬ 
hammedans  claim  to  be  a  ruby  turned  black 
from  having  absorbed  the  sins  of  people 
who  have  approached  it,  became  an  object 
of  veneration  for  all  pilgrims.  From  this 
time  on,  Mohammed  taught  that  his  re¬ 
ligion  must  be  spread  by  the  sword.  Armies 
were  sent  from  Mecca  all  over  Arabia  to 
convert  people.  All  who  accepted  Allah 
were  spared  their  lives.  Before  Mohammed 
died  in  632  all  Arabia  had  given  him  nom¬ 
inal  allegiance  and  he  had  started  his  peo¬ 
ple  on  a  career  of  conquest  which  was  to 
threaten  even  Europe. 

Mohammedan  Conquests  Increase  and 
Bring  a  World  Crisis.  Before  Mohammed’s 
time,  the  Arabs  as  a  whole  had  been  di¬ 
vided  into  tribes  that  were  constantly  fight¬ 
ing  one  another.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
new  religion  founded  by  Mohammed,  they 
set  out  to  conquer  the  world.  Within  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  they  had  seized  Egypt 
and  Syria  and  had  conquered  the  Persian 


Galloway 

Mohammedans  at  Prayer 

Regardless  of  where  they  are,  faithful  Moham¬ 
medans  observe  the  hour  of  prayer  as  they  face 
toward  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  bowing  low. 
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Empire  to  the  borders  of  India.  Within  the 
next  century  they  overran  Asia  Minor  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  They  spread 
across  northern  Africa  into  Spain  and 
threatened  to  seize  Gaul.  This  marked  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Christian 
Europe  was  being  attacked  from  the  east 
and  from  the  southwest  by  the  Arabs.  It 
was  a  duel  between  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity.  Which  would  win?  The  Battle 
of  Tours,  in  France  (732)  provided  the  an¬ 
swer.  This  victory  of  the  Franks  stopped  the 
Arab  advance  in  western  Europe.  From  that 
time  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  were 
divided  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Mohammedans. 

The  Koran,  the  Bible  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  After  the  death  of  Mohammed  his 
teachings  or  “revelations”  were  collected 
and  written  down.  Some  of  these  had  been 
carried  in  the  memory  of  his  devout  fol¬ 
lowers;  others  were  obtained  from  notes 
written  on  pieces  of  leather  or  on  palm 
leaves.  These  collected  sayings  and  prayers 
of  Mohammed  make  up  the  Koran,  which 


constitutes  the  fundamental  religious  and 
civil  law  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  inspired  by  God  and  that  an¬ 
other  copy  existed  in  heaven. 

The  Koran  is  reverenced  by  millions  of 
Mohammedans  and  it  is  still  read  aloud 
every  day  by  teachers  in  Mohammedan 
mosques.  Many  of  its  precepts  are  of  the 
highest  type.  It  teaches  the  brotherhood  of 
all  men  and  that  Allah  is  merciful  to  all 
who  believe  in  him;  it  requires  Mohamme¬ 
dans  to  pray  daily,  to  give  alms  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  to  be  kind,  to  be  fair  in 
business  dealings,  to  keep  their  word,  and  to 
be  honorable  in  everything.  It  commands 
them  to  respect  their  parents  and  to  be  in¬ 
dustrious,  while  it  forbids  them  to  touch 
strong  drink  or  to  eat  gluttonously.  It  tells 
that  the  good  shall  be  rewarded  in  heaven, 
while  the  wicked  shall  suffer  eternal  tor¬ 
ment. 

The  Koran  also  teaches  that  there  are  five 
things  that  every  faithful  Mohammedan 
must  do.  He  must  recite  every  day:  “There 
is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is 
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The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet  at  Constantinople 
From  the  tall  towers,  called  minarets,  the  faithful  Moslems  are  called  to  prayers. 


his  prophet.”  He  must  pray  five  times  daily. 
He  must  give  to  the  poor.  He  must  fast 
from  dawn  to  sunset  every  day  during  the 
holy  ninth  month  of  the  Mohammedan 
year;  and  he  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
sacred  city  of  Mecca  at  least  once  during  his 
lifetime  if  possible. 

Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Mohammed  learned  stories  about 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus  from  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia. 
He  took  much  from  these  two  religions, 
especially  monotheism— the  belief  in  one 
God.  But  there  were  differences  that  pre¬ 
vented  Islam  from  uniting  with  the  other 
two  religions.  The  Jews  rejected  Moham¬ 
med  and  refused  to  admit  his  claim  that  he 
was  inspired  by  God  and  called  to  be  a 
prophet.  As  to  Christianity,  Mohammed 
denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  stated  that 


he  was  merely  a  great  prophet  like  him¬ 
self.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  there  is 
much  in  common  among  the  three  reli¬ 
gions. 

An  Estimate  of  Mohammedanism.  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  has  done  much  to  improve 
life  in  the  countries  into  which  it  has 
spread.  With  many  principles  and  precepts 
similar  to  Christianity,  it  has  done  much  to 
set  up  high  standards  of  conduct.  The  re¬ 
ligion  is  simple,  for  it  does  not  have  elab¬ 
orate  ritual  or  ceremonies,  nor  does  it  per¬ 
mit  altars,  pictures,  and  images  in  its 
mosques.  However,  there  is  a  dark  side  to 
this  religion  which  must  also  be  noted. 

During  the  centuries,  it  has  used  war  as 
a  legitimate  means  of  spreading  its  religion. 
The  fanatical  wars  against  unbelievers 
have  caused  Mohammedanism  to  be  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  war  rather  than  a  religion  of 
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peace.  Then  again  it  has  been  severely 
criticized  because  the  Koran  sanctions  po¬ 
lygamy,  or  the  practice  of  having  more  than 
one  wife. 

Mohammedanism  Today.  The  Crescent, 
the  symbol  of  Islam,  is  honored  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  world’s  inhabitants.  Today, 
there  are  about  220,000,000  people  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Eastern  Europe  who  follow 


the  Mohammedan  faith.  This  compares 
with  600,000,000  Christians  in  the  world  at 
present.  From  the  days  of  Mohammed  a 
great  civilization  developed  with  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion.  For  a  long  time  the 
Mohammedan  people  led  the  world  in 
knowledge,  science,  and  civilization.  It  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
Islam  lost  that  leadership. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Mohammed’s  life. 

2.  Why  was  Mohammed  persecuted  in 
Mecca  and  why  was  the  hegira  important? 

3.  Trace  the  spread  of  Islam.  What  did  it 
owe  to  other  religions? 

4.  How  was  the  Koran  written?  Which  of 
its  teachings  were  similar  to  the  Christian? 

5.  What  were  the  important  differences  be¬ 
tween  Mohammedanism  and  Judaism  and 
Christianity? 

6.  Give  reasons  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
Mohammedanism  and  Europe’s  fear  of  it. 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Mohammed 

Allah 

Moslem 

Mecca 

Islam 

Kaaba 

Koran 

caliph 

hegira 

Medina 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Common  features  of  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions. 

2.  Reasons  for  regarding  the  Battle  of 
Tours  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  history. 
Puzzlers.  1.  The  three  great  monotheistic  re¬ 
ligions  all  originated  in  Arabia. 

2.  Before  Mohammed  the  Arabs  remained 
in  Arabia;  with  Islam,  they  spread  everywhere. 
Biography.  Mohammed. 

Book  Reviews.  A.  Gilman,  Story  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens;  R.  F.  Dibble,  The  Life  of  Mohammed. 
Chart.  Summary  chart  of  the  great  religions 
(founders,  peoples  and  regions,  beliefs,  nota¬ 
ble  date-events) . 

Cartoons.  1.  Appeal  to  Moslems,  about  650,  to 
spread  Islam  by  the  sword. 


2.  “The  Cross  and  the  Crescent” — an  ap¬ 
peal  to  Frankish  warriors,  732. 

3.  The  hegira,  by  a  devout  Moslem. 
Library  Reports.  1.  “Background  of  Islam” 
(conditions  in  Arabia  in  Mohammed’s  youth; 
the  various  faiths;  role  of  Mecca) . 

2.  How  these  were  assembled  and  written: 
Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  Koran. 

3.  How  religious  services  are  conducted  by 
Buddhists,  Jews,  Christians,  Moslems. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  ethical  stress  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  the  great  Hebrew 
prophets,  Jesus,  Mohammed. 

2.  Readings  from  the  Koran.  (See  F.  A. 
Ogg,  Source  Book  of  Medieval  History.) 

3.  How  Mohammed  became  Allah’s 
prophet.  (See  A.  Gilman,  Story  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens.) 

4.  Our  debt  to  Saracen  culture.  (See  FI.  G. 
Wells,  Outline  of  History.) 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  diary  account  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

2.  A  monk  in  Spain  about  950,  writes  to  his 
abbot  in  Paris  describing  Saracen  marvels. 

3.  A  war  correspondent’s  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Tours.  (See  E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen  De¬ 
cisive  Battles  of  the  World.) 

Map  Talks.  1.  Expansion  of  Islam. 

2.  Great  empires,  750  b.c. — a.d.  750. 

READING  LIST 

L.  Browne,  This  Believing  World;  J.  Gaer, 
How  the  Great  Religions  Began;  A.  Gilman, 
Story  of  the  Saracens;  R.  E.  Hume,  The 
World’s  Living  Religions;  D.  B.  Macdonald, 
Aspects  of  Islam. 

Biography.  R.  F.  Dibble,  The  Life  of  Moham¬ 
med;  Sir  William  Muir,  Famous  Men  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 


UNIT  VI 


HOW  CIVILIZATION  IN  EUROPE  DECLINED 
AND  WAS  LATER  RESTORED 

1.  How  the  Roman  Empire  Broke  Down  in  the  West 

2.  How  the  Church  Promoted  Civilization 

3.  How  Medieval  People  Satisfied  the  Needs  of  Life 


PREVIEW 

The  period  of  history  known  as  the  Middle  Ages  covers  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  in  the  life  of  Europe.  This  period  began  with  a  great  depression 
which  spread  over  the  Roman  Empire  and  continued  for  several  centuries. 
During  that  time  much  of  ancient  civilization  died.  Poverty  took  the  place  of 
prosperity.  Teaming  nearly  disappeared.  The  population  declined  in  number. 
The  Roman  government  also  broke  down  and  could  no-  longer  protect  the 
land  from  the  barbarians  who  lived  beyond  its  borders.  Into  the  western  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  empire  poured  tribe  after  tribe  of  Germans  from  central  Europe 
who  settled  down  and  established  kingdoms  of  their  own  which  they  tried  in 
vain  to  govern  in  the  Roman  manner.  One  by  one  most  of  these  kingdoms  dis¬ 
appeared.  Those  in  northern  Africa  and  Spain  were  conquered  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans.  All  the  others ,  except  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of  England ,  were 
brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks  who  had  settled  in  northern  Gaul. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  a  great  king ,  called  Charlemagne, 
arose  among  the  Franks  who  was  crowned  Roman  emperor  in  the  year  8oo. 
He  attempted  to  restore  the  old  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  But  it  was  not 
the  old  empire  that  was  thus  restored— only  an  imitation  of  it.  After  Charle¬ 
magne s  death  it  broke  up  into  various  kingdoms  whose  rulers  were  for  a  long 
time  too  weak  to  maintain  any  real  authority.  Power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  the  owners  of  great  landed  estates,  who  ruled  the  workers  of  the  land 
and  fought  with  each  other  unchecked  by  any  central  authority.  This  form  of 
society  is  known  as  feudalism  and  lasted  until  kings  began  once  more  to  re¬ 
cover  their  powers  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  most  important  institution  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  Christian 
Church.  It  came  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  still 
in  a  vigorous  condition  and  it  survived  the  shock  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 
Hence  the  Church  was  able  to  preserve  some  of  the  elements  of  the  earlier 
civilization  and  transmit  them  to  later  generations.  We  shall  see  how  the 
Church  was  organized,  how  it  carried  the  Christian  religion  to  the  heathen 
peoples  of  central  and  northern  Europe  and  how  it  became  their  teacher  in 
the  ways  of  civilization.  During  the  feudal  period  the  Church  fell  under  the 
control  of  the  feudal  nobles  and  lost  much  of  its  influence;  but  after  a  time 
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it  recovered  its  power  and  then  led  the  people  of  Europe  in  a  series  of  warlike 
adventures ,  called  the  Crusades ,  directed  against  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  These  expeditions  proved  a  military  failure,  but  they 
stimulated  progress  in  Europe  itself  by  bringing  its  peoples  in  contact  with  the 
higher  civilization  of  the  East.  During  most  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church 
performed  many  of  the  tasks  of  a  modern  state  because  of  the  weakness  of 
political  governments;  but,  when  strong  royal  power  again  appeared,  the 
Church  began  to  play  a  less  important  part  in  secular  affairs. 

The  final  portion  of  this  unit  describes  the  ways  in  which  medieval  people 
dealt  with  some  of  the  problems  of  society.  It  tells  how  they  earned  their  living 
by  working  the  land  or,  later  on,  by  making  goods  and  exchanging  them  with 
neighboring  communities  and  with  more  distant  lands.  Commerce  led  to  the 
growth  of  towns  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  these  in  turn  gave  rise  to  new 
interests  and  to  new  ways  of  life  unfamiliar  to  earlier  times.  With  the  growth 
of  industry  learning  revived  and  universities  were  founded,  so  that  much  of 
the  culture  of  the  ancient  world  finally  came  again  to  the  knowledge  of  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  new  class  of  traders  realized  the  importance  of  governments  strong 
enough  to  maintain  order  and  so  lent  their  support  to  kings  against  feudal 
nobles.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  strong  national  states  began  to 
appear,  whose  history  can  be  followed  down  to  the  present  day. 


UNIT  VI 


HOW  CIVILIZATION  IN  EUROPE  DECLINED  AND  WAS 

LATER  RESTORED 

1.  How  the  Roman  Empire  Broke  Down  in  the  West 


The  Roman  Empire  Begins  to  Decay. 

By  the  first  century  a.d.,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  remarkably  high  form  of  civilization  had 
spread  over  the  ancient  world.  This  civili¬ 
zation  had  its  early  beginnings  in  the  lands 
to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  spread 
from  them  to  the  Greeks  who,  on  this  foun¬ 
dation,  built  up  the  highest  civilization  yet 
known.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  unable 
to  unite  into  a  single  nation  and  so  they 
fell  under  the  power,  first  of  Macedonia, 
and  then  of  Rome.  Finally,  Rome  built  up 
a  mighty  empire  by  learning  how  to  rule 
other  people  and  by  sharing  with  them  all 
the  advantages  she  herself  enjoyed.  Rome 
took  over  the  culture  of  the  Greeks,  added 
to  it  her  own  contribution  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  spread  this  Graeco-Roman 
civilization  over  the  entire  Mediterranean 
world. 

By  the  year  200,  however,  the  Roman 
Empire  was  beginning  to  decay.  Many 
citizens  were  no  longer  prosperous  and 
their  civilization  was  declining.  The  mass 
of  people  grew  poorer  and  poorer.  1  he 
population  steadily  shrank  in  numbers. 
Education  slowly  died  out  and  the  majority 
of  people  were  living  in  ignorance.  Taxa¬ 
tion  became  more  oppressive  while  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  public  officials  became 
corrupt  and  sought  only  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  advantage.  In  the  hope  of  better¬ 
ing  conditions  the  government  undertook 
to  manage  everybody’s  affairs  and  even  dic¬ 
tated  men’s  daily  lives,  so  that  people  were 


assigned  to  fixed  classes  and  compelled  to 
follow  given  occupations  whether  they 
cared  to  do  so  or  not.  This  policy  failed  to 
restore  prosperity,  and  by  the  fifth  century 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  empire 
were  living  in  poverty  with  little  hope  for 
the  future.  They  gradually  adopted  more 
primitive  ways  of  living  and  grew  more 
and  more  like  the  barbarians  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  empire. 

German  Tribes  Migrate  into  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  ancient  civilization  declined. 
More  primitive  ways  of  life  were  adopted 
and  the  great  Roman  Empire  grew  weaker 
with  each  generation  until  in  the  West  it 
could  no  longer  protect  its  northern  fron¬ 
tiers  against  the  barbarians.  The  German 
tribes  of  central  Europe,  always  trouble¬ 
some  to  their  civilized  neighbors,  finally 
broke  through  the  frontier  defenses  and 
settled  down  in  large  numbers  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Where  the  Germans  Settled.  The  first 
tribe  to  settle  in  the  empire  was  the  Visi¬ 
goths  who  had  been  living  along  the  Lower 
Danube  River.  In  375  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Huns,  wild  plunderers  from  central 
Asia,  who  moved  and  fought  on  horseback 
and  who  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
foot-fighting  Germans.  The  Visigoths  in 
terror  begged  the  emperor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  let  them  cross  the  river  and  find 
refuge  in  the  Roman  province  to  the  south. 
Permission  was  given,  but  they  soon  started 
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plundering.  The  emperor  collected  the  mil¬ 
itary  forces  of  the  East  and  attacked  them, 
but  they  destroyed  his  army  at  the  battle 
of  Hadrianople  in  378.  Unchecked,  they 
soon  moved  toward  Italy.  Though  the  west¬ 
ern  emperor  held  them  back  for  a  few  years, 
his  armies  were  soon  dispersed.  Thereafter 
no  further  attempts  were  made  to  defend 
the  European  frontiers,  and  during  the 
next  century  one  tribe  after  another  crossed 
over  and  settled  in  Roman  territory. 

Each  tribe  took  possession  of  a  district 
within  the  empire  and  there  established  a 
kingdom  for  itself.  The  Visigoths  settled  in 
Spain  and  the  Vandals  in  northern  Africa; 
the  Franks  took  possession  of  northern 
Gaul  and  the  Burgundians  occupied  south¬ 
eastern  Gaul.  The  Anglo-Saxons  migrated 
to  the  island  of  Britain,  henceforth  known 
as  England  (Angle-land) .  After  the  last 
western  emperor  had  been  deposed,  in  476, 
the  Ostrogoths  made  themselves  masters  of 
Italy. 

The  Ostrogoths  held  Italy  only  for  about 


fifty  years  and  were  then  destroyed  by  Jus¬ 
tinian,  the  emperor  in  the  East.  Justinian 
was  not  able,  however,  to  retain  the  whole 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  for  in  568  the 
Lombards,  the  last  of  these  wandering 
tribes,  seized  northern  and  much  of  central 
Italy,  leaving  only  three  districts  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  from  Constantinople:  South  Italy, 
the  district  around  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
a  strip  of  territory  to  the  northeast  in  the 
region  of  the  city  of  Ravenna.  This  divi¬ 
sion  of  Italy  played  an  important  part 
in  all  the  later  history  of  Europe.  It  led 
finally  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pope  as 
the  political  ruler  of  the  central  part  of  the 
peninsula  and  it  prevented  the  union  of 
all  Italy  into  a  single  nation  until  the  year 
1870. 

The  Germans  in  Their  New  Homes. 

The  Germans  moved  into  the  empire,  not 
so  much  as  conquerors,  but  as  immigrants 
seeking  better  homes.  They  might  be  com¬ 
pared  in  some  ways  to  the  European  immi¬ 
grants  to  the  United  States  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  except  that  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment  at  first  tried  to  keep  them  out  and 
so  forced  them  to  fight  for  their  lands. 
When  once  the  imperial  armies  were 
beaten  and  scattered,  the  Germans  took 
charge  of  the  government  of  the  various 
districts  and  settled  down  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  native  Romans.  Because  the 
old  population  had  declined  so  much  in 
numbers,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the 
newcomers.  A  German  of  importance 
would  take  over  a  third  or  a  half  of  a  rich 
Roman’s  estate  together  with  the  workers 
on  the  land.  The  ordinary  tribesmen  set¬ 
tled  as  free  farmers  either  in  villages  of 
their  own  or  as  tenants  on  an  estate. 

The  Germans  took  on  many  of  the  ways 
of  the  Roman  people  among  whom  they 
settled.  They  soon  forgot  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  learned  to  speak  Latin,  though 
in  an  ignorant  and  ungrammatical  form, 
known  as  “vulgar”  Latin.  They  accepted 
the  Roman  form  of  Christianity  and 
adopted  the  Roman  methods  of  farming. 
Their  children  intermarried  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Romans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Roman  popula¬ 
tion  adopted  many  German  ways.  Many 
gave  up  their  fondness  for  city  life  and  be¬ 
came  country  dwellers,  so  that  most  of  the 
older  cities  disappeared  or  declined  into 
villages.  Commerce  died  out  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  different  districts  had  few  dealings 
with  one  another.  The  natives  gave  up  the 
elaborate  Roman  law  and  used  the  crude 
courts  and  the  awkward  procedure  of  the 
Germans.  They  forgot  their  habits  of  obe¬ 
dience  and  discipline;  they  became  rough 
and  violent  like  their  new  neighbors. 
Learning  was  no  longer  considered  neces¬ 
sary,  even  for  men  of  prominence,  unless 
they  held  important  positions  in  the 
Church;  and  most  people  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Thus  Germans  and  Romans  mingled  and 
the  differences  between  them  disappeared. 


After  a  few  generations  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  one  race  from  the  other.  The  result 
was  a  population  that  had  lost  a  large  part 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world  and  had  returned  to  semi-barbarism. 
One  aspect  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  be 
the  slow  and  painful  struggle  of  Europe  to 
recover  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  was  never  entirely  recovered,  but  a  new 
civilization  was  created  out  of  these  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  Barbarians  Find  Orderly  Govern¬ 
ment  Difficult.  The  most  striking  change 
resulting  from  the  German  migrations  was 
in  methods  of  government.  German  tribes 
were  led  in  times  of  war  and  ruled  (after  a 
fashion)  in  times  of  peace  by  chiefs  who 
took  the  title  of  king.  When  a  tribe  settled 
in  the  empire,  its  king  took  over  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  as  much  territory  as  possible 
and  formed  a  kingdom  of  his  own.  He  dis¬ 
missed  the  old  Roman  officials  and  replaced 
them  with  his  own  appointees,  but  he  still 
attempted  to  continue  the  old  political  or¬ 
ganization.  Such  attempts  were  generally 
failures,  for  three  things  on  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  could  count  had  now  disap¬ 
peared;  namely,  money,  education,  and  the 
habit  of  obedience. 

With  the  decline  of  commerce  and  city 
life,  each  community  was  forced  to  provide 
for  its  own  wants  without  outside  help. 
Hence  there  was  little  need  of  money  and 
most  of  it  disappeared.  Without  money,  the 
old  system  of  taxation  died  out.  The  Ger¬ 
man  kings,  like  other  people,  were  obliged 
to  live  on  the  produce  of  their  estates.  They 
could  not  pay  for  standing  armies.  When 
they  needed  soldiers,  they  summoned  ordi¬ 
nary  citizens  and  made  them  pay  their  own 
expenses.  Royal  officials  received  no  regular 
salaries  but  were  given  the  use  of  some  of 
the  king’s  estates.  No  funds  were  available 
to  carry  out  public  works.  Roads  and 
bridges  were  not  repaired  and  so  commu¬ 
nication  became  difficult. 
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The  disappearance  of  education  left  few 
people  who  coidd  write  letters  or  keep  rec¬ 
ords  and  accounts,  or  practice  the  methods 
followed  by  the  former  Roman  officials. 
Most  government  business  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  word  of  mouth.  With  the  grow¬ 
ing  disobedience  and  violence  in  all  classes, 
the  old  orderly  government  quickly  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  new  Germanic  kingdoms. 
The  king  could  not  maintain  peace  and 
enforce  his  commands  except  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  appear  with  armed  followers  in  order 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  disobedient. 

The  weakness  of  these  German  govern¬ 
ments  did  not  prevent  ambitious  men  from 
seeking  the  office  of  king  or  from  trying 
to  extend  their  authority  at  the  expense  of 
neighboring  rulers.  For  several  centuries 
the  history  of  these  early  Germanic  states 
is  filled  with  wars  and  strife. 

The  Mohammedans  Also  Occupy  Some 
Roman  Territory.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  (about  700)  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  world  had  lost  most  of  the  unity  it 
once  enjoyed.  A  Roman  emperor,  it  is  true, 
still  ruled  at  Constantinople,  but  the  terri¬ 
tory  he  governed  had  shrunk  until  it  in¬ 
cluded  only  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  a  part  of  southern  Italy. 
Elsewhere  the  imperial  territories  had  been 
occupied  by  alien  powers.  In  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  German  chieftains  ruled  its  various 
divisions.  In  the  East  a  new  religion  and  a 
new  power,  the  Mohammedans,  was  taking 
the  place  of  the  Christian  empire. 

The  homeland  of  this  new  religion,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  Arabia,  from  which  its 
followers  set  forth  to  conquer  and  to  con¬ 
vert  the  entire  world.  They  failed  to  do 
this,  of  course,  but  their  success  was  re¬ 
markable  as  they  quickly  conquered  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  all  North  Africa.  In  711  they 
seized  Spain.  In  addition  to  these  portions 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire  they  had  already 
conquered  and  were  ruling  Persia.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  Mohammedans  established  them¬ 


selves  they  converted  most  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  to  their  new  religion,  except  in  Spain 
where  a  majority  of  the  people  remained 
Christians.  From  Spain  the  Mohammedans 
invaded  Gaul,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
Frankish  ruler,  Charles  Martel,  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  battle  of  Tours,  in  732.  The  Arabs 
quickly  absorbed  the  culture  of  the  lands 
they  conquered  and  for  several  centuries 
their  civilization  was  superior  to  that  of 
Europe.  Because  of  this  and  because  of 
their  fighting  qualities  the  Christian  world 
did  not  lose  its  fear  of  the  Mohammedans 
until  long  after  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  Growth  of  Frankish  Power.  While 

the  Arabs  were  extending  their  conquests 
the  many  new  German  kingdoms  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  West  were  being  united  by 
wars  and  conquests  into  larger  ones,  such 
as  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy,  the 
Frankish  kingdom  in  Gaul,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  in  England. 

The  most  important  of  these  kingdoms 
was  that  of  the  Franks,  who  owed  their 
later  greatness  to  the  ability  of  an  early 
leader  named  Clovis.  Originally,  the  Franks 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  sub¬ 
tribes,  each  with  its  own  king,  though  all 
these  kings  had  to  be  members  of  a  certain 
family  called  the  Merovingian  family. 
Clovis  was  one  of  these  sub-kings  and  in  486 
he  led  his  section  of  the  Franks  (called  the 
Salians)  into  northern  Gaul.  He  defeated 
the  Roman  governor  and  he  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  settled  in  the  district  north  of  the 
River  Loire. 

The  rest  of  Gaul  was  occupied  by  other 
German  tribes,  who  were  disliked  by  the 
native  Romans  because  they  had  adopted  a 
form  of  Christianity  different  from  that  of 
the  Romans.  So  they  were  considered  here¬ 
tics,  while  the  Roman  population  called 
themselves  orthodox  Christians.  Clovis  and 
the  other  Franks,  however,  were  still  hea¬ 
thens  when  they  entered  Gaul.  They  ac- 
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cepted  Christianity  in  496  and  it  was  their 
good  fortune  to  be  converted  to  the  Roman 
form  of  the  religion. 

Their  conversion  came  about  this  way. 
When  Clovis  wished  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Burgundian  Germans,  he  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  their  princesses  named  Clotilda. 
Unlike  the  rest  of  her  family,  Clotilda  was 
an  orthodox  Christian.  Naturally  she  tried 
to  convert  her  husband.  At  first  she  failed, 
for  Clovis  said  the  ffods  of  the  Franks  were 

O 

good  enough  for  him.  Still,  he  allowed  his 
children  to  be  baptized  as  Christians. 
When  his  first  son  died  soon  after  baptism, 
Clovis  was  convinced  that  the  old  German 
gods  were  more  powerful  than  Clotilda’s 
God;  but  when  the  second  son  lived  after 
his  baptism  he  began  to  feel  some  doubt. 
Some  time  later,  when  on  the  point  of 


being  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Clovis 
made  a  vow  to  become  a  Christian  if  God 
would  help  him  defeat  the  enemy.  The 
Franks  won  the  victory  and,  true  to  his 
word,  Clovis  and  his  warriors  were  baptized 
by  an  orthodox  bishop.  This  made  them 
popular  with  the  native  Roman  popula¬ 
tion  with  whose  support  they  soon  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

Though  the  conversion  of  Clovis 
strengthened  his  power,  it  had  little  effect 
on  his  conduct.  He  was  still  a  barbarian. 
When  he  wished  to  unite  the  remaining 
Frankish  sub-tribes  under  his  own  author¬ 
ity,  he  managed  by  treachery  and  deceit  to 
kill  all  the  other  members  of  the  Merovin¬ 
gian  or  ruling  family.  This  left  him  the 
only  person  eligible  to  be  king  among  the 
Franks,  and  they  all  recognized  him  as 
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ruler.  So  strengthened,  his  kingdom  grew 
to  include  not  only  the  whole  of  Gaul  but 
also  many  German  tribes  across  the  Rhine. 

After  Clovis’  death,  his  Frankish  king¬ 
dom  began  to  break  up.  He  had  divided  his 
territories  among  his  four  sons,  and  each 
of  them  attempted  to  seize  his  brothers’ 
lands.  They  and  their  descendants  carried 
on  a  long  series  of  civil  wars  during  which 
the  royal  authority  almost  disappeared.  As 
the  kings  were  weak,  the  owners  of  the  great 
landed  estates  became  independent  and 
formed  a  class  of  hereditary  nobles.  They 
fought  among  themselves  and  kept  the  land 
in  a  state  of  confusion  for  two  centuries. 

The  Attempt  to  Restore  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  West.  Frankish  power  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  rise  of  one  of  these 
noble  families  to  supreme  control.  This 
family  is  known  as  the  Carolingians  (from 
Carolus,  the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
Charles) .  By  a  fortunate  marriage  with  an¬ 
other  great  family  the  Carolingians  became 
strong  enough  to  control  the  other  nobles 
and  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the 
Frankish  kingdom.  Finally,  they  transferred 


the  title  of  king  from  the  descendants  of 
Clovis  to  themselves. 

The  greatest  of  the  new  Carolingian 
kings  was  Charlemagne  (Charles  the  Great) 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  768.  He  deposed 
the  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  and 
added  that  kingdom  to  old  Roman  Gaul 
which  he  already  ruled  as  king  of  the 
Franks.  He  failed  to  drive  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  out  of  Spain,  but  did  succeed  in  con¬ 
quering  a  strip  of  territory  just  south  of 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Germans  moved  into  the  em¬ 
pire,  one  king  ruled  all  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  West  which  had  escaped  the 
attacks  of  the  Mohammedans,  except  Eng¬ 
land  and  certain  parts  of  Italy. 

Charlemagne’s  authority  also  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  for  he  continued  the  earlier  Frankish 
wars  against  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine 
and  brought  all  their  tribes  south  of 
Scandinavia  under  his  rule.  In  this  way, 
the  barbarian  Germans  of  central  Europe 
were  united  with  the  people  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  world,  and  the  ground  was  prepared 
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for  the  northward  spread  of  what  was  left 
of  the  old  Roman  civilization. 

Since  Charlemagne  now  ruled  nearly  all 
of  Christian  Europe,  his  German  title  of 
“king”  no  longer  described  his  office.  His 
position  resembled  that  of  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror  of  earlier  times.  So  Charlemagne, 
with  the  help  of  the  Church,  attempted  to 
restore  the  old  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 
by  assuming  the  title  of  emperor  for  him¬ 
self. 

This  plan  would  not  have  occurred  to 
him  if  he  had  been  merely  a  rough  fight¬ 
ing  man  like  so  many  of  the  other  German 
kings.  But  Charlemagne  realized  that  the 
old  Roman  ways  were  superior  to  those  of 
his  own  time  and  he  tried  to  restore  some 
of  the  earlier  civilization.  He  founded 
schools  and  encouraged  learning  in  order 
to  train  men  in  better  ways  of  living.  He 
even  found  time  in  his  busy  life  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  own  mind  and  could  read  and 
speak  Latin  in  addition  to  his  native  Ger¬ 
man,  though  he  never  learned  to  write  ex¬ 
cept  to  sign  his  name.  He  tried,  also,  to 
improve  German  methods  of  government, 
to  suppress  violence,  and  to  secure  justice 
for  all  classes.  Most  of  all,  he  was  interested 
in  the  Church  and  its  work.  He  gave  it 
much  land,  increased  its  revenues,  and  sup¬ 
ported  and  protected  its  missionaries  in 
their  work  among  the  heathen  Germans. 
He  also  protected  the  Pope  from  his  ene¬ 
mies  in  the  city  of  Rome.  When  Pope  Leo 
III  was  driven  into  exile  by  a  rebellion  of 
Roman  citizens,  Charlemagne  restored  him 
to  power  and  expelled  his  enemies  from  the 
city. 

Charlemagne  was  in  Rome  on  this  er¬ 
rand  of  protection  at  Christmastime  in  the 
year  800.  He  went  one  day  to  worship  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church  and  as  he  rose  from  his 
knees  the  Pope  suddenly  hailed  him  in  a 
loud  voice  as  Roman  emperor  and  placed 
the  imperial  crown  on  his  head.  Charle¬ 
magne  accepted  the  title,  for  it  represented 


the  highest  political  authority  in  the  world 
and  seemed  to  describe  the  position  he  had 
won  for  himself.  Another  emperor  was  still 
ruling  at  Constantinople,  who  at  first  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  Charlemagne  as  his  col¬ 
league;  but  he  finally  withdrew  his  objec¬ 
tions.  The  two  emperors  never  acted  in 
real  harmony.  From  that  time  until  the 
Turks  captured  Constantinople  in  1453 
there  were  again  two  Roman  emperors, 
Eastern  and  Western,  or  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Roman  Empire  revived  by  Charle¬ 
magne  was  the  same  in  name  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  empire,  but  far  different  in  reality. 
In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  include  North¬ 
ern  Africa,  nor  Spain,  nor  England,  nor 
southern  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  north  and  east  beyond  its  old 
boundaries  to  cover  the  whole  of  Germany. 
More  important  than  the  difference  in 
boundaries  was  the  difference  in  govern¬ 
ment.  The  old  system  of  Roman  adminis¬ 
tration  and  its  elaborate  machinery  of  gov¬ 
ernment  had  long  since  disappeared  and 
could  not  be  restored.  A  primitive  society 
had  taken  the  place  of  a  cultured  one.  Ig¬ 
norance,  violence,  and  lack  of  discipline 
made  effective  central  control  impossible. 
Charlemagne  himself  maintained  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  order,  for  he  was  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  ability  and  energy,  constantly  moving 
about  from  one  district  to  another,  and  the 
fear  of  his  sudden  vengeance  caused  even 
the  powerful  nobles  to  respect  his  author¬ 
ity.  But  after  his  death  society  again  fell 
into  disorder. 

Charlemagne’s  Empire  Breaks  Up  into 
Fragments.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  German  kings  to  hold  west¬ 
ern  Europe  together  under  one  common 
government.  After  his  death  his  many  de¬ 
scendants  fought  for  a  share  of  the  inher¬ 
itance.  These  struggles  led  first  to  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun  in  843  by  which  the  em¬ 
pire  was  divided  into  three  portions— a 
German-speaking  section  to  the  east,  a 
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French-speaking  section  to  the  west,  and  a 
middle  kingdom  between  these,  extending 
all  the  way  from  the  North  Sea  to  southern 
Italy.  Later,  civil  wars  led  to  further  divi¬ 
sions,  such  as  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Burgundy,  Lotharingia,  and 
Brittany.  Some  of  these,  with  changes  in 
their  boundaries,  have  survived  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Others  have  been  annexed  by  their 
neighbors  or  become  parts  of  new  states. 


In  none  of  them  was  the  king  able  to  keep 
order  or  to  restrain  the  violent  nobles,  and 
for  several  centuries  royal  governments 
ceased  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  people. 

Added  to  the  civil  wars  of  those  times 
came  a  new  flood  of  barbarian  invasions 
which  continued  throughout  the  ninth 
century.  Most  destructive  of  these  raiders 
were  the  wild  seamen  of  the  north,  the  hea¬ 
then  Germans  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  called  Norsemen  or  Vikings.  Put¬ 
ting  to  sea  in  their  long,  narrow  boats,  they 
landed  where  they  pleased  along  the  coasts 
or  sailed  up  the  rivers  and  plundered  the 
interior.  In  France,  especially,  where  so 
many  streams  wind  through  the  country, 
there  was  scarcely  a  district  that  escaped 
their  ravages.  Killing,  burning,  and  rob¬ 
bing,  they  defied  the  weak  rulers  of  the 
land  who  could  not  collect  soldiers  quickly 
enough  to  deal  with  their  sudden  attacks. 
These  raids  and  plunderings  continued  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  and  the  old 
forms  of  government  broke  down  com- 
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pletely.  New  methods  had  to  be  devised  to 
save  soeiety  from  destruction.  These  new 
methods,  varying  somewhat  from  place  to 
place,  are  what  we  speak  of  as  feudalism. 

The  Task  of  Protecting  Life  and  Prop¬ 
erty.  To  understand  how  feudalism  came 
to  take  the  place  of  older  forms  of  society, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  those  days. 

First,  the  kings  had  given  up  as  hopeless 
the  attempt  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  their  subjects,  who  were  therefore 
obliged  to  look  out  for  themselves.  Prop¬ 
erty  in  those  days  consisted  not  of  money, 
but  almost  entirely  of  land,  for  commerce 
and  city  life  had  died  out.  The  land  itself 
was  not  owned  by  the  common  people,  but 
by  the  nobles,  who  held  it  in  great  estates, 
sometimes  of  many  thousands  of  acres.  The 
nobles,  of  course,  did  not  work  the  land 
themselves.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  peas¬ 
ants,  mostly  unfree  men  called  serfs,  who 
could  not  leave  the  land  and  who  were 
compelled  to  give  a  large  part  of  their 
produce  as  rent  to  the  nobles.  This  consti¬ 
tuted  the  income  of  the  nobles  and  was 
their  real  wealth.  The  property  and  lives 
to  be  protected,  therefore,  were  the  land 
and  its  workers;  and  the  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  protection  were  the  noble 
landlords. 


Second,  to  provide  this  protection  a 
noble  required  as  many  good  fighting  men 
as  possible  under  his  leadership.  A  good 
fighting  man  in  those  days  meant  one  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  horse,  supplied  with  expensive 
arms  and  armor,  and  free  from  the  necessity 
of  working  so  that  he  might  answer  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  fight  at  any  time.  But  the  lord  had 
no  money,  only  land,  and  so  he  could  not 
buy  a  fighting  man’s  equipment  or  support 
him  without  work.  In  other  words,  the  lord 
needed  the  services  of  professional  fighters, 
but  could  not  maintain  them  like  a  small 
standing  army  to  meet  emergencies. 

The  Customs  That  Grew  into  Feudal¬ 
ism.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  follow¬ 
ing  arrangements  were  made:  A  noble  with 
more  land  than  he  required  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  his  household  would  hand  over  a 
certain  part  of  it,  together  with  the  serfs 
who  worked  it,  to  a  good  fighter.  Land  thus 
given  was  called  a  fief;  the  giver  was  known 
as  the  suzerain ;  and  the  man  who  received 
the  fief  was  called  the  vassal.  The  vassal  in 
return  for  his  fief  bound  himself  by  sol¬ 
emn  oath  always  to  be  faithful  to  the  suze¬ 
rain;  to  come  to  his  aid,  properly  equipped, 
and  fight  for  him  when  summoned;  and  to 
assist  him  in  his  affairs  in  various  other 
ways.  The  relation  of  the  suzerain  and  vas¬ 
sal  was  hereditary.  On  the  death  of  the  vas- 
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sal  the  fief  and  its  workers  passed  to  his 
son  under  the  same  conditions  of  fealty  or 
fidelity,  while  the  suzerain’s  heir  inherited 
all  his  father’s  claims  and  rights. 

Another  way  of  creating  the  feudal  rela¬ 
tionship  was  followed  when  the  noble  did 
not  own  enough  land  to  secure  vassals  in 
this  manner.  Such  a  man  would  give  his 
estate  to  a  more  powerful  lord  on  condition 
that  it  be  given  back  to  him  as  a  fief. 
Thereafter  he  held  his  land  from  his  suze¬ 
rain  on  the  same  conditions  as  did  other 
vassals. 

As  feudal  arrangements  spread,  the  land- 
owners  gradually  built  up  groups  of  fighters 
able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Norsemen, 
and  the  Norse  raids  came  to  an  end  shortly 
after  900.  The  passing  of  this  danger  did 
not  bring  peace  and  good  order,  but  led  to 
further  confusion,  as  may  be  seen  by  noting 
the  following  points. 

(1)  Feudalism  did  not  divide  a  country 
into  distinct  districts,  each  under  a  single 
head,  like  a  modern  province  or  state. 
(2)  Some  men  were  able  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  without  giving  over  their  lands  to  a 
suzerain  and  becoming  his  vassal.  (3) 
Other  men  received  fiefs  from  more  than 
one  lord  and  so  owed  services  to  several 
suzerains.  (4)  Any  vassal  whose  fief  was 
larger  than  necessary  for  his  own  support 
could  practice  “subinfeudation,”  that  is, 
he  could  grant  a  part  of  it  to  other  fighting 
men  and  so  secure  vassals  of  his  own.  Often 
the  same  man  was  thus  both  vassal  of  one 
lord  and  suzerain  of  another.  (5)  More¬ 
over,  ambitious  nobles  sought  to  increase 
their  power  by  waging  war  on  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  forcing  the  defeated  party  either 
to  surrender  his  fiefs  or  to  become  the 
vassal  of  the  victor.  (6)  Fiefs  were  heredi¬ 
tary.  If  inherited  by  a  son,  the  latter  took 
his  father’s  obligations  and  matters  went 
on  as  before.  But,  in  the  absence  of  sons, 
the  oldest  daughter  inherited  the  fief.  Since 
she  could  not  perform  the  duties  required 


by  the  suzerain,  she  must  marry  a  man  who 
could  do  so.  Her  husband  thus  became  the 
vassal  of  her  suzerain  and,  as  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  already  the  vassal  of  another  lord,  he 
often  had  conflicting  duties  to  perform. 

The  Shadowy  Office  of  King.  The  office 
of  king  continued  to  exist  even  at  the 
height  of  feudalism  (about  850-1100)  ;  but 
the  nobles  paid  little  attention  to  the  royal 
authority.  Each  feudal  lord  governed  the 
peasants  living  on  his  fief,  judged  their  of¬ 
fenses,  levied  fines  and  dues,  and  allowed  no 
one  else  except  the  priest  to  interfere  with 
them.  This  left  the  king  with  few  powers 
of  government  save  over  the  peasants  on 
his  own  estates.  The  king  managed  to  sur¬ 
vive  only  because  he  secured  vassals  for 
himself  by  granting  fiefs  carved  out  of  the 
royal  estates.  In  fact,  the  king  was  only  an¬ 
other  feudal  lord  and  was  obliged  to  wage 
war  with  powerful  feudal  nobles  on  terms 
of  equality.  In  the  absence  of  a  real  central 
government,  all  that  held  society  together 
was  the  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  one’s  suzerain,  and  the  fighting 
ability  of  the  strongest  men. 

Some  Feudal  Habits  Survive  into  Later 
Times.  Although  in  time  national  govern¬ 
ments  were  again  established  in  European 
countries,  some  feudal  ideas  and  habits  con¬ 
tinued  to  affect  the  life  of  later  times,  and 
some  have  survived  even  to  the  present 
day.  We  shall  consider  some  of  these. 

First,  let  us  note  the  hereditary  nobility. 
Under  feudalism  people  were  divided  into 
distinct  classes,  each  with  its  own  standards 
and  habits.  The  nobles  were  a  hereditary 
fighting  class  whose  members  were  born  to 
a  certain  position  and  to  certain  privileges. 
They  considered  themselves  superior  to 
other  people,  free  from  the  obligation  of 
working,  and  as  possessing  a  right  to  all  the 
best  things  of  life.  These  feudal  lords 
formed  an  aristocracy  of  privileged  families, 
the  nobility;  and  such  a  nobility  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  many  European  countries,  though 
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it  seems  to  the  modern  age  a  somewhat 
moth-eaten  remnant  of  an  earlier  day. 

This  same  feudal  class  held  certain  views 
regarding  the  conduct  that  ought  to  mark 
the  perfect  noble.  This  was  known  as  chiv¬ 
alry.  As  a  professional  fighting  man,  a  noble 
must  possess  unquestioned  courage,  be 
ready  to  fight  on  any  occasion,  and  to  die 
without  flinching.  To  show  his  courage  he 
must  meet  his  enemy  on  equal  terms  and 
refuse  to  take  unfair  advantages.  On  all 
social  occasions  where  fighting  ought  to  be 
avoided,  he  must  treat  his  equals  with  elab¬ 
orate  courtesy  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for 
blows.  Women  should  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  they  together  with  all 
non-fighters  should  be  defended  against  ill- 
treatment.  One  should  tell  the  truth  on  all 
occasions  and  keep  his  pledged  word  as  a 
matter  of  honor,  without  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences.  In  fact,  fear  of  any  kind  (save, 
possibly,  fear  of  hell)  was  disgraceful. 

The  weakness  of  chivalry  lay  in  the  fact 
that  its  rides  applied  only  to  the  nobles  in 
their  dealings  with  each  other,  not  in  their 
treatment  of  other  classes.  Furthermore,  the 
code  was  never  lived  up  to  perfectly,  any 
more  than  we  observe  all  of  our  own  ideals. 
But  such  a  standard  of  conduct  tended  to 
soften  the  harsh  character  of  the  period.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  how  nearly  chivalry 
corresponded  to  our  ideal  of  a  gentleman 
or,  in  athletics,  to  the  ideal  of  good  sports¬ 
manship. 

Another  aspect  of  feudalism  continued  in 
Europe  down  to  modern  times— the  large 
landed  estates  worked  by  a  class  of  peas¬ 
ants  who  did  not  own  the  land,  but  paid 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
occupied  by  German  tribes? 

2.  Why  did  Germans  and  Romans  live  to¬ 
gether  amicably  after  the  German  migrations? 

3.  How  did  the  experience  of  the  German 
tribes  in  Italy  differ  from  their  earlier  experi¬ 


Mctropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

The  Tournament 


The  tournament,  or  joust,  was  a  knightly  sport 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  which  mounted  armored 
combatants  engaged  one  another  to  exhibit  their 
skill  and  courage. 

heavy  dues  to  the  aristocratic  proprietors. 
This  system  continued  in  France  until  the 
French  Revolution;  in  Ireland,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century;  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  until  the  Revolution  of  1917;  and  in 
Poland  and  parts  of  Germany  until  today. 
The  system  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  only  a  few  places  and  therefore 
we  have  never  had  a  peasant  class  nor  a 
nobility  in  this  country.  But  great  estates 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Mexico  and  parts 
of  South  America.  Wherever  such  estates 
exist  you  will  find  a  reform  party  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  peasants  be  given  ownership  of 
the  land  they  work. 


ence  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire? 

4.  Why  was  government  so  difficult  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages? 

5.  Why  did  Charlemagne  attempt  to  revive 
the  Roman  Empire? 

6.  What  conditions  fostered  feudalism? 

7.  Compare  feudal  and  modern  govern¬ 
ment. 
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8.  What  was  the  position  of  the  king  at  the 
height  of  feudalism? 

9.  Point  out  feudal  survivals  today. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Visigoths 

fealty 

Hadrianople 

Huns 

Clovis 

Vikings 

orthodox 

Carolingians 

Treaty  of  Verdun 

Vandals 

Ostrogoths 

Franks 

Burgundians 

Angles 

Saxons 

chivalry 

Lombards 

fief 

Charles  Martel 

serf 

Charlemagne 

joust 

Scandinavia 

vassal 

feudalism 

suzerain 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Roman  conditions  that  helped 
the  German  barbarians  to  break  up  the  em¬ 
pire. 

2.  Why,  with  the  German  invasions,  did 
the  Graeco-Roman  culture  decline  so  quickly? 

3.  “Between  a.d.  300  and  800  the  spotlight 
of  history  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  re¬ 
gion  to  Europe  beyond  the  Alps.”  What  does 
this  statement  mean?  What  facts  support  it? 

4.  What  conditions,  about  a.d.  400  to  900, 
fostered  feudalism? 

5.  Problems,  domestic  and  foreign,  facing 
Charlemagne  in  his  efforts  to  create  an  orderly, 
permanent  empire. 

Puzzlers.  1.  After  500  people  looked  to  nearby 
nobles  or  leaders  for  protection  and  justice 
rather  than  to  the  king. 

2.  U nder  feudalism  land  was  neither  bought 
nor  sold. 

3.  Under  feudalism  a  noble  could  be  both  a 
lord  and  a  vassal. 

Book  Reviews.  K.  Pyle,  Charlemagne  and  His 
Knights;  G.  Linnell,  Behind  the  Battlements; 
M.  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  Everyday  Life  in 
Roman  Britain. 

Quiz  Contest.  In  the  manner  of  a  radio  or  TV 
contest  review,  in  ancient  history,  the  notable 
(a)  men,  (b)  date-events,  (c)  contributions 
to  human  culture  and  progress. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  decline  of  the  Mero¬ 
vingians;  or  of  the  Carolingians. 


2.  Life  and  conditions  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

3.  How  Charlemagne  conducted  his  govern¬ 
ment. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Migrations  of  the  Germanic 
tribes. 

2.  Invasions  of  Europe  from  all  points  of 
the  compass  between  400  and  1400. 

3.  Changing  map  of  the  Mediterranean 
World,  as  of  200  b.c.,  a.d.  200  and  a.d.  600. 

4.  Contrast  Diocletian’s  world  with  that  of 
Charlemagne  five  hundred  years  later. 

5.  Divisions  of  Charlemagne’s  Empire  and 
the  modern  nations  that  emerged  from  them. 
Cartoons.  1.  “Charlemagne,  Protector  of  Chris¬ 
tianity!” 

2.  Martel  closes  the  door  of  Europe  on 
Islam. 

3.  A  monk  of  Rouen  pictures  a  Viking  raid. 
Model  or  Drawing.  A  Germanic  village. 
Map.  Of  the  Roman  Empire,  about  a.d.  500, 
showing  the  Germanic  kingdoms. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Contrast  between  Germanic 
law  and  justice,  and  Roman. 

2.  Commingling  of  Roman  and  Germanic 
cultures,  about  a.d.  600. 

3.  Feudal  relations,  rights,  and  duties. 

4.  Medieval  chivalry. 

Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  Coronation  scene, 
Christmas  800,  in  St.  Peter’s. 

2.  Feudal  ceremony  of  homage  and  investi¬ 
ture. 

Illustrated  Talk.  Rise  of  the  Romance  and 
Germanic  languages. 

Things  to  Write.  Essay:  “Remnants  of  Feudal¬ 
ism  in  Modern  Europe.” 

2.  Interview:  With  Charlemagne,  on  his 
plans  for  education. 

3.  A  Roman  of  a.d.  350  writes  to  a  friend 
in  Constantinople  about  conditions  in  Italy; 
a  similar  letter  by  his  grandson  in  a.d.  450. 

4.  A  missionary  describes  the  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Germans  about  a.d.  400.  (See  D. 
Mills,  The  Middle  Ages;  J.  R.  Green,  Short 
History  of  the  English  People.) 

5.  News  accounts:  ( a )  “Church  Gains  Ally 
— Clovis  Converted!”  ( b )  “Islam  Stopped  at 
Tours!”  ( c )  “Charlemagne  Now  Emperor — 
Christmas  Coronation  in  Rome.” 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Henry  Bradley,  The  Goths ; 
Thomas  Bulfinch  (Ed.) ,  Legends  of  Charle- 
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magne ;  Henry  Newbolt,  The  Book  of  the 
Happy  Warrior;  M.  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell, 
Everyday  Life  in  Roman  Britain;  E.  M.  Tap- 
pan,  When  Knights  Were  Bold. 

Advanced.  R.  F.  Aragon,  The  Transition  from 
the  Ancient  to  the  Medieval  World;  W.  O. 
Ault,  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages;  R.  G.  Col- 

2.  How  the  Church 

The  Importance  of  the  Medieval 
Church.  In  the  Middle  Ages  all  Christians 
believed  that  God  had  prescribed  the  form 
of  government  for  the  Church  and  had 
given  its  officers,  the  clergy,  the  authority 
to  teach  and  explain  the  principles  of  the 
religion.  Anyone  who,  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  refused  to  submit  to  the  Church  was 
disobeying  God  and  could  not  hope  to  es¬ 
cape  eternal  punishment.  It  was  this  belief 
that  gave  the  Church  its  great  power  and 
influence  and  caused  it  to  be  respected  even 
in  the  worst  of  times. 

The  barbarian  tribes  who  invaded  the 
empire  were  ignorant,  violent,  and  undis¬ 
ciplined.  They  put  an  end  to  the  Roman 
form  of  government  and  destroyed  much  of 
ancient  culture.  They  might  have  destroyed 
still  more  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
Church,  which  preserved  some  knowledge 
of  past  ways  and  thus  became  the  teacher 
of  medieval  Europe  in  many  things  besides 
religion. 

The  Organization  of  the  Church.  The 

Church  had  built  up  its  organization  at  a 
time  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  still  in 
a  vigorous  condition.  So  it  was  natural  that 
its  form  of  government  should  be  patterned 
on  that  of  the  empire.  When  the  imperial 
officials  disappeared,  the  officials  of  the 
Church  remained  and  continued  to  be 
obeyed,  because  they  were  believed  to  de¬ 
rive  their  authority  from  God  and  not  from 
a  political  ruler.  The  Church  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  one  institution  of  earlier  days  that 
continued  to  have  a  strong  influence  on 
men’s  thought  and  conduct. 


lingwood,  Roman  Britain;  F.  W.  Cornish, 
Chivalry;  ].  G.  Coulter,  Old  France;  G.  G. 
Coulton,  The  Medieval  Scene;  H.  W.  C.  Davis, 
Charlemagne ;  Thomas  Hodgkin,  Theodoric 
the  Goth;  Charles  Kingsley,  The  Roman  and 
the  Teuton;  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  The  Byzantine 
Empire. 

Promoted  Civilization 

Just  as  the  empire  was  divided  into  many 
provinces  each  ruled  by  a  governor,  so  the 
Church  was  divided  into  districts  called 
“dioceses,”  each  governed  by  an  official 
called  a  bishop.  Bishops  were  believed  to 
be  the  successors  of  the  apostles  and  to  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  powers  that  Christ  had  given  to 
his  twelve  disciples.  Bishops  had  full  au¬ 
thority  over  their  dioceses  in  all  church 
matters  and  were  assisted  by  subordinate 
officials,  the  priests  and  deacons,  whom 
they  themselves  appointed  and  controlled. 

A  number  of  dioceses  were  grouped  to¬ 
gether  into  a  church  “province.”  One  of 
the  bishops  in  each  group  (the  bishop  of 
the  most  important  city)  was  called  the 
archbishop  and  had  general  supervision 
over  all  the  other  bishops  of  his  province. 
By  the  time  Christianity  became  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  whole  empire,  the  arch¬ 
bishops  of  the  four  greatest  cities,  namely, 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  had  each  gained  the  right  to 
supervise  all  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
of  his  part  of  the  world.  These  four  high 
officials  were  called  patriarchs. 

The  system  of  church  government  by 
priests,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs 
was  the  one  finally  adopted  by  the  Church 
in  the  eastern  or  Greek-speaking  part  of 
the  empire.  But  the  Latin-speaking  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  West  also  believed  that  God 
had  established  a  central  government  over 
the  whole  Church;  that  he  had  appointed 
one  man,  St.  Peter,  with  supreme  author¬ 
ity  not  only  over  other  bishops  but  also  over 
all  Christians;  and  that  the  bishops  of  the 
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city  of  Rome  were  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  and  possessed  the  same  authority. 
The  title  of  Pope  was  given  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome  and  under  that  title  he  ruled  the 
whole  western  Church  until  after  1500.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  various  states  in 
northern  Europe  declared  the  Pope  had 
no  right  to  such  great  authority.  They 
withdrew  from  the  old  or  Catholic  organ¬ 
ization  and  established  churches  of  their 
own,  known  as  Protestant  churches.  After 
this  so-called  “reformation,”  or  Protestant 
revolution,  the  people  of  western  Europe 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  churches  in¬ 
stead  of  belonging  to  a  single  Church  as 
they  had  done  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  addition  to  the  officials  who  governed 
the  Church,  there  was  another  kind  of 
clergy,  the  monks,  who  played  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  monks  was  to  lead 
holy  lives.  They  renounced  all  worldly 
pleasures  and  activities  and  retired  to  live 
by  themselves  in  monasteries  under  the 
strictest  discipline.  The  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  their  lives  had  been  drawn  up  as  early 
as  529  by  the  Italian,  St.  Benedict.  His 
Rule,  as  it  was  called,  provided  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  each  monastery  by  an  abbot  to 
whom  the  monks  owed  absolute  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  members  took  solemn  vows  to 
give  up  all  private  property,  to  renounce 
marriage  and  family  ties,  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  prayer  and  labor,  and  to  continue 
until  death  in  their  chosen  way  of  life. 

Although  the  monk  himself  could  own 
no  property,  the  monastery  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  could  do  so.  Thus,  through  gifts  of 
pious  laymen,  many  monasteries  came  into 
possession  of  great  tracts  of  land.  Some  of 
the  income  of  this  property  was  spent  in 
charity  or  otherwise  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  population. 

The  monastic  Rule  required  every  monk 
to  spend  certain  hours  of  the  day  in  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  abbot.  Some  la¬ 


bored  in  the  fields.  Others  kept  the  ac¬ 
counts  or  supervised  the  labors  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  living  on  monastic  lands.  Still  others 
—the  most  intelligent— were  set  to  copying 
scrolls,  to  studying,  or  to  teaching  the 
younger  monks.  To  this  last  class  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  most  of  the  ancient  lit¬ 
erature  that  has  come  down  to  us,  as  well 
as  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  many  monks  wrote  manuscripts 
as  well  as  copied  them.  Until  late  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  monasteries  were  the  chief 
centers  of  learning  in  Europe. 

In  many  ways,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
Church’s  organization  was  like  that  of  the 
old  Roman  Empire.  The  Pope,  residing  in 
Rome  and  supervising  the  whole  Church, 
may  be  compared  to  the  emperor;  the  arch¬ 
bishops,  to  the  governors  of  provinces;  the 
bishops,  to  the  rulers  of  smaller  divisions 
called  municipalities;  and  the  priests  to  the 
lesser  imperial  officials.  You  might  even 
bring  the  monks  into  this  comparison  and 
say  they  corresponded  to  the  Roman  army, 
although  they  were  men  of  peace,  not  war. 
They  were  located  in  compact  groups  like 
Christian  garrisons  throughout  Europe. 
They  were  subject  to  the  strictest  disci¬ 
pline;  and  they  were  bound  to  obey  with¬ 
out  question  the  orders  of  their  command¬ 
ing  officer,  the  abbot. 

The  Church  as  the  Preserver  of  Civili¬ 
zation.  The  Church  kept  alive  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Roman  forms  of  government.  It  also 
preserved  some  of  the  culture  of  older  days 
and  handed  this  culture  on  to  the  people 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  spread  of  civilization  among  the 
tribes  of  central  and  northern  Europe  be¬ 
gan  with  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
This  missionary  work  among  the  barbar¬ 
ians  started  in  England  where  Roman  ways 
of  life  had  disappeared  after  the  invasion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  597  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory  I  sent  out  a  band  of  monks  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  these  people.  Within  two 
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Monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order  Plowing  Their  Fields 

The  Cistercian  Order  was  founded  at  Citeaux,  France,  in  1098.  Their  austere  ways  of  living  were  pat¬ 
terned  after  those  of  the  Benedictines. 


generations  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  aban¬ 
doned  their  pagan  religion  and  been 
brought  into  close  relations  with  the  more 
advanced  parts  of  Europe.  A  hundred  years 
later  an  English  monk,  St.  Boniface,  went 
over  to  the  continent  and  converted  the 
Germans  living  east  of  the  river  Rhine. 

The  Slavic  peoples  of  central  and  east¬ 
ern  Europe  were  converted  by  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Those  in  the  central  districts,  such 
as  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles,  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Latin  Church  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  religious  authority  of  the  Pope. 
The  more  eastern  Slavs,  the  Russian  and 
the  Balkan  peoples,  became,  on  the  other 
hand,  members  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
looked  for  guidance  to  Constantinople  in¬ 
stead  of  to  Rome.  This  religious  division 
between  the  western  and  eastern  Slavs  has 


continued  through  all  later  history,  giving 
to  one  section  of  them  a  Latin  type  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  to  the  other  a  Greek  type. 

Learning  almost  entirely  disappeared 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  few  people  knew  how  to  read  or  write. 
But  some  education  was  necessary  for  the 
clergy  in  order  that  they  might  understand 
the  teachings  of  the  Church.  It  was  also 
necessary,  so  that  they  might  keep  in  touch 
with  church  officials  elsewhere,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  church  services,  which  were  in  the 
Latin  language.  Therefore  the  Church  es- 
tablished  schools  to  train  its  priests  and 
bishops.  Here,  not  only  religious  books, 
but  other  writings  as  well  were  studied  and 
thus  some  knowledge  of  ancient  literature 
was  kept  alive.  The  schools  of  the  Church 
were  allowed  to  teach  other  scholars  besides 
the  clergy  and  in  this  way  a  small  amount 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


A  Medieval  Monastery 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Vulmer,  Pas-de-Calais,  France.  Notice:  A.  Church;  B.  Cloisters;  C.  Dormitory;  D.  Din¬ 
ing  Hall;  E.  Guest  House;  F.  Infirmary;  L.  Garden;  K.  Abbot’s  Residence;  O.  Fish  Pond. 


of  education  found  its  way  into  other  classes 
of  society. 

The  Church  owned  vast  amounts  of  land 
given  to  it  by  the  faithful.  It  also  received 
many  fees  and  payments  of  various  kinds 
from  the  people.  It  was  a  wealthy  institu¬ 
tion  and  part  of  its  wealth  was  used  to 
build  churches,  to  decorate  altars  and 
shrines  for  the  saints,  and  to  furnish  robes 
and  vestments  for  the  clergy.  Such  things 
required  skilled  workmen,  such  as  masons, 
stonecutters,  ironworkers,  ivory  carvers, 
jewelers,  and  the  like.  The  Romans  had 
possessed  great  skill  in  these  things,  but 
the  knowledge  of  such  arts  would  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  troubled  days  that  followed 
if  the  Church  had  not  kept  it  alive  by  em¬ 
ploying  skilled  workers  for  its  own  needs 
and  protecting  these  workers  against  the 


violence  of  the  time.  In  this  way,  many  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  earlier  days  were 
handed  down  to  later  times  instead  of  being 
lost  altogether. 

The  Church  Falls  a  Victim  to  Feudal¬ 
ism.  The  Church  was  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  civilization  of  earlier  days  was 
passed  on  to  later  generations.  But  after 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  (814),  its  or¬ 
ganization  fell  under  the  control  of  men 
who  used  it  for  purposes  of  their  own.  For 
200  years  and  more,  much  of  its  influence 
and  leadership  were  lost.  During  that  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Norsemen  were  invading  and 
plundering  Europe,  the  feudal  nobles  were 
fighting  among  themselves  for  land  and 
power.  Orderly  government  disappeared. 
Since  the  Church  owned  so  much  land  and 
had  so  much  influence,  the  nobles  wished 
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to  make  use  of  such  things  for  their  own 
advantage.  This  they  did,  not  by  openly 
seizing  its  property,  but  by  getting  control 
of  the  higher  offices  and  so  making  the 
clergy  their  supporters. 

Bishops  were  supposed  to  be  elected  by 
the  clergy  and  people  of  their  dioceses. 
Even  the  Pope,  who  was  also  bishop  of 
Rome,  was  thus  chosen  by  the  people  of 
that  city.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
powerful  noble  to  force  the  people  to 
choose  the  man  he  himself  nominated.  In 
this  way  most  of  the  Church  officials,  from 
the  Pope  down,  came  to  be  really  appointed 
by  the  strongest  feudal  noble  in  each  dis¬ 
trict.  Even  the  monasteries  fell  under  feu¬ 
dal  control,  for  under  pretense  of  defend¬ 
ing  monastic  lands  the  nobles  got  most  of 
the  income  into  their  own  hands.  Then 
they  dictated  to  the  monks  whom  they 
should  elect  as  their  abbot. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  Church 
lost  control  of  much  of  its  property.  What 
was  worse,  it  lost  the  power  of  selecting  its 
own  officials  and  directing  its  own  policy. 
The  higher  clergy  devoted  their  energies 
to  the  interests  of  the  nobles  who  appointed 
them  more  than  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
The  schools  established  in  earlier  times  fell 
into  decay.  Education  began  to  decline. 
The  clergy  were  no  longer  held  in  as  great 
respect  as  formerly  and  the  Church  conse¬ 
quently  lost  much  of  its  influence  among 
the  people. 

Reform  in  the  Church  Restores  Its  Lead¬ 
ership.  Not  all  members  of  the  clergy  sub¬ 
mitted  tamely  to  feudal  control.  Especially 
among  the  monks  were  to  be  found,  here 
and  there,  men  determined  to  bring  about 
a  reform.  Shortly  after  the  year  900  one 
such  group  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny  in 
eastern  France  secured  the  help  of  a  power¬ 
ful  feudal  lord  and  freed  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  from  outside  interference.  The 
monks  of  Cluny  soon  became  famous  for 
the  strictness  and  piety  of  their  lives.  Other 


French  Crosif.r  of  the  Thirteenth  Century 

The  staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  resembling  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  crook  and  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  pastoral 
office.  Notice  in  the  curl  of  the  volute  of  this  crosier 
a  representation  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon. 

monasteries  followed  their  example,  and 
gradually  men  from  all  classes  of  society 
began  to  demand  that  the  Church  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  on  its  work  in  its  own  way, 
independent  of  the  feudal  nobles. 

Finally  the  reform  movement  gained 
such  wide  support  that  feudal  rulers  were 
forced  to  give  up  part  of  their  powers  in 
the  appointment  of  Church  officials.  In 
1059  the  Roman  nobles  lost  the  right  of 
choosing  the  Pope.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  day,  he  has  been  elected  by  the 
principal  clergy,  called  cardinals.  Similar 
changes  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
made  in  the  choice  of  bishops  and  abbots 
and  thus  the  Church  again  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization. 

Secular  rulers  naturally  opposed  these 
changes  as  long  as  possible  and  the  bitter 
struggle  between  them  and  the  reformers 
was  called  the  Investiture  Controversy,  be¬ 
cause  the  bestowal  of  a  Church  office  was 
known  as  investiture.  The  struggle  lasted 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  but  came  to  an 
end  in  1122  when  the  ruler  of  Germany 
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signed  an  agreement  with  the  Pope  (called 
the  Concordat  of  Worms) ,  defining  the 
rights  of  both  government  and  Church  in 
the  filling  of  Church  offices.  The  same  sort 
of  compromise  was  also  agreed  to  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Church  Leads  Europe  to  Distant 
Fields.  The  investiture  struggle  had  aroused 
intense  feeling  among  all  classes.  As  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  gradually  swung  to  the  side 
of  the  Church,  religious  enthusiasm  spread 
among  the  people.  This  feeling  reached  its 
height  about  1100,  and  just  at  that  time 
startling  news  reached  western  Europe. 
The  Mohammedans  were  renewing  their 
attacks  on  the  Christians  of  the  East  and 
threatening  to  seize  Constantinople  and 
destroy  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Pope 
seized  this  opportunity  of  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  Europe  and  proclaiming 


War  Machine  about  the  Time  of  the  Crusades 


Note  the  soldiers  fighting  on  the  bridge  let  down 
from  the  wooden  tower.  The  archers  on  the  ground 
are  protected  by  shields  held  by  servants  from  stones 
which  the  defenders  hurl  from  the  wall. 


a  holy  war  of  the  Christians  against  the 
enemies  of  the  faith. 

The  First  Crusade.  In  1095  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  II  summoned  a  great  council  attended 
by  churchmen  and  nobles  alike.  At  this 
assembly  he  called  on  the  people  of  Europe 
to  take  up  arms  and  rescue  from  infidel 
hands  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  holy 
towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  made 
sacred  by  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus. 
The  Pope’s  appeal  met  with  enthusiastic 
response  throughout  western  Europe.  As 
the  news  spread  from  country  to  country, 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
from  all  classes  of  society,  knights,  peas¬ 
ants,  and  townsmen,  took  the  cross  as  their 
emblem  and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land. 
Most  of  them  never  reached  Palestine. 
Many  died  or  were  killed  on  the  way.  Oth¬ 
ers  lost  courage  and  returned  home. 

But  after  three  years  of  hardship  and 
desperate  fighting  some  20,000  fighting  men 
finally  reached  Jerusalem  and  in  1099  took 
that  city  by  storm.  From  there  they  quickly 
overran  the  neighboring  districts  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  Christian  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
covering  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory 
from  the  River  Jordan  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast.  Here  some  of  the  crusaders 
settled  down  to  rule  the  land.  Others  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  the  towns  to  carry 
on  trade  with  the  peoples  of  the  East. 
Many,  having  fulfilled  their  vows  to  the 
Church,  returned  to  their  homes  in  Europe. 

The  Later  Crusades.  The  First  Crusade 
was  a  success,  but  the  western  Christians 
were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  per¬ 
manently  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Moham¬ 
medan  rulers,  who  had  at  first  refused  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  crusaders, 
gradually  united  their  efforts  and  won  back 
the  land  step  by  step.  Each  time  the  Mos¬ 
lems  1  gained  a  victory,  a  new  expedition 
would  set  out  from  Europe  to  recover  the 

1  Mohammedan,  Moslem,  and  Saracen  are  all  terms 
applied  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed’s  religion. 
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Richard  the  Lion  Heart  on  a  Crusade 

This  English  king  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Philip  II  of  France  in  the  Third  Crusade. 


lost  territory,  but  not  one  of  the  later  Cru¬ 
sades  was  successful.  For  nearly  200  years 
the  struggle  continued  and  altogether  eight 
large  expeditions  are  recorded,  in  addition 
to  many  small  enterprises. 

The  strangest  of  these  enterprises  was  the 
so-called  Children’s  Crusade.  In  the  year 
1212  great  bands  of  children  gathered  in 
various  places  in  western  Europe  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  they  had  been  called  by  the 
Lord  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Moslems.  They  wandered  about  from  place 
to  place,  receiving  little  sympathy  from  the 
inhabitants.  Some  were  said  to  have  been 
seized  by  heartless  men  and  sold  as  slaves; 
some  starved  to  death;  and  some  found 
their  way  back  to  their  homes.  Thus  this 
curious  movement  came  to  an  unhappy 
end. 


In  1187  Saladin,  the  great  Moslem 
leader,  captured  Jerusalem  and  other  sa¬ 
cred  places,  and  thereafter  the  Christians 
were  confined  to  the  seaports  along  the 
coast.  One  by  one  these  too  were  captured 
and  finally,  in  1291  the  last  of  them  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  The  Cru¬ 
sades  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  Influence  of  the  Crusades  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Though  in  the  long  run  a  failure,  the 
Crusades  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  life  of  Europe.  For  two  centuries  peo¬ 
ple  were  visiting  the  East  and  thousands 
returned  home  to  tell  of  the  wonders  they 
had  seen.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Moslems 
still  retained  much  of  that  learning  of 
earlier  days  which  had  long  since  been  for¬ 
gotten  in  Europe.  The  travelers  brought 
home  some  knowledge  of  this  higher  cul- 
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tine  and  in  this  way  helped  the  Europeans 
to  advance  faster  in  civilization  than  they 
would  have  done  if  left  to  themselves.  Thus 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
a  better  knowledge  of  mathematics,  medi¬ 
cine,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  various 
other  branches  of  learning  was  obtained. 
People  likewise  learned  from  the  East  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  building,  greater  skill 
in  metal  work,  and  new  ideas  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  Crusades  also  gave  rise  to  a  new  lit¬ 
erature,  written  in  the  language  of  the 
common  people  instead  of  in  Latin  as  here¬ 
tofore.  Everyone  was  eager  to  hear  of  ad¬ 
venture  in  distant  lands  and  such  events 
were  the  subject  of  numberless  tales  com¬ 
posed  in  the  new  national  languages.  In 
many  ways  the  Crusades  gave  people  a 
wider  outlook,  and  caused  them  to  think 
by  revealing  different  ways  of  life  and  a 
higher  civilization  than  they  had  known 
before.  Feudal  Europe  was  thus  awakened 
in  much  the  same  way  as  a  person  nowa¬ 
days  is  educated  by  traveling  in  foreign 
countries.  The  most  important  influence  of 
the  Crusades,  however,  is  seen  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  trade  and  the  growth  of  towns 
during  this  period. 

The  constant  intercourse  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  East  did  much  to  improve 
shipping.  The  thousands  who  passed  back 
and  forth  found  travel  by  sea  quicker  and 
safer  than  travel  by  land.  The  people  living 
in  the  seaports  of  Italy  and  southern 
France  learned  to  build  larger  and  larger 
ships  to  accommodate  the  travelers.  Sailors 
gained  experience  and  became  skillful  in 
handling  large  vessels.  The  use  of  the  com¬ 
pass  was  introduced  to  tell  the  direction  in 
cloudy  weather  or  when  out  of  sight  of 
land.  The  art  of  navigation  was  thus  de¬ 
veloped  and  this  made  possible  the  later 
age  of  discovery  which  was  to  open  a  new 
world  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  ships  which  carried  people  to  the 


Holy  Land  also  carried  goods  which  were 
traded  for  the  products  of  the  East— such 
as  spices,  jewels,  silks,  oriental  rugs,  glass, 
and  other  valuable  articles.  These  things 
had  scarcely  been  known  before  in  feudal 
Europe  and  the  demand  for  such  luxuries 
created  an  active  commerce.  Merchants 
grew  wealthy  from  the  trade,  and  many 
people  turned  from  agriculture  to  manu¬ 
facturing  in  order  to  provide  the  goods  to 
exchange  for  eastern  products.  Cities  grew 
in  population  and  in  importance  and 
traded  actively  with  one  another  as  well  as 
with  eastern  lands. 

The  growth  of  cities  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  a  new  class  of  people  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  the  townsmen.  They  were  not 
dependent  on  feudal  landlords  for  their 
living  and  they  desired  a  central  govern¬ 
ment  strong  enough  to  put  down  feudal 
warfare  and  robbery  and  so  make  the  coun¬ 
try  safe  for  trade  and  travel.  These  towns¬ 
men  were  willing  to  pay  for  protection  and 
became  the  chief  allies  of  the  kings  when 
the  latter  sought  to  bring  the  feudal  nobles 
under  control. 

The  Church  Did  Much  of  the  Work  of 
Modern  Governments.  The  Church,  as  we 
have  seen,  aroused  the  people  to  under¬ 
take  the  Crusades  and  supported  that  move¬ 
ment  for  two  centuries.  During  the  same 
period,  it  assumed  leadership  in  many 
other  activities  such  as  education,  charity, 
justice,  social  life,  and  the  like. 

The  entire  work  of  education  was  in  the 
Church’s  hands.  No  other  schools  existed. 
The  pupils  were  mostly  those  preparing  to 
become  members  of  the  clergy.  But  even 
the  few  laymen  who  wanted  an  education 
could  find  no  other  place  to  study. 

So,  too,  the  relief  of  poverty  and  suffering 
was  left  entirely  to  the  Church.  A  portion 
of  its  great  wealth  was  always  used  to  help 
the  poor.  Charity  sometimes  took  the  form 
of  supplying  food  and  clothing  to  paupers; 
sometimes,  of  founding  hospitals  for  the 
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victims  of  leprosy  or  other  diseases  common 
to  the  time.  The  hospitals  also  took  care  of 
travelers,  orphans,  or  others  who  needed 
help.  The  secular  powers  felt  little  interest 
in  these  matters. 

The  Church  had  its  own  law  courts,  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  diocese  and  presided  over 
by  the  bishop  or  his  official.  These  courts 
dealt  not  only  with  ordinary  Church  ques¬ 
tions,  but  with  all  matters,  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal,  in  which  members  of  the  clergy  were 
involved.  They  also  handled  questions  of 
Church  property,  settled  the  estates  of  de¬ 
ceased  persons,  and  even  passed  upon  busi¬ 
ness  contracts  if  the  parties  had  taken  an 
oath  to  keep  the  contract.  In  addition,  wid¬ 
ows,  orphans,  and  certain  other  classes 
might  take  their  cases  before  the  Church 
courts  instead  of  the  secular  ones  if  they 
cared  to  do  so.  Many  people  preferred  to 
do  this  because  they  felt  that  Church  courts 
gave  better  justice. 

The  Church  also  tried  to  encourage 
peace  and  maintain  order  by  forbidding 
private  warfare  on  certain  days  of  the  week 
(this  was  called  the  Truce  of  God);  and 
by  threatening  with  divine  wrath  the  most 
violent  of  the  nobles.  But  such  efforts  met 
with  small  success  and  did  little  to  restrain 
fighting  and  bloodshed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  medieval  Church 
performed  many  services  for  society  which 
in  modern  times  are  considered  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  civil  government.  One  reason 
for  this  was  that  governments  in  those  days 
were  so  poorly  organized,  and  had  so  little 


The  room  in  a  monastery  set  apart  lor  the  scribes 
or  copyists  was  called  the  scriptorium. 

money  to  spend,  that  they  could  not  do 
the  work  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  kings  began 
to  grow  stronger.  They  collected  more 
taxes,  appointed  better  officials,  and  finally 
took  over  many  of  the  non-religious  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Church.  Consequently,  the 
Church  became  less  important  in  the  eyes 
of  many  people.  This  is  one  of  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  part  of  Europe  broke  away  from 
the  old  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  was  the  Church  the  main  civilizing 
agency  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

2.  How  did  the  organization  of  the  Church 
resemble  that  of  the  Roman  Empire? 

3.  What  was  the  chief  religious  division 
among  Europeans  in  the  Middle  Ages? 


4.  What  were  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Church  helped  preserve  Roman  civilization? 

5.  Why  did  the  Church  fall  into  decay  in 
the  early  days  of  feudalism? 

6.  Were  the  Crusades  a  success  or  failure? 

7.  How  did  the  Crusades  influence  Europe? 

8.  Why  did  the  Church  seem  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  now? 
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TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


medieval 

secular 

diocese 

protestant 

St.  Benedict 

conversion 

Gregory  I 

cardinal 

vestments 

Cluny 

abbot 

St.  Boniface 

catholic 

Czech 

infidel 

investiture 

archbishop 

Saracen 

manuscript 

Saladin 

patriarch 

Slavs 

pope 

crusade 

monastery 

Truce  of  God 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  How  Europe  benefited  from  the 
Crusades. 

2.  How  the  Church  preserved  and  advanced 
civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  Reasons  why  Churchmen  were  drawn 
into  the  feudal  system;  the  bad  consequences. 
Puzzlers.  1.  Why  did  medieval  rulers  often 
place  clergymen  in  political  positions? 

2.  Medieval  parents  let  their  little  children 
go  off  without  them  on  a  crusade  to  Asia. 

3.  “The  monks  dignified  human,  manual 
labor.” 

4.  “In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
crusaders  rode  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with 
the  heads  of  slain  Saracens  strapped  to  their 
saddlebows.” 

Book  Reviews.  I.  M.  Bolton,  The  Young 
Knight;  W.  S.  Davis,  God  Wills  It,  or  The 
Beauty  of  the  Purple;  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton, 
The  Story  of  the  Crusades;  E.  Stein,  Our  Little 
Crusader  Cousin  of  Long  Ago;  Sir  W.  Scott, 
The  Talisman. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  St.  Benedict  and  the  wise  pro¬ 
visions  of  his  Rule. 

2.  Contributions  of  medieval  monasteries. 

3.  Origin  of  the  papacy  and  why  always  a 
Roman  bishop  is  Pope. 

4.  The  extraordinary  story  of  Henry  IV  and 
Hildebrand  and  the  Pope’s  victory  at  Canossa. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  Children’s  Crusade. 

2.  The  College  of  Cardinals. 

3.  Order  of  Cluny:  its  origins,  reforms,  and 
influence  upon  monasteries. 

4.  Investiture  Controversy  (Conflict) . 

5.  Changes  in  western  castles,  weapons  and 
warfare  as  a  result  of  the  Crusades. 


Things  to  Write.  1.  A  nobleman,  with  Richard 
the  Lion  Heart  on  the  Third  Crusade,  writes 
from  Palestine  to  his  wife. 

2.  The  sermon  of  a  priest,  driving  home  the 
bad  consequences  of  lay  investiture. 

3.  A  novice  in  a  monastery,  in  a  letter  home, 
tells  of  his  life  and  duties. 

Biographies.  St.  Benedict;  Gregory  VII;  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Lion  Heart;  Saladin. 

Charts.  1.  Medieval  Church  organization. 

2.  The  major  crusades,  showing  dates,  lead¬ 
ers,  accomplishments. 

Cartoons.  1.  A  French  knight  on  the  first 
Crusade  portrays  Greeks  as  womanish  and 
weak. 

2.  A  Greek,  similarly,  depicts  Westerners  as 
barbarians. 

3.  The  soldier,  Henry  IV,  abject  before 
Pope  Gregory  VII,  at  Canossa. 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  crusades  and  their  results. 

2.  Moslem,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  pagan  regions  of  Europe,  about  875. 

3.  The  various  rulers  of  Palestine,  1950  b.c. 
to  a.d.  1950. 

Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  Meeting  of  Saladin  and 
Richard  (1192)  ;  Saladin  agrees  to  permit  pil¬ 
grim  Christians  to  enter  Jerusalem. 

2.  Actions  and  conversations  of  medieval 
Christians  seeing  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem  for  first  time. 
Illustrated  Talks.  1.  Noted  medieval  churches 
and  monasteries.  (Travel  and  tourist  agencies 
are  a  source  for  pictures.) 

2.  Weapons  and  siege  equipment  of  Cru¬ 
saders. 

3.  The  picture  on  page  184  (see  pp.  183, 
189)  is  quite  typical  of  the  plan  of  a  monastery. 
Use  it  to  describe  features  of  monasteries  and 
monastic  life. 
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of  the  Happy  Warrior;  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton, 
The  Story  of  the  Crusades. 

Advanced.  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford, 
The  Crusades;  E.  Barker,  The  Crusades;  Gus¬ 
tav  Kruger,  The  Papacy;  Harold  Lamb,  The 
Crusades — Iron  Men  and  Saints;  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole,  Saladin;  A.  W.  Wishart,  A  Short  History 
of  Monks  and  Monasteries. 
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The  Needs  of  People.  People  in  all  ages 
have  much  the  same  needs  which  they  try 
to  satisfy.  First  of  all  they  must  secure  food 
and  clothing.  But  in  addition,  they  feel  the 
need  of  social  life  and  contact  with  others; 
they  wish  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  regard¬ 
ing  the  world  about  them  and  to  know  how 
it  is  run;  they  desire  to  express  their  own 
ideas  and  to  learn  the  ideas  of  other  people; 
and,  finally,  they  need  some  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  settle  disputes  among  them¬ 
selves  and  to  protect  the  community  from 
outside  attack.  The  way  the  people  in  the 
Middle  Ages  met  these  various  needs  is 
what  we  mean  by  medieval  civilization. 

The  Peasants  Work  the  Land.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  majority  of  people  were 
peasants,  that  is,  workers  on  the  land.  The 
land  they  worked  was  not  divided  into  sep¬ 
arate  farms  but  was  organized  in  large  es¬ 
tates,  called  manors,  which  were  owned  by 
the  feudal  lords.  The  peasants  therefore 
did  not  own  the  land  they  worked;  but  each 
was  given  a  “holding”  of  a  few  acres;  and 
this  could  not  be  taken  away  from  them  so 
long  as  they  fulfilled  their  obligations  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  These  obligations 
consisted  of  giving  a  part  of  their  crops  to 
the  lord;  working  certain  days  each  week 
on  the  lord’s  land;  and  submitting  all  dis¬ 
putes  to  the  lord’s  court. 

Most  of  the  peasants  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  were  serfs.  That  is,  they  were  bound 
to  the  land.  If  they  attempted  to  run  away 
they  were  pursued  and  brought  back  by 
the  lord.  The  serf’s  children  were  likewise 
bound  to  the  land  and  could  not  leave  the 
manor  without  the  lord’s  permission.  But 
they  inherited  their  father’s  land  on  his 
death  and  were  subject  to  the  same  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  peasants  or  serfs  did  not  live 
scattered  about  the  manor,  but  close  to¬ 
gether  in  a  little  village  of  huts,  which  they 
left  each  day  to  work  in  the  fields. 


A  Farm  Scene  in  the  Middle  Ages 


Note  the  different  agricultural  implements.  The 
man  with  the  bag  is  sowing  wheat. 


The  manor  was  divided  into  ploughland 
for  crop  raising,  and  common  land  where 
the  peasants  might  collect  firewood  and 
also  pasture  their  lean  livestock.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  each  one  might  keep,  however, 
was  strictly  limited  by  custom.  The  land 
held  by  each  peasant  was  not  more  than 
thirty  acres.  This  was  divided  into  long, 
narrow  strips,  an  acre  or  half-acre  in  size. 
The  strips  were  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  manor.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
give  each  man  an  equal  share  of  the  good 
and  bad  land.  Something  like  one  third  of 
the  crop  land  was  reserved  for  the  lord  of 
the  manor  and  was  worked  for  him  by  each 
peasant.  In  addition,  each  one  was  obliged 
to  give  the  lord  a  portion  of  his  own  crops 
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as  part  of  the  rent  for  his  holding,  d  he 
lord’s  income,  therefore,  was  not  in  money, 
but  consisted  of  the  crops  produced  by  the 
peasant. 

Since  each  man’s  holding  was  made  up 
of  many  small  strips  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  the  manor,  a  worker  could  not  de¬ 
vote  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  land. 
Instead,  the  peasants  were  organized  into 
gangs  under  the  direction  of  an  overseer 
and  these  gangs,  starting  at  certain  points, 
worked  all  the  strips  in  turn,  as  they  came 
to  them. 

But  the  same  soil  could  not  be  ploughed 
and  planted  every  year  without  exhausting 
its  fertility.  So  the  crop  land  of  the  manor 
was  separated  into  three  great  divisions. 
On  one  was  planted  wheat;  on  another,  rye, 
barley,  and  similar  crops;  while  the  third 
section  was  left  uncultivated  for  rest  and 
for  grazing.  Every  season  a  different  section 
was  left  “fallow,”  so  that  each  one  had  its 
turn  of  rest  every  three  years.  This  “three- 
field  system”  was  a  crude  form  of  rotation 
of  crops,  but  it  left  one  third  of  the  land 
unused  at  all  times.  You  can  see  that  under 
the  manor  system  of  farming,  little  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  could  be  applied  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Small  wonder  that  in  many  regions 
eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  crop. 

Besides  the  serfs,  there  were  usually  a 
certain  number  of  free  peasants  living  on 
the  manor.  The  freeman  owed  a  fixed 
amount  of  crops  and  services  to  the  lord 
and  this  portion  could  not  be  arbitrarily 
increased.  Moreover,  he  could  abandon  his 
land  and  move  elsewhere  on  the  payment 
of  certain  fees.  The  serf,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  neither  abandon  his  land,  nor  could 
he  appeal  to  any  outsider  against  the  arbi¬ 
trary  demands  of  his  lord.  His  only  pro¬ 
tection  was  custom  and  the  self-interest  of 
the  noble,  who  did  not  want  to  lose  his 
workers  by  ruining  them  completely. 

In  earliest  days,  most  of  the  peasants  were 


serfs,  but  from  the  eleventh  century,  towns 
began  to  spring  up  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  inhabitants  were  merchants  and 
artisans  whose  activities  again  brought 
money  into  circulation.  The  townsmen  had 
to  buy  their  food  from  the  surrounding 
country  and  thus  the  peasants  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Moreover,  the  markets  in  the  towns  had 
articles  of  luxury  to  sell  to  the  feudal  nobles 
who,  therefore,  needed  money  to  purchase 
them.  Hence,  the  lord  of  the  manor  began 
to  see  the  advantage  of  letting  his  peasants 
sell  their  surplus  food  to  the  towns  and 
pay  their  rent  in  money  instead  of  in  per¬ 
sonal  services  and  a  share  of  the  crops.  In 
this  way  serfdom  began  to  disappear  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  in  its  place  we 
find  a  growing  class  of  free  peasants  rent¬ 
ing  their  land  at  a  fixed  money  rent.  This 
change  occurred  first  in  countries  like  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe  serfdom  lasted  in  many  regions 
down  to  modern  times. 

The  Townsmen  Make  and  Sell  Goods. 
The  active  industrial  life  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world  came  to  an  end  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Germanic  barbarians.  There¬ 
after,  for  500  years,  people  gained  their 
living  almost  entirely  by  tilling  the  soil. 
But  from  the  eleventh  century  on,  new 
forms  of  wealth  began  to  appear  because 
of  the  revival  of  town  life.  More  settled 
conditions  encouraged  people  to  gather  in 
growing  numbers  in  suitable  places  in  or¬ 
der  to  manufacture  goods  for  themselves 
and  to  carry  the  surplus  elsewhere  for  sale 
or  exchange.  The  Crusades  opened  up  new 
markets  in  the  East  and  taught  Europeans 
the  value  of  many  things  of  which  they  had 
previously  been  ignorant.  Commerce  and 
manufacturing  began  to  grow  rapidly  and 
revealed  new  ways  of  earning  a  living  and 
even  of  accumulating  wealth. 

How  did  the  townsmen  organize  their 
industrial  life?  In  the  Middle  Ages  people 
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did  not  work  independently  and  allow  each 
man  to  look  out  for  himself.  They  worked 
in  groups  and  under  common  regulations 
enforced  by  the  group.  This  was  true,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  farming  on  the  manor,  and 
much  the  same  principle  was  followed  by 
the  townsmen  in  their  activities. 

Each  trade  in  a  town  was  organized  into 
a  “guild,”  such  as  the  weavers,  the  shoe¬ 
makers,  the  coopers,  the  glovers,  the  fletch- 
ers  (arrow-makers)  ,  and  so  on.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  these  names  were  often  adopted 
by  the  workers  as  family  names,  such  as 
Smith,  Weaver,  Glover,  and  others,  which 
have  come  down  to  the  present.  No  one  in 
a  town  could  follow  a  trade  unless  he  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  a  guild  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rides  it  laid  down.  These  rules 
fixed  the  hours  of  work,  the  kind  of  mate¬ 
rials  that  could  be  used,  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product,  and  the  price  for  which  it 
could  be  sold. 

The  guild  was  also  a  mutual-benefit 
society.  The  members  paid  regular  dues 
and  from  these  funds  they  provided  sick- 
benefits  and  pensions  for  the  aged  and  for 
widows  and  orphans.  The  guild  undertook 
to  maintain  a  proper  standard  for  the  goods 
manufactured  and  to  prevent  competition 
among  its  members  by  giving  each  one  an 
equal  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  To  do 
this,  however,  the  number  of  men  in  each 
trade  was  limited  and  so  no  outsider  had  a 
chance  unless  the  trade  of  the  town  in¬ 
creased. 

Each  guild  member,  called  a  “master,” 
maintained  a  shop,  owned  his  tools,  bought 
the  raw  material,  and  sold  the  finished 
product  to  his  fellow  townsmen.  He  might 
be  assisted  by  one  or  more  apprentices, 
boys  who  lived  in  his  family  but  were  paid 
no  wages,  and  to  whom  he  taught  the  “mys¬ 
teries,”  or  methods,  of  his  trade.  The  ap¬ 
prenticeship  generally  lasted  seven  years 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  appren¬ 
tice  was  admitted  as  a  master  of  the  guild 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A  Guild  Craftsman 


Among  the  numerous  crafts  in  the  towns,  was  the 
making  of  glassware.  The  illustration  shows  a  glass- 
worker  and  his  shop. 


if  he  showed  the  requisite  skill  by  produc¬ 
ing  a  “master-work,”  and  if,  in  addition, 
he  possessed  the  means  of  setting  up  a  shop 
for  himself.  As  time  went  on,  a  third  class 
appeared— the  journeyman,  who  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  and  then  worked  by  the 
day  for  a  master. 

How  Commerce  Was  Revived  and  Ex¬ 
panded.  If  the  members  of  a  trade  guild 
produced  more  articles  than  they  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  to  their  fellow  townsmen,  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  the  surplus  to  the  members 
of  the  merchant  guild  of  the  town,  a  body 
made  up  of  all  those  who  traded  with  the 
outside  world.  These  traders,  like  the  arti¬ 
sans,  had  their  own  rides,  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants  and  preventing  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  different  members. 

At  stated  times,  members  of  the  merchant 
guild  would  join  in  making  up  a  caravan 
for  mutual  protection  against  robbers  and 
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plunderers,  and  would  carry  the  town’s 
products  to  distant  places  for  sale.  Impor¬ 
tant  towns  held  fairs  at  regular  periods  and 
here  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
met  to  sell  their  goods  to  one  another  and 
to  buy  a  supply  to  take  to  their  own  towns. 
When  they  returned  home,  they  set  up 
booths  in  the  local  market  place  and  sold 
to  all  comers,  both  natives  and  merchants 
from  other  places.  No  one  in  the  town 
could  buy  in  order  to  sell  again  for  a  profit 
unless  he  were  a  member  of  the  merchant 
guild. 

Commerce  grew  rapidly  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  attracting  a  growing  popu¬ 
lation  of  artisans  and  traders  to  the  towns 
and  adding  to  the  town’s  size  and  wealth. 
The  feudal  lords  on  whose  lands  towns 
grew  up  naturally  tried  to  get  as  large  a 
share  of  this  wealth  as  possible.  To  protect 
themselves,  the  people  of  the  towns  de¬ 
manded  charters  from  their  lords  guaran¬ 
teeing  their  rights.  Sometimes  they  fought 
their  overlords,  sometimes  they  bargained 
with  them.  Certain  towns  never  gained 
charters;  others  obtained  partial  freedom 
on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  each  year 
to  the  lord;  while  still  others  won  charters 
granting  full  self-government.  Many  strug¬ 
gles  and  much  bargaining  were  necessary 
before  a  town  won  its  freedom  from  feudal 
interference.  The  fortunate  towns  were 
often  helped  by  the  king  who  sought  in  this 
way  to  gain  their  support  against  the  pow¬ 
erful  barons. 

Commerce  Aids  in  Spreading  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  As  commerce  increased  it  brought  the 
people  of  different  parts  of  Europe  into 
contact  with  one  another  and  with  the  more 
highly  civilized  regions  of  the  Eastern  Med¬ 
iterranean.  A  keen  trader  always  realizes 
that  there  is  a  profit  to  be  made  out  of  new 
desires.  So  he  is  anxious  to  introduce  new 
goods  and  more  comfortable  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  Crusades  first  brought  Europeans 
into  contact  with  the  luxuries  and  fine  man¬ 


ufactures  of  the  East.  Trade  with  the 
Orient  soon  became  important,  Europe 
sending  out  cloth  and  raw  materials  in  ex¬ 
change  for  such  things  as  silks,  jewels,  por¬ 
celain,  carpets,  and  spices. 

Many  merchants  rvent  far  afield  in  search 
of  new  markets.  The  most  famous  of  these 
travelers  was  Marco  Polo.  About  1275  he 
journeyed  from  Venice  into  distant  China 
and  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  the 
wealth  of  eastern  Asia.  Two  hundred  years 
later,  Columbus  read  this  book  and  it  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  seek  a  new  route  to  these 
lands  by  sailing  west  across  the  Atlantic. 

Before  the  days  of  Columbus  three  great 
routes  carried  merchandise  to  and  from 
central  and  eastern  Asia:  (1)  the  route 
from  India,  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  part 
way  up  the  Red  Sea,  then  by  camel  train 
to  the  Nile  and  then  down  to  Alexandria. 
This  closely  resembles  the  commercial 
route  which  today  makes  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal;  (2)  another  route  from  India  passed 
up  the  Persian  Gulf  and  then  led  by  means 
of  expensive  caravans  from  Bagdad  to  An¬ 
tioch;  (3)  the  third  highway  of  traffic  was 
an  all-land  route  from  China  through  cen¬ 
tral  Asia  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  thence  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  was  the  scene  of 
great  activity.  Its  trade  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Italian  cities,  which  grew  wealthy 
as  the  distributors  of  oriental  goods  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Towns  like  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Milan,  and  Florence  competed  for 
the  profitable  trade  coming  through  tht 
Alpine  mountain  passes  from  South  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
products  of  the  East  also  stimulated  the 
Italians  themselves  to  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  goods  in  exchange,  so  that  their 
cities  became  great  centers  of  industry. 

The  Italian  cities  found  strong  competi¬ 
tors  among  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  were  the  centers  of  trade  with  Eng¬ 
land,  northern  France,  and  the  Baltic  coun- 
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tries.  The  Netherlands  performed  an  im¬ 
portant  function  as  the  great  center  of  the 
cloth  industry.  It  was  fed  by  the  famous 
wool  of  England,  which  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  growing  wealth  of  that 
country.  In  northern  Europe  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  cities  combined  into  the  great  Han¬ 
seatic  League  to  secure  the  profits  of  the 
northern  trade. 

New  ideas  and  higher  culture  accom¬ 
panied  the  profit  which  came  from  com¬ 
merce  along  all  these  different  routes.  Thus 
we  see  Arabic  and  Greek  influence  seeping 
in  through  trade  with  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the 
East;  and  England  gaining  the  advantages 
of  continental  civilization. 

The  Need  for  Social  Contacts.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  man  is  a  social  animal.  That 
is,  he  does  not  live  by  himself,  but  must 
associate  with  others  in  order  to  enjoy  life. 
Students  in  school  have  their  clubs  and  so¬ 
cieties  and  engage  in  many  activities  in 
common.  Their  elders  likewise  take  part  in 
community  life  outside  the  home  and  we 


are  all  familiar  with  the  various  forms  of 
social  contact  among  modern  people.  How 
did  medieval  people  provide  the  means  of 
enjoying  the  society  of  others? 

How  the  Peasants  Lived.  The  peasants 
living  on  the  manor  seldom  saw  the  people 
who  lived  on  other  estates.  They  raised 
their  own  food,  made  their  own  clothing, 
and  had  no  occasion  to  come  in  contact 
with  outsiders.  But  among  themselves  they 
were  in  constant  association  and  saw  more 
of  their  neighbors  than  do  farmers  of  to¬ 
day.  The  men,  and  often  the  women  too, 
worked  the  land  in  gangs  and  could  lighten 
the  hours  of  toil  with  story  and  gossip.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  they  returned  to  their 
houses,  which  were  grouped  together  in  a 
compact  little  village  where  people  could 
call  from  one  doorway  to  the  next.  They 
did  not  gather  in  each  other’s  homes,  for 
the  houses  were  small,  one-roomed  huts, 
without  window  or  chimney,  having  dirt 
floors  with  straw  heaped  in  the  corners  for 
beds.  In  winter  this  room  was  often  shared 
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with  the  cattle,  which  thus  found  shelter 
from  the  cold  and  warmed— though  scarcely 
purified— the  air  for  the  human  occupants. 

On  Sundays  and  on  the  holy  days  of  the 
Church,  work  on  the  land  was  supposed  to 
stop.  The  people  attended  services  at  the 
village  church  and  after  Mass  might  dis¬ 
port  themselves  in  the  churchyard  or  en¬ 
gage  in  rough  games  and  dances.  Strong  ale 
from  the  village  brew-house  was  much  in 
evidence  and  the  peasant  often  varied  the 
monotony  of  life  by  fighting  or  by  falling 
into  a  drunken  sleep.  Young  men  and 
women  saw  each  other  constantly  and  each 
courtship  must  have  been  followed  with  in¬ 
terest  by  all  the  neighbors  until  it  ended  in 
a  quarrel  or  a  wedding  in  the  village 
church. 

The  life  of  the  peasant  was  hard.  Heavy 
work  and  unsanitary  conditions  led  to  a 
high  death  rate  and  few  lived  to  what  we 
should  consider  a  “ripe  old  age.”  The  food 
was  coarse  and  unvaried  and  often  scanty 
in  amount,  and  there  were  frequent  fam¬ 
ines  and  pestilence.  But  one  worry  of  the 
modern  workman  the  medieval  peasant  was 
spared— he  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  his 
job.  Though  he  could  not  leave  the  land, 
neither  could  he  be  turned  away.  To  be 
sure,  when  the  crops  failed  he  might  starve, 
but  so  would  his  neighbors,  and  thus  he 
had  company  even  in  his  misery. 

How  the  Nobles  Lived.  The  feudal 
nobles,  like  the  peasants,  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  they  were  the  lords  of  the  manors 
and  drew  their  living  directly  from  the 
land.  The  noble  had  his  moments  of  ex¬ 
citement  when  he  joined  with  other  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  a  plundering  raid  or  fought  in 
some  private  quarrel  of  his  own  with  a 
neighboring  lord.  Occasionally  he  associ¬ 
ated  in  a  more  friendly  manner  with  his  fel¬ 
low  vassals,  for  he  might  be  summoned  to 
meet  with  them  at  their  lord’s  court  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  suzerain. 

Aside  from  fighting  and  attending  court, 


A  Medieval  Banquet  Scene 

the  nobles  and  their  families  led  a  lonely 
life.  The  castle  where  they  spent  most  of 
their  time  was  built  more  for  defense 
against  enemies  than  for  a  home.  Its  thick 
battlements,  stone  floors,  and  bare  walls 
were  not  intended  for  comfort.  The  narrow 
slits  serving  as  windows  let  in  little  light 
but  much  cold  air.  Only  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  do  we  find  glass  windows  and  a  fire¬ 
place  in  the  great  living  hall.  People  de¬ 
pended  on  heavy  clothing  or  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise  to  keep  warm. 

To  break  the  monotony  of  life  the  nobles 
often  met  for  mock  fights,  called  tourna¬ 
ments.  In  these  dangerous  competitions, 
somewhat  like  athletic  contests,  knights 
sought  with  blunted  weapons  to  unhorse 
their  opponents  just  as  in  an  actual  battle 
(see  p.  179) .  The  contest  often  resulted  in 
the  death  of  one  of  the  contenders. 

For  the  most  part  the  noble’s  family 
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A  Medieval  Castle 

Most  castles  were  built  on  a  peak  or  high  place  for  protection.  Note  the  various 

buildings  and  the  great  central  tower. 


lived  by  itself  in  the  castle  and  had  little 
contact  with  other  people,  for  the  peasants 
of  the  manor  were  considered  an  inferior 
class  to  be  ruled  but  not  to  be  associated 
with.  For  entertainment  nobles  spent  much 
time  in  hunting;  they  ate  and  drank 
greedily;  and  they  practiced  the  use  of  their 
weapons.  A  wandering  minstrel  who  could 
sing  songs  or  tell  tales  of  adventure  was  wel¬ 


comed  as  a  godsend.  But  castle  life  must 
sometimes  have  been  rather  dull  if  we  ma) 
trust  a  writer  of  that  time  who  speaks  ol 
“watching  the  snow  fall”  as  one  of  the 
amusements  of  a  noble. 

Life  in  the  Towns.  In  the  larger  towns 
life  was  less  monotonous.  The  citizens 
lived  close  together  inside  the  protecting 
town  walls  and  were  constantly  meeting 
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A  Miracle  Play  at  Coventry,  England 


Miracle  plays  and  mystery  plays,  presenting  re¬ 
ligious  scenes,  originated  in  the  Church.  As  they 
grew  popular,  they  were  given  outside.  As  the 
guilds  arose,  they  performed  these  plays. 

one  another  in  the  narrow,  dirty,  unpaved 
streets.  The  many  workshops,  the  public 
squares,  and  the  large  churches  were  signs 
of  a  more  active  life.  Each  guild  was  a  sort 
of  social  club  and  provided  entertainment 
by  dramas,  processions,  and  feasts  where 
food  and  drink  were  furnished  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  common  funds. 

Once  a  year  a  great  celebration  was  held 
in  honor  of  the  saint  chosen  as  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  each  particular  guild.  The  guilds 
wielded  great  political  influence  and  gen¬ 
erally  elected  the  aldermen  and  mayor 
who  ran  the  town.  These  elections  roused 
much  interest  and  contention  and  often 
resulted  in  riots  and  street  fights  which 
added  excitement  to  town  life.  As  on  the 
manor,  however,  the  church  was  one  of  the 
chief  social  centers.  Its  doors  were  open  at 
all  times  and  people  met  there,  not  only  to 
worship,  but  to  talk  with  their  neighbors 
or  to  join  in  celebration  of  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  festivals. 

The  Need  to  Satisfy  Curiosity  about  the 

World.  There  are  some  people  who  have 
no  desire  to  know  about  the  world  and  its 
doings  beyond  their  own  circle  and  their 


own  opinions.  But  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  feel  an  interest  in  things  outside  the 
daily  routine  of  their  lives  and  seek  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  curiosity  in  various  ways.  The 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  same  as  those 
of  today,  felt  this  urge  for  knowledge.  Such 
curiosity,  however,  was  not  as  lively  then 
as  you  will  find  it  later  during  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  which  followed. 

Medieval  men  were  interested  in  stories 
of  adventure  and  fighting,  and  such  tales 
were  recited  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  these 
legends  knights  naturally  played  the  lead¬ 
ing  part.  The  wandering  poets  of  southern 
France,  called  “troubadours,”  wrote  gay 
court  songs  in  the  Provencal  language 
(quite  different  from  modern  French) 
about  chivalry,  fair  maidens,  hunting  with 
falcons,  and  heroic  deeds.  Poems  about 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  or 
Charlemagne  and  his  faithful  follower,  Ro¬ 
land,  delighted  many  and  came  to  mean  as 
much  as  the  Iliad  meant  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Germans  celebrated  their  early  heroes  and 
heroines  in  the  poems  of  the  Nibelun gen- 
lied.  Spain  had  her  legends  and  poems 
about  the  Cid,  the  great  champion  of  the 
Christians  against  the  Moors.  Those  many 
great  expeditions  of  Europeans  to  the  East, 
which  we  call  the  Crusades,  also  aroused  in¬ 
terest  in  all  classes  of  the  population  and 
stirred  their  imagination. 

The  popularity  of  the  Crusades  reveals 
a  discontent  with  feudal  restrictions  and  a 
desire  for  new  experiences.  Those,  also, 
who  stayed  at  home  learned  something 
about  foreign  countries  and  strange  peo¬ 
ples,  for  returning  crusaders  told  exciting 
stories  of  their  adventures.  These  stories 
entertained  all  classes  and  in  this  way  new 
ideas  and  new  interests  spread  through 
feudal  Europe.  Some  of  the  merchants  who 
accompanied  the  crusaders,  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  trade,  pushed  on  from  Syria  into 
unknown  lands  in  the  hope  of  new  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Interest  in  Religion.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  was  not  in 
adventures  or  trade  or  science  but  in  re¬ 
ligion.  Religions  interest  showed  itself 
among  the  people  in  elaborate  ceremonials 
and  processions;  in  festivals  and  celebra¬ 
tions  on  the  numerous  holy  days  of  the 
year;  and  in  a  flood  of  stories  about  the 
saints. 

Men  looked  to  the  saints  for  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help  in  all  times  of  trouble. 
Relics  of  the  saints  were  preserved  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  people  went 
on  pilgrimages  from  all  over  Europe  to 
the  most  famous  of  these  shrines  in  order 
to  honor  the  saints  and  gain  their  assist¬ 
ance.  Such  pilgrimages  gave  opportunity 
for  people  of  different  regions  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  another  and  made  a 
welcome  break  in  the  monotony  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  It  was  through  the  stories  of  the 
saints,  also,  that  the  people  were  taught  les¬ 
sons  of  piety  and  of  devotion  to  the  Church. 

The  interest  in  religion  led  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  time  to  the  subject  of 
theology.  Theology  is  the  study  of  God 
and  of  his  purpose  and  methods.  The  most 
learned  books  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
written  on  this  subject  and  have  influenced 
religious  thinking  down  to  the  present  day. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  the  theologians 
were  Abelard,  a  Frenchman,  Albert  the 
Great,  a  German,  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
an  Italian. 

Interest  in  Education.  Since  practically 
all  the  learned  men  were  members  of  the 
clergy,  the  Church  naturally  controlled 
and  directed  the  whole  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  there  were 
only  a  few  schools  of  any  kind.  These  were 
to  be  found  in  connection  with  monasteries 
or  cathedrals  and  were  devoted  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  monks  and  priests.  By  the  year  1 100, 
however,  Europe  began  to  awaken  from  her 
mental  sleep.  Interest  in  learning  spread 
rapidlv.  Distinguished  teachers  gathered 


New  York  Public  Library 
Falconry 


This  scene,  made  in  the  twelfth  century,  shows 
the  sport  of  hunting  with  falcons.  The  falcons  or 
hawks  were  trained  to  seize  their  prey  and  return 
with  it  to  their  masters. 

around  them  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  students  who  received  special 
privileges  from  Church,  king,  and  town. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  most  famous  teachers  were  to  be  found 
at  Paris,  which  became  the  center  for  the 
study  of  theology.  These  teachers,  called 
“masters,”  formed  a  union  or  guild  among 
themselves,  and  no  one  could  teach  at  Paris 
unless  he  were  admitted  as  a  member.  They 
gave  their  guild  the  Latin  name  of  uni- 
versitas,  meaning  “corporation.”  It  is  from 
this  name  that  we  get  our  word  university 
for  an  institution  of  advanced  study. 

The  LIniversity  of  Paris  was  fully  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  year  1200.  Though  it  was  the 
chief  center  of  learning  of  that  period,  a 
modern  student  would  find  difficulty  in 
recognizing  it  as  such.  There  were  no  uni- 
versity  buildings,  no  laboratories,  and  few 
manuscripts  or  books.  The  students  met  in 
the  master’s  room,  sometimes  as  early  as 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  listened 
while  he  read  from  a  manuscript  and  ex¬ 
plained  and  commented  on  each  sentence 
as  he  went  along.  Few  students  could  afford 
books  of  their  own,  for  it  cost  much  money 
to  have  them  copied  by  hand  on  parch¬ 
ment. 

Other  universities  sprang  up  at  about  the 
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same  time  at  Salerno  and  Bologna  in  Italy, 
the  former  famous  for  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  latter  for  the  study  of  law.  In 
England,  universities  aros£  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  but  in  Germany  they  were  not 
organized  until  a  later  period. 

All  teaching  and  classroom  work  was 
carried  on  in  Latin.  Hence  the  student’s 
first  task  was  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  that  language.  At  the  beginning  he  was 
instructed  in  the  trivium,  including  gram¬ 
mar,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  that  is,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  reading,  speaking,  and  writing 
Latin.  Then  came  the  quadrivium,  cover¬ 
ing  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
music.  These  two  series  of  studies  occupied 
several  years.  Thereafter  the  student  might 
continue  with  a  course  in  theology,  medi¬ 
cine,  or  law.  Finally  he  might  be  appointed 
to  an  office  in  the  Church,  or  enter  the 
king’s  service,  or  practice  his  profession. 
Many  of  the  ablest  men  became  teachers 
themselves  by  being  admitted  to  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  guild. 

The  students  were  often  mature  men 
and  all  enjoyed  special  privileges,  such  as 
the  right  to  be  tried  in  the  school  court 
for  any  offenses.  In  some  universities,  like 
Bologna,  the  students  were  the  governing 
body  and  drew  up  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  the  teachers  had  to  observe.  In  other 
centers  of  learning,  like  Paris,  the  guild  of 
teachers,  or  “masters,”  was  in  complete 
control. 

There  were  few  scientific  writings  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Some  doubtful  knowledge  of 
science  found  its  way  into  Europe  by  way 
of  the  Arabs  who  had  picked  it  up  in  the 
East.  At  this  time  astronomy  was  little 
more  than  astrology,  that  is,  a  study  of  the 
stars  to  discover  their  influence  on  men’s 
lives.  By  “reading  the  stars”  it  was  believed 
one  could  predict  the  future  and  judge  a 
man’s  career.  Chemistry  meant  alchemy, 
or  a  search  for  two  magical  substances:  the 
“philosopher’s  stone,”  which  would  turn 


all  metals  into  gold;  and  the  “elixir  of  life,” 
which  woidd  restore  youth  and  prolong  life 
indefinitely.  These  ideas  seem  to  us  fan¬ 
tastic,  but  they  were  to  lead  to  our  modern 
study  of  science  when  curiosity  about  the 
world  became  more  practical. 

Roger  Bacon,  an  English  monk  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  few  men 
of  his  period  who  could  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  superstition  and  knowledge.  He 
wrote  an  important  work  called  his  Opus 
Majus.  In  it  he  discusses  philosophy,  reli¬ 
gion,  language,  metaphysics,  and  even  ex¬ 
perimental  science.  But  Bacon  was  ahead 
of  his  times.  He  was  charged  with  prac¬ 
ticing  “black  art”  or  magic  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  The  suppression  of  his  ideas 
held  back  the  rise  of  scientific  thinking. 

The  Need  for  Oral  and  Written  Expres¬ 
sion.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  all 
its  European  inhabitants  spoke  and  wrote 
the  same  language,  Latin.  The  barbarians 
outside  the  empire  had  their  own  forms 
of  speech  but  no  written  literature. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  Latin  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  written  by  all  educated  per¬ 
sons  and  was  used  for  public  business  and 
records.  Latin  was  also  the  language  of  re¬ 
ligious  services  and  of  the  schools.  It  was 
the  medium  through  which  the  Pope  kept 
in  touch  with  the  clergy  throughout  the 
universal  Church.  Indeed,  it  was  a  common 
language  for  all  educated  persons.  Treaties, 
state  papers,  laws,  and  serious  books  of 
every  sort  were  written  in  Latin.  In  the 
schools,  the  textbooks,  which  were  scrolls, 
were  written  in  Latin. 

How  does  it  come,  then,  that  the  people 
who  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  and  spoke  the  same  language,  today 
speak  such  a  variety  of  tongues— French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese?  These  are 
all  derived  from  the  Roman  speech  and 
hence  are  called  Romance  languages,  but 
they  differ  widely  one  from  another. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
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the  Latin  spoken  by  the  common  people 
was  different  from  the  Latin  of  Caesar  and 
Cicero,  and  of  the  other  writers  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  ns.  The  speech 
of  the  common  people  was  less  formal  and 
elaborate.  The  sentences  were  shorter  and 
many  words  were  used  that  literary  men 
considered  undignified.  As  education  de¬ 
clined,  everyone’s  speech  became  less  gram¬ 
matical.  The  various  endings  of  words, 
which  showed  their  relation  to  other  words, 
were  slurred  over  and  then  dropped,  so 
that  prepositions  had  to  be  used  oftener 
and  adjectives,  for  instance,  had  to  be 
placed  next  to  the  nouns  they  modified. 

As  communication  between  different 
districts  grew  less,  each  region  developed 
its  own  way  of  pronouncing  the  same  Latin 
word.  For  example,  the  common  people 
spoke  of  a  horse  as  a  caballus  or  “nag,”  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  politer  word  equus.  In 
Gaul  this  word  caballus  became  “cheval”; 
in  Italy  it  was  pronounced  “cavallo”;  in 
Spain  “caballo.”  Thus  we  have  different 
modern  words  for  horse  in  those  three  lan¬ 
guages. 

Other  changes  came  from  the  use  of  slang 
words.  The  ancestors  of  the  French  when 
speaking  of  a  person’s  head  did  not  use  the 
word  caput  (the  polite  expression) ,  but 
testum  (which  means  “a  pot”) .  Hence 
“tete”  has  become  the  modern  French  word 
for  head;  the  Italian  word  is  “testa”  (and 
also  “capo”  from  caput)  ;  while  the  Spanish 
form  is  “cabo”  or  “cabeza”  (from  caput) . 
Thus  in  numberless  ways  the  Latin  of 
everyday  speech  developed  into  new  lan¬ 
guages  which  differed  from  region  to  re¬ 
gion,  but  which  all  had  something  in  com¬ 
mon. 

The  Germans  living  outside  the  empire 
did  not  adopt  Latin,  but  kept  their  own 
speech,  which  was  divided  into  many  differ¬ 
ent  dialects.  These  finally  grew  into  mod¬ 
ern  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
English.  Of  all  modern  languages  our  own 


English  has  the  most  complicated  history. 
Starting  as  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  wholly 
Germanic,  it  took  over  some  Latin  words 
when  the  English  were  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  learned  to  write. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  in 
1066  brought  in  a  governing  class  of 
Frenchmen,  and  for  the  next  three  hundred 
years  the  Norman-French  language  became 
the  speech  of  the  upper  classes.  The  com¬ 
mon  people,  however,  continued  to  use 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  gradually  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  combined  into  modern  English, 
which  is  basically  Germanic  with  a  vast 
number  of  Latin  words  borrowed  from  the 
French.  For  this  reason  English  is  the  rich¬ 
est  of  modern  languages  since  it  often  has 
two  words,  one  Anglo-Saxon  and  one 
French,  applied  to  the  same  thing,  but 
having  different  shades  of  meaning;  for 
example,  house  and  mansion,  home  and 
domicile,  sight  and  vision,  murder  and 
homicide,  hunger  and  famine,  wedding 
and  marriage,  war  and  conflict. 

Literature  Written  in  the  Language  of 
the  Common  People.  Though  serious 
books  long  continued  to  be  written  in 
Latin,  some  writers  as  early  as  1200  began 
to  express  their  ideas  in  the  language  of 
the  common  people.  First  came  the  story¬ 
tellers  with  their  tales  of  romance  and  ad¬ 
venture  (see  p.  198)  ;  then  the  travelers 
and  the  chroniclers  of  events;  finally,  by 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  great  litera¬ 
ture  was  being  written  in  the  everyday 
speech  of  the  people.  Dante,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  poets,  who  died  in  1321,  used 
Italian  instead  of  Latin  for  his  most  famous 
work,  The  Divine  Comedy.  A  generation 
later  Chaucer  was  using  English  and  be¬ 
came  the  first  of  the  great  line  of  English 
poets.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  great 
literature  was  beginning  to  appear  in  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

The  Development  of  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Art  as  well  as  literature  is  a  form  of 
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Rheims  Cathedral 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  of  Gothic  structures.  Note  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  decoration  and  the  pointed  arches,  two  characteristics  of  this  type  of 
architecture. 


expression.  But  neither  in  painting  nor  in 
sculpture  did  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages 
find  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Their  artistic  feelings  found  an  outlet 
in  architecture.  The  best  expression  of 
medieval  art  can  be  seen  in  the  great 
churches  and  monasteries  which  they  built. 

At  first  the  Christians  copied  Roman 
styles  for  their  churches  and  constructed 


great  oblong  buildings,  called  basilicas, 
with  massive  stone  walls  and  pillars,  small 
windows,  and  rounded  arches.  To  these 
were  added  towers  for  the  church  bells  and 
sometimes  great  domes.  Such  a  style  of 
architecture  was  called  Romanesque,  and 
though  large  churches  could  be  built  in 
this  way,  it  was  difficult  to  secure  sufficient 
light.  They  were  very  gloomy  inside. 
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The  Louvre  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  Paris 

This  royal  palace  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  II  (called  Augustus)  .  It  was  used  in  the 
centuries  that  followed  as  fortress,  prison,  and  cas¬ 
tle.  The  new  Louvre  was  begun  by  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  as  a  museum  for  art  treasures. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  French  builders 
worked  out  a  new  style  of  architecture 
called  the  Gothic,  a  style  that  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  in 
some  ways  even  superior.  A  pointed  arch 
was  used  for  doors  and  windows  instead  of 
a  round  arch.  A  new  way  was  found  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  weight  of  roof  and  ceilings  at 
certain  points  instead  of  distributing  the 
weight  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  side 
walls.  These  supporting  points  were 
strengthened  by  heavy  buttresses.  In  this 
way  the  rest  of  the  wall  could  be  made  less 
massive  and  much  of  the  space  could  be  cut 
away  for  large  windows,  which  were  made 
of  beautifully  colored  bits  of  stained  glass 
fitted  together  to  form  pictures  of  saints 
and  scenes  from  Bible  stories.  The  stone 
window  frames  and  the  spaces  over  and 
around  the  arches  were  carved  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  figures. 
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Because  of  these  various  devices  it  was 
possible  to  build  great  cathedrals  with 
lofty  ceilings  and  plenty  of  light  and  space 
within.  The  impression  of  size  was  further 
emphasized  by  immense  towers  of  stone 
at  the  ends  of  the  building.  In  spite  of  the 
great  size  of  many  of  the  Gothic  churches, 
they  give  the  effect  of  grace  and  lightness 
and  are  often  spoken  of  as  “dreams  in 
stone.”  We  can  see  the  influence  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  many  of  our  own  churches 
and  public  buildings. 

The  Need  for  Central  Government. 
Charlemagne  had  brought  most  of  Europe 
under  his  control  and  established  a  govern- 
ment  obeyed  and  respected  by  the  people. 
After  his  death  in  814  his  empire  broke  up 
into  fragments  such  as  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  other  less  important  territories. 
Each  of  these  countries  called  itself  a  king¬ 
dom  and  had  a  king  chosen  at  first  from 
Charlemagne’s  family.  After  that  family 
died  out,  kings  were  elected  by  the  nobles 
from  among  their  own  number. 

For  a  long  time  these  royal  governments 
were  unable  to  exercise  any  real  authority. 
The  quarrels  of  kings  with  one  another 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Norsemen  led,  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  176),  to  the  growth  of 
feudalism.  The  great  nobles  could  not  look 
to  the  kings  for  help  and  so  were  forced  to 
protect  their  own  peasants,  whom  they  gov¬ 
erned  as  they  pleased.  During  this  period 
of  confusion  the  various  kings  merely  kept 
their  titles,  but  had  no  power  to  rule  the 
land.  In  the  course  of  time  some  of  the 
monarchs  recovered  their  power  and  again 
established  central  authority;  but  certain 
countries  of  Europe,  such  as  Germany  and 
Italy,  had  to  wait  until  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  be  united  under  a  single  govern¬ 
ment.  Let  us  note  what  happened  in  some 
of  these  feudal  kingdoms  down  to  1300. 

Government  in  Italy.  Italy  was  called  a 
kingdom,  but  after  Charlemagne’s  family 
died  out  no  one  man  was  recognized  as 
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ruler  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  fertile 
northern  plains  contained  many  towns 
which  grew  rich  through  manufacture  and 
commerce  and  became  self-governing  com¬ 
munities,  ruling  the  country  districts 
around  them.  The  central  part  of  Italy 
made  up  the  “States  of  the  Church,”  ruled 
by  the  Pope.  In  southern  Italy  hard-fight¬ 
ing  adventurers  wandered  down  from  Nor- 
mandy  and  established  themselves  as  rulers, 
finally  uniting  their  conquests  in  what  was 
called  the  “Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.” 

Nowhere  were  there  any  signs  of  a  com¬ 
mon  government  for  the  whole  of  Italy. 
When  King  Otto  I  of  Germany  declared 
himself  emperor  in  962,  he  claimed  Italy 
as  part  of  his  empire  but  neither  he  nor 
his  successors  (as  we  shall  see  later)  were 
ever  able  to  enforce  their  claim  to  rule  the 
peninsula.  Hence  Italy  did  not  become  a 
real  kingdom  but  remained  divided  into 
many  sections,  not  only  during  all  the 
Middle  Ages  but  down  until  the  year  1870. 

Government  in  Germany.  King  Otto  I 
of  Germany  (936-973)  was  the  first  pow¬ 
erful  ruler  in  Europe  after  Charlemagne’s 
time.  The  Germans  still  felt  themselves 
members  of  different  tribes  rather  than  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  single  kingdom.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  four  great  tribal  groups,  called 
duchies,  each  ruled  by  its  own  duke  who 
resented  every  effort  of  the  king  to  give 
him  orders,  and  who  tried  to  make  himself 
independent.  Otto  I  overcame  their  re¬ 
sistance  by  a  clever  device.  He  seized  large 
areas  of  land  in  each  duchy  and  gave  this 
land  as  fiefs  to  the  various  bishops  of  the 
church,  who  thus  became  his  vassals  and 
owed  him  military  service.  Since  he  him¬ 
self  appointed  these  bishops,  he  was  as¬ 
sured  of  a  strong  force  of  fighting  men  in 
each  duchy.  As  long  as  the  king  controlled 
the  bishops  the  dukes  could  not  success¬ 
fully  rebel  against  him. 

As  the  strongest  monarch  in  Europe, 
Otto  imitated  Charlemagne  by  reviving 


the  Roman  Empire  for  a  second  time  and 
had  himself  crowned  emperor.  This  title 
gave  him  the  claim  to  rule  Italy  as  well  as 
Germany,  and  from  that  day  forward  the 
two  countries  formed  the  “Holy  Roman 
Empire.” 

In  spite  of  Otto’s  success,  his  policy  led 
by  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  po¬ 
litical  ruin  of  Germany.  This  was  due  to 
two  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  the  emperor’s  power 
was  based  on  the  bishops,  who  were  the 
ruler’s  chief  vassals.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  Church  demanded  the  right  of  choos¬ 
ing  its  own  bishops.  After  the  long  and  bit¬ 
ter  investiture  struggle  (see  p.  185),  the 
emperors  in  1122  lost  the  right  to  appoint 
bishops  and  thereafter  could  not  count  on 
their  full  support  in  enforcing  royal  orders. 

In  the  second  place,  since  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  was  supposed  to  include  Italy, 
the  German  rulers  were  tempted  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  authority  south  of  the  Alps. 
From  the  days  of  Emperor  Frederick  I 
(1152)  they  wasted  their  resources  in  the 
effort  to  master  the  Italians.  In  this  they 
were  never  successful,  for  they  were  op¬ 
posed  both  by  the  great  cities  and  by  the 
Pope,  who  was  himself  the  ruler  of  Rome 
and  of  central  Italy. 

In  the  hundred  years  between  1150  and 
1250  the  emperors  led  many  futile  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  south  and  in  so  doing  ex¬ 
hausted  the  strength  they  might  have  used 
in  governing  Germany.  Consequently  the 
German  nobles  threw  off  all  control  and 
made  themselves  independent  of  a  central 
government.  The  four  great  duchies  broke 
up  into  smaller  fragments  and  by  1300 
Germany,  instead  of  being  a  united  king¬ 
dom,  had  become  a  collection  of  several 
hundred  little  territories,  each  managing 
its  own  affairs,  and  often  waging  war 
against  each  other. 

Government  in  France.  For  a  long  time 
the  kingdom  of  France  was  divided  into  a 
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A  Scene  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry 

The  tapestry,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  embroidered  linen,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
made  by  Queen  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court.  This  scene  shows  the  Normans  crossing  the  Channel  to  England.  Notice  the 
horses  in  the  ships. 


larger  number  of  small  fiefs  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Still,  the  title  of  king 
was  not  forgotten  and  after  987  that  title 
was  held  continuously  by  one  family,  the 
Capetians,  who  lived  in  the  little  town  of 
Paris.  Constant  warfare  among  the  feudal 
nobles  led  in  time  to  the  combination  of 
the  many  small  fiefs  into  eight  large  groups 
called  feudal  provinces,  over  each  of  which 
a  single  noble  was  recognized  as  suzerain 
with  the  title  either  of  duke  or  count. 

The  names  of  these  provinces  are  still 
used  to  indicate  the  different  regions  of 
France,  such  as  Flanders  (now  outside 
France) ,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Anjou, 
Aquitaine,  Toulouse,  Burgundy,  and 
Champagne.  There  was  also  another  prov¬ 
ince  where  the  king  himself  was  suzerain 
over  the  neighboring  nobles.  This  was  the 
district  about  Paris  and  was  called  the 
Royal  Domain.  The  eight  great  dukes  and 
counts  pretended  they  were  vassals  of  the 
king,  but  in  reality  they  were  independ¬ 
ent  and  frequently  waged  war  with  him  as 
with  an  equal. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  feudal  princes 


of  France  was  the  Duke  of  Normandy  who, 
in  1066,  conquered  England  and  became 
its  king.  In  the  course  of  the  next  century 
the  dukes  of  Normandy,  by  a  series  of  for¬ 
tunate  marriages,  also  became  suzerains  of 
Anjou,  Aquitaine,  and  Brittany  and  were 
thus  overlords  of  the  whole  western  half 
of  France  as  well  as  kings  of  England. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  of  France  continued 
to  control  only  the  Royal  Domain. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  however,  great  changes  took  place 
in  France.  The  royal  family  at  that  period 
produced  a  remarkable  line  of  men  who 
succeeded  in  bringing  a  large  part  of  the 
country  under  the  king’s  control.  Louis  VII 
(1137—1180),  although  a  weak  ruler,  was 
a  man  whose  piety  gained  the  support  of 
the  Church.  Hence  the  clergy  used  its  great 
influence  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
people.  His  son,  Philip  Augustus  (1  ISO- 
1223),  taking  advantage  of  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  King  John  of  England,  drove  him 
out  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  part  of  Aqui¬ 
taine  and  annexed  these  provinces  to  the 
Royal  Domain. 
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A  Danish  Raid  on  Britain 

Note  the  size  and  ornamentation  of  the  ships,  the  shields,  and  the  dress  of  the  warriors. 


Louis  IX  (1226-1270)  was  canonized  as 
a  saint  of  the  Church  and  was  then  called 
Saint  Louis.  His  noble  character  and  lofty 
sense  of  justice  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
feeling  of  respect  for  royalty.  His  brother 
was  married  to  the  Countess  of  Toulouse 
and  as  there  were  no  children  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  the  king  finally  inherited  this  great 
province.  St.  Louis’  grandson,  Philip  IV 
(1285-1314)  ,  married  the  Countess  of 
Champagne  and  so  added  another  large 
territory  to  the  Royal  Domain. 

Thus  by  1300  the  kings  of  France  had 
become  the  rulers  of  most  of  the  French 
kingdom.  Only  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  the  southern  part  of  Aquitaine 
(called  Guienne)  remained  under  feudal 
princes.  Throughout  the  land  the  smaller 
feudal  lords  retained  control  of  their  fiefs, 
but  none  of  them  dared  wage  war  on  the 
king  or  defy  his  authority. 

Government  in  England.  In  many  ways 
the  history  of  England  differed  from  the 


history  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  in¬ 
vaded  Roman  Britain,  they  killed  or  drove 
out  most  of  the  old  population  and  had  the 
land  to  themselves.  At  first  they  set  up  many 
little  kingdoms.  These  were  finally  united 
under  a  single  ruler  whose  power,  however, 
was  not  great.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  was  Alfred  the  Great, 
a  king  noted  not  for  his  fighting  ability 
but  for  his  justice  and  great  learning.  In  his 
day,  the  Danes,  or  Norsemen,  were  invad¬ 
ing  England  and  for  a  time  set  up  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdoms  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  land.  Alfred  finally  defeated  these  in¬ 
vaders  who  were  compelled  to  submit  to  his 
authority.  But  his  successors  were  men  of 
less  ability  and  as  a  result  England  re¬ 
mained  a  loosely-organized  kingdom  until 
the  coming  of  the  Normans. 

In  1066  when  William  of  Normandy, 
known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  defeated 
England’s  King  Harold  at  the  Battle  of 
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Hastings,  he  set  up  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  England.  His  army  was  made  up  of 
Norman-French  nobles,  whom  he  settled 
on  the  land  as  a  sort  of  permanent  garri¬ 
son  by  granting  them  much  of  the  country 
as  fiefs.  They  thus  became  his  vassals,  ow¬ 
ing  him  military  service  and  other  feudal 
obligations.  The  native  English  hated  their 
foreign  lords  who,  in  turn,  looked  down 
upon  the  common  people.  By  playing  one 
class  against  the  other,  the  king  held  his 
English  subjects  under  control,  while  at 
the  same  time  their  hostility  prevented  the 
Norman  barons  from  making  themselves 
independent  of  the  king.  William  ordered 
a  survey  made  of  all  the  estates  and  farms 
in  England,  including  the  size  of  each,  its 
occupants,  and  the  number  of  oxen  and 
plows  on  it.  This  information  was  set  forth 
in  the  Domesday  Book  and  became  the 
basis  of  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  king. 

William  the  Conqueror  established  a 
strong  monarchy  in  England.  His  power 
was  passed  on  to  his  successors.  Only  once 
during  the  following  generations  did  the 
feudal  nobles  get  out  of  hand.  When 
Henry  I  died  in  1 135  a  civil  war  broke  out 
between  two  claimants  to  the  throne.  The 
nobles  took  advantage  of  this  to  wage  war¬ 
fare  with  one  another  and  to  plunder  the 
land  on  all  sides.  One  such  experience  was 
enough  for  the  English.  Thereafter  the 
common  people  insisted  on  a  central  gov¬ 
ernment  strong  enough  to  keep  the  nobles 
under  control. 

Henry  II  (1152-1189)  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  close  of  this  civil  war.  He 
restored  order  and,  backed  by  popular  sup¬ 
port,  he  strengthened  the  royal  govern¬ 
ment.  Henry  developed  the  royal  courts  of 
law  and  gradually  brought  most  cases  be¬ 
fore  his  own  courts.  Thus  he  was  able  to 
enforce  uniform  rules  of  justice  and  thereby 
created  a  “common  law”  for  all  England. 
Henry,  likewise,  introduced  new  forms  of 
taxation  to  meet  his  needs.  But  the  royal 


government  in  time  grew  so  strong  that 
later  kings  abused  their  powers.  So  the 
nobles,  clergy,  and  commons,  forgetting  for 
the  time  being  their  mutual  dislikes,  com¬ 
bined  to  protect  their  rights. 

In  1215  this  combination  forced  Kin^ 
John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  (Great 
Charter)  at  Runnymede.  The  document 
sought  to  set  limits  on  the  royal  power, 
especially  on  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  It 
was  written  in  Latin  and  in  it  John  was 
forced  to  agree  to  give  his  subjects  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  by  feudal  law 
or  old  English  custom  were  theirs.  This 
document  became  one  of  the  fundamental 
guarantees  of  English  liberty. 

But  it  proved  impossible  to  enforce  the 
Magna  Charta  except  by  civil  war  until 
Edward  I  (1272-1307)  finally  agreed  that 
he  would  no  longer  lay  taxes  on  the  people 
without  their  consent.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  his  subjects,  Edward  sum- 
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moned  the  leading  nobles  by  name  and 
ordered  the  lesser  nobles  to  elect  two 
knights  from  each  county  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Each  important  town  was  like¬ 
wise  ordered  to  elect  two  representatives. 
This  body  met  for  the  first  time  in  1295 
and  is  known  as  the  “Model  Parliament,” 
because  it  established  the  method  by  which 
the  kings  thereafter  were  to  levy  taxes. 

Later  Parliaments  found  that  by  refusing 
their  consent  to  the  king’s  demand  for 
money  they  could  force  him  to  accept  the 
laws  they  desired.  Thus  Parliament,  in  later 
times,  became  a  law-making  body  which  in 
recent  years  has  taken  the  entire  govern¬ 
ing  power  into  its  own  hands. 


The  European  Governments.  To  sum¬ 
marize  briefly,  we  should  note  that  by  the 
year  1300  Italy  and  Germany  had  ceased  to 
be  real  kingdoms.  Both  were  divided  into 
many  small  districts,  each  having  its  own 
ruler  independent  of  any  central  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  France 
had  been  brought  under  the  control  of  a 
king  who  was  more  powerful  than  any  of 
the  feudal  lords  of  the  land.  England,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  completely  united  than  any 
other  country.  But  its  kings  were  prevented 
from  exercising  arbitrary  power  because 
they  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  people’s 
consent  when  they  wished  to  levy  taxes  on 
them. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  did  the  peasants  pay  rent  for  land? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  medi¬ 
eval  guild  and  a  modern  labor  union? 

3.  Why  were  strikes  never  declared  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  guild? 

4.  By  what  routes  were  Asiatic  goods 
brought  to  Europe? 

5.  Why  was  the  life  of  a  noble  more  lonely 
than  that  of  a  peasant? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  differences  between 
a  medieval  and  a  modern  university? 

7.  How  did  the  “Romance”  languages  grow 
up?  the  English  language? 

8.  How  did  the  political  history  of  medieval 
Germany  differ  from  that  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


manor 

guild 

Marco  Polo 
Genoa 

Hanseatic  League 

Moors 

fallow 

apprentice 

Bagdad 

Pisa 

Otto  I 

alchemy 

Roger  Bacon 


Gothic 
Normandy 
Philip  Augustus 
Louis  IX 
troubadour 
artisan 
journeyman 
Venice 
tournament 
parchment 
Model  Parliament 
William  the  Con¬ 
queror 


duchy 

chronicle 

Romanesque 

Dante 


Alfred  the  Great 
Domesday  Book 
Henry  II 
Magna  Charta 
Edward  I 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Far-reaching  historical  results  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors  to 
control  both  Germany  and  Italy. 

2.  How  life  in  southern  Europe  had 
changed  in  1200  from  life  in  200. 

3.  The  gulf  between  medieval  noble  and 
commoner  in  manner  of  living  and  social  ob¬ 
ligation.  Are  such  differences  still  evident? 

4.  Importance  of  cities  in  developing  civi¬ 
lized  cultures. 

5.  Importance  of  Magna  Charta. 

Puzzlers.  1.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
neither  holy,  Roman,  nor  an  empire. 

2.  Why  it  is  common  to  find  European 
farmers  today  living  in  villages  and  not  on 
their  farms  as  American  farmers  do. 

3.  How  a  medieval  student  learned  in 
school  before  the  invention  of  paper  and  print¬ 
ing. 

Trip.  To  an  historical  museum  displaying  me¬ 
dieval  exhibits.  Report  on  what  caught  your 
eye  and  improved  your  understanding. 
Biographies.  Alfred  the  Great;  William  the 
Conqueror;  Philip  Augustus;  Otto  the  Great; 
Dante;  Roger  Bacon. 


MEDIEVAL  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS 


Book  Reviews.  W.  S.  Davis,  Life  on  a  Medieval 
Barony;  G.  E.  Troutbeck,  Stories  from  Italian 
History;  L.  Lamprey,  In  the  Days  of  the  Guild; 
A.  Gilman,  Magna  Charta  Stories;  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe  or  Quentin  Durward. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Ghanges  in  the  map  of  Europe 
from  800  to  1200. 

2.  The  various  peoples,  from  3000  b.c.  to 
a.d.  1200,  whose  blood  contributed  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  Englishman  or  Frenchman. 

3.  The  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  what 
Europeans  learned  from  them. 

4.  Medieval  trade  routes. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Sermon  by  a  priest,  de¬ 
nouncing  medieval  warfare;  or  sermon  on  the 
occasion  of  knighting  a  young  nobleman. 

2.  Scenario:  A  day  in  the  life  of  a  peasant’s 
wife,  or  of  the  lady  of  the  castle.  (See  W.  S. 
Davis,  Life  on  a  Medieval  Barony) . 

3.  Essay:  English  law  under  Henry  II. 

4.  Articles:  (a)  for  a  drama  journal  on 
medieval  mystery  and  miracle  plays;  (b)  for  a 
labor-union  journal  comparing  the  medieval 
craft  guilds  of  masters  and  the  modern  craft 
unions;  (c)  for  a  trade  journal  comparing  the 
medieval  merchant  guilds  and  modern  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce. 

Chalk  Talks.  1.  From  a  blackboard  sketch  of  a 
plan  of  a  manor  (or  a  castle) ,  describe  the 
activities  of  the  life  there. 

2.  Evolution  of  the  Romance  and  Germanic 
languages. 

3.  Medieval  clothing  styles,  1100,  1300, 
1500. 

4.  Distinctive  features  of  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  architecture  and  its  indebtedness  to  the 
Roman  basilica. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Methods  and  weapons  of 
medieval  warfare. 

2.  Sports  and  amusements  of  medieval 
times. 

3.  Rise  of  the  medieval  universities. 

4.  Dangers  of  medieval  travel  by  land  and 
sea. 

5.  The  Hanseatic  League. 

6.  Role  of  Italian  cities  in  medieval  trade. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Changes  in  armor  (or  in  castle 
construction)  during  Middle  Ages. 

2.  The  education  of  a  nobleman’s  son,  up 
to  his  knighting. 

3.  Origins  of  medieval  titles  of  nobility. 

4.  City  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  R.  J. 
Mitchell,  Life  and  Adventure  in  Medieval 
Europe .) 
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5.  Medieval  ways  of  combating  the  fre¬ 
quent  plagues. 

6.  Beginnings  of  the  English  Parliament. 
Things  to  Make  or  Draw.  1.  Dress  dolls  to 
represent  a  medieval  peasant,  a  knight,  a  lady, 
a  monk,  a  priest,  a  burgher  (about  1300) . 

2.  Chart  of  the  leading  contributions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  modern  civilization. 

3.  Map  of  the  countries  of  Europe  about 
1300. 

Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  Signing  Magna  Charta. 

2.  Session  of  the  pie-powder  court  at  Stour¬ 
bridge  Fair,  1300. 

3.  Like  the  Connecticut  Yankee,  you  wake 
up  in  a  London  inn  in  the  days  of  Edward  I 
and  undertake  to  order  a  meal. 

Cartoons.  1.  King  John  and  Magna  Charta. 

2.  A  university  class  listens  to  Abelard. 

3.  Minstrel  entertaining  in  a  castle. 

4.  A  journeyman  displays  his  masterpiece 
to  the  guild. 

5.  Praising  chivalry,  by  a  knight;  mocking 
chivalry,  by  a  peasant. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  S.  B.  Harding,  The  Story  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  M.  and  C.  H.  B.  Ouennell,  A 
History  of  Everyday  Things  in  England  (First 
Part,  1066-1499) ;  E.  M.  Tappan,  When 
Knights  Were  Bold;  G.  E.  Troutbeck,  Stories 
from  Italian  History;  C.  D.  Wilson,  The  Story 
of  the  Cid  for  Young  People. 

Advanced.  G.  B.  Adams,  Civilization  During 
the  Middle  Ages;  Mary  Bateson,  Medieval 
England;  James  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire;  C.  G.  Crump  and  E.  F.  Jacob,  The  Leg¬ 
acy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  E.  L.  Cutts,  Scenes 
and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  W.  S. 
Davis,  Life  on  a  Medieval  Barony;  Dorothy 
Hartley  and  M.  M.  Elliot,  Life  and  Work  of 
the  People  of  England;  Dorothy  Hartley,  Me¬ 
dieval  Costume  and  Life;  Eileen  Power,  Me¬ 
dieval  People;  L.  F.  Salzman,  Medieval  By¬ 
ways. 

Historical  Fiction.  Robert  Barr,  The  Sioord 
Maker;  M.  Barrington,  The  King’s  Fool;  I.  M. 
Bolton,  The  King’s  Minstrel;  G.  T.  Boylan, 
The  Pipes  of  Clovis;  W.  Gandy,  In  the  Days 
of  Lion-Heart;  A.  Gilman,  Magna  Charta 
Stories;  Mary  Johnston,  The  Fortunes  of 
Garin;  Louise  Lamprey,  In  the  Days  of  the 
Guild  and  Masters  of  the  Guild;  Escott  Linn, 
For  Land  and  Liberty. 


UNIT  VII 


HOW  THE  MEDIEVAL  BEGAN  TO  GROW  INTO 

THE  MODERN 

1.  Why  Great  Changes  Were  Taking  Place  in  Europe  about  1300 

2.  How  People  Began  Experimenting  with  National  Patriotism 

3.  How  Attempts  Were  Made  to  Overcome  Ignorance  and  Superstition 
by  the  New  Science 

4.  How  New  Ideas  Brought  About  a  New  Art  and  Learning 

5.  How  New  Ideas  Brought  Dissension  into  the  Church  and  Led  to  a 
Divided  Christendom 


PREVIEW 

In  this  unit  we  shall  study  how  medieval  ways  of  doing  and  looking  at 
things  changed  into  modern  ways.  This  process  began  in  Italy.  The  Italians 
were  close  to  the  East ,  and  their  Oriental  trade  brought  in  new  ideas  and  also 
the  wealth  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  these  ideas.  At  first  they  learned 
much  from  the  VIoslems,  especially  the  arithmetic  which  we  now  use.  Eater 
they  revived  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  hence  this  period 
is  called  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  or  rebirth  of  classical  culture. 

Progress  at  first  was  not  rapid  in  western  Europe ,  but  the  rise  of  nation¬ 
states  like  France  and  England  finally  brought  such  wealth  and  power  as  to 
give  their  people  an  advantage  over  the  Italians.  The  feudal  nobles  opposed 
these  changes ,  but  the  nobles  were  overcome  by  the  kings,  who  extended  their 
lands  and  power  with  the  aid  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns.  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  united  countries  by  1500. 

Although  the  Europeans  of  the  Renaissance  period  first  copied  the  culture 
of  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Arabs,  they  gradually  came  to  think  for  themselves. 
Astronomers  planned  a  new  system  of  describing  the  heavens,  which  put  the 
sun  instead  of  the  earth  in  the  center  of  things.  Other  scientists  studied  the 
“ laws  of  motion  ’  and  finally  showed  that  even  the  stars  obey  these  “laws.”  If 
the  stars  moved  mechanically,  then  the  old  view  that  their  position  deter¬ 
mined  men’s  lives  could  no  longer  be  held.  Thus  the  astronomers  changed 
men’s  ways  of  looking  at  things,  at  the  same  time  that  their  work  had  the 
practical  value  of  aiding  sailors  in  navigating  by  the  stars.  Other  scientists 
also  made  practical  discoveries,  as  when  the  study  of  human  anatomy  made 
possible  improved  operations  in  surgery. 

While  scientists  were  engaged  in  discoveries  and  inventions,  artists  showed 
a  similar  originality.  The  medieval  Gothic  styles  in  architecture  were  largely 
given  up,  and  Roman  forms  were  revived  with  modifications  to  ft  them  to 
the  needs  of  the  day.  Painting  became  more  real  and  lifelike.  In  literature,  at 
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first  there  was  much  enthusiasm  for  the  writings  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Ro ' 
mans.  But  both  national  feeling  and  human  interest  led  to  a  gradual  giving 
up  of  Latin  and  to  writing  books  in  modern  languages. 

All  these  great  changes  were  bound  to  affect  the  Church ,  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  of  medieval  institutions.  The  kings  of  the  new  nation-states  were  jealous 
of  its  wealth  and  power.  Scholars  questioned  its  history  and  beliefs,  because 
of  their  revived  knowledge  of  early  Christianity.  Reformers  criticized  its  clergy. 
Luther  combined  all  these  influences  in  leading  a  revolt  or  reformation, 
which  finally  established  Protestant  churches  in  most  of  northern  Europe. 
Protestants  tended  to  form  less  centralized  church  governments,  to  give  up 
some  parts  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  simplify  forms  of  worship.  They  were 
usually  strongest  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  nation-states,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  interests  of  business  and  of  the  kings.  Hence  Protestantism 
strengthened  national  governments  at  the  expense  of  the  Church.  A  Counter 
Reformation  led  by  the  Jesuits  brought  reforms  in  the  Catholic  Church  and 
regained  some  people  for  it;  but  the  old  unity  of  western  Christianity  was 
never  restored. 


UNIT  VII 


HOW  THE  MEDIEVAL  BEGAN  TO  GROW  INTO 

THE  MODERN 

1.  Why  Great  Changes  Were  Taking  Place  in  Europe  about  1300 


Geography  Helps  the  Italians.  It  was  a 

strange  result  of  the  Crusades,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  while  the  Christians  did  not  re¬ 
cover  the  Holy  Land,  they  gained  much 
that  was  valuable  to  them.  “Damask”  cloth 
from  Damascus,  or  “chinaware”  from 
China,  as  well  as  silks,  spices,  jewels,  and 
other  luxuries,  were  really  more  useful  to 
Europeans  than  were  castles  and  kingdoms 
in  Palestine.  It  was  more  profitable  to  trade 
with  Moslems  than  to  fight  them,  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  healthy. 


On  the  map  you  will  see  that  the  Italians 
were  in  the  best  position  to  carry  on  this 
trade  with  the  East.  Italy  lies  in  the  center 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Nearly  all  towns 
in  Italy  were  on  or  near  the  sea,  and  such 
ports  as  Venice  and  Genoa  were  far  enough 
north  to  be  just  across  the  Alps  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  Today,  it  is  only  a  day’s 
ride  by  fast  trains  from  Venice  across  the 
mountains  to  the  German  cities  of  Munich 
and  Nuremberg  on  the  other  side.  While 
travel  was  much  slower  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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the  same  routes  could  be  used.  Or,  eastern 
goods  coidd  be  brought  by  ship  to  Venice, 
and  sent  by  another  fleet  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
thence  to  the  ports  of  France,  England,  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

So  it  was  no  accident  that  the  Italian 
merchants,  whose  ships  had  already  helped 
to  carry  the  crusaders  to  Palestine  and 
Syria,  gradually  became  the  “middlemen” 
for  all  western  Europe.  For  the  spices  and 
silks  brought  from  the  East  they  received 
woolen  cloth,  lumber,  and  other  European 
products  which  were  in  turn  carried  back 
to  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  each  such  exchange 
they  obtained,  as  does  any  retail  merchant, 
a  ?ood  commission  for  themselves.  The 
more  this  trade  grew,  therefore,  the  more 
the  Italian  trading  cities  grew.  As  they  be¬ 
came  more  wealthy,  they  gained  also  in 
population  and  in  power. 

Why  Business  Improved.  Commerce 
could  not  have  developed  either  on  land  or 
sea  had  there  not  been  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  conditions  of  living  through¬ 
out  western  Europe.  The  barbarian  in¬ 
vasions  were  now  over;  and  the  reviving 
power  of  the  Church  was  used  to  discour¬ 
age  private  war  between  rival  nobles  and  to 
preserve  order.  The  population  began  to 
increase  and  men  'who  could  be  spared 
from  work  in  the  fields  engaged  in  various 
trades  or  handicrafts.  Weavers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  glassmakers,  and  others  formed 
guilds,  put  up  their  shops  in  towns,  and 
exchanged  their  goods  with  each  other  or 
with  people  on  the  feudal  estates. 

The  guilds  of  merchants  found  barter 
a  clumsy  way  of  trading,  so  they  started 
using  money  again,  as  in  old  Roman  days. 
People  often  say  that  “money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,”  but  its  use  has  also  done  much 
good.  Merchants  spent  some  of  their  money 
to  hire  soldiers  to  guard  their  goods  against 
bandits  on  the  roads,  or  against  robber 
barons  who  attacked  travelers.  I  hey  even 
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paid  taxes  to  the  king  if  he  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  order  in  his  kingdom. 

The  use  of  money  also  affected  the 
nobles.  When  a  serf  could  sell  his  crops  to 
near-by  townsmen,  he  could  pay  the  lord 
money  instead  of  laboring  for  him.  With 
this  money  the  noble  coidd  buy  the  sort 
of  cloth,  or  weapons,  or  luxuries  he  never 
had  before.  We  all  know  how  a  new  lux¬ 
ury,  like  a  radio  or  an  electric  refrigerator, 
appeals  to  people  today.  In  the  same  way, 
the  nobles  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  coveted 
fine  silks  or  spices,  and  in  order  to  get  them 
encouraged  their  serfs  to  substitute  rent  in 
the  form  of  money  for  personal  services.  In 
this  way,  some  peasants  gradually  became 
tenants  instead  of  serfs,  and  the  old  feudal 
arrangement  of  personal  labor  and  loyalty 
to  a  lord  began  to  break  down.  This  process 
came  first  in  such  progressive  countries  as 
France  and  England,  but  was  long  delayed 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

The  trade  between  European  towns 
would  have  increased  after  1300  even  if 
the  Oriental  trade  had  never  developed. 
But  local  trade  helped  to  develop  trade 
with  faraway  countries.  Commerce  with 
the  East  increased  trade  within  Europe  it¬ 
self,  and  both  together  brought  more  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  towns.  Consequently,  the  people 
in  the  cities  became  busy  and  prosperous. 
The  way  in  which  workers  and  merchants 
were  organized  into  guilds,  and  the  general 
character  of  their  life— which  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
out  on  the  feudal  farms— has  already  been 
described  (p.  193).  Even  today,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  city  life  is  very  different  in 
many  ways  from  that  in  the  country. 

Town  Life  Brings  New  Ideas.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that  townspeople  saw 
much  of  one  another  and  so  combined 
easily  into  such  medieval  organizations  as 
guilds— just  as  today  they  form  clubs  and 
societies.  The  guildsmen  exchanged  ideas 
at  the  same  time  that  they  exchanged  goods. 
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Bettmann 


Market  in  a  Medieval  Town 

Notice  the  buyers  and  sellers,  the  actors  in  the  upper  left,  and  the  beggar  in  the  foreground. 


They  welcomed  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
and  even  new  points  of  view.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  more  successful  mer¬ 
chants,  who  became  as  powerful  and  as 
wealthy  as  princes.  This,  in  turn,  meant 
that  they  had  leisure  and  means  to  cultivate 
something  besides  business.  Landed  nobles 
spent  their  spare  time  in  such  outdoor 
sports  as  hunting  or  fishing— the  life  of 
the  present  country  gentleman  represents 
a  refined  survival  of  this  tradition— but  the 
merchant  princes  were  more  likely  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
their  city. 

Important  Inventions  Are  Made.  Some¬ 
times  merchants  and  craftsmen  devoted 
themselves  to  improving  the  practical  arts, 
especially  those  relating  to  trade  and  its 
protection.  Thus,  shipyards  were  built  in 


Venice,  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  im¬ 
provements  in  shipbuilding  and  navigation. 
Italian  sailors  learned  how  to  sail  close  to 
the  wind  as  well  as  with  it.  If  you  have  ever 
sailed  a  boat,  you  know  what  an  improve¬ 
ment  that  was.  Until  this  time,  the  galleys, 
like  those  of  old  Roman  days,  had  used 
oars  except  when  the  wind  was  with  them; 
now  they  gradually  came  to  depend  more 
largely  on  sails.  Another  great  help  was 
the  mariner’s  compass,  which  had  long  been 
known  in  the  East,  and  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  With  this  mysterious 
needle,  the  sailor  could  always  tell  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  course,  no  matter  how  long 
the  clouds  might  prevent  steering  by  the 
stars. 

This  was  not  the  only  practical  inven- 
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tion  which  came  from  the  East  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Chinese  had  long 
known  that  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal, 
and  saltpeter  (sodium  nitrate)  was  ex¬ 
plosive  when  set  on  fire,  and  they  employed 
it  in  making  fire-crackers.  Now  a  German 
monk  found  that  this  same  mixture,  ground 
fine,  could  be  employed  to  blow  a  stone  out 
of  the  end  of  a  tube.  Such  guns  and  the 
gunpowder  used  in  them,  crude  and  clumsy 
as  they  were  at  first,  made  at  once  a  more 
powerful  artillery  than  the  catapults  of 
earlier  days.  This  new  artillery  would, 
sooner  or  later,  change  the  methods  of 
war;  for  how  would  armored  knights  fare 
when  they  charged  against  guns  and  can¬ 
non  balls,  instead  of  against  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows?  Gunpowder,  like  money,  did  much 
to  destroy  feudalism. 

The  Venetians,  as  usual  leading  in  such 
things,  set  up  a  famous  arsenal  alongside 
their  shipyards  to  study  cannon  and  ex¬ 
plosives.  They  observed  the  path  of  a  can¬ 
non  ball  from  the  gun  to  its  final  fall,  and 
began  to  learn  something  about  moving 
bodies.  To  do  this,  they  had  to  use  arithme¬ 
tic  and  geometry.  Thus  they  found  that 
even  in  the  most  practical  problems,  as,  for 
example,  how  to  hit  a  Moslem  fort  or  a 
rival  Italian  galley,  they  had  to  make  some 
study  of  mathematics. 

The  Arabs  Improve  the  Science  of 
Arithmetic.  Whence  came  this  arithmetic 
which  was  employed  in  the  arsenal  at 
Venice  and  was  also  used  by  the  merchants 
of  the  towns  when  they  kept  their  account 
books?  The  science  of  arithmetic,  so  useful 
in  many  ways,  was  also  a  discovery  of  the 
East.  Scholars  in  old  India  had  worked  out 
a  new  system  of  numbers  (from  1  to  9) 
and  they  also  had  invented  a  new  sign 
which  they  wrote  as  0.  It  seems  a  simple 
discovery  now,  but  what  a  strange  one  it 
was  at  that  time— who  coidd  have  first 
thought  of  a  mark  which  stood  simply  for 
nothing  at  all?  Europeans  did  not  even  have 


a  word  in  their  languages  for  such  an  idea, 
and  so  today  we  still  call  it  by  the  Arabic 
word  “zero.”  The  Arabs  used  these  num¬ 
bers  from  0  to  9  as  a  way  to  write  in  units 
of  ten,  as  we  do  today,  and  we  still  call 
them  “Arabic  numerals.”  In  Arab  lands 
they  are  called  “Indian  numerals.”  And  if 
you  want  to  see  how  useful  they  were,  just 
try  to  multiply  or  divide  with  the  old 
Roman  numbers  like  IX  or  XLIV. 

Alchemists  Begin  to  Experiment.  The  • 
new  arithmetic  was  bound  to  be  of  great 
service  in  the  future  in  the  most  practical 
arts  and  the  most  difficult  sciences.  What 
great  business  today  or  what  scientific  lab¬ 
oratory  could  get  along  without  it?  But 
arithmetic  was  not  the  only  science  which 
Europeans  learned  from  the  Arabs  of  Sicily, 
Syria,  and  Spain.  There  was  algebra,  and 
astrology,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  strange 
science  of  alchemy.  For  centuries  the  Arabs, 
learned  in  ancient  lore,  had  mixed  and 
boiled  and  evaporated  strange  materials, 
all  in  search  of  the  “philosopher’s  stone” 
and  the  “elixir  of  life.” 

We  are  apt  to  say,  now,  that  these  were 
vain  desires.  Yet  we  still  seek  for  medicines 
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Buffalo  Museum  of  Science 


An  Alchemist’s  Shop  or  Laboratory 


which  will  make  us  live  longer,  and  would 
doubtless  like  to  remain  eternally  young 
if  we  could.  At  any  rate,  the  alchemists  who 
sought  for  gold  or  youth  deserve  credit  for 
one  thing:  they  were  willing  to  try  any¬ 
thing  once.  In  this  way,  they  became  used 
to  what  we  now  call  the  experimental 
method;  their  furnaces  and  mixing  bowls 
furnished  what  were  in  a  sense  the  first  of 
laboratories. 

Some  Christians  Copy  from  the  Arabs. 

This  was  important  at  a  time  when,  as 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  most  scholars 
simply  repeated  what  the  older  writers  had 
said.  It  was  natural  when  Christians  first 
translated  the  Arabic  books  which  they 
found  in  Spain  or  in  Sicily  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  them  so  learned  and  impressive 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  improve  on 
them.  Often  they  coidd  not  even  under¬ 
stand  them.  For  many  of  these  books  were 
Arabic  translations  of  such  classical  Greek 
works  as  Aristotle’s  writings  on  physics,  or 
Galen’s  works  on  medicine,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  for  medieval  men  to  follow  their 
meaning.  Hence  the  scholars  who  wrote  in 


the  earlier  universities,  as  in  Paris,  Oxford, 
and  Bologna,  usually  tried  only  to  trans¬ 
late,  or  to  arrange,  or  to  explain  these 
earlier  authors. 

They  added  little  that  they  had  found 
out  for  themselves,  since  they  had  much 
more  respect  for  the  learning  of  the  an¬ 
cients  than  for  their  own.  This  led  them  to 
think  that  nothing  in  a  book  by  Aristotle 
could  be  wrong;  hence  that  nothing  funda¬ 
mentally  new  could  be  discovered.  The  al¬ 
chemists,  usually  not  connected  with  the 
universities,  were  more  likely  to  try  things 
out  for  themselves,  and  so  were  more 
likely  to  reach  independent  and  new  ideas. 

Italian  Scholars  Begin  to  Think  for 
Themselves.  Yet  even  scholars  began  to 
show  some  signs  of  independence  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
An  Italian  physician,  Pietro  D’Abano,  be¬ 
came  dissatisfied  with  the  confused  Latin 
translations  of  Arabic  translations  of  Greek 
books,  and  went  to  Gonstantinople  to  see 
the  originals.  He  then  beo-an  translating 
directly  from  Galen’s  Greek  medical  works 
into  Latin.  This  showed  at  least  some  curi- 
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osity  about  what  the  original  works  wTere 
really  like. 

A  few  Italians  even  began  to  learn  the 
Greek  language  in  order  to  read  Greek 
literature  directly.  Such  a  search  for  the 
original  sources  of  scientific  literature  was 
very  important  because  it  brought  Italian 
scientists  into  direct  contact  with  the  work 
of  Galen,  which  was  itself  original  and 
critical.  This  old  Greek  physician  had  dis¬ 
sected  the  bodies  of  animals  and  even  per¬ 
formed  experiments  on  them,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  his  spirit  now  began  to  influence 
those  who  read  his  works.  Italian  doctors 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  where  D’Abano 
had  taught,  began  to  dissect  human  bodies 
in  order  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  anat¬ 
omy  which  they  found  in  Galen’s  works. 

Humanists  Turn  Their  Backs  on  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  reviving  interest  in 
Greek  classics  was  naturally  not  limited 
to  Galen,  Aristotle,  and  other  scientific 
writers.  Scholars  whose  tastes  were  of  a 
more  literary  character  began  to  read  Greek 
histories  and  philosophy,  or  to  translate 
this  literature  into  Latin.  Old  Roman  writ¬ 
ings  were  also  sought  and  read. 

It  was  the  “human”  quality  of  classical 
literature  which  made  it  increasingly  pop¬ 
ular  in  this  period.  Italian  merchants  and 
princes  were  finding  their  worldly  life  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  They  had  little  in 
common  with  the  medieval  tradition  which 
taught  that  this  world  was  a  place  of  sin 
and  suffering,  and  that  one  should  expect 
better  things  only  in  the  next  world.  Why 
not,  said  these  Italians,  make  the  most  of 
this  world,  bad  as  it  might  be?  They  be¬ 
came  tired  of  a  literature  written  only  by 
churchmen.  The  more  they  read  in  classi¬ 
cal  plays  and  histories,  the  more  they  were 
encouraged  to  enjoy  life  in  the  old  Roman 
manner.  They  lost  interest  in  saints  and 
angels  and  became  concerned  with  the  life 


of  ordinary  human  beings.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  been  called  “humanists,”  and  the  arts 
and  literature  they  cultivated  have  ever 
since  been  known  as  “the  humanities.” 

The  Way  Is  Prepared  for  Modern 
Times.  Looking  back,  we  can  notv  see  that 
the  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
slowly  being  changed  during  the  century 
between  1300  and  1400,  even  though  the 
people  living  at  the  time  did  not  always 
realize  this.  The  growth  of  trade,  the  rise 
of  towns,  and  the  wealth  of  the  middle 
classes,  all  undermined  the  power  of  the 
feudal  nobles  and  even  began  to  destroy 
serfdom  on  the  feudal  estates.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  also  lessened  the  power 
of  the  nobility.  Developments  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  arts  not  only  improved  living  at  the 
time,  but  prepared  the  way  for  scientific 
progress  in  the  future.  Better  ships  and 
more  skillful  navigation  would  play  their 
part  in  a  great  age  of  discovery  soon  to 
come.  Progress  in  glassmaking  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  first  spectacles  and  later  led  to 
even  more  remarkable  instruments. 

Meanwhile,  the  wealthy  Italian  cities  led 
in  a  revival  of  worldly  interests,  cultivated 
the  classical  arts  and  sciences,  and  so  began 
to  direct  the  minds  of  educated  people  into 
new  channels.  In  thus  turning  away  from 
medieval  ideals,  they  may  have  lost  things 
of  great  value.  The  idea  of  a  great  united 
Christian  society  still  appeals  to  many.  Or, 
to  take  a  more  specific  illustration,  it 
would  be  very  useful  if  all  educated  men 
the  world  over  could  still  (as  they  did  even 
in  1300)  speak  to  one  another  in  the  one 
Latin  tongue.  It  would  save  Americans 
from  having  to  learn  several  other  lan¬ 
guages  like  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 
But,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  European 
peoples  were  by  1400  on  the  threshold  of 
new  ways  of  living  and  new  ways  of  look¬ 
ing  at  life. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  did  geography  aid  Italian  traders? 

2.  Why  did  most  new  ideas  or  inventions 
originate  in  towns?  Is  this  true  today? 

3.  How  did  medieval  inventions  aid  com¬ 
merce?  What  recent  inventions  similarly  help 
trade? 

4.  Why  did  the  new  arithmetic  displace 
older  systems? 

5.  Why  did  Christians  think  that  Galen  or 
Aristotle  could  not  be  wrong? 

6.  What  effect  did  the  study  of  Greek  have 
upon  Italian  scholars? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  “humanism”?  Are 
most  people  “humanists”  today?  Explain. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


alchemist 

Venetian 

catapvdt 

humanist 

humanities 


lore 

Low  Countries 
Arabic  numerals 
philosopher’s  stone 
elixir 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  How  Near  Eastern  trade  ex¬ 
panded  European  business  and  improved  life. 

2.  Advances  in  medieval  European  science 
and  learning  through  intercourse  with  the 
Near  East. 

3.  Compare  the  courses  available  in  me¬ 
dieval  and  modern  universities. 

4.  Emergence  of  humanism  and  how  it 
helped  usher  in  modern  times. 

5.  New  features  of  life  about  1475,  com¬ 
pared  with  1175,  that  suggested  a  new  era 
was  dawning.  (Any  parallels  today?) 
Puzzlers.  1.  “A  use  economy  and  a  money 
economy.” 

2.  “The  burghers  of  the  medieval  towns 
became  the  backbone  of  a  new  middle  class.” 
Book  Reviews.  T.  C.  Bridges,  The  Young 
Folks’  Book  of  Commerce;  F.  Rolt-Wheeler, 
The  Quest  of  the  Western  World;  R.  Barr, 
The  Sword  Maher;  A.  D.  Hewes,  Siuords  on 
the  Sea;  F.  R.  Stockton,  Story  of  Viteau. 
Map  Talk.  Geographical  factors  favoring 
Italy,  not  Portugal  or  England,  as  the  middle¬ 
man  in  medieval  European-Near  East  trade. 

Sketches.  Evolution  of  sea-going  merchant¬ 
men,  about  800-1492. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Importance  of  the  peddler  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 


2.  Medieval  guild  regulation  of  production 
and  sales.  (Any  modern  parallels?) 

3.  Notable  inventions  that  aided  com¬ 
merce,  12th  to  14th  centuries. 

4.  Origins  of  the  degrees  conferred  by  our 
universities. 

Chalk  Talk.  The  simple  arithmetic  operations 
with  Arabic  numerals  and  with  Roman. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay:  “Gunpowder, 
Equalizer  of  Commoner  and  Knight.” 

2.  Story,  for  your  school  magazine,  about 
a  medieval  Italian  youth  on  a  trading  venture 
from  Genoa  to  Jaffa.  How  was  the  East  then 
far  ahead  of  the  West? 

Library  Reports.  1.  Medieval  alchemy. 

2.  Medieval  re-discovery  of  Aristotle. 

3.  Increasing  use  of  money  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  why  it  tended  to  break  down  both 
feudalism  and  the  manorial  system. 

Cartoons.  1.  “Aristotle,  the  Master.” 

2.  A  priest  condemns  the  humanist  devo¬ 
tion  to  pagan  literature. 

3.  In  praise  of  humanism. 

4.  Guilds  as  ( a )  obstacles  to  invention  and 
progress  in  business,  or  ( h )  protectors  of  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

5.  (a)  An  Englishman,  about  1400,  depicts 
Italian  merchants  as  profiteers  and  Europe  as 
the  victim,  (b)  A  Venetian,  about  1400,  de¬ 
picts  Italians  as  benefactors  of  Europe. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  C.  S.  Bailey,  Boys  and  Girls  of 
Discovery  Days;  T.  C.  Bridges,  The  Young 
Folks’  Book  of  Discovery;  T.  C.  Bridges,  The 
Young  Folks’  Book  of  Commerce;  Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler,  The  Quest  of  the  Western 
World;  G.  E.  Troutbeck,  Stories  from  Italian 
History. 

Advanced.  C.  G.  Crump  and  E.  F.  Jacob,  The 

Legacy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  S.  Dark,  The  Story 
of  the  Renaissance;  A.  Giry  and  A.  Reville, 
Emancipation  of  the  Medieval  Toivns;  W.  T. 
Sedgwick  and  H.  N.  Tyler,  Short  History  of 
Science. 

Fiction.  Robert  Barr,  The  Sword  Maker;  Har¬ 
old  Begbie,  Rising  Dazun;  I.  M.  Bolton,  The 
Young  Knight;  Esther  Brann,  Nicholina ;  A.  D. 
Hewes,  Swords  on  the  Sea;  Louise  Lamprey, 
In  the  Days  of  the  Guild ;  Louise  Lamprey, 
Masters  of  the  Guild;  Evaleen  Stein,  Trouba¬ 
dour  Tales;  F.  R.  Stockton,  Story  of  Viteau; 
Clarence  Stratton,  Paul  of  France , 
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2.  How  People  Began  Experimenting  with  National  Patriotism 


Lack  of  National  Loyalty  in  Early  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  If  in  1300  you  had  asked  the 
people  of  Normandy,  or  any  other  part  of 
what  is  now  France,  if  they  loved  France, 
they  would  hardly  have  known  what  you 
were  talking  about.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  though  someone  asked  you:  “Are 
you  loyal  to  North  America?”  The  people 
of  France  did  not  think  of  themselves  as 
fellow  citizens  of  a  common  country  any 
more  than  we  today  think  of  ourselves  as 
citizens  of  a  continent.  National  patriotism 
was  as  unknown  to  medieval  people  as  con¬ 
tinental  patriotism  is  to  us. 

The  men  of  those  times  were  loyal  to 
many  other  things,  but  not  to  a  whole  king¬ 
dom.  They  were  loyal,  for  instance,  to  the 
Church,  which  they  were  willing  to  defend 
against  non-Christians  such  as  the  Moham¬ 
medans;  men  of  the  same  trade  were  loyal 
to  their  guild  and  would  act  together  to 
prevent  outsiders  from  competing  with 
their  own  members;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  town  were  proud  of  the  town  and 
would  fight,  if  necessary,  to  defend  it 


against  a  rival  town  or  a  neighboring  feudal 
baron. 

People  were  thus  loyal  to  their  own 
group,  but  no  one  thought  of  an  entire 
kingdom  as  forming  a  group  to  which  he 
owed  special  obligations.  You  might  find 
people  in  France  who  considered  them¬ 
selves  Normans,  or  Bretons,  or  Burgundi¬ 
ans,  and  people  in  England  who  thought  of 
themselves  as  Yorkshiremen  or  Kentish- 
men;  but  not  people  who  considered  them¬ 
selves  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen.  This  is 
why  English  kings  could  be  overlords  of 
parts  of  France,  and  French  kings  could  be 
overlords  of  parts  of  Spain,  without  excit¬ 
ing  popular  resentment.  In  other  words, 
national  patriotism  had  not  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  any  country  before  1300.  After 
that  time  it  began  slowly  to  spread  in  such 
states  as  England  and  France;  though  in 
countries  like  Germany  and  Italy,  national 
feeling  scarcely  made  its  appearance  before 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Obstacles  to  the  Growth  of  Nations. 
Many  things  in  the  Middle  Ages  tended  to 


Bettmann 


A  Medieval  Litter 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  roads  were  not  kept  in  good  condition  and  travel  was  difficult.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  travel,  wealthy  persons  frequently  used  litters  such  as  this  one. 
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make  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  a  king¬ 
dom  seem  like  foreigners  to  the  others. 
Travel  was  difficult  and  not  many  people 
journeyed  far  from  home.  The  great  mass 
of  the  peasants  were  ruled  by  the  lords  of 
their  manors  and  so  knew  nothing  about  a 
central  government.  There  was  not  even 

O 

a  common  language  to  bind  men  of  the 
same  country  together.  In  France,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  people  of  Brittany  spoke  Celtic; 
in  parts  of  southern  France  a  strange  lan¬ 
guage  called  Basque  was  spoken;  even 
French  itself  was  divided  into  many  dia¬ 
lects  so  different  that  the  people  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  could  not  understand  those  of  another. 
Much  the  same  was  true  in  England  and 
Germany,  while  the  Spanish  dialects  finally 
grew  into  separate  forms  of  speech,  so  that 
today  several  different  languages  are  spoken 
on  that  peninsula,  such  as  Catalan,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Spanish  (Castilian)  . 

Though  words  like  “patriotism”  and 
“nation”  meant  little  or  nothing  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  in  modern 
times  the  descendants  of  those  same  people 
will  fight,  and  if  necessary  will  die,  for 
their  native  land.  How  did  it  come  about 
that  this  feeling  of  patriotism  grew  up? 
Its  growth  makes  a  long  story,  but  in  some 
countries  the  beginnings  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  when  the  various  changes  discussed 
in  the  last  unit  were  getting  under  way. 
Some  of  these  changes  were  bound  to  af¬ 
fect  governments  as  well  as  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Middle  Classes  Support  the  Kings. 

The  most  important  change  was  the  rise  of 
the  class  of  men  who  gained  their  living, 
not  by  working  the  land  like  the  peasants, 
but  by  gathering  in  towns  where  they  made 
goods  and  exchanged  them  for  the  products 
of  other  people.  This  story  has  already  been 
told,  but  it  will  help  to  recall  it  here.  The 
townsmen  formed  a  middle  class  between 
the  peasants  and  the  nobles,  and  their  inter¬ 


ests  were  different  from  either  of  the  others. 
They  made  use  of  money  to  carry  on  their 
trading  and  so  desired  a  uniform  currency 
throughout  the  country  instead  of  different 
coins  in  each  feudal  district.  To  make 
profits  they  needed  peace  and  good  order 
and  so  were  opposed  to  feudal  warfare  and 
plundering.  They  required  protection  from 
the  nobles  who  were  always  eager  to  seize 
their  wealth. 

The  things  the  townsmen  needed  in  or¬ 
der  to  follow  their  new  way  of  life  cotdd  be 
given  them  only  by  a  strong  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  So  the  interests  of  this  middle 
class  corresponded  with  the  ambition  of 
the  kings,  who  wished  to  increase  their  own 
power  and  to  bring  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  under  their  own  rule.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns 
were  willing  to  pay  taxes  to  the  king,  which 
he  used  to  hire  officials  to  carry  out  his  or¬ 
ders  and  soldiers  to  compel  the  nobles  to 
obey  him. 

French  Kings  Extend  Their  Power.  We 

have  seen  how  the  kings  of  France  took 
advantage  of  these  and  many  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  extend  their  power  until, 
by  1300,  they  had  brought  most  of  the  great 
provinces  of  France  under  their  authority 
by  annexing  them  to  the  Royal  Domain. 
Only  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Brittany 
(ruled  by  dukes)  and  Guienne  (ruled  by 
the  king  of  England)  remained  practically 
independent.  To  carry  on  the  government 
of  so  large  a  territory,  the  king  needed  more 
money  than  the  towns  were  willing  to  fur¬ 
nish.  So  Philip  IV  (1285-1314)  began  to 
lay  heavy  taxes  on  the  clergy,  who  con¬ 
trolled  about  one  fourth  of  the  wealth  of 
France. 

This  brought  on  a  quarrel  with  Pope 
Boniface  VIII,  for  the  Church  claimed  to 
be  free  from  royal  taxation.  To  strengthen 
himself  against  the  Pope,  Philip  IV  made 
a  very  important  change  in  the  government 
of  France.  The  king  had  always  called  a 
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Palace  of  the  Popes,  Avignon,  France 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  Popes  resided  at  Avignon,  where  they  were  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  French  Kings.  This  was  called  the  “Babylonian  Captivity’’  of 
the  Popes. 


council  of  nobles  to  advise  him,  but  now 
he  invited  representatives  of  the  loyal  towns 
to  attend,  along  with  the  nobility  and  the 
Church  leaders.  This  larger  council  was 
henceforth  made  up  of  the  bishops  or 
Church  nobility  (the  First  Estate) ,  the  lay 
nobility  (the  Second  Estate)  ,  and  the 
middle-class  town  delegates  (the  Third  Es¬ 
tate)  .  The  whole  group  was  usually  called, 
therefore,  the  Estates  General.  Since  it  was 
composed  of  the  three  important  classes  of 
the  kingdom,  it  made  them  all  feel  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  king’s  problems. 

With  the  support  of  the  Estates  General 
Philip  IV  was  able  to  oppose  the  Pope  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  collect  his  taxes.  The  next 
Pope,  Clement  V,  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
was  under  King  Philip’s  control.  Clement 
even  came  to  live  in  Avignon,  in  what  is 
now  France,  where  Philip  could  more  di¬ 
rectly  control  him.  This  was  in  1309,  and 
popes  continued  to  live  there  for  over  a 
century.  Rival  popes  were  also  set  up  in 
Rome;  and  not  until  1417  was  a  single 
Pope  established  once  more  in  Rome.  The 
Church  lost  prestige  by  this  state  of  things, 


while  the  kins:  of  France  grained  influence. 

England  Opposes  French  Unification. 
Meanwhile  a  long  series  of  Avars  bettveen 
the  kings  of  England  and  the  kings  of 
France  made  the  French  people  feel  that 
they  all  belonged  to  the  same  nation;  for 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  nothing  binds 
people  together  more  closely  than  common 
hatred  of  someone  else.  These  Avars  between 
the  English  and  French  kings  began  in 
1337  in  a  struggle  for  the  control  of  Gui- 
enne  in  southern  France,  long  ruled  by  the 
English  king.  They  lasted  off  and  on  from 
1337  to  1453  and  are  knoAvn  as  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Years’  War. 

The  English  Avon  most  of  the  major  bat¬ 
tles,  such  as  that  of  Crecy  (1346),  where 
it  is  said  that  gunpoAvder  and  cannon  were 
used  for  the  first  time.  They  invaded 
France  again  and  again,  plundering  and 
burning  far  and  wide  until  the  population 
Avas  finally  reduced  to  something  like  one 
half  its  former  numbers.  For  a  Avhile  it 
seemed  as  though  the  English  Avould  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  the  potver  of  the  French 
kings. 
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Joan  of  Arc  Entering  Orleans 

Joan  of  Arc  Saves  France.  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened,  which  apparently 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  France.  A 
young  peasant  girl,  named  Joan  of  Arc, 
came  to  the  French  king,  Charles  VII,  in 
1429  and  announced  that  God  had  called 
her  to  free  the  land  from  the  English.  Now, 
women  were  not  used  as  soldiers,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Joan  had  never  seen  a  battle.  But 
she  had  seen  visions,  and  believed  that  God 
would  bring  her  victory. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  modern  general 
letting  a  high-school  girl  lead  a  regiment, 
but  Charles  gave  an  entire  army  to  Joan 
to  command.  This  was  an  age  of  faith,  and 
perhaps  he  was  convinced  that  Joan  could 
perform  miracles,  for  only  a  miracle,  it 
seemed,  could  save  France.  The  town  of 
Orleans,  one  of  the  king’s  last  strongholds, 
was  surrounded  by  the  English,  and  Joan 
marched  against  them  to  end  the  siege.  Clad 


in  armor,  she  fearlessly  led  her  troops,  and 
thrilled  them  with  a  belief  in  her  divine 
mission.  So  inspired,  the  French  fought  as 
they  had  never  fought  before.  Beating  back 
the  invaders,  they  entered  the  city  in  tri¬ 
umph. 

All  the  French  soldiers  were  heartened  j 
by  this  victory.  The  inspired  “Maid  of 
Orleans,”  as  Joan  was  now  called,  was  sum-  I 
moned  to  the  court,  and  took  part  in  the  1 
coronation  of  Charles  VII  at  Rheirns.  Then  I 
came  sudden  tragedy.  In  further  fighting  1 
she  was  captured  by  the  Burgundians,  who  i 
were  opposed  to  the  power  of  the  king. 
They  turned  her  over  to  the  English  who 
caused  her  to  be  condemned  in  a  Church 
court  as  a  heretic,  and  then  burned  her  at 
the  stake. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  most  noble  figures 
in  all  history— a  young  girl  whose  courage, 
faith,  and  unselfish  devotion  were  such 
that,  only  a  few  years  ago,  she  was  declared 
a  saint  by  the  Catholic  Church.  No  one 
would  deny  today  that  she  died  for  her 
country  and  her  country  meant  more  to 
Joan  than  just  a  province  or  two.  It  meant 
almost  what  we  mean  today  by  the  French 
nation.  Thus  Joan  is  always  remembered  as 
one  of  the  first  modern  patriots.  Nearly 
500  years  after  her  death,  American  sol¬ 
diers  still  sang  of  Joan  as  they  were  sent 
to  France  to  aid  in  driving  modern  in¬ 
vaders  from  French  soil  in  the  First  World 
War.  Thousands  of  American  veterans  will 
remember  their  appeal: 

Come  lead  your  France  to  victory, 

Joan  of  Arc,  we  are  calling  you! 

The  French  Kingdom  Expands.  Despite 
her  death,  Joan  had  succeeded  where  many 
men  had  failed.  Her  example  fired  French 
enthusiasm  and  they  attacked  the  English 
so  vigorously  as  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
country.  When  Bordeaux  was  surrendered 
to  the  French  (1453)  the  Hundred  Years’ 
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War  came  to  an  end,  and  the  English  re¬ 
treated  across  the  Channel  to  their  own  land. 
The  French  king  was  now  stronger  than 
ever  before,  since  he  was  able  to  seize  the 
territories  of  some  of  those  nobles  who 
had  supported  the  English  invaders.  Even 
Burgundy,  the  large  eastern  province,  was 
occupied  by  Louis  XI  (1461-1483)  .  This 
aggressive  king  further  strengthened  his 
power  by  establishing  a  regular  system  of 
taxation  and  maintaining  a  standing  army 
which  coidd  overawe  any  of  the  surviving 
nobility. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  influence  of 
the  king  and  his  court,  Paris  became  more, 
than  ever  the  center  of  the  country,  and 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  city  were 
used  more  and  more  throughout  the  prov¬ 
inces.  What  is  today  called  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  was  originally  only  the  speech  of  the 
Paris  region.  The  spread  of  this  dialect  as 
a  common  language  was  important  since 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  land  began  to 
feel  that  they  had  much  more  in  common, 
and  were  no  longer  simply  Normans,  or 
Burgundians,  or  Gascons.  They  were  all 
becoming  Frenchmen. 

The  French  kingdom  by  1483  included 
nearly  all  of  the  present  France  except 
Brittany,  the  seafaring  province  in  the 
northwest  corner;  and  this  was  added  when 
Louis’  son,  Charles  VIII  (1483-1498) , 
married  its  heiress,  Anne  of  Brittany.  Many 
of  the  finest  French  sailors  and  naval  men 
were  to  come  later  from  this  province. 
There  would  soon  be  need  of  them,  for  it 
happened  that  Charles  VIII  was  king  when 
Columbus  discovered  America.  And  France 
was  to  play  a  part  in  the  age  of  discovery 
which  followed,  largely  because  she  was 
already  a  strong  nation-state,  unified  under 
one  government  and  beginning  to  be  united 
in  national  feeling. 

This  was  also  true  of  the  other  countries 
which  were  to  take  part  in  these  discoveries 
- — especially  Portugal,  Spain,  and  England. 


The  story  of  how  these  nation-states  were 
formed  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  France,  but  the  general  results  were 
very  similar. 

Spanish  States  Combine  Against  the 
Moors.  Strange  indeed  was  the  story  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Spanish  peninsula  was 
in  control  of  the  Christian  Visigoths  early 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  then  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Moslems  during  the  eighth 
century.  Christians  and  Moslems  did  not 
mix  well,  and  the  former  always  hoped  to 
regain  control.  A  few  Christian  princes 
managed  to  set  up  little  kingdoms  in  the 
northern  mountains,  and  slowly  pushed 
their  boundaries  south  into  Moslem  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  this  way,  there  gradually  were 
formed  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  (on  the 
eastern  side,  by  the  Mediterranean) ,  Castile 
(in  the  center)  ,  and  Portugal  (on  the 
western  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  peninsula)  . 
These  kingdoms  were  mutually  jealous, 
but  they  shared  a  common  dislike  of  the 
Moslems  in  the  south,  and  carried  on  an 
intermittent  crusade  against  them.  By  1240, 
long  before  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Moslems  held  only  Granada,  a  rich 
kingdom  around  the  lower  tip  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  across  the  strait  from 
Africa. 

This  they  held  for  two  centuries  longer, 
but  during  that  time  the  forces  described 
earlier  were  making  the  Christians  to  the 
north  a  more  prosperous  and  powerful 
people.  Two  of  the  kingdoms  were  practi¬ 
cally  united  when  King  Ferdinand  of  Ara¬ 
gon  married  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile  in 
1479.  The  combined  forces  of  these  two 
kingdoms  finally  overcame  Granada  in  the 
historic  year  1492,  and  so  set  Spain  free 
to  devote  its  energies  to  new  conquests 
in  more  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Castile 
was  the  larger  part  of  the  united  kingdoms 
and  its  capital  (Madrid)  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  whole  land.  Gradually  the 
language  spoken  there,  Castilian,  was 
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Court  of  the  Lions,  Alhambra,  Granada 

Alhambra,  meaning  “reel  castle,’’  was  the  citaclel 
and  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada.  It 
ivas  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  when  the  Moors 
were  driven  from  Spain  in  1492.  Washington 
Irving  has  written  its  most  interesting  legends  in 
The  Alhambra. 

adopted  in  other  parts,  and  to  some  extent 
its  customs  also. 

This  process  of  nationalism,  however, 
was  never  made  quite  so  complete  in  Spain 
as  in  France.  Although  most  of  the  Moors, 
and  later  the  Jews,  were  expelled  from 
Spain,  many  differences  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  Christian  sections  survived.  To  this 
day,  the  people  in  and  around  Barcelona, 
in  old  Aragon,  speak  Catalan  rather  than 
Castilian,  and  still  feel  themselves  to  be 
different  from  the  other  Spaniards.  And 
Portugal,  to  the  west,  was  never  united 
permanently  with  the  other  kingdoms.  It 
had  a  separate  history,  and  has  remained 
distinct  in  language  and  national  feeling 
to  the  present  time. 

Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  Merge  into 
the  English  People.  Still  different  was  the 
story  of  England.  Here,  as  the  result  of 
the  Norman  conquest  (1066),  a  strong 
central  government  had  been  established 
earlier  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors 
ruled  England  and  never  allowed  the  nobles 
to  govern  any  part  of  it  independently  of 
the  king.  For  a  long  time,  however,  there 


ivas  no  unity  of  feeling  among  the  people 
because  of  differences  of  race  and  language 
(p.  206) . 

As  time  went  on  the  differences  between 
Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons  began  to  dis¬ 
appear.  The  nobles  gradually  lost  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  foreigners.  They  intermarried 
with  native  families  and  ceased  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  Norman  affairs.  When,  in  1204, 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  annexed  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  the  Royal  Domain  (p.  205)  ,  the 
nobles  of  England  showed  little  excitement 


at  King  John’s  loss  of  his  French  province. 
They  were  at  that  time  more  interested 
in  a  quarrel  of  their  own  with  the  king 
over  their  rights  in  Ensdand,  and  this 
quarrel  brought  them  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions  than  before  with  the  common  people. 
A  few  years  earlier,  King  Henry  II  (11 54— 
1189)  had  reorganized  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  way  greatly  to  increase  the 
royal  power  (p.  207)  .  His  son  John  (11 99— 
1216)  made  use  of  this  power  to  oppress 
all  classes  of  people  alike.  Consequently, 
both  nobles  and  common  people  united 
and  forced  the  king  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta,  restricting  his  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased. 

The  union  of  the  different  classes  did 
not  last  long;  but  when,  in  1295,  Edward  I 
organized  the  English  Parliament  in  order 


to  get  the  people’s  consent  to  taxation 
(p.  208) ,  he  created  an  assembly  in  which 
both  nobles  and  townsmen  met  to  consider 
the  same  questions.  Though  the  great 
nobles  kept  to  themselves  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  representatives  of  the  lesser 
nobles  (the  knights)  and  of  the  towns 
(the  middle  class)  sat  with  each  other  in 
the.  House  of  Commons. 

After  Edward  I’s  time,  also,  the  difference 
in  language  which  had  once  divided  the 
nobles  from  the  common  people  began  to 
disappear.  When  these  two  classes  had 
matters  of  common  interest  to  discuss  they 
needed  to  understand  each  other.  So  the 
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The  Tower  of  London 

The  Tower  was  a  medieval  fortress  and  served  as  palace,  prison,  and  place  of 
defense.  The  White  Tower  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1078  and  was 
successively  strengthened  by  various  English  sovereigns. 


nobles  gave  up  their  foreign  tongue  and 
Norman  French  ceased  to  be  spoken  either 
in  aristocratic  circles  or  in  the  law  courts. 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  many  French  words 
and  expressions  survived,  so  that  later 
English  was  neither  French  nor  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  a  rich  new  language  combining 
these  two. 

Parliament  Gains  Some  Power.  During 
the  Hundred  Years’  War  with  France 
(1337-1453)  the  king’s  constant  need  of 
money  forced  him  to  call  Parliament  to¬ 
gether  frequently.  The  war,  being  fought 
altogether  on  French  soil,  caused  little 
distress  to  Englishmen  at  home,  and  so 
Parliament  often  refused  to  grant  taxes 
unless  the  king  paid  for  them  by  enacting 
the  kind  of  laws  it  desired.  In  the  course 
of  time  this  led  to  the  rule  that  Parliament 
must  take  part  in  the  making  of  all  new 
laws.  Thus  it  became  a  necessary  part  of 
the  government  and  in  1399  Parliament 
even  deposed  one  king  and  set  another  in 
his  place. 

No  such  powers  were  obtained  by  the 


Estates  General  in  France,  nor  by  the 
Cortes  (a  similar  body)  in  Spain— perhaps 
because  wars  were  going  on  within  those 
countries  and  people  felt  that  the  rulers 
must  be  supported  at  any  cost.  Hence  the 
English  developed  the  beginning  of  a  par¬ 
liamentary  system  of  government  more 
effectively  than  did  any  other  nation.  This 
meant  that  self-government  by  the  prop 
ertied  classes  appeared  in  the  island  king¬ 
dom  much  sooner  than  on  the  Continent. 

Tudor  Kings  Re-establish  Autocracy. 
Self-government  was  partly  checked,  to  be 
sure,  by  the  rise  of  a  new  family  of  English 
riders,  the  Tudors.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  long  quarrel  de¬ 
veloped  between  rival  families  seeking 
the  throne.  During  the  War  of  the  Roses 
that  followed,  the  nobles  took  an  active 
part  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  killed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  merchants  and  other 
townspeople  were  becoming  more  prosper¬ 
ous  as  a  result  of  the  growth  in  trade.  They 
resented  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
when  Henry  Tudor  finally  secured  the 
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throne  in  1485  they  were  glad  to  rally 
around  any  monarch  who  promised  peace 
and  order  again. 

The  new  Tudor  king,  Henry  VII,  there¬ 
fore  had  the  support  of  the  middle  classes. 
He  also  had  much  wealth,  seized  when 
the  property  of  rival  nobles  was  confiscated 
during  the  civil  wars.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  Henry  had  little  trouble  in  raising 
a  good  income.  Moreover,  he  saved  much 
by  giving  up  the  struggle  to  hold  the  old 
claims  in  France.  Hence  he  rarely  had  to 
go  to  Parliament  for  money  and  was  able  to 
rule  much  as  he  pleased.  During  his  reign, 
the  autocratic  power  of  the  king  became 


almost  complete  and  this  also  remained  true 
under  his  successors,  especially  Henry  VIII 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  These  popular  auto¬ 
crats  completed  the  welding  together  of 
the  English  people  into  a  powerful  nation¬ 
state. 

As  in  France,  this  took  place  just  in  time 
to  enable  the  united  nation  to  play  a  great 
role  in  the  coming  age  of  discovery  and 
expansion  overseas.  For  Henry  VII  of  Eng¬ 
land,  like  Charles  VIII  of  France  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was  on 
the  throne  when  an  Italian  sailor  named 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered  a  New 
World. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  was  there  no  patriotism  during  the 
early  Middle  Ages? 

2.  What  class  supported  kings  in  uniting 
nations,  and  why? 

3.  Why  did  the  popes  oppose  the  growing 
power  of  French  kings,  and  how  did  King 
Philip  IV  overcome  this  opposition? 

4.  Show  how  the  English  opposed  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  French  people. 

5.  How  did  Joan  of  Arc  aid  the  French? 

6.  How  much  of  the  present  France  was 
under  the  King  of  France  by  1492? 

7.  How  did  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  unite 
several  Spanish  provinces  into  a  Spanish  king¬ 
dom  that  same  year? 

8.  Why  was  England  united  sooner  than 
any  other  European  nation? 

9.  What  was  Parliament  and  how  did  it 
gain  power? 

10.  What  were  the  results  of  the  War  of 
the  Roses?  Who  were  the  Tudor  monarchs? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


loyalties 

Estates  General 

nationalism 

Babylonian  Captivity 

dialects 

of  the  Church 

Tudors 

middle  classes 

Madrid 

Hundred  Years’  War 

Philip  IV 

Joan  of  Arc 

Avignon 

Castilian 

prestige 

Granada 

heretic 

Crecy 

coronation 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Medieval  loyalties  compared 
with  modern. 

2.  By  the  14th  century  what  circumstances 
of  life  in  Western  Europe  fostered  national 
feeling? 

3.  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  roots  of  national 
morale.  (Modern  parallels?) 

4.  Reason  for  medieval  Spain’s  extreme 
devotion  to  the  papacy. 

5.  Why,  during  the  Hundred  Years’  War, 
the  English  people  tended  to  gain  power 
through  their  Parliament  whereas  in  France 
the  king’s  power  tended  to  increase. 

6.  Highlights  in  the  history  of  France  be¬ 
tween  1250  and  1500;  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
of  England. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why  our  ancestors  of  eight  cen¬ 
turies  ago  had  no  national  feeling. 

2.  Why  medieval  kings,  themselves  noble, 
looked  to  city  burghers  for  support  rather  than 
to  their  fellow  nobles. 

3.  Many  Popes  have  been  named  John,  but 
only  one  English  king. 

4.  Why  the  French,  under  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  Maid  of  Orleans,  defeated  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay:  Moorish  Granada. 
(See  W.  Irving,  The  Conquest  of  Granada.) 

2.  “Pope  Moves  to  Avignon!”  A  reporter’s 
account,  in  1309. 

3.  An  article:  “The  Maid  of  Orleans,  First 
Modern  Patriot.” 

4.  An  account  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
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Library  Report.  How  ancient  manuscripts 
were  found  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Contest.  In  the  style  of  a  radio  or  TV  contest 
identify,  with  reasons,  the  date-events  in  West¬ 
ern  European  history  from  1000  to  1500  that 
affected  modern  history. 

Biographies.  1.  Joan  of  Arc  (see  Mark  Twain’s 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc )  . 

2.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

Book  Reviews.  W.  Irving,  The  Alhambra; 
C.  D.  Wilson,  The  Story  of  the  Cid  for  Young 
People;  I.  Butler,  Song  of  Roland;  W.  S. 
Davis,  The  White  Queen ;  A.  B.  Paine,  The 
Girl  in  White  Armor;  H.  Daniel,  The  Shadow 
of  the  Sword;  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Black  Arrow; 
A.  Strawn,  Road  to  Granada. 

Cartoons.  1.  Medieval  merchants  support  the 
king,  oppose  the  nobles. 

2.  A  French  artist,  about  1550,  deplores 
localism  and  lauds  loyalty  to  France. 

3.  Saint  Joan! 

4.  A  Spanish  Christian’s  idea  of  the  Moors, 
in  about  1250. 

5.  The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Church:  as  viewed  by  a  Frenchman;  or  by  an 
Englishman;  or  by  an  Italian. 

6.  Philip  of  France  and  his  policy  of  tax¬ 
ing  Church  lands  as  viewed:  by  a  Parisian 
merchant;  by  a  priest. 

7.  A  professor  of  theology  ridicules  the 
humanist  interest  in  pagan  manuscripts  and 
pagan  art. 

Poster.  Such  as  might  have  been  displayed  in 
Paris  to  attract  men  to  the  banner  of  France 
and  Joan  of  Arc. 

Chart.  Showing  the  principal  monarchs,  dates, 
events,  and  other  facts  in  the  development  of 
the  new  nations,  England,  France  and  Spain, 
about  1250  to  1500.  (Why  are  not  Italy  and 
Germany  included?) 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Points  of  resemblance  and 
difference  between  the  English  Parliament  and 
French  Estates-General,  about  1350. 

2.  The  consequences  of  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  Battle  of  Hastings  and  its  impor¬ 
tance. 

4.  Why  the  T udors  emerged  from  the  Wars 
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of  the  Roses  with  more  power  than  English 
monarchs  had  before  those  wars. 

Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  How  the  news  of  the 
outcome  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy  would  have 
been  received  by  (a)  Londoners,  ( b )  Pa¬ 
risians. 

2.  A  party  of  returning  English  soldiers 
(1453)  argue  whether  England  gained  or  lost 
by  giving  up  her  claims  to  French  territory. 
(Any  parallel  to  the  situation  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire?) 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  Hundred  Years’  War. 

2.  Fhe  noted  provinces  or  principalities  of 
the  leading  medieval  countries. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Washington  Irving,  The  Alham¬ 
bra;  L.  W.  Pitman,  Stories  of  Old  France; 
Estelle  Ross,  From  Conquest  to  Charter ;  E.  M. 
Tappan,  In  the  Days  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror;  C.  D.  Wilson,  The  Story  of  the  Cid 
for  Young  People. 

Advanced.  Mary  Bateson,  Medieval  England ; 
F.  W.  Cornish,  Chivalry;  Dorothy  Hartley 
and  M.  M.  Elliott,  Life  and  Work  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  England;  Achille  Luchaire,  Social 
France  at  the  Time  of  Philip  Augustus  (1  ISO- 
1223)  ;  I.  A.  L.  Plunket,  Isabel  of  Castile  and 
the  Making  of  the  Spanish  Nation;  F.  M. 
Powicke,  Medieval  England. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  I.  M.  Bol¬ 
ton,  The  Young  Knight;  G.  D.  Boylan,  The 
Pipes  of  Clovis;  John  Buchan,  Midwinter; 
R.  G.  Carter,  The  King’s  Spurs;  H.  Daniel, 
The  Shadoiu  of  the  Sword;  W.  S.  Davis,  The 
White  Queen;  E.  A.  Freeman,  William  the 
Conqueror;  Arthur  Gilman,  Magna  Charta 
Stories;  G.  A.  Henty,  Wulf,  the  Saxon:  the 
Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest;  Louise  Lam¬ 
prey,  Treasure  Valley;  F.  C.  Lowell,  Joan  of 
Arc;  L.  F.  Madison,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Warrior 
Maid;  M.  W.  Oliphant,  Jeanne  d’Arc;  A.  B. 
Paine,  The  Girl  in  White  Armor;  A.  T.  Shep¬ 
pard,  Here  Comes  an  Old  Sailor;  F.  M.  Sten- 
ton,  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  Rule  of 
the  Normans;  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Black 
Arroxo;  Arthur  Strawn,  The  Road  to  Granada; 
W.  T.  Walsh,  Isabella  of  Spain ,  the  Last  Cru¬ 
sader. 
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3.  How  Attempts  Were  Made  to  Overcome  Ignorance  and 
Superstition  by  the  New  Science 


Scholars  at  First  Look  Down  on  Inven¬ 
tors.  When  the  merchants  of  Venice  built 
swifter  and  safer  ships,  they  were  thinking 
only  of  victories  or  profits.  These  were 
important,  because  they  had  much  to  do 
with  the  great  trade  of  Venice.  Yet  these 

o 

inventions  were  really  part  of  a  much  wider 
movement  which  was  going  on  all  over 
western  Europe.  Skillful  workmen  were 
improving  their  tools  and  products  in 
almost  every  line  of  what  were  sometimes 
called  the  practical  arts.  By  these  were 
meant  almost  all  kinds  of  work  in  which 
men  made  or  did  useful  things  with  their 
own  hands. 

Distinct  from  the  practical  arts  were 
die  pure  sciences  like  mathematics  or  some 
branches  of  medicine.  These  last  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  more  theoretical,  and  were 
studied  largely  because  scholars  found 
them  interesting  for  their  own  sake.  Such 
scholars  looked  down  on  those  who  did 
work  of  a  practical  nature.  Doctors  of 
medicine,  for  example,  who  learned  all 
they  knew  from  old  books,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  surgeons  who  per¬ 
formed  operations  with  their  hands.  So 
the  surgeons,  who  might  have  taught  the 
doctors  much,  had  to  make  part  of  their 
living  by  being  barbers  as  well.  To  this 
day  many  trades  in  which  hand  work  is 
done  do  not  have  as  good  social  standing 
as  does  work  done  only  by  the  mind. 

Separating  the  practical  arts  and  the 
pure  sciences  was  unfortunate,  since  each 
was  really  necessary  to  the  other.  To  argue 
which  kind  of  worker  is  more  important 
(as  people  still  do  if  they  say,  for  instance, 
that  practical  inventors  are  greater  than 
scientists)  is  like  arguing  about  which  side 
of  a  wall  is  most  necessary.  You  have  to 
have  both.  Scholars  could  help  practical 


workers  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  had  much 
to  give  the  scholars.  This  was  well  illus¬ 
trated  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  a  practical  man  made  one 
of  the  greatest  inventions  of  all  time,  and 
one  that  proved  particularly  useful  to  pure 
scientists.  This  was  the  printing  press, 
with  which  letters  could  be  stamped  on 
writing  materials  by  movable  type. 

The  Invention  of  Printing  Aids  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  Science.  The  Chinese  knew  the 
secret  long  before,  and  the  idea  may  have 
been  brought  from  China  by  Oriental 
traders.  If  so,  it  came  just  when  the  re¬ 
vived  interest  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera¬ 
ture  made  men  anxious  to  make  books 
cheaper  and  more  numerous.  A  German 
named  Gutenberg  was  probably  the  first 
European  to  set  up,  about  1450,  a  printing 
press  with  movable  types,  with  which  he 
printed  the  entire  Bible.  Copies  of  this  first 
European  printed  book  are  now  so  rare  as 
to  be  worth  more  than  200,000  dollars. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  making  of 
paper  from  linen  was  revived,  and  this 
proved  much  cheaper  than  the  medieval 
parchment  made  of  sheepskin. 

Now  books  could  be  printed  rapidly  and 
cheaply,  instead  of  being  written  out  labori¬ 
ously  by  hand  upon  expensive  material. 
No  longer  need  the  few  books  be  chained 
to  walls  in  libraries,  for  they  gradually 
became  so  common  that  most  educated 
people  could  own  them.  Knowledge  need 
no  longer  be  hidden  from  all  but  a  favored 
few;  nor  need  it  take  a  whole  lifetime  for 
a  man’s  ideas  to  reach  scholars  in  other 
lands.  Paper  and  printing  spread  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  made,  and  so  speeded  up  tre¬ 
mendously  all  the  changes  that  were  under 
Way. 
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Culver 

Galileo  Demonstrating  His  Telescope  at  a  Florentine  Court 


Copernicus  Works  Out  a  New  Astron¬ 
omy.  It  was  quite  natural,  then,  that  the 
century  which  followed  the  invention  of 
the  printing  press  witnessed  most  interest¬ 
ing  scientific  developments.  Mathemati¬ 
cians,  using  the  numerals  and  the  methods 
first  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  were  able 
to  locate  more  exactly  the  position  of  the 
stars,  and  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  Most  of  the  old  Greek  as¬ 
tronomers  had  held  that  the  earth  was  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  other 
bodies  moved  around  it.  It  certainly  looked 
that  way;  and,  besides,  it  was  rather  pleasant 
to  think  of  our  earth  as  the  center  of  all 
things.  But  during  the  sixteenth  century 
a  Polish  astronomer,  Copernicus  (1473- 
1543),  declared  that  the  planets  and  the 
earth  itself  all  revolved  around  the  sun 
as  a  center,  and  showed  that  their  move¬ 
ments  could  be  better  measured  and  ex¬ 


plained  from  this  point  of  view.  Only  the 
moon  was  still  said  to  circle  around  the 
earth. 

Galileo  Experiments  in  Physics.  Like 
most  good  scientific  ideas,  the  Copernican 
theory  suggested  new  problems  and  further 
research.  If  the  moon  revolved  around 
the  earth,  what  kept  it  from  falling  on  us; 
and  what  kept  the  earth  and  other  planets 
from  falling  into  the  sun?  Or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  what  made  things  near  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  fall  down  and  not  up?  In  other  words, 
what  were  the  rules  or  laws  of  moving 
bodies?  An  Italian  astronomer,  Galileo 
(1564-1642),  began  to  observe  moving 
objects  carefully.  He  watched  a  great  swing¬ 
ing  lamp  hanging  from  the  dome  of  a 
cathedral,  and  discovered  the  laws  of  the 
pendulum— that  the  time  of  the  swing 
depended  in  an  exact  way  on  the  length 
of  the  pendulum.  As  a  result,  he  invented 
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Buffalo  Museum  of  Science 

Galileo’s  Telescopes 


These  are  reproductions  of  two  of  Galileo’s  tele¬ 
scopes.  The  shorter  one  is  37  inches  in  length  and 
capable  of  magnifying  32  diameters.  The  other  is 
49  inches  long  and  has  the  same  magnification. 

the  pendulum  clock  (to  be  seen  in  the  mod¬ 
em  “grandfather  clock”) ,  a  most  useful  in¬ 
strument  to  all  the  sciences. 

Galileo  then  began  to  study  the  move¬ 
ments  of  falling  bodies.  It  was  difficult 
to  observe  things  which  just  happened  to 
fall— he  was  usually  not  there  at  the  time. 
Therefore,  he  had  to  drop  them  himself 
and  measure  the  time  in  which  they  moved 
a  certain  distance.  He  dropped  balls  from 
the  Tower  of  Pisa  (which  obligingly  leaned 
over  enough  to  make  this  easy)  and  proved 
that  light  objects  fell  as  rapidly  as  heavy 
ones.  This  was  startling,  because  Aristotle 
had  held,  as  common  sense  would  suggest, 
that  the  heavier  ones  fell  faster.  Galileo 
also  rolled  balls  down  measured  inclines 
and  showed  just  how  much  faster  they 
went  the  longer  they  rolled— the  “law  of 
acceleration.”  In  all  such  work,  he  was 


doing  things  that  ordinarily  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  when  an  observer  was  around.  He  was, 
in  a  sense,  interfering  with  nature  to  make 
it  reveal  hidden  secrets.  In  other  words, 
he  was  experimenting— a  procedure  the 
ancients  had  rarely  employed. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Galileo 
received  some  hints  from  the  experience 
of  gunners  and  engineers  in  the  arsenal 
at  Venice,  and  he  used  both  the  old  ge¬ 
ometry  and  the  new  arithmetic  to  good 
effect.  But  he  had  little  help  from  the 
ancient  writers  on  physics,  whose  books 
were  quite  vague  on  this  subject. 

The  Telescope  Reveals  New  Wonders. 
Turning  his  attention  to  the  skies,  Galileo 
accepted  the  Copernican  view  and  tried  to 
learn  more  of  the  moving  planets.  Then  a 
practical  art  came  to  his  aid.  In  Holland 
the  lens-grinders— a  trade  which  had  been 
making  spectacles  for  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries— found  that  a  combination  of  lenses 
would  greatly  magnify  objects.  Hearing  of 
this,  Galileo  put  lenses  in  a  tube  and  thus 
made  one  of  the  first  telescopes.  Looking 
through  this  at  the  sky,  he  saw  what  human 
eyes  had  probably  never  seen  before- 
mountain  craters  on  the  moon,  and  great 
rings  of  light  sweeping  around  Saturn. 
Galileo  also  saw  little  stars  near  Jupiter 
which  over  periods  of  time  disappeared  and 
reappeared  regularly.  These  he  showed 
were  moons  circling  around  that  planet— a 
further  proof  of  the  Copernican  view. 

Taking  up  the  search  where  Galileo  left 
it,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  England  (1642— 
1727)  was  able  to  show  that  the  same  laws 
of  motion  observed  on  the  earth  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  planets  in  the  sky.  Newton 
also  worked  out  the  famous  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  which  described  the  way  in  which 
all  bodies  attract  one  another.  The  apple 
falling  to  the  earth,  or  the  planet  circling 
the  sun,  were  both  moving  in  harmony 
with  this  and  the  other  laws  of  motion. 
Newton  was  able  to  describe  the  orbits 
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of  all  the  planets  and  their  moons  in  exact 
figures,  and  to  predict  just  where  their 
regular  movements  would  place  them  at 
any  future  time. 

Science  Leads  to  New  Viewpoints.  This 
made  a  great  impression  on  learned  men 
and  they  began  to  change  their  whole  view 
of  the  universe.  Instead  of  being  mysteri¬ 
ous,  the  planets  were  simply  great  balls 
moving  regularly  like  a  clockwork  mech¬ 
anism.  They  were  so  far  away  and  so  me¬ 
chanical  that  it  seemed  absurd  to  think 
that  they  had  anything  in  particular  to  do 
with  our  little  lives  here  on  the  earth. 

Hence  astronomers  lost  interest  in  as¬ 
trology  or  the  magic  of  the  stars,  with  its 
belief  that  the  stars  controlled  the  luck 
of  individual  human  beings.  After  1700 
learned  men  no  longer  believed  in  as¬ 
trology,  and  gradually  all  educated  persons 
abandoned  it.  Doctors  ceased  consulting 
the  stars  in  treating  their  patients,  and  in 
time  farmers  stopped  reading  their  alma¬ 
nacs  to  find  out  at  what  phase  of  the  moon 
they  should  plant  their  crops.  There  are 
a  few  astrologers  even  today,  and  we  still 
say,  “You  can  thank  your  lucky  stars,”  for 
some  fortunate  event.  But  most  of  us  no 
longer  believe  that  such  superstition  really 
helps  us  to  get  along  in  the  world.  We  de¬ 
pend  on  the  science  of  astronomy,  rather 
than  on  the  magic  of  astrology,  to  explain 
the  universe  around  us. 

Opposition  to  the  New  Astronomy.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
of  course,  there  was  some  opposition  to 
the  new  science.  Some  religious  authorities 
thought  it  was  dangerous  to  teach  that  our 
earth  was  only  a  speck  in  the  universe, 
since  it  seemed  to  rob  man  of  his  impor¬ 
tance  and  dignity.  Galileo  was  forced  by  the 
Church  to  deny  his  theories.  Many  scholars 
were  shocked  at  the  disdain  shown  for 
Aristotle  and  other  classical  authorities. 
They  claimed  that  the  work  of  Copernicus 
and  Galileo  was  not  really  new,  or  at  least 
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that  it  was  useless.  What  difference  did  it 
make,  they  asked,  if  new  moons  were  dis¬ 
covered?  Or  even  if  planets  were  inhabited 
by  strange  beings?  These  things  would 
make  no  difference  in  our  lives. 

Science  Leads  to  Practical  Inventions. 
But  they  did  make  a  difference;  or,  at  least, 
mechanical  science  made  a  difference. 
Galileo’s  telescope  was  useful  to  sailors  at 
sea  and  to  soldiers  on  land.  His  clock  was 
helpful  to  almost  everybody.  Other  measur¬ 
ing  instruments  were  invented;  such  as 
the  thermometer  and  the  barometer,  which 
were  made  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  And  the  more  men  could  measure 
things  exactly,  the  more  rapid  progress 
they  could  make  in  further  discoveries. 

These  three  procedures  that  Galileo  had 
used— experimenting,  measuring,  and  using 
instruments  of  observation— carried  science 
on  toward  practical  achievements.  As  early 
as  1650  there  was  set  up  in  London  a 
strange  new  engine  that  ran,  not  by  wind 
or  water,  but  by  a  new  principle— steam. 
This  queer  steam  engine,  which  was  run¬ 
ning  during  the  lifetime  of  some  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  who  came  to  America, 
could  pump  water  higher  than  a  church 
steeple!  Who  could  imagine  where  this 
product  of  science  might  lead? 

Modern  Medicine  Begins  in  Italy.  Sci¬ 
ence,  moreover,  was  not  limited  to  me¬ 
chanical  studies.  Medicine  and  other  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  were  also  stimulated  by 
the  new  spirit  during  and  after  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  In  Italy,  where  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  the  Renaissance  inclined 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  this  curiosity 
was  especially  noticeable.  Physicians  who 
taught  in  the  medical  schools  at  Padua  and 
Bologna  continued  to  dissect  human  bodies, 
and  began  to  find  things  that  were  not 
notea  in  the  old  books.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(1452-1519) ,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
genius  who  ever  lived,  made  accurate  draw- 
ings  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  other  parts 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

The  Anatomy  Lesson 

The  dissection  of  the  dead  body  begins,  but  is 
done  only  by  an  assistant  to  illustrate  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  book  learning  to  the  students. 

of  the  body.  That  he  was  an  artist  as  well 
as  an  anatomist  was  important,  for  physi¬ 
cians  needed  pictures  of  the  body,  espe¬ 
cially  when  only  a  few  physicians  were  able 
to  take  part  personally  in  dissections. 
Leonardo  not  only  united  the  abilities  of 
artist  and  scientist;  he  also  combined  an 
interest  in  both  pure  and  applied  science. 
He  did  original  work  in  mathematics,  but 
was  not  too  proud  to  be  engineer  and  me¬ 
chanic  as  well.  He  even  built  a  flying  ma¬ 
chine  which  almost  flew.  And  this  was  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago! 

Leonardo’s  work  was  not  known  to  many, 
partly  because  no  account  of  it  was  printed. 
But  it  probably  influenced  a  few  scientists, 
and  at  least  suggested  what  was  coming. 

oo  o 

Later  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  example, 
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the  physician  Vesalius  (1514-1564)  pub¬ 
lished  his  great  work  on  human  anatomy. 
Vesalius  had  his  book  illustrated  with  beau¬ 
tiful,  accurate  drawings  which  showed  doc¬ 
tors  just  how  the  larger  parts  of  the  body 
were  formed.  More  important  was  the  fact 
that  he  politely  corrected  Galen,  the  an¬ 
cient  authority,  about  many  mistakes  the 
latter  had  made.  A  century  before,  when  a 
physician  found  that  something  in  a  human 
body  was  different  from  the  way  Galen 
described  it,  he  thought  the  body  was  ab¬ 
normal.  Vesalius  simply  said  that  Galen 
was  mistaken. 

A  Frenchman  Improves  Surgery.  The 

work  of  Vesalius  was  in  pure  science;  that 
is,  he  did  nothing  to  help  the  practical  art 
of  curing  sick  people.  But  his  discoveries 
soon  proved  of  value  in  the  applied  science 
of  surgery.  In  Paris  a  barber-surgeon,  one 
Ambrose  Pare  (died  1590),  studied  Ve¬ 
salius’  books  and  learned  much  in  this  way 
about  bones,  muscles,  and  blood  vessels. 
He  practiced  surgery  with  the  armies  of 
King  Francis  I,  and  became  the  best  sur¬ 
geon  of  his  age.  Modern  surgery  really  be¬ 
gins  with  him,  for  he  was  the  first  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  to  learn  how  to  stop  the  bleed¬ 
ing  during  amputations.  When  he  began 
his  work,  the  only  method  used  was  to  sear 
the  wounded  part  with  a  red-hot  iron.  This 
usually  killed  the  patient,  if  it  did  nothing 
else.  Pare  showed  surgeons  how  to  tie  up 
the  blood  vessels  with  ligatures  so  that 
bleeding  coidd  be  checked  without  injury 
to  the  patient.  This  method  is  still  used 
by  surgeons. 

A  Swiss  Applies  Chemistry  to  Medi¬ 
cine.  Pare  did  not  worry  about  what  the 
Greeks  said  of  surgery,  for  he  was  not  a 
university  graduate  and  could  not  have 
read  Greek  books  had  he  wanted  to.  Far 
different  was  another  scientist  of  the  same 
century.  This  was  the  Swiss,  Paracelsus 
(1493-1541)  ,  a  physician  who  knew  his 
classical  authors  but  had  no  regard  for 
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them.  Paracelsus  also  understood  practical 
things  like  mining,  and  he  respected  min¬ 
ers  and  metal  workers  who  found  out  things 
for  themselves.  He  held  that  physicians 
should  be  like  that— they  should  forget  their 
books  and  observe  for  themselves.  He  even 
burned  the  old  medical  works,  which 
seemed  almost  as  bad  then  as  burning  the 
Bible  would  be  today! 

Paracelsus,  although  a  bombastic  and 
objectionable  fellow,  had  two  other  great 
ideas.  Medical  men,  he  thought,  should  not 
only  observe  nature— they  should  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  things.  In  other  words,  they  should 
experiment,  just  as  Galileo  did  with  his 
pendulum.  Here,  thought  Paracelsus,  sci¬ 
entists  coidd  learn  much  from  the  alche¬ 
mists  who  had  been  tinkering  around  in 
their  mysterious  shops  for  centuries.  Only 
—and  here  was  the  physician’s  second  great 
idea— they  should  look  for  things  of  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Alchemists  looked  for  magical 
secrets  and  hence  had  wasted  their  time. 
They  should  cease  looking  for  gold,  and 
search  instead  for  medicines. 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  modern 
chemistry.  Later  on,  chemists  would  find 
many  other  useful  things  in  addition  to 
medicines.  Paracelsus  even  thought  that 
what  went  on  in  the  human  body  (physiol¬ 
ogy)  was  largely  a  matter  of  chemistry,  and 
that  if  doctors  coidd  learn  enough  chem¬ 
istry  they  would  find  both  the  causes  and 
cures  of  disease.  He  and  his  followers 
looked  long  for  various  chemicals  that 
would  cure  illness  and  concluded  that  the 
metals  were  especially  valuable.  Some  of 
these,  like  arsenic  and  mercury,  are  still 
much  used  by  doctors. 

Other  physicians  were  afraid  of  taking 
metals  into  the  body  and  held  that  Galen 
was  right  when  he  recommended  only  drugs 


made  from  plants.  These  men  naturally 
studied  the  plant  world,  especially  all  sorts 
of  herbs  which  they  hoped  wotdd  aid  the 
sick.  They  published  herbals,  that  is,  books 
describing  plants,  and  this  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  modern  botany.  Thus  both  modern 
botany  and  modern  chemistry  began  as 
branches  of  medicine. 

Science  Promises  a  New  Civilization. 
As  a  restdt  of  all  such  studies,  a  small  but 
increasing  number  of  leaders  became  de¬ 
voted  to  the  scientific  attitude  especially 
after  1600.  This  meant  that  they  observed 
nature,  either  by  just  looking  on,  or  by 
experimenting.  What  they  thought  they 
saw,  or  what  others  had  thought,  must  be 
checked  by  further  observations.  No  one’s 
word  was  to  be  taken  for  anything,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  important  he  was,  unless  he  also 
had  worked  in  this  way. 

Sooner  or  later,  such  methods  would  de¬ 
crease  popular  faith  in  superstition  and 
magic.  They  would  do  this  in  two  ways 
that  have  already  been  suggested.  First,  it 
was  shown  that  much  of  nature  moved  in 
a  regular,  mechanical  manner,  and  that  no 
magic  or  astrology  could  change  it.  If  there 
was  going  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  a 
certain  year,  no  charms  or  magic  cere¬ 
monies  could  prevent  it. 

Second,  science  not  only  undermined 
magic;  it  offered  something  definitely  bet¬ 
ter.  Practical  inventions  brought  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  old  superstitious  nonsense 
ever  had.  Stronger  ships  and  the  compass 
would  prove  better  protection  to  sailors 
in  their  great  voyages  than  would  numerous 
horseshoes  or  other  charms  of  any  sort.  Nor 
was  there  any  apparent  limit  to  what  valu¬ 
able  things  research  might  find  in  the  fu- 
ture.  More  than  any  other  influence,  sci¬ 
ence  promised  a  new  civilization. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  did  scientists  look  down  on  the 
work  of  surgeons  or  mechanics? 

2.  Why  was  the  invention  of  the  printing 
press  so  important  to  all  scientists? 

3.  How  did  the  new  astronomy  of  Coper¬ 
nicus  differ  from  the  old? 

4.  What  practical  value  could  there  be  in 
studying  the  laws  of  motion  as  Galileo  did? 

5.  How  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  go  further 
than  Galileo  in  studying  these  laws? 

6.  Why  did  astronomy  take  the  place  of 
astrology  after  about  1700? 

7.  What  were  the  three  most  important 
procedures,  or  ways  of  working,  which  scien¬ 
tists  used  after  about  1600? 

8.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  people  long 
objected  to  dissection  of  the  human  body? 

9.  How  did  Leonardo  da  Vinci  combine  art 
and  science,  to  their  mutual  advantage? 

10.  Recall  the  advances  made  in  medicine 
and  surgery  during  this  period. 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Copernicus 

gravity 

Galileo 

barometer 

Gutenberg 

ligature 

Newton 

Vesalius 

da  Vinci 

Pare 

theory 

Paracelsus 

almanac 

bombastic 

orbit 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  How  scientists  find  and  prove 
knowledge.  (What  are  other  ways  of  know¬ 
ing?) 

2.  Why  science  dethroned  astrology  and 
alchemy. 

3.  What  Da  Vinci,  Vesalius,  Pare  and  Para¬ 
celsus  contributed  to  the  science  of  medicine. 

4.  Ways  in  which  the  inventions  of  the 
printing  press  and  cheap  paper  promoted 
progress. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Medieval  barbers  often  were  sur¬ 
geons  also. 

2.  Why  did  not  Aristotle  experiment,  as 
Galileo  did? 

3.  Much  of  the  scientific  research  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  16th  to  18th  centuries  took  place 
outside  the  universities. 


Library  Reports.  1.  Difficulties  of  book  pub¬ 
lishing  before  the  printing  press. 

2.  The  invention  of  the  lens  and  of  the 
telescope  and  microscope. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Article  on  “Dawn  of 
Chemistry,”  or  “Beginnings  of  Botany.”  (See 
B.  Jaffe,  Crucibles ;  H.  E.  Sigerist,  The  Great 
Doctors;  H.  W.  Haggard,  The  Doctor  in  His¬ 
tory.) 

2.  Story:  “Remarkable  Leonardo.”  (Weave 
into  your  story  the  modern  inventions  antici¬ 
pated  by  Da  Vinci.) 

3.  Poem:  In  praise  of  one  of  the  men  listed 
in  the  following  Biographies. 

Biographies.  Copernicus;  Galileo;  Da  Vinci; 
Newton;  Gutenberg;  Pare. 

Cartoons.  1.  Galileo  and  the  pendulum. 

2.  Galileo  proves  Aristotle  to  be  in  error. 

3.  Astronomer  and  telescope. 

4.  Copernicus  agrees  with  Aristarchus. 

5.  A  clergyman  (1544)  depicts  Copernicus 
to  be  the  victim  of  error. 

6.  Vesalius  correcting  Galen. 

Illustrated  Talk.  With  blackboard  sketches  ex¬ 
plain  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  theories 
of  the  movements  of  sun  and  planets.  (Why 
were  the  clergy  of  the  time  so  upset  by  the 
theory  of  Copernicus,  a  fellow  cleric?) 

Book  Reviews.  W.  T.  Sedgwick  and  H.  W. 
Tyler,  Short  History  of  Science ;  D.  Mills, 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  Times;  R.  L. 
Douglas,  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Z.  Harsayi,  The 
Star-Gazer  (Galileo) . 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Beliefs  and  claims  of  modern 
astrologers. 

2.  Operations  before  Pare  and  since.  (By  a 
student  who  is  a  physician’s  son  or  daughter.) 

3.  The  amazing  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

4.  The  universe  according  to  Newton. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Dorothy  Mills,  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  Times;  M.  and  C.  H.  B.  Quen- 
nell,  A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  Eng¬ 
land;  W.  T.  Sedgwick  and  H.  W.  Tyler,  Short 
History  of  Science. 

Advanced.  G.  B.  Adams,  Civilization  during 
the  Middle  Ages;  T.  C.  Allbut,  Science  and 
Medieval  Thought;  F.  L.  Darrow,  Masters 
of  Science  and  Invention;  G.  Sarton,  History 
of  Science. 
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4.  How  New  Ideas  Brought  About  a  New  Art  and  Learning 


Latin  Is  Gradually  Replaced  by  Modem 
Languages.  While  the  scientists  were  be¬ 
coming  partly  independent  of  ancient  au¬ 
thority,  and  were  seeking  new  discoveries 
and  new  inventions,  progress  was  also  made 
in  literature  as  well  as  the  fine  arts.  When 
the  humanists  became  concerned  with 
everyday  worldly  interests,  they  were  apt 
to  write  in  the  languages  that  were  actually 
spoken  in  the  world  about  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rising  patriotism  of  new 
nation-states  like  France  and  England  also 
inclined  writers  to  use  the  living  languages 
of  their  own  countries.  They  began  to  take 
pride  in  their  native  speech,  rather  than  to 
look  down  upon  it  as  inferior  to  the  learned 
Latin.  And  when  literary  men  used  such 
modern  languages  as  Italian  and  English, 
they  naturally  improved  them  and  finally 
made  it  possible  to  write  as  fine  a  literature 
in  them  as  had  ever  been  expressed  in  the 
classical  Greek  or  Latin.  The  early  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  great  modern  literature,  as  with 
Dante  in  Italy  or  Chaucer  in  England,  has 
already  been  described  (p.  201) .  These  two 
forces,  then,  humanism  and  nationalism, 
did  much  to  encourage  literary  progress. 

The  use  of  Latin  survived  longest  in 
learned  writings  on  such  subjects  as  re¬ 
ligion,  law,  or  science  and  in  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Some  scientific  books  were  still 
published  in  Latin  after  1800,  but  there 
were  protests  against  this  before  that  time. 
Scientists  in  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  wrote 
by  preference  in  English  during  the  1700’s, 
and  urged  that  their  students  get  more 
training  in  their  own  speech  rather  than  in 
the  dead  languages.  As  a  result  of  such  feel¬ 
ing,  legal  and  scientific  literature  has  been 
expressed  almost  entirely  in  the  modern 
languages  during  the  past  two  centuries. 
The  chief  survivals  of  written  Latin  in  use 
today  are  found  in  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  in  such  especially  formal  state¬ 


ments  as  doctors’  prescriptions  or  college 
diplomas. 

Latin  Survives  Chiefly  in  the  Schools. 

In  education,  however,  which  is  naturally 
conservative  and  prizes  old  traditions,  the 
study  of  Latin  has  continued  until  our  own 
time.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Renaissance,  there  were  humanists 
who  so  admired  Latin  and  Greek  literature 
that  they  had  little  desire  to  do  more  than 
reprint  or  imitate  it.  This  attitude  affected 
the  schools,  which  after  an  elementary 
training  in  what  we  call  the  three  R’s,  gave 
much  drill  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar, 
composition  and  translation.  So  much  time 
was  spent  on  these  subjects,  indeed,  that 
the  schools  became  known  as  grammar 
schools.  The  original  idea  was  chiefly  to 
enable  educated  persons  to  read  the  great 
Latin  literature;  but  as  time  passed,  gram¬ 
mar  and  composition  came  to  be  taught  as 
a  sort  of  drill  for  its  own  sake.  In  education, 
as  in  science,  there  were  protests  against 
too  much  Latin  during  the  1700’s;  but  this 
had  little  effect  on  schools  until  very  re¬ 
cent  times.  Today,  educators  are  still  de¬ 
bating  about  how  much  attention  should 
be  given  to  classical  studies. 

The  Renaissance  in  Architecture.  All 
this,  however,  is  looking  ahead  of  our  story 
of  the  Renaissance,  to  which  we  now  should 
return  in  order  to  see  what  happened  in 
some  of  the  fields  other  than  literature.  In 
architecture,  as  in  literature,  men  were  in¬ 
spired  to  go  back  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
originals.  And  here  again  the  change  began 
in  Italy,  where  architects  lost  interest  in 
medieval  Gothic  buildings,  with  their  ir¬ 
regular  plans,  steep  roofs,  steeples,  pointed 
arches,  and  stained  glass.  Instead,  they  re¬ 
vived  a  liking  for  Roman  buildings,  with 
their  regular  plans,  flat  or  nearly  flat  roofs, 
Greek  pillars  or  colonnades,  round  arches, 
and  domes.  No  longer  were  they  thrilled 
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Courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese  in  Rome 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture. 


by  the  mysterious  and  romantic  character 
of  medieval  castles  and  Gothic  cathedrals. 
For  a  time  Gothic  was  considered  barbarous. 
Rather  they  admired  the  proud,  simple  dig¬ 
nity  of  classical  forms.  You  can  note  the 
difference  between  the  two  today,  if  you 
will  compare  the  effect  of  a  Gothic  church 
with  its  steep  roof  and  spires,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  style  you  see  in  many  bank  buildings. 

Like  the  poets,  however,  the  architects  did 
not  just  copy  old  models;  they  really  used 
them  to  develop  new  forms.  Instead  of  re¬ 
building  Roman  temples,  they  applied  Ro¬ 
man  ornaments  and  details  to  the  surface 
of  their  city  buildings.  The  walls,  instead 
of  being  surrounded  by  Greek  columns, 
were  cut  by  windows;  and  around  these, 
little  Greek  pediments,  or  half-pillars  (pi¬ 
lasters)  were  arranged  for  ornamental  ef¬ 
fect.  Doors  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 
This  Italian  Renaissance  style  was  later 


copied  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  from  there  came  to  America  dur¬ 
ing  our  later  colonial  days,  although  it  was 
greatly  changed. 

As  time  passed,  each  of  the  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  developed  a  Renaissance 
style  of  its  own,  which  varied  more  and 
more  from  the  classical  forms.  In  warm 
countries  like  Italy,  Spain,  and  southern 
France,  Gothic  had  never  been  used  very 
much,  and  all  steep  roofs,  dormer  windows, 
and  other  survivals  of  Gothic  forms  were 
largely  given  up.  Ornaments  over  doors 
and  windows  became  more  and  more  elab¬ 
orate,  as  you  can  see  in  pictures  of  Spanish 
churches  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  Even  strictly 
Roman  forms  like  the  dome  were  changed, 
and  instead  of  the  nearly  flat  type,  very 
high  imposing  domes  were  built.  The  best 
example  of  this  is  St.  Peter’s  Church  in 
Rome,  the  largest  church  in  the  world, 
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which  was  built  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Its  great  dome,  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  artist  Michelangelo,  became 
the  model  for  those  in  English-speaking 
countries,  such  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paid’s 
Cathedral  in  London,  and  of  the  national 
capitol  at  Washington. 

In  Germany,  England,  and  northern 
France,  the  earlier  Renaissance  styles  com¬ 
bined  Roman  and  Gothic  details.  French 
kings  and  nobles  ornamented  the  doors 
and  windows  of  their  mansions  with  clas¬ 
sical  pilasters;  but  they  kept  the  steep  roofs, 
turrets,  and  dormers  of  medieval  buildings. 
They  had  used  Gothic  forms  so  long  they 
could  not  bear  to  give  them  up  all  at  once. 
In  southern  Germany,  they  continued  to 
build  steeples  for  their  churches,  but  later 
put  bulbous  domes  such  as  you  see  on  Rus¬ 
sian  churches  on  the  top  instead  of  spires. 

In  England  a  great  architect  named 
Christopher  Wren  planned  churches  which 
also  used  steeples,  but  included  round 
arches  and  Greek  pillars,  so  that  they  looked 
quite  different  from  medieval  churches. 
Most  of  the  colonial  churches  in  such 
American  cities  as  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Charleston— indeed  in  all  the  old 
American  towns— are  of  this  type.  This 
plan  was  also  used  for  government  build¬ 
ings,  as  you  can  see  in  the  pictures  of  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

The  development  of  architecture  was 
paralleled  by  similar  changes  in  the  other 
fine  arts.  Italian  scidptors,  like  architects, 
found  models  in  survivals  of  Roman  work. 
Although  late  medieval  artists  had  left  some 
beautiful  stone  carvings  and  statues  in  the 
cathedrals,  most  medieval  sculpture  was 
rather  stiff  and  crude.  Roman  figures  were 
more  human  and  graceful,  and  the  Italians 
now  copied  these  effectively.  They  also  did 
original  work  which  was  impressive  and 
beautiful.  Their  subjects  varied  from  the 
realistic  groups  of  Cellini,  to  the  lovely 
figures  of  children  done  by  Luca  Della 


Robbia;  and  they  worked  in  such  different 
materials  as  ordinary  stone  or  marble,  terra 
cotta,  and  bronze. 

The  Renaissance  in  Painting.  But  it  was 
in  painting  that  the  Italians  did  their  most 
brilliant  work.  There  were  few  Roman 
models  to  follow  in  this  art,  since  most  of 
the  Roman  wall  paintings,  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  through  centuries,  were  faded  or  still 
hidden  by  dirt  and  dust,  or  actually  covered 
by  tons  of  earth.  Only  in  the  last  century 
have  some  of  them  been  brought  to  light. 
Painters,  therefore,  had  to  be  more  original 
than  architects  and  sculptors.  Medieval 
painting,  like  sculpture,  was  often  clumsy 
and  crude.  The  portraits  of  men  look  stiff 
and  artificial  today,  and  hardly  anything 
but  religious  subjects  were  used. 

The  painters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
also  used  religious  themes,  such  as  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  but  their 
portraits  appear  real  and  human.  Instead 
of  being  formal,  they  seem  alive.  You  may 
note  this,  for  example,  in  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  “Last  Supper,”  where  Christ  is 
breaking  the  bread,  and  his  apostles  lean 
forward  eager  to  catch  his  every  word.  So 
anxious  were  painters  like  Da  Vinci  to 
make  their  portraits  lifelike,  that  they 
studied  human  anatomy  in  order  to  be  sure 
every  part  of  the  body  was  painted  just  as 
it  really  looked.  And  you  will  remember 
that  this  interest  in  anatomy  proved  help 
ful  to  the  progress  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
of  art. 

The  brilliant  work  of  Italian  painters 
was  due,  in  part,  to  the  support  given  them 
by  the  popes  and  other  religious  leaders. 
Many  of  the  finest  paintings  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  this  encouraged  the  continued  devo¬ 
tion  to  religious  subjects.  Much  the  same 
situation  existed  in  Spain. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  Italian 
artists  were  invited  to  come  to  northern 
lands,  or  English,  French,  and  Dutch  paint- 
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Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Hall 

Notice  how  lifelike  is  this  group  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  merchants,  a  painting  by  Rembrandt, 

the  greatest  painter  Holland  has  produced. 


ers  went  to  Italy— just  as  physicians  did— 
in  order  to  learn  from  Italian  masters.  But 
the  art  patrons  of  the  northern  lands  were 
usually  secular  leaders— kings  and  the  no¬ 
bility  in  France,  merchants  or  government 
authorities  in  Holland— and  they  wanted 
secular  and  worldly  subjects  for  their  pic¬ 
tures.  Hence  much  of  the  painting  in 
northern  Europe  related  to  everyday,  hu¬ 
man  subjects. 

This  is  best  seen  in  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  You  have  prob¬ 
ably  seen  copies  of  pictures  by  Rembrandt 
and  Van  Dyck,  such  as  the  former’s  “Syndics 
of  the  Cloth  Hall,’’  in  which  the  men  seem 
almost  real.  Dutch  painters  were  also  in¬ 
terested  in  science,  and  have  left  some 
striking  portrayals  of  physicians  in  the  act 
of  treating  their  patients  or  in  dissecting 
bodies.  Such  pictures  were  very  human  in¬ 
deed,  as  compared  with  the  saints  and  an¬ 
gels  of  many  Italian  paintings. 

The  Renaissance  Spreads  to  Northern 


Europe.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nearly  all  the  artists  of  northern  Europe 
owed  their  inspiration  to  the  Italian  Ren¬ 
aissance,  just  as  did  many  scientists.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  other  small  region  ever  produced 
so  many  leading  scholars,  artists,  and  scien¬ 
tists  as  did  the  Italian  cities  between  1400 
and  1600,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles. 

Italy  thus  led  in  bringing  in  a  new  age; 
but  after  1500,  this  leadership  was  in  time 
lost  to  the  growing  nation-states  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard.  Spain  and  Portugal  soon 
surpassed  in  wealth  and  power  the  Italian 
cities,  which  failed  to  unite  into  a  single 
great  Italian  state.  Meanwhile,  leadership 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  moved  north  of  the 
Alps  to  France,  Holland,  and  England. 
Even  the  religious  authority  of  the  Pope  at 
Rome  was  soon  challenged  in  the  northern 
countries,  and  this  last  important  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Renaissance  age  must  notv  be 
considered. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  did  humanism  and  nationalism 
both  encourage  a  new  literature? 

2.  How  did  grammar  schools  get  their 
name? 

3.  What  are  the  main  differences  between 
classical  Roman  and  medieval  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture? 

4.  blow  did  Italians  modify  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  forms  in  their  Renaissance  buildings? 

5.  How  did  Renaissance  building  styles 
differ  in  England  and  France  from  those  in 
Italy? 

6.  What  architectural  style  developed  in 
America  as  a  result  of  Renaissance  building 
in  Italy  and  England?  Describe  this  American 
style. 

7.  Why  did  Italian  painters  have  to  be 
more  original  than  the  architects? 

8.  What  was  the  chief  difference  between 
Renaissance  painting  in  Italy  and  Holland? 

9.  Why  did  the  art  of  northern  Europe 
(England,  France,  Holland)  gradually  be¬ 
come  equal  or  even  superior  to  that  in  Italy? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Chaucer 

Michelangelo 

Cellini 

Renaissance 

Rembrandt 


Christopher  Wren 

traditions 

pilaster 

bulbous 

Van  Dyck 


THINGS  TO  DO 


Cartoons.  1.  Literature  nourished  by  hu¬ 
manism  and  nationalism. 

2.  “Gutenberg,  Benefactor  of  Mankind.” 

3.  The  Italian  Renaissance  crossing  the 
Alps  and  touching  into  life  a  renaissance  in 
northern  countries. 

Biographies.  Michelangelo;  Cellini;  Wren; 
Rembrandt;  Van  Dyck. 

Illustrated  Talks.  1.  Styles  of  architecture  in 
your  town. 

2.  Features  of  Italian  and  Dutch  Renais¬ 
sance  painting. 

3.  Readings  from:  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales,  or  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Beginnings  of  literature  in  the 
vernacular  languages  of  western  Europe. 

2.  Builders’  materials,  1950  b.c.,  450  b.c., 
A.D.  150,  A.D.  1650,  A.D.  1950. 

3.  Three  great  Renaissance  artists. 

4.  Evidences  in  your  school  of  Renaissance 
art  and  architecture. 

Booklet.  A  series  of  drawings  showing  the 
basic  architectural  structure  of  noted  build¬ 
ings  from  ancient  times  to  Renaissance. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  A  letter  that  Erasmus 
might  have  written  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  from 
Italy  in  1515,  describing  the  novelties  in  art 
and  learning.  (See  H.  W.  Van  Loon,  The 
Story  of  Mankind.) 

2.  Historical  essay:  “Florence  Under  the 
Medici.”  (See  E.  Emerton,  The  Beginnings  of 
Modern  Europe .)  (Compare  with  Periclean 
Athens.) 


Discussion.  1.  Features  of  life  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  that  were  revivals  of  ancient  culture  and 
that  were  new. 

2.  Evidences  about  1500  that  the  Modern 
Age  was  dawning. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why  medieval  writers  believed 
that  the  vernacular  languages  could  not  ex¬ 
press  beauty  and  fine  thoughts. 

2.  Why  modern  diplomas  are  so  often  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin. 

3.  Religious  leaders  encouraged  Renais¬ 
sance  artists  but  opposed  scientists. 

Book  Reviews.  D.  Bacon,  Pictures  That  Every 
Child  Should  Know;  T.  Craven,  Men  of  Art ; 
E.  G.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Rienzi,  The  Last  of  the 
Tribunes;  G.  Eliot,  Romola;  V.  Hugo,  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris ;  C.  Reade,  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth;  E.  Armstrong,  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici. 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  D.  Bacon,  Pictures  That  Every 
Child  Should  Know;  T.  Craven,  Men  of  Art ; 
S.  B.  Harding,  The  Story  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
G.  E.  Troutbeck,  Stories  from  Italian  History. 
Advanced.  G.  B.  Adams,  Civilization  during 
the  Middle  Ages;  L.  Collison-Morley,  The 
Story  of  the  Sforzas ;  W.  H.  Goodyear,  History 
of  Art,  and  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art; 
W.  H.  Hudson,  The  Story  of  the  Renaissance. 
Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  Edward 
Armstrong,  Lorenzo  de’  Medici;  E.  G.  Bul¬ 
wer-Lytton,  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes; 
Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris ;  J.  W. 
McSpadden,  How  They  Blazed  the  Trail; 
D.  Merejkowski,  The  Forerunner  and  The 
Romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Charles 
Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
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5.  How  New  Ideas  Brought  Dissension  into  the  Church  and 

Led  to  a  Divided  Christendom 


The  Church  Strives  for  Unity  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  All  the  great  changes  which  had  been 
going  on  in  Europe  since  the  thirteenth 
century  were  bound  to  affect  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Church  was  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  the  most  universal  and  the  most  catho¬ 
lic  of  medieval  institutions.  Men  were  born 
members  of  it  almost  as  we  today  are  born 
citizens  of  our  country;  and  no  man  was 
expected  to  leave  it  any  more  than  we  are 
expected  to  cease  being  Americans.  This 
did  not  mean  that  there  were  no  troubles 
or  dangers  threatening  the  Church.  There 
was  always  danger  from  within,  whenever 
selfish  men  secured  control  of  Church  of¬ 
fices  and  used  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
There  was  also  the  possibility  that  thought¬ 
ful  men  might  disagree  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.  These  heretics  might  start 
rival  churches  and  so  destroy  the  unity  of 
Christendom.  Finally,  there  was  a  constant 
danger  from  without,  that  kings  and  nobles 
would  become  jealous  of  the  wealth  and 
power  which  the  Church  had  built  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages. 

Several  means  were  used  by  medieval 
popes  and  bishops  to  deal  with  these  dan¬ 
gers.  When  the  Church  seemed  growing 
selfish  and  worldly,  the  new  religious  order 
of  the  Franciscans  was  established  by  the 
pious  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  encourage  hu¬ 
mility  and  unselfish  service  to  the  poor. 
When  heretics  taught  unorthodox  doctrines, 
the  order  of  the  Dominicans  was  founded 
by  St.  Dominic  to  teach  the  orthodox  creed 
throughout  the  world.  These  Dominicans 
were  also  given  charge  of  a  new  ecclesias¬ 
tical  court,  the  Inquisition,  which  tried  all 
men  accused  of  heresy.  The  Inquisition, 
like  the  other  courts  of  the  time,  used  tor¬ 
ture  in  order  to  secure  confessions  of  guilt. 
If  the  heretic  did  not  repent,  or  if  he  again 


fell  into  heresy,  he  was  turned  over  to  the 
civil  officers  for  execution.  In  this  way,  re¬ 
ligious  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  was  suppressed. 

Some  Heresies  Were  Suppressed  with 
Difficulty.  If  the  heretic  was  a  powerful 
and  influential  man,  however,  and  if  his 
criticisms  of  the  Church  were  felt  by  many 
men  to  be  true,  it  might  prove  hard  to  sup¬ 
press  him.  About  1370  an  English  priest 
named  John  Wycliffe  condemned  the 
worldly  power  and  wealth  of  the  Church, 
and  even  declared  it  should  give  its  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  civil  governments.  He  thought 
the  Church  should  adopt  plain  and  simple 
ways  of  doing  things,  should  abandon  some 
of  its  more  elaborate  ceremonies,  and 
should  teach  people  in  their  own  language 
rather  than  in  Latin.  He  was  too  influen¬ 
tial  to  be  punished  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  his  followers,  the  Lollards,  be¬ 
came  numerous  among  the  poorer  people 
throughout  England.  They  were  finally 
suppressed,  but  the  survival  of  their  plain 
teachings  probably  encouraged  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  to  become  Protestant  two  cen¬ 
turies  later. 

Wycliffe’s  doctrines  were  also  carried  to 
Bohemia,  and  were  preached  there  by  the 
courageous  John  Huss.  Although  Huss  was 
condemned  by  a  Church  council  and 
burned  at  the  stake,  his  teachings  influ¬ 
enced  the  people  of  Bohemia,  just  as  Wyc¬ 
liffe’s  had  influenced  the  English. 

Rivalry  Begins  between  Church  and 
State.  While  the  Lollard  protest  was  being 
kept  down,  great  changes  occurred  which 
were  to  make  the  next  serious  heresy  more 
difficult  to  suppress.  There  was,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  growth  of  national  states  in 
England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
and  other  countries.  In  each  of  these,  the 
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kings  hoped  to  increase  their  wealth  and 
power,  and  naturally  they  found  the 
Church  was  at  times  an  obstacle  to  their 
ambition.  Church  courts  stood  in  the  way 
of  national  courts.  Church  officials  could 
not  be  appointed  by  the  national  ruler. 
And  Church  property  could  not  be  taxed. 

The  Church,  by  this  time,  had  come  to 
own  a  great  deal  of  property.  For  centuries 
good  men  had  given  it  land,  buildings,  and 
other  gifts.  It  had  accumulated  much.  Sim¬ 
ilar  gifts  are  today  made  to  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches,  to  hospitals,  and 
to  colleges.  By  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Church  owned  about  one  fourth  of  all 
the  real  estate  in  western  Europe.  Not  only 
did  it  escape  taxation  by  the  civil  govern¬ 
ments,  but  the  Church  itself  taxed  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  or  other  ways  it  raised  large 
sums  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  use  of  the 
Popes.  Some  rulers  objected  to  having  this 
money  leave  their  kingdoms  for  the  support 
of  an  outside  power. 

Not  only  kings  objected.  In  the  towns  of 
northern  Europe,  where  the  middle-class 
businessmen  were  becoming:  the  dominant 
class,  there  was  also  much  criticism.  Mer¬ 
chants  were  usually  sober,  thrifty  men  who 
did  not  relish  taxes  in  general,  and  who 
objected  especially  to  sending  their  money 
out  of  their  own  country  into  Italy.  Their 
objections  were  greater  if  they  thought  the 
Pope  wasted  his  money  on  wars,  or  on  the 
patronage  of  painting  and  other  arts.  It 
was  no  accident  that  Protestantism  was  later 
adopted  by  national  states  in  which  city 
merchants  were  an  influential  class. 

Humanists  Criticize  the  Church.  The 
Renaissance  itself  had  something  to  do  with 
increasing  criticism  of  the  Church.  In  Italy, 
many  artists  and  scientists  lost  faith  in 
Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  ridiculed  the 
Church  in  private.  Meanwhile,  humanists 
who  returned  to  northern  lands  from  Italy 
brought  an  interest  in  Greek  literature, 
which  included  the  Greek  New  Testament. 


Erasmus 

This  portrait  of  Erasmus,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  Renaissance  period,  is  from  the 
painting  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  Younger. 

Some  also  became  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  When  they 
examined  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was 
a  natural  step  to  consider  the  meaning  as 
well.  And  when  scholars  began  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  they  often  dis¬ 
agreed  not  only  among  themselves  but  also 
with  the  orthodox  teachings  of  the  Church. 

O 

Such  men  wanted  to  preserve  Christianity, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  reform  it.  They 
made  a  historical  appeal  back  to  these 
original  sources  of  Christian  doctrine  as 
against  later  interpretations  by  Church  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  most  noted  of  the  northern  human¬ 
ists  was  Erasmus,  a  Dutch  scholar,  who 
made  fun  of  the  evils  and  weaknesses  in 
the  society  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
He  ridiculed  the  practices  of  many  of  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  nobility.  Some  of  the 
abuses  lie  condemned  were:  the  purchase  of 
church  positions,  the  power  of  nobles  to 
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secure  the  higher  positions  for  themselves 
or  their  families,  the  personal  dishonesty 
among  some  clergymen,  and  the  idle  or 
immoral  living  among  some  of  the  monks. 
Erasmus  also  criticized  the  sale  of  indul¬ 
gences,  which  promised  release  from  pun¬ 
ishment  in  purgatory,  and  condemned  the 
way  in  which  this  and  other  income  was 
spent  by  Popes. 

Erasmus  was  not  the  only  humanist  critic 
of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  others  con¬ 
demned  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  and 
ritual,  as  too  complicated  and  formal  for 
most  of  the  people.  Instead  of  helping  a 
man  in  his  devotions,  they  said,  all  this 
seemed  to  interfere  with  his  communion 
with  God. 

Considering  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  some  changes  and  reforms 
were  bound  to  come  in  the  Church  after 
1500.  Many  critics  of  that  time  thought 
that  these  changes  could  be  made  peace¬ 
fully  and  gradually,  within  the  Church  it¬ 
self.  All  institutions  have  to  be  changed 
from  time  to  time.  In  Italy,  as  it  turned  out, 
this  was  what  actually  did  happen.  There 
was  no  sudden  rebellion  against  the 
Church,  but  it  was  reformed  gradually 
from  within.  What  happened  in  northern 
Europe  was  another  story— a  story  which 
begins  with  the  work  of  a  German  monk 
named  Martin  Luther. 

Luther  Challenges  the  Pope.  Luther,  the 
son  of  rather  poor  parents  in  Saxony,  was 
a  studious  and  energetic  monk  who  be¬ 
came  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wittenberg.  While  he  was  quietly 
teaching  there,  Pope  Leo  X  was  striving  to 
build  the  great  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome.  In  order  to  raise  funds,  the  Pope 
sought  money  in  Germany.  He  sent  col¬ 
lectors  there,  who  brought  with  them  spe¬ 
cial  indulgences,  the  purchase  of  which, 
the  people  believed,  would  free  them  from 
punishment  in  purgatory.  Many  consci¬ 
entious  clergymen  objected  to  this  on 


moral  grounds;  while  nobles  resented  the 
effort  to  take  more  money  out  of  Germany 
into  Italy.  In  October,  1517,  Professor 
Luther— as  we  might  call  him  today— posted 
on  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg  ninety- 
five  theses  or  topics,  which  condemned  the 
sale  of  indulgences  and  questioned  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  issue  them. 

It  was  usual  in  those  days  for  a  professor 
to  defend  his  theses  by  a  public  debate. 
But  it  was  not  usual  to  question  the  Pope’s 
authority.  Luther  was  immediately  in¬ 
volved  in  a  battle  of  words,  such  as  nowa¬ 
days  would  get  into  the  newspapers,  but 
then  went  into  innumerable  pamphlets. 
Luther  was  aggressive  and,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens,  the  argument  that  began  on  one 
point  spread  to  a  discussion  of  Church  pol¬ 
icy  in  general.  Luther  became  more  em¬ 
bittered  and  radical,  and  ended  by  criti¬ 
cizing  the  Pope  and  demanding  Church 
reform  in  general.  Finally  the  Pope  ex¬ 
communicated  him,  which  was  intended  to 
make  all  Christians  shun  him.  Luther  re¬ 
plied  by  burning  the  Pope’s  order  of  ex- 
communication  in  a  public  meeting. 

This  challenge  to  papal  authority 
brought  quick  action.  The  Pope  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V  (of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire)  to  enforce  his  order 
against  Luther.  Charles  ordered  Luther  to 
appear  before  him  at  a  council  in  Worms. 
Here,  in  1521,  before  the  highest  clergy 
and  lay  lords  of  Germany,  Luther  dramat¬ 
ically  refused  to  withdraw  his  criticisms  of 
the  Church  and  the  Pope.  The  Emperor 
thereupon  put  him  under  the  imperial 
ban;  that  is,  his  life  and  property  could 
be  taken  by  anyone  without  punishment. 

Luther  Supported  by  German  Princes. 
At  this  point  it  seemed  as  though  Luther 
might  meet  the  fate  of  Huss  and  be  put  to 
death.  But  conditions  had  changed.  Many 
German  nobles  approved  Luther’s  stand 
against  indulgences;  and  he  became  the 
hero  of  those  who  wanted  to  keep  German 
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Three  Lions 


Luther  Before  the  Diet  at  Worms 

This  assembly  of  princes,  nobles,  ancl  clergy  of  Germany  met  to  deliberate  on  state  affairs  and 
also  on  matters  touching  the  great  religious  controversy.  Luther  was  summoned  before  this  body 
ancl  called  on  to  “recant  his  errors.”  He  refused,  and  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  but  was  allowed 
to  leave  in  safety. 


states  independent  of  papal  control,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  wanted  to  reform  the 
Church.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  nearly 
the  whole  population  accepted  his  views. 
They  came  to  be  known  as  Lutherans.  One 
of  their  leaders  hid  Luther  in  his  castle  of 
Wartburg;  and  here  the  ex-monk  pre¬ 
pared  a  famous  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  German.  This  gave  the  Germans  a 
literary  model  in  their  own  language,  and 
thus  performed  for  them  the  sort  of  service 
that  Dante  had  once  done  for  the  Italians, 
and  Chaucer  for  the  English. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the  Lutherans 
that  the  emperor  happened  to  be  engaged 
in  wars  with  King  Francis  I  of  France,  and 
with  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  He  did  not 
dare,  therefore,  to  attack  the  German  Lu¬ 
therans  lest  he  bring  on  a  civil  war  at  home. 
Thus  a  Catholic  French  king  and  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  sultan  combined,  unintention¬ 
ally,  to  protect  the  first  Lutherans  in  their 


most  critical  hour.  When  the  emperor  at 
last  was  free  to  act,  the  Lutherans  had  be¬ 
come  too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  and  a 
strong  protest  was  issued  by  their  leading 
nobility.  From  this  protest,  they  and  their 
followers  became  known  from  then  on  as 
Protestants. 

The  Protestant  princes,  following  Lu¬ 
ther’s  teachings,  made  themselves  the  heads 
of  the  Church  in  their  own  territories, 
seized  Church  lands,  closed  convents  and 
monasteries,  and  made  other  changes. 
Meanwhile  Luther’s  example  and  apparent 
success  emboldened  other  critics  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  revolt  against  it.  In 
western  Germany  the  Anabaptists,  who 
claimed  to  have  existed  secretly  for  cen¬ 
turies,  became  more  numerous  and  de¬ 
manded  very  radical  changes.  They  con¬ 
demned  all  union  of  Church  and  State, 
and  hence  aroused  the  fear  of  Lutheran 
princes  as  well  as  of  Catholic  authorities. 
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Luther  Sides  with  Princes  against  the 
Peasants.  Luther  himself  had  at  first  de¬ 
clared  the  right  of  each  man  to  read  the 
Scriptures  for  himself  and  to  make  his  own 
interpretation.  But  now  that  all  sorts  of 
reformers,  some  ignorant  and  fanatical, 
were  exercising  this  right,  he  became 
alarmed  and  decided  that  Lutherans  as 
well  as  Catholics  must  have  some  authorita¬ 
tive  statement  of  doctrine  and  behavior. 
The  Protestant  princes  therefore  drew  up 
at  Augsburg  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or 
principles  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  When 
the  poor  peasants  of  Germany,  aroused  by 
the  spirit  of  revolt  which  was  now  in  the  air, 
rose  against  their  tyrannical  lords,  Luther 
bitterly  opposed  them. 

In  a  word,  Luther  became  a  conservative 
once  he  had  set  up  a  new  Church  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  did  not,  as  some  had  hoped,  help 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  people  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Rather  he  helped  the  princes,  who 
were  now  heads  of  their  own  churches,  and 
taught  the  people  to  obey  their  new  rulers. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


John  Calvin 


Calvin  Founds  Another  Protestant 
Movement.  A  less  conservative  Protestant 
movement  originated  in  Switzerland  under 
the  leadership  of  the  French  scholar,  John 
Calvin.  The  Calvinists  went  further  than 
the  Lutherans  in  making  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  more  simple,  and  they  developed 
a  more  democratic  form  of  Church  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  members  of  each  congrega¬ 
tion  chose  their  own  minister,  and  these 
ministers  met  in  synods  or  presbyteries  to 
decide  upon  doctrine  and  policy  for  the 
whole  Church.  Hence  they  were  sometimes 
called  Presbyterians.  There  were  to  be  no 
bishops;  nor  were  princes  to  interfere. 

Although  the  Calvinists  translated  the 
Bible  and  urged  all  men  to  read  it,  they 
followed  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  in 
having  authoritative  doctrines,  and  in  re¬ 
quiring  all  men  to  accept  them.  Church  and 
State  were  to  be  combined,  and  religious 
freedom  was  not  allowed.  Indeed,  the  Cal¬ 
vinists  permitted  less  moral  freedom  than 
did  either  Catholics  or  Lutherans;  for  the 
Calvinists  upheld  an  especially  rigid  moral 
code  which  forbade  many  worldly  pleas¬ 
ures.  Those  who  approve  this  attitude  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  moral  earnestness.  Others,  less 
sympathetic,  refer  to  it  as  the  “blue  law” 
spirit. 

Calvinism  spread  into  Holland,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  parts  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  was  variously  known  as  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Huguenot 
Church.  Meanwhile,  Lutheranism  was  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  in  northern  Germany,  and 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  division 
between  these  two  movements,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  smaller  sects  like  the  Baptists,  weak¬ 
ened  Protestantism,  and  prevented  it  from 
presenting  a  united  front  against  Catholi¬ 
cism. 

Henry  VIII  Establishes  the  Church  of 
England.  Similar  divisions  occurred  within 
England.  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  ideas 
came  into  that  country  and  were  welcomed 
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by  many  who  had  already  been  influenced 
by  Lollard  teachings.  King  Henry  VIII  at 
first  opposed  these  views,  and  the  Pope 
called  him,  “Defender  of  the  Faith,”  a  title 
the  Protestant  English  kings  still  keep. 
Later,  Henry  himself  was  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  when  he  wished  to 
divorce  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and 
marry  a  second  one.  The  Pope  would  not 
permit  the  divorce;  and  Henry,  refusing  to 
be  thwarted  in  his  plans,  then  denied  the 
Pope’s  authority.  In  1534  he  proclaimed 
himself  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Then  he  promptly  closed  the  monasteries, 
seized  their  property,  and  distributed  it 
among  his  nobility.  This  was  entirely  a 
nationalistic  move  on  Henry’s  part;  for  he 
had  no  desire  to  change  the  doctrine,  wor¬ 
ship,  or  government  of  the  English 
churches  except  to  put  himself  in  control. 
In  other  words,  it  was  intended  as  a  step 
towards  making  the  king  and  his  nation¬ 
state  more  powerful,  rather  than  as  a  step 
towards  Protestantism. 

But  many  Englishmen  who  supported 
their  king  against  the  Pope  did  so  because 
they  had  accepted  Protestant  views.  Under 
Henry’s  son,  Edward  VI,  some  Protestant 
doctrines  were  brought  into  the  Church  of 
England,  and  an  English  Prayer  Book  was 
adopted.  Edward’s  sister,  Mary,  remained 
a  Catholic;  and  when  she  reigned  as  queen 
(1553-1558),  she  tried  to  restore  Catholi¬ 
cism.  When  a  second  sister,  Elizabeth, 
came  to  the  throne  (1558)  ,  England  was 
divided  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
Leaders  on  both  sides  had  been  burned  at 
the  stake,  and  civil  war  threatened,  just  as 
in  Germany  earlier. 

The  English  Church  Combines  Cathol¬ 
icism  and  Protestantism.  Elizabeth,  like 
her  father  Henry  VIII,  was  more  an  ambi¬ 
tious  nationalist  than  either  a  Catholic  or 
a  Protestant.  One  might  say  that  her  real 
religion  was  patriotism.  She  therefore  de¬ 
termined  to  end  religious  quarrels  by  mak- 


King  Henry  VIII  of  England 


From  a  portrait  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  Younger, 
a  German  artist,  who  was  appointed  court  painter 
by  Henry  VIII. 

ing  the  Church  of  England  one  that  all 
Englishmen  could  defend.  It  was  to  be  part 
Catholic  and  part  Protestant— a  compromise 
to  be  accepted  by  all  for  the  sake  of  pa¬ 
triotic  unity.  The  queen,  not  the  Pope,  was 
the  head  of  the  Church;  but  otherwise  the 
old  Church  government  by  archbishops 
and  bishops  was  retained.  Some  Catholic 
doctrines  were  abandoned,  such  as  the  be¬ 
lief  in  purgatory,  but  more  were  retained 
than  by  the  Calvinists  or  Baptists.  The  serv¬ 
ice  and  ritual  were  translated  into  English, 
but  were  based  largely  on  the  Catholic 
service. 

The  majority  of  Englishmen  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  compromise,  although  a  few 
remained  Catholics,  and  a  larger  number 
joined  the  Presbyterians,  and  such  radical 
Protestant  sects  as  the  Baptists  and  Inde¬ 
pendents. 

In  the  long  run,  the  compromise  that 
helped  hold  the  English  together  in  one 
Church  in  Elizabeth’s  day  became  a  source 
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of  further  trouble.  After  1603,  under  King 
James  I  and  Charles  I,  many  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  or  Anglicans,  feel- 
ing  that  too  much  of  Catholicism  survived 
in  their  Church,  wished  to  purify  it  of 
what  they  called  “popery,’’  and  hence  they 
came  to  be  called  Puritans.  They  often  held 
Calvinistic  ideas,  and  many  of  them  wished 
to  make  the  English  Church  into  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  organization.  They  shared  the 
Calvinistic  dislike  for  worldly  pleasures, 
and  so  the  word  Puritan  came  to  imply  a 
very  strict  moral  code. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Anglicans  pre¬ 
ferred  to  retain  much  of  Catholicism,  and 
these  opposed  the  Puritans.  Some  of  the 
latter,  fearing  persecution,  fled  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  their  puritanical  principles  ex¬ 
erted  a  lasting  influence  on  American  life. 


In  the  Anglican  Church  the  struggle  be- 
tween  those  who  wished  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  more  Protestant,  called 
“low  churchmen,”  and  those  who  desired  to 
preserve  Catholicism  in  that  Church,  called 
“high  churchmen,”  continues  to  this  day. 

Protestantism  Changes  Life  in  Northern 
Europe.  In  summing  up  the  effects  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  it  should  be  noted 
first  that  the  Christian  Church  in  western 
Europe  was  notv  divided.  A  large  part  of 
northern  Europe  had  become  Protestant, 
and  was  itself  divided  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  Protestant  churches  described.  Small 
groups  of  Catholics  survived  in  the  north¬ 
ern  lands,  while  similarly  small  groups  of 
Protestants  were  established  in  France,  and 
southern  Germany.  In  general,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  had  retained  its  hold  on  Ire- 
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land,  France,  southern  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain. 

Wherever  they  were  in  control,  the 
Protestants  tended  to  make  the  Bible  their 
authority  rather  than  the  edicts  of  Church 
councils.  This  meant  that  in  the  long  run 
they  had  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  believer  to  decide  what  the  Bible 
meant.  For  example,  the  more  extreme 
Protestants  like  the  Baptists  allowed  the 
men  of  each  congregation  complete  control 
of  their  own  religious  affairs;  that  is,  Prot¬ 
estantism  moved  towards  individualism 
and  democracy.  For  the  same  reason  Bap¬ 
tists  did  not  allow  their  ministers  to  exert 
as  much  control  over  their  congregations  as 
was  permitted  to  Catholic  priests  over 
Catholic  congregations. 

Protestants  usually  simplified  both  doc¬ 
trine  and  forms  of  worship.  They  trans¬ 
lated  all  readings  and  prayers  into  modern 
languages,  and  set  up  a  relatively  plain  serv¬ 
ice.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  reject  all  the  fine 
arts  associated  with  the  old  service;  and  so 
abandoned  or  even  destroyed  beautiful 
Gothic  buildings,  stained  glass,  vestments, 
and  religious  music.  Such  things,  some  Prot¬ 
estants  held,  distracted  the  worshipper  from 
communion  with  God.  But  to  the  Catholic 
the  loss  of  beauty  in  the  service  was  a  real 
calamity.  He  was  repelled  by  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  colorless  quality  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  service— by  its  Calvinistic  frigidity. 

As  was  noted,  Protestants  usually  seized 
much  of  the  property  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  especially  the  monasteries  and 
convents— of  which  they  did  not  approve. 
This  caused  considerable  suffering  at  the 
time,  since  the  monks  and  nuns  usually 
conducted  the  hospitals  and  other  char¬ 
itable  institutions.  A  few  orders  of  Prot¬ 
estant  sisters  continued  such  work;  but 
usually  the  Church  institutions  had  to  be 
replaced,  eventually,  by  governmental  or 
private  charities.  The  civil  government  also 
took  over  most  of  the  work  of  Church 


courts,  such  as  the  cases  involving  marriage 
and  inheritances;  and,  in  the  long  run,  also 
took  over  the  control  of  most  of  the 
schools.  In  general,  therefore,  Protestant¬ 
ism  strengthened  the  national  states  at  the 
expense  of  the  international  Catholic 
Church.  It  strengthened  nationalism  as 
against  internationalism,  civil  government 
as  against  religious  authority. 

Another  result  sometimes  claimed  for 
Protestantism,  the  rise  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion,  came  only  centuries  after  Luther’s 
day,  and  teas  not  directly  due  to  his  move¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  it  might  be  claimed  that  the 
bitterness  arising  from  the  Protestant  move¬ 
ment  led  to  increased  bigotry  and  intoler¬ 
ance  in  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  lands. 
Indirectly,  however,  religious  toleration 
did  grow  out  of  the  Protestant  movement. 
Wherever  there  was  no  one  sect  dominant, 
no  one  could  be  intolerant  of  the  others, 
and  a  live  and  let  live  spirit  had  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  One  can  see  this  clearly  in  the  later 
history  of  the  English  colonies  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  among  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
settlers. 

The  Catholic  Church  Develops  a 
Counter  Reformation.  Another  major  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a 
Catholic  Counter  Reformation.  The  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  Europe  forced  the  old 
Church  to  consider  reform  at  home.  A  spe¬ 
cial  council  was  called  for  this  purpose  at 
Trent,  in  northern  Italy,  and  met  there  at 
various  times  from  1545  to  1563.  It  removed 
some  of  the  more  serious  abuses  in  Church 
administration,  and  provided  a  simple  and 
popular  prayer  book.  It  established  an 
“Index”  of  forbidden  books,  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  views  and  ideas  which 
the  Church  condemned. 

An  able  Spanish  soldier  and  priest,  Ig¬ 
natius  Loyola,  organized  a  new  order,  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  to  combat  the  Protestants 
and  to  carry  on  missionary  work  in  heathen 
lands.  The  Jesuits  were  well  trained  and 
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vowed  especial  obedience  to  die  Pope.  1  hey 
proved  fearless  and  aggressive,  and  re¬ 
gained  most  of  Poland  and  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  Catholic  Church.  For  this 
reason,  they  were  profoundly  distrusted  in 
Protestant  lands;  and  they  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  recover  the  more  northern  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Religious  Conflict  Promotes  Intol¬ 
erance  and  Cruelty.  In  the  course  of  sup¬ 
pressing  Protestantism  in  southern  Europe, 
where  it  never  gained  a  strong  hold,  the 
Catholic  authorities  used  methods  which 
notv  seem  to  us  highly  cruel  and  intolerant. 
But  in  the  northern,  Protestant  lands,  Cath¬ 
olics  were  often  persecuted  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  must  remember  that  each 
group  was  sure  it  possessed  the  only  true 
faith;  and  believed  that  the  other  taught 
false  doctrines  which  would  lead  men’s 
souls  to  eternal  damnation. 

In  Italy,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  the 
Inquisition— the  old  Church  court  intended 
to  wipe  out  heresy— was  revived.  This  court 
was  especially  cruel  in  Spain,  where  many 
Protestants  or  other  heretics  were  tortured 
and  burned  at  the  stake.  In  other  Catholic 
countries,  Protestants  were  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  ordinary  civil  courts.  Cath¬ 
olics  received  like  treatment  in  the  courts 
of  England,  after  the  Church  of  England 
had  been  established  there. 

France  Is  Torn  by  Religious  Strife. 
T  he  greatest  suffering  for  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  however,  did  not  occur  in  either 
Spain  or  England,  but  rather  in  France 
and  Germany.  Spain  was  almost  entirely 
Catholic,  and  England  Protestant;  hence  no 
great  struggle  was  involved  in  either. 

In  France  the  majority  of  the  people  re¬ 
mained  Catholic,  but  a  large  minority  of 
Protestants,  called  Huguenots,  developed. 
They  were  led  by  able  nobles  and  wealthy 
merchants.  Soon  the  struggle  between 
Catholics  and  Huguenots  was  mixed  up 
with  quarrels  between  different  noble  fam¬ 


ilies  and  political  groups,  all  of  whom 
hoped  to  dominate  the  king  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  kings  of  the  royal  family 
then  reigning  (the  Valois)  were  weak  and 
wavered  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which 
made  matters  worse.  There  was  intrigue, 
suspicion,  and  murder,  and  many  used  re¬ 
ligion  simply  to  hide  selfish  ambitions. 

On  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  in  1572,  the 
Catholic  group  then  in  control  of  the  royal 
court  suddenly  attempted  to  kill  all  the 
Protestants  in  Paris  and  perhaps  through¬ 
out  France.  Thousands  were  slain  in  this 
massacre  in  Paris;  but  many  escaped  else¬ 
where,  to  carry  on  the  struggle  with  greater 
bitterness.  Finally  a  Protestant  prince, 
Henry  of  Navarre,  fell  heir  to  the  throne 
and  became  King  Henry  IV— one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  French  rulers.  Henry  be¬ 
came  a  Catholic  to  please  the  majority  of 
his  people.  He  is  said  to  have  declared, 
“Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass.”  But  he  secured 
toleration  for  his  old  Protestant  supporters. 

Hence,  after  1590,  religious  peace  was 
restored  to  France.  That  country,  as  has 
already  been  described,  had  now  reached 
almost  its  present  size.  Henry  IV  began  to 
improve  its  business  and  government,  a 
process  which  was  carried  further  under  his 
son,  Louis  XIII.  More  will  be  said  about 
this  in  the  next  unit. 

Spain  Declines  under  Philip  II.  You 
will  remember  that  most  of  Spain  had  been 
united  under  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and 
Isabella  of  Castile,  at  the  time  of  Columbus. 
Their  successor,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  ambitious 
Philip  II.  He  first  united  all  Spain  by  add¬ 
ing  Portugal  to  his  kingdom,  which  made 
him  ruler  of  all  the  Portuguese  colonies  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  as  well 
as  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  Philip  hoped  to 
use  this  great  empire  not  only  to  advance 
the  power  of  Spain  but  also  to  restore  the 
control  of  the  Catholic  Church  over  north¬ 
ern  Europe.  This  led  to  disaster. 
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Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Lutzen 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  fought  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants. 
His  armies  conquered  parts  of  Germany,  but  he  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Lutzen  in  1632. 


First,  in  the  effort  to  suppress  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  the  Netherlands,  he  drove  that  land 
into  rebellion,  and  by  1600  the  people  of 
the  northern  provinces  there  (the  Dutch) 
had  won  their  independence.  They  were 
a  hardy,  seafaring  folk,  and  turned  the 
tables  on  the  rich  and  warlike  Spaniards 
by  attacking  their  empire  from  the  sea. 
Holland— as  the  Dutch  country  is  often 
called— captured  most  of  the  old  Portuguese 
colonies,  from  South  Africa  to  Borneo,  and 
she  held  the  rich  colonies  of  the  East  Indies 
until  the  Japanese  seized  control  of  them 
in  1942  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Second,  Philip  II  soon  found  himself  in 
trouble  with  England.  That  the  English 
were  Protestants  was  bad  enough,  from  his 
point  of  view;  but  things  became  worse 
when  these  English  Protestants,  like  the 
Dutch,  turned  sea  rovers  and  began  to  raid 
his  fleets  and  his  colonies.  If  Philip  could 
only  conquer  England,  he  could  re-estab¬ 
lish  Catholicism  there  and  at  the  same 
time  defend  his  empire.  Hence  in  1588 


Philip  sent  against  England  a  great  fleet 
known  as  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  he 
hoped  would  crush  England  and  Protes¬ 
tantism  at  the  same  time.  But  the  English 
rallied,  both  Protestants  and  the  small  mi¬ 
nority  of  Catholics,  to  save  their  land  from 
conquest.  The  Armada  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  in  time  the  control  of  the  sea 
passed  from  Spain  to  England  and  Holland. 
Spain  lost  so  much  in  men  and  treasure  in 
fighting  these  wars  that  after  Philip’s  time, 
the  country  declined  rapidly  in  riches  and 
in  power. 

Germany  Is  Torn  by  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  The  worst  suffering  caused  by  re¬ 
ligious  struggles  occurred  in  Germany.  Un¬ 
like  Spain  or  England,  Germany  tvas  not 
united  into  one  country.  In  Luther’s  day, 
most  of  the  states  in  northern  Germany 
followed  his  lead,  but  the  southern  states 
remained  Catholic.  In  1618  a  quarrel  broke 
out  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Bohemia,  and  soon  most  of  Germany  was 
involved  in  what  is  called  the  Thirty 
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Years’  War.  Other  countries  interfered, 
partly  for  religious,  partly  for  political  rea¬ 
sons.  Sweden,  which  had  become  Lutheran, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Protestants; 
and  her  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  became 
the  great  leader  of  that  side  in  the  conflict. 
As  a  result  Sweden  managed  to  enlarge  her 
territory  and  power.  The  leader  of  the 
Catholic  states  was  Austria,  whose  rulers 
still  called  themselves  the  emperors  of  the 
“Holy  Roman  Empire”— a  shadowy  sort  of 
government  or  league  which  claimed  to 
come  down  from  Charlemagne.  Austria  was 
sincerely  Catholic,  but  her  emperors  also 
desired  to  extend  their  power  over  Ger¬ 
many,  all  in  the  name  of  true  religion! 

Meanwhile  France,  although  Catholic, 
aided  the  German  Protestants,  simply  be¬ 
cause  she  was  opposed  to  Austria  as  a  rival 
power.  This  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  how 
nationalism  was  often  a  more  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  than  religion,  even  during  these  re¬ 
ligious  wars. 


The  actual  fighting  was  usually  carried 
on  by  hired  troops  or  mercenaries.  They 
fought  for  those  who  paid  best,  and  they 
robbed  and  terrorized  the  country.  For 
thirty  years  (1618-1648),  the  German  states 
were  devastated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  were  killed  and  an  untold  amount  of 
property  was  destroyed.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Germany  was  retarded  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  by  this  long  civil  war,  which  may 
explain  why  no  strong  German  nation  was 
formed  at  this  time  when  France,  England, 
and  Spain  were  united  and  powerful. 

Victory  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was 
now  with  one  side,  now  with  the  other,  so 
that  it  finally  became  a  sort  of  drawn  battle 
or  tie.  Finally,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
was  made  in  1648.  Three  denominations, 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist,  were 
recognized,  and  from  them  the  German 
princes  could  take  their  choice.  France  was 
given  Alsace,  a  German  principality  over 
which  there  has  been  endless  strife  ever 
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Queen  Elizabeth 

The  last  of  the  Tudors.  She  reigned  from  1558  to 
1603.  From  a  painting  by  Zuccaro.  Presented  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  by  Lady  Astor. 


of  file  first  attempts  to  establish  English 
colonies  in  America. 

But  there  were  still  religious  difficulties 
to  be  settled  in  England,  which  came  to 
the  surface.  When  Elizabeth  died  childless 
in  1603,  a  Scottish  ruler  was  the  nearest 
heir,  and  so  became  King  James  I  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  and  his  son  Charles  I,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  tried  to  continue  to  rule  Eng¬ 
land  autocratically  as  had  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  VIII  before  them.  Now  that  the 
danger  of  Spanish  invasion  was  over,  how¬ 
ever,  the  growing  middle  classes  were  less 
willing  to  obey  an  autocratic  monarch. 
They  demanded  that  the  old  power  to  con¬ 
trol  taxes  and  government  spending  be  re¬ 
stored  to  Parliament,  and  refused  to  grant 
Charles  I  the  money  he  desired.  When 
Charles  spent  the  money  anyway,  without 
calling  Parliament,  there  were  threats  of 
civil  war. 


since.  Last  but  not  least,  the  independence 
of  Holland  and  also  of  Switzerland,  a  coun¬ 
try  largely  made  up  of  southern  Germans, 
was  recognized  by  all  the  countries  making 
the  peace.  Thus  Germany  ended  much  as 
she  had  begun  the  war— divided  politically 
and  in  religion,  but  far  poorer  and  more 
backward  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

Religious  and  Political  Civil  War  in 
England.  England  had  defeated  the  Span¬ 
ish  Armada  in  1588,  and  thus  saved  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  Protestantism.  Un¬ 
der  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  well  established  as  a  compromise 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
and  the  country  took  advantage  of  religious 
peace  to  extend  trade  and  power  all  over 
the  world  at  the  expense  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards.  These  were  the  days  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 


Louvre,  Paris 

King  Charles  I  of  England 

From  a  portrait  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  the  Flemish 
painter,  whom  Charles  knighted. 
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THE  MEDIEVAL  GROWS  INTO  THE  MODERN 


Here,  too,  a  religious  factor  again  be¬ 
came  mixed  up  with  a  political  quarrel. 
The  majority  of  middle-class  people  in 
both  England  and  Scotland  were  more  Prot- 
estant  in  feeling  than  were  the  king  and  his 
noblemen.  The  king  wished  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  kept  a  high  church,  that  is, 
largely  Catholic  in  nature.  But  most  of  the 
middle  classes  wanted  it  purified  of  all  sur¬ 
viving  Catholic  ideas.  Hence,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  they  were  often  called  Puri¬ 
tans. 

The  Puritans  Make  England  More 
Protestant.  Charles  I  would  make  no  com¬ 
promise  with  the  Puritans,  nor  they  with 
him.  Between  1629  and  1642,  the  king 
tried  to  suppress  the  Puritans  and  to  gov¬ 
ern  without  Parliament;  and  it  was  during 
these  years  that  so  many  of  them  fled  to 
America  and  established  Puritanism  firmly 
in  regions  of  New  England.  In  1642  civil 
war  broke  out  in  England.  Under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  Puritans 
were  victorious  after  several  years  of  con¬ 


flict,  in  which  they  held  the  towns  and 
more  populous  areas,  while  Charles  was 
supported  by  the  nobility  and  the  rural 
peasantry.  In  1649  Charles  was  beheaded 
and  Cromwell  ruled  as  a  sort  of  Puritan 
dictator. 

This  put  the  middle-class  townspeople 
into  control  in  English  life  and  made  for 
more  democratic  feeling  in  English  society, 
even  though  Cromwell  ruled  autocrati¬ 
cally.  The  Puritan  Revolution  also  made 
over  the  Church  of  England  in  accordance 
with  “low  church’’  ideals.  (The  Church  of 
Scotland  had  gone  farther  and  was  Presby¬ 
terian  in  form,  as  it  has  remained  ever 
since.)  Hence  the  English  Revolution  may 
be  viewed  as  a  victory  both  for  the  middle 
or  business  classes  as  against  the  court  and 
nobility,  and  also  as  a  victory  for  Protes¬ 
tantism  over  surviving  Catholic  elements  in 
the  Church  of  England.  In  this  sense,  the 
Puritan  Revolution  may  be  viewed  as  one 
of  the  last  phases  of  the  Reformation 
struggle  throughout  northern  Europe. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  dangers  threatened  the  Church 
during  the  Middle  Ages?  How  were  they  met? 

2.  Why  did  governments  (the  State)  be¬ 
gin  to  oppose  the  Church? 

3.  What  were  Humanist  criticisms  of  the 
Church? 

4.  What  action  by  the  Church  led  Luther 
to  make  his  first  protest? 

5.  Why  did  Luther  receive  support  and 
protection  against  the  Pope  and  the  emperor? 

6.  What  was  Luther’s  attitude  toward  the 
peasants?  toward  other  Protestants? 

7.  How  did  the  Calvinists  (Presbyterians) 
differ  from  the  Lutheran  Protestants? 

8.  Explain:  the  Church  of  England  became 
partly  Catholic,  partly  Protestant. 

9.  What  were  the  chief  changes  made  by 
the  Protestants,  relating  to  authority  in  the 
churches,  doctrines,  and  forms  of  worship? 

10.  How  are  the  Protestant  movement  and 
contemporary  nationalism  connected? 

11.  What  was  the  relation  of  the  Jesuits 
to  the  “Counter-Reformation”? 


12.  Why  did  France  and  Germany  suffer 
more  from  religious  wars  than  England  or 
Spain? 

13.  What  were  the  chief  effects  of  these 
wars  on  Holland?  Germany?  Spain? 

14.  Why  can  the  English  Civil  War  be 
viewed  as  growing  out  of  the  Reformation 
struggle? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Inquisition 

blue  laws 

Wycliffe 

Index 

Luther 

Huguenot 

Charles  V 

Puritan 

Henry  VIII 

Reformation 

synod 

Counter  Reformation 

St.  Francis 

Loyola 

Lollards 

Council  of  Trent 

Erasmus 

Henry  of  Navarre 

Calvin 

Philip  II 

Anolican 

o 

Spanish  Armada 

Diet  at  Worms 

Thirty  Years’  War 

St.  Benedict 

Jesuits 
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ecclesiastical 

purgatory 

Huss 

indulgences 
Augsburg  Confession 
presbytery 
Puritan  Revolution 


Gustavus  Adolphus 

Elizabeth  I  (Eng.) 

Peace  of  Westphalia 

Alsace 

James  I 

Charles  I 

Cromwell 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Why  the  Reformation  did  not 
occur  during  the  Babylonian  Captivity  and 
Schism  of  the  Church  or  at  the  time  of  Wy- 
cliffe  and  the  Lollards. 

2.  Importance  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Counter  Reformation. 

3.  Causes  of  war  in  the  16th  century;  the 
20th  century.  What  inferences  can  be  drawn? 

4.  Greatness  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (Eng.) . 

5.  What  Puritanism  and  the  Puritan  Revo¬ 
lution  meant  to  America. 

6.  Compare  the  ways  used  by  the  English, 
French,  Germans,  and  Spanish  to  meet  the 
situations  arising  from  the  religious  divisions 
in  the  16th  century.  (Any  similarity  with  ways 
nations  today  meet  situations  arising  from  the 
communist  issue?) 

Puzzlers.  1.  “Paris  is  well  worth  a  Mass.” 

2.  Emperor  Charles  V  insisted  that  a  coun¬ 
try  divided  in  religion  must  suffer  civil  war. 
Where,  now,  is  the  area  of  intolerance? 

3.  Northern  Europe,  but  not  southern,  re¬ 
volted  from  the  papacy. 

4.  Luther  declared  that  money  flew  feather- 
light  over  the  Alps,  returning  on  leaden  feet. 
Book  Reviews.  D.  Mills,  Renaissance  and  Ref¬ 
ormatio m  Times;  Ci.  Major,  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower;  W.  S.  Davis,  The  Friar  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg;  M.  Roberts,  In  the  Olden  Time — 
Tale  of  the  Peasant  War  in  Germany. 
Biographies.  Luther;  Calvin;  Erasmus;  Crom¬ 
well;  St.  Francis;  St.  Dominic;  Loyola;  Gus¬ 
tavus  Adolphus;  William  the  Silent. 

Map  Talk.  Political  changes  resulting  from 
the  First  Thirty  Years’  War  (1618-1648)  and 
the  Second  Thirty  Years’  War  (1914-1945). 
Things  to  Make.  1.  Table  of  the  major  events 
of  the  Reformation  Era. 

2.  Map  of  Europe  showing  the  religious 
divisions  in  1200;  in  1600. 

Interviews.  1.  With  Luther  in  1520  on  why 
Church  reformation  was  essential. 


2.  With  the  Pope,  about  1520,  who  points 
out  the  serious  menace  of  the  monk  of  Witten¬ 
berg. 

3.  With  Loyola  in  1533,  who  explains  the 
need  for  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

4.  Richelieu  (1633)  explains  why  Catho¬ 
lic  France  sides  with  Protestant  Germany. 
Cartoons.  1.  A  German  peasant,  in  1525,  labels 
Luther  “Dr.  Liar.”  (In  German,  Doktor 
Luther,  Doktor  Liigner.  See  the  Peasants’  War 
and  Luther’s  stand.) 

2.  A  supporter  of  Charles  V  depicts  reli¬ 
gious  disunity  spreading  chaos. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  A  Huguenot,  escaped  frorti 
Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  tells  a  graphic 
story  about  it,  in  a  Swiss  inn. 

Library  Reports.  1.  John  Knox  and  Scotch 
Presbyterianism. 

2.  The  Peasants’  Revolt  in  Germany. 

3.  The  Diet  of  Worms,  1521;  its  results. 

4.  The  Puritan  Revolution  in  England. 
Floor  Talks.  1.  Luther’s  Ninety-five  Theses. 

2.  Accomplishments  of  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

3.  The  heresies  of  Wycliffe,  and  Huss. 

4.  Work  of  Jesuit  missionaries  in  America. 

5.  Methods  of  the  Inquisition. 

6.  Dutch  Revolution.  (See  H.  W.  Banks, 
The  Boys’  Motley ,  or  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public.) 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Essays:  (a)  Areas  of  intol¬ 
erance  in  the  16th  and  20th  centuries;  (b)  “Na¬ 
tional  Forces  Behind  the  Reformation.” 

2.  News  reports:  (a)  “Death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus”;  ( b )  “Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada.” 

3.  Editorials:  (a)  a  Huguenot  denounces 
the  Inquisition;  (5)  a  Spaniard  praises  Loyola; 
(c)  a  Lutheran  defends  Luther. 

4.  Speeches:  (a)  by  Henry  IV  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  issuing  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  (5)  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1628, 
argues  for  the  Petition  of  Right. 

5.  Historical  article  on  the  acts  of  Henry 
VIII  that  changed  English  history. 


READING  LIST 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  H.  Balzac, 
Catherine  de’  Medici;  Hilaire  Belloc,  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Reformation;  W.  S.  Davis,  The 
Friar  of  Wittenberg. 


UNIT  VIII 


HOW  ENGLAND  ESTABLISHED  A  LIMITED 
MONARCHY  AND  OTHER  NATIONS 
ABSOLUTE  MONARCHIES 

1.  Why  the  People  of  England  Refused  to  Be  Governed  by  Despots 

2.  How  an  Absolute  Monarchy  Developed  in  France 

3.  How  Despotism  Arose  in  Prussia 

4.  How  Absolutism  Seized  Russia 

5.  How  Benevolent  Were  the  Benevolent  Despots? 


PREVIEW 

The  long  struggles  and  wars  over  religion  left  the  people  of  Europe  weak 
in  will  power  and  depressed  in  spirit.  Men  like  Euther  and  Calvin,  Gustavus 
and  Cromwell,  Eoyola  and  the  missionary  Jesuits,  now  gave  place  to  selfish 
men  who  sought  power  and  personal  gain.  The  horrors  of  the  recent  warfare 
had  driven  high  ideals  out  of  mind,  and  replaced  them  with  a  cunning  search 
for  security  in  property  or  stability  of  position. 

It  was  this  high  regard  for  security  that  led  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
hand  over  their  governments  to  the  dictators  and  autocrats  whom  they  called 
kings.  Despotic  government  seemed  to  the  people  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Scandinavia,  as  the  best  solution  of  their  evils.  An  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  which  could  preserve  order  and  give  some  stability  to  society,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  desirable  form  of  government,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  kings  who  were  ready  to  gratify  this  desire  of  their  subjects. 

Naturally,  the  form  of  absolutism  differed  with  the  nation  concerned.  In 
France  it  was  sugar-coated  with  a  gloss  of  etiquette  and  grand  display;  in 
Prussia  it  was  mingled  with  greed  and  longing  for  land;  while  in  Russia  it 
was  crude  and  cruel,  partaking  of  the  barbarous  habits  of  the  Tartars.  Some 
of  the  despots  spoke  of  themselves  as  “ enlightened ”  and  professed  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  rule  as  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  directed;  but  they  had  no 
means  of  finding  out  what  the  subjects  actually  wanted,  and  really  ruled 
according  to  their  own  personal  desires. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  despotisms  on  the  Continent ,  we  shall  begin  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  development  of  a  different  system,  namely ,  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  Great  Britain.  In  England  life  and  property  were  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  despots;  great  constitutional  documents  and  powerful  courts  main¬ 
tained  the  rights  of  the  subjects;  arbitrary  arrest  was  impossible;  and  taxation 
was  levied  only  with  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

As  we  survey  the  governments  of  the  Continent  let  us  keep  in  mind  the 
contemporary  conditions  in  England  and  make  up  our  minds  as  to  which  form 
of  government  was  more  satisfactory. 
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HOW  ENGLAND  ESTABLISHED  A  LIMITED  MONARCHY 
AND  OTHER  NATIONS  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHIES 

1.  Why  the  People  of  England  Refused  to  Be  Governed  by  Despots 


Puritanism  Gives  Way  to  the  Restora¬ 
tion  in  England.  England,  after  several 
years  of  Puritan  dictatorship,  returned  to 
her  old  government  by  king  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  1660,  after  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
death,  the  son  of  the  beheaded  Charles  I 
was  restored  to  the  throne  as  Charles  II.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  majority  of  English  people  did 
not  wish  to  remain  as  strict  in  religion  and 
morals  as  they  had  been  forced  to  under 


Cromwell.  The  Church  of  England  was 
once  more  organized  under  the  bishops. 

Dancing,  the  theater,  and  other  worldly 
amusements  reappeared.  It  was  a  time  of  re¬ 
action  when  the  strictness  of  recent  Puri¬ 
tanism  gave  place  to  a  riot  of  gambling, 
drunkenness,  and  coarse  pleasures  such  as 
bearbaiting  and  cockfighting.  The  greatest 
single  interest  of  Charles  II  was  watching 
horse  races.  Many  hardships  were  inflicted 


The  Coronation  of  Charles  II  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  Year  1660 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A  Horse-race  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II 

This  horse-race,  the  last  one  Charles  attended,  was  held  near  Windsor  Castle  on  the  Thames,  about 
twenty  miles  from  London.  Note  the  jockey  being  weighed  in.  The  picture  is  reproduced  from  the 
etching  in  the  British  Museum  by  Francis  Barlow. 


upon  the  Puritans  and  still  more  severe 
ones  upon  Catholics.  Yet  the  nation  made 
some  political  progress.  Charles  II  respected 
the  laws  and  the  power  of  Parliament. 
Though  he  might  quarrel  with  Parliament, 
he  yielded  when  he  must,  rather  than  con¬ 
front  another  revolution  which  might  drive 
him  again  into  exile  and  foreign  travel. 

Charles  II  Signs  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  1679.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
power  of  public  opinion  and  of  Parliament 
is  seen  in  the  king’s  signature  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  1679.  This  act  not  only  made 
arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  illegal — 
that  had  already  been  done  by  the  Petition 
of  Right  of  1628— it  went  much  further.  It 
provided  a  method  by  which  an  arrested 
person  could  secure  an  immediate  trial. 

Any  prisoner  could  demand  a  writ  order¬ 
ing  the  jailer  to  bring  the  prisoner  at  once 
into  a  court  and  there  produce  the  evi¬ 
dence,  based  on  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
by  which  the  accused  was  held  in  prison.  If 


no  such  legal  evidence  could  be  shown,  the 
prisoner  must  be  released.  Heavy  penalties 
were  to  be  imposed  upon  jailers  who  re¬ 
fused  or  delayed  to  obey  the  writ.  The  law 
also  provided  for  the  extension  of  this  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  colonies.  Thus  the  right  to  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  became  a  fundamental 
feature  of  English  and  American  law. 
Never  again  in  these  regions  could  the  king 
or  his  officials  arbitrarily  imprison  a  subject 
and  keep  him  in  jail  without  trial.  One  of 
the  great  landmarks  of  individual  liberty 
had  been  established. 

The  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  Brings 
Further  Liberties  for  the  Individual  and 
for  Parliament.  The  shrewd  and  cautious 
Charles  II  was  succeeded  in  1685  by  his 
brother,  James  II  (1685-1688) .  Though 
the  new  king  was  businesslike  and  a  good 
manager,  he  had  no  conception  of  public 
opinion.  This  was  shown  by  his  efforts  to 
ride  without  Parliament,  to  create  a  stand¬ 
ing  army,  and  to  make  England  a  Catholic 


ENGLAND  REFUSES  TO  BE  GOVERNED  BY  DESPOTS 


country.  Each  of  these  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  desires  of  the  great  majority  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  When  a  son  was  born  to  James, 
thus  indicating  a  Catholic  successor  to  the 
throne,  the  leaders  in  the  country  began  to 
conspire  against  him.  A  messenger  was  hur¬ 
riedly  sent  to  Holland  inviting  William  III 
of  Orange  and  his  wife  Mary  to  come  to 
England  and  occupy  the  throne.1 

William  and  Mary  accepted  the  throne 
of  England  upon  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  Parliament.  James  II  fled  to  France. 
There  was  no  bloodshed.  Thus  a  revolution 
was  accomplished  which  deposed  one  king 
and  placed  another  on  the  throne  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  claims  of  James’  young  son. 
This  revolution  asserted  the  authority  of 
Parliament  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Crown, 
and  brought  in  a  new  king  and  queen.  The 
divine  right  of  kings  gave  place  to  the  right 
of  Parliament. 

Still  further  progress  followed  quickly. 
Parliament  passed  a  Bill  of  Rights  which 
has  become  a  foundation  stone  of  popular 
liberty.  Its  principal  provisions  are  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  individual  states.  This 
Bill  of  Rights  declared  that  certain  illegal 
acts  of  King  James  must  never  again  be 
committed:  (1)  judges  and  courts,  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  law,  should  be  abolished;  (2)  the 
power  to  suspend  or  dispense  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  laws  should  never  be  exercised; 
(3)  levying  taxes,  unless  Parliament  ap¬ 
proved,  should  never  be  attempted;  (4)  the 
right  to  petition  should  be  free  and  never 
interfered  with;  (5)  the  raising  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  should  be  illegal.  Other  provisions 
maintained  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms  in  self-defense,  declared  that  exces¬ 
sive  bail,  fines,  and  punishments  were  il¬ 
legal;  and  that  jurors  should  be  regularly 
chosen.  Parliament  was  to  meet  frequently 

1  William  III  of  Orange  was  married  to  Mary,  a 
daughter  of  James  II,  who  had  been  educated  as  a 
Protestant. 
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and  elections  to  it  must  be  free.  Still  later  a 
toleration  act  was  passed  which  allowed 
Englishmen  to  think  and  worship  as  they 
pleased.  There  were  some  exceptions  to 
this,  such  as  Unitarians  and  Catholics,  but 
in  time  these  ceased  to  be  enforced  and,  still 
later,  were  repealed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  revolution  of 
1688  was  a  preserving  and  not  a  destroying 
revolution.  It  was  a  peaceable  revolt  against 
the  illegal  acts  of  James  II,  and  it  resulted 
in  a  clear  statement  of  the  rights  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  Americans  as  well  as  Englishmen 
enjoy  as  heirs  the  benefits  of  the  Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688. 

How  a  Foreigner  Became  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  William  of  Orange  was  followed  on 
the  English  throne  by  Queen  Anne;  but 
after  her  death  in  1714  there  were  no  direct 
heirs,  so  that  Parliament  had  to  look  for  a 
new  king.  They  finally  selected  a  ruler 
named  George  I.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  introduce  the  characters  of  George  I  and 
his  son  George  II  into  our  story  except  that 
they  played  a  highly  important  part  in  the 
advance  of  democracy.  They  belonged  to  a 
German  family,  rulers  of  Hanover,  descend¬ 
ants  of  a  daughter  of  James  I  and  were  by 
no  means  the  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne. 
They  became  kings  by  reason  of  an  act  of 
Parliament— they  were  constitutional  mon- 
archs  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

George  I  was  a  real  despot  in  his  native 
Hanover,  but  he  could  not  understand  a 
single  sentence  of  the  English  language,  and 
was  equally  ignorant  of  English  political 
customs.  He  was  personally  too  dull  or  too 
lazy  to  learn  either.  Forced  to  converse  with 
his  English  advisers  in  poor  Latin,  he  grew 
tired  of  the  attempt,  and  neglected  there¬ 
after  to  attend  the  meetings  of  his  ministers. 
His  son,  George  II,  who  spoke  English  with 
a  decided  foreign  accent,  also  refused  to  at¬ 
tend  cabinet  meetings.  Thus  the  cabinet 
ministers  were  left  to  determine  govern¬ 
ment  policy  without  royal  interference. 
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The  presence  of  these  German  kings  in 
England  weakened  the  people’s  respect  for 
monarchy  and  enabled  Parliament  to  take 
the  government  more  completely  into  its 
own  hands. 

How  the  First  Political  Parties  in  History 
Developed.  A  political  party  may  be  defined 
as  a  group  of  people  possessing  certain  pow¬ 
ers,  which  they  use  to  put  their  candidates 
into  office  and  their  program  into  effect. 
Such  parties  could  not  exist  in  an  absolute 
monarchy,  for  there,  political  powers  are  all 
vested  in  the  ruler.  In  the  other  eighteenth- 
century  kingdoms  of  Europe  there  was  not 
a  country  where  men  could  discuss  political 
questions  without  violating  the  law  and 
making  themselves  liable  to  arbitrary  im¬ 
prisonment  and  even  death.  In  England 
alone  some  of  the  people  possessed  political 
power,  and  in  England  alone  it  was  lawful 
to  meet  in  order  to  discuss  party  aims  and 
measures. 

The  names  of  English  parties— Whigs  and 
Tories— were  slang  terms  applied  in  deri¬ 
sion  to  two  groups  in  Parliament.1  During 
the  rule  of  Charles  II  the  two  parties  had 
their  origin.  Each  faction  at  first  believed 
the  other  to  be  plotting  treason,  but  in  time 
the  two  parties  recognized  each  others’ 
rights  and  the  contest  between  them  be- 
came  a  political  one.  In  1688  the  leaders  of 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  had  united  to  invite 
William  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne. 
But  this  union  did  not  last  long.  The  par¬ 
ties  separated,  and  for  a  century  or  more 
Whigs  and  T  ories  played  an  important  part 
in  English  political  history. 

The  Whig  party  would  today  be  con¬ 
sidered  liberal  in  its  sentiments.  It  ac¬ 
cepted  the  revolution  of  1688  and  the  new 
monarchs,  and  consequently  it  favored  Par¬ 
liament  and  opposed  the  exercise  of  royal 

1  Whig  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Scotch 
drovers’  whiggam  directed  to  the  animals  they  were 
driving;  Tory  was  a  name  of  Irish  robbers  or  rogues 
and  was  used  politically  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 


powers.  It  contained  some  persons  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  English  Church,  yet  it  advo¬ 
cated  toleration  for  those  Protestants  who 
were  not  members  of  the  national  church. 
It  embraced  some  great  noblemen,  yet  it  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  bankers,  merchants,  the 
town  dwellers,  and  the  lower  middle  class. 
In  general,  it  may  be  called  the  middle- 
class  party  of  progress. 

The  Tories,  although  helping  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1688,  would  later  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  James  II’s  son  as  king.  They 
still  believed  in  the  power  of  the  Crown 
and  wished  to  save  it  from  further  attacks 
by  Parliament.  They  clung  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  opposed  granting  many  fa¬ 
vors  to  Dissenters  (other  Protestants)  who 
would  not  attend  its  services.  Their  strength 
was  greatest  in  the  rural  districts.  They  con¬ 
stituted,  in  general,  the  conservative,  aristo¬ 
cratic  element  in  the  nation. 

A  New  Kind  of  Government  Arises  in 
England— the  Cabinet  System.  Every  king, 
no  matter  how  absolute,  must  have  advis¬ 
ers  to  keep  him  informed  and  to  help  him 
carry  out  his  wishes.  Such  advisers  were 
chosen  upon  the  mere  whim  of  the  ruler— 
because  they  had  attractive  personalities,  or 
were  related  to  the  king,  or  were  willing  to 
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pay  the  king  a  good  sum  for  the  privilege 
of  holding  an  office.  In  any  case  they  were 
the  monarch’s  favorites.  Sometimes  honest 
and  upright  advisers  were  appointed— who 
had  the  interests  of  the  country  at  heart; 
but,  even  so,  they  were  dependent  upon 
every  fancy  of  a  king  who  had  the  power  to 
remove  them. 

The  position  of  the  English  government 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  different 
from  this.  Out  of  the  old  kings’  council 
there  had  arisen  through  the  centuries  a 
small  body  of  ministers  who,  although  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  might  be  impeached 
by  Parliament  and  sent  to  the  block  to  be 
beheaded.  This,  however,  was  not  a  very 
satisfactory  way  of  changing  ministers,  and 
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The  Old  House  of  Commons 

The  British  statesman,  William  Pitt  (1759-1805),  addressing  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Notice  that  many  are  standing  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  chamber. 


was  not  used  often.  Instead,  the  king’s  min¬ 
isters  gradually  after  1700  were  made  politi¬ 
cally  responsible  to  Parliament,  and— this 
is  the  vital  point— they  were  selected  from 
the  chief  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  the  conduct  of  George  I  and 
George  II  which  contributed  to  placing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  English  parties. 
As  these  kings  did  not  attend  meetings  of 
their  ministers,  the  cabinet  accepted  one  of 
their  own  number,  Robert  Walpole,  to  pre¬ 
side,  who  in  time  came  to  be  called  prime 
minister.  The  cabinet  acted  closely  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  wishes  of  their  party,  the 
Whigs,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
remained  in  office  for  about  twenty  years 
(1721-1742).  When  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  finally  opposed  Wal¬ 
pole  he  retired,  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
one  who  could  command  the  support  of 
that  body. 

This  cabinet  system  proved  an  effective 
control  by  the  people  and  Parliament  over 
the  Crown.  The  cabinet  became  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  legislature.  No  longer  could  the 


king  choose  his  own  prime  minister  and 
other  officers;  all  of  them  were  selected  by 
the  dominant  party— Whig  or  Tory— in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  held  office 
only  so  long  as  the  majority  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  supported  them.  During  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  cabinet  system  was  fur¬ 
ther  developed  in  England  and  was  also 
incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  many 
countries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Thus 
the  inability  of  George  I  to  speak  English 
and  the  unwillingness  of  George  I  and 
George  II  to  attend  cabinet  meetings  helped 
to  bring  about  a  great  advance  in  popular 
government. 

The  Imperfection  of  English  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cabinet  system,  made  Eng¬ 
land  more  liberal  and  more  progressive 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Yet  Eng¬ 
land  was  far  from  being  the  democracy 
which  she  later  became  in  the  twentieth 
century.  There  was  a  beginning  of  popidar 
government,  but  only  about  one  person  in 
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The  Election:  Canvassing  for  Votes 

An  eighteenth-century  painting  by  the  English  artist,  William  Hogarth.  In  the  center  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  voter  is  being  presented  with  invitations  to  dinner  at  the  rival  headquarters  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  the  Royal  Oak  Inn  (left)  and  the  Crown  Inn  (rear) . 


fifty  had  the  right  to  vote.  Representation 
of  the  people  in  Parliament  was  most  un¬ 
equal.  Some  districts  had  no  representa¬ 
tives,  while  others,  which  had  lost  their 
earlier  population,  still  retained  the  right 
to  send  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  were  often  elected  by  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  voters,  perhaps  by  two  or  three  per¬ 
sons,  and  hence  such  districts  were  called 
“pocket  boroughs’’  or  “rotten  boroughs.” 
The  cabinet  might  in  theory  be  dependent 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  in  office  by  establishing  a  system  of 
corruption  among  men  elected  to  that  body. 
Positions  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  national 
Church,  and  in  the  civil  service  were  often 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Standards  of 
public  and  private  morality  were  at  a  low 
ebb.  Drunkenness,  gambling,  and  irreligion 


were  common.  What  was  needed  at  the  time 
was  an  emotional  revival  which  would 
bring  back  purer  habits  and  give  higher 
ideals  to  society.  Such  a  revival  was  begun 
by  the  Wesleys  and  was  carried  on  by  many 
later  workers  in  the  held  of  social  and 
political  reform. 

John  Wesley  Introduces  Social  Reform. 

John  Wesley  was  born  in  1703  and  died 
eighty-eight  years  later— a  life  which  cov¬ 
ered  most  of  the  eighteenth  century.  While 
at  Oxford  University,  together  with  his 
brother  Charles  and  other  friends,  he 
adopted  a  methodical  form  of  living.  Aris¬ 
ing  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  day 
was  begun  with  prayer,  followed  by  sober 
study,  serious  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
charitable  works.  They  fasted  two  days  a 
week,  and  took  the  communion  every  Sun- 
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clay.  The  little  group  avoided  the  frivolity 
and  drunkenness  so  common  in  university 
life  at  that  time.  In  derision  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  called  them  Methodists. 

Beginning  about  1739  and  continuing  to 
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the  end  of  his  long  life,  John  Wesley  pur¬ 
sued  a  remarkable  career  as  a  traveling 
preacher.  He  journeyed  mainly  on  horse¬ 
back,  although  in  later  life  he  used  coaches. 
It  is  estimated  that  he  covered  four  or  five 
thousand  miles  each  year.  He  was  exposed 
to  all  the  discomforts  of  rain  and  snow, 
heat  and  cold,  and  the  inconveniences  of 
public  inns.  Refused  access  to  the  regular 
buildings  of  the  English  Church,  Wesley 
began  to  preach  out  of  doors.  His  voice 
could  be  heard  by  the  thousands  of  people 
who  attended  his  meetings.  Among  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  whose  religious  education  had 
been  neglected  by  the  national  Church, 
Wesley  made  his  deepest  impression.  Min¬ 
ers,  weavers,  laborers,  apprentices,  and 
others  flocked  to  hear  him  and  adopted  his 
way  of  life. 

The  Wesleyan  movement  had  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects.  It  led  eventually,  although  after 
Wesley’s  death,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Protestant  denomination  which  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  energetic  in  England 
and  America— the  Wesleyan  and  Method¬ 
ist.  It  was  also  a  factor  in  a  revival  of  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm  in  the  old  national 
Church.  Some  historians  think  it  stimu¬ 
lated  that  spirit  of  charity  and  humanity 
which  led  to  many  reforms  in  society  and 
politics.  It  tried  to  diminish  the  curse  of 
strong  drink,  upon  which  England  spent 
one  half  as  much  as  it  spent  for  food.  It 
discouraged  the  coarse  amusements  of  the 
day.  Methodism  favored  the  reform  of 
prisons,  especially  those  for  persons  in  debt; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  influences  which  later 
worked  towards  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  Eventually,  by  raising  the  moral 
level,  it  helped  to  create  a  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  political  reform. 


From  a  painting  by  Joseph  Boggs  Beale 


John  Wesley 

Preaching  in  a  double-deck  cottage. 

Needed  Political  Reforms  Proposed 
but  Postponed.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
many  measures  were  proposed  to  make  the 
political  system  of  England  more  honest 
and  more  responsive  to  public  opinion. 
William  Pitt  was  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
young  reformers,  called  by  Walpole  in  de¬ 
rision  “the  boy  patriots.”  They  aimed  to 
abolish  corruption  in  politics  and  to  secure 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  During 
the  war  with  France  (1756-1763),  while 
William  Pitt  was  prime  minister  for  several 
years,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  in  America  and  India.  But  he 
could  do  little  in  abolishing  corruption. 

A  generation  later,  his  son,  William  Pitt 
the  Younger,  aimed  also  at  electoral  reform 
and  at  reducing  the  inequalities  in  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Commons.  Other  reform¬ 
ers  advocated  manhood  suffrage,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  secret  ballot,  and  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  Parliament.  Many  were  eager  to 
adopt  humane  measures  which  would  bene¬ 
fit  the  weak  or  unfortunate  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  But  these  programs  of  reform  were  all 
pushed  aside  by  the  national  danger  of  war. 
The  French  Revolution  became  a  radical 
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national  movement  which  threatened  Eng-  Europe.  Reform  was  postponed  while  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  as  the  other  monarchies  of  land  was  fighting  for  its  national  existence. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  was  the  attitude  of  England  to¬ 
ward  Puritanism? 

2.  Give  the  provisions  of  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act. 

3.  How  was  the  Glorious  Revolution  of 
1688  accomplished? 

4.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights? 

5.  Why  do  we  include  George  I  and 
George  II  in  this  section? 

6.  Describe  the  origin  and  later  program 
of  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 

7.  Sketch  the  cabinet  system  of  government. 
How  does  it  differ  from  our  own? 

8.  Why  has  it  been  adopted  in  many  coun¬ 
tries? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  Wesleyan  move¬ 
ment. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Restoration 
rotten  boroughs 
Bill  of  Rights 
writ 

Methodists 
Revolution  of  1688 
habeas  corpus 
cabinet  system 
John  Wesley 


divine  right  of  kings 

right  to  petition 

Hanoverians 

Stuarts 

Whies 

Pitt 

Tories 

impeach 

Walpole 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  English  and  American  gains  and 
losses  from  the  Puritan  movement  of  the 
17th  century. 

2.  Compare  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  British  and  American  cabinet  systems. 

3.  Page  257  lists  a  dozen  items  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Each  reflects  an  evil  to  be  corrected. 
What  was  the  historical  condition  or  happen¬ 
ing  behind  each  item? 

Puzzlers.  1.  Under  the  divine-right  rulers  there 
might  be  factions,  but  not  genuine  political 
parties. 

2.  The  greatest  gains  for  Englishmen  often 
were  made  during  the  worst  reigns. 


3.  Since  Queen  Anne,  British  monarchs 
have  not  used  the  veto. 

4.  British  monarchs  reign  but  do  not  rule. 

5.  The  Revolution  of  1688  “was  a  preserv¬ 
ing  and  not  a  destroying  revolution.” 
Cartoons.  1.  Pro-Stuart  lampoon  of  the  for¬ 
eigner,  George  I  (about  1720) . 

2.  A  Puritan  view,  1670,  of  the  immorality 
of  the  Restoration  era. 

Book  Reviews.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna 
Doone;  A.  Dumas,  The  Black  Tulip;  J.  M. 
Morley,  Walpole;  A.  Lang,  Tartan  Tales; 
B.  Williams,  Life  of  William  Pitt. 

Charts.  1.  British  monarchs  since  1066,  with 
names,  dates,  and  most  outstanding  events. 

2.  “English  Documents  Guaranteeing 
Rights  of  Man,”  with  dates,  monarchs,  and 
the  principal  rights  enumerated  in  them. 

3.  “Growth  of  Parliamentary  Powers  Un¬ 
der  the  Stuarts.” 

Biographies.  John  Wesley;  Walpole;  Pitt  the 
Elder;  Pitt  the  Younger. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  Wesleyan  Movement. 

2.  Suffrage  and  voting  procedures  in  18th 
century  England. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Habeas  corpus  procedure  to¬ 
day.  (Speak  to  a  lawyer?) 

2.  Debt  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1791  to  the  British  Bill  of  Rights  of  a  century 
before. 

Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  House  of  Commons  de¬ 
bate  on  reforming  the  rotten  boroughs. 

2.  At  Oxford,  1725,  a  group  of  students 
compare  their  rights  as  Englishmen  with  the 
rights  of  their  ancestors  a  century  before. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  A  Dutch  correspondent 
with  William  and  Mary  describes  their  recep¬ 
tion  in  England  during  the  revolution  and 
tells  why  James  II  was  allowed  to  escape. 

2.  Essay:  “Evolution  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
1689-1760.”  (Explain  “responsible  govern¬ 
ment”  and  point  out  that  the  British  system 
has  been  the  model  for  most  governments 
today.) 

3.  A  sermon  such  as  John  Wesley  might 
have  preached  in  a  small  British  mining  town, 
1750. 
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READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Dorothy  Hartley  and  M.  M.  El¬ 
liot,  Life  and  Work  of  the  People  of  England 
(Seventeenth  Century)  ;  Dorothy  Hartley  and 
M.  M.  Elliot,  Life  and  Work  of  the  People  of 
England  (Eighteenth  Century)  ;  A.  Lang,  Tar¬ 
tan  Tales,  edited  by  B.  L.  Gunterman. 

Advanced.  J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne ;  E.  P.  Cheyney,  Short  History 


of  England;  F.  Dietz,  Political  and  Social  His¬ 
tory  of  England;  J.  R.  Green,  Short  History 
of  the  English  People;  C.  }.  H.  Hayes,  Polit¬ 
ical  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  A.  E.  Barr, 
Bernicia;  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone; 
C.  Dickens,  Barnaby  Rudge;  A.  Dumas,  The 
Black  Tulip;  J.  Masefield,  Martin  Hyde; 
J.  T.  McIntyre,  Stained  Sails;  J.  M.  Morley, 
Walpole ;  Lord  Rosebery,  Life  of  Pitt. 


2.  How  an  Absolute  Monarchy  Developed  in  France 


Contrast  between  England  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  In  England  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  there  was  a  considerable  measure  of 
individual  liberty  and  of  political  freedom. 
On  the  Continent,  except  for  little  Holland 
and  Switzerland,  not  a  country  granted 
such  rights.  A  monarch  might  indeed  be 
benevolent— that  is,  treat  his  people  with 
some  consideration  for  their  welfare— but 
he  never  gave  them  the  right  to  express 
their  own  opinions  on  public  questions. 
The  king  always  believed  he  knew  best 
what  was  for  the  good  of  his  people;  he 
believed  he  knew,  from  his  superior  intel¬ 
ligence,  what  would  benefit  them  and 
wanted  no  comment  or  rebuke  from  the 
crowd.  Indeed,  in  many  countries  the  mon- 
archs  were  so  far  removed  from  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  their  views  were  so  colored  by 
the  courtiers  about  them,  that  they  had  no 
means  of  knowing  what  the  people  wished 
or  needed.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  France  during  these  cen¬ 
turies. 

France  Becomes  Despotic.  Two  cardinals 
of  the  Catholic  Church  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  establishment  of  despot¬ 
ism  in  France— Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  Richelieu  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  minister  of  Louis  XIII  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  (1624—1642).  The  king, 
given  over  to  his  own  personal  amusements. 


Cardinal  Richelieu 


French  cardinal  and  statesman. 

was  content  to  allow  his  minister  great 
powers  in  government  so  long  as  it  added 
to  the  credit  of  his  own  rule.  And  Riche¬ 
lieu,  too,  was  content.  He  had  no  personal 
ambition,  no  desire  for  wealth  for  himself. 
His  weak  body  was  devoted  with  overmas- 
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tering  will  power  to  the  attainment  of  one 
object— an  absolute  monarchy  in  France. 

To  reach  this  objective  Richelieu  refused 
to  call  together  the  Estates  General,  the 
body  somewhat  similar  to  the  English  Par¬ 
liament.  It  held  its  last  meeting  in  1614 
and  was  not  revived  until  175  years  later. 
Without  any  representative  body,  the  coun¬ 
try  had  no  means  of  making  its  wishes 
known  to  the  king  and  his  ministers.  There 
was  no  check,  either,  upon  the  taxing  power 
of  the  king.  The  English  theory  of  taxation 
and  representation,  at  this  time  enforced 
upon  Charles  I,  was  unknown  across  the 
Channel.  Instead,  Richelieu  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  or  its  ministers, 
the  sole  power  of  laying  and  collecting 
taxes.  No  greater  indication  of  absolutism 
cotdd  be  given  than  this  royal  power. 

Richelieu,  in  the  second  place,  did  away 
with  the  power  of  the  nobility  to  manage 
local  affairs.  He  appointed  intendants  in 
each  province— the  thirty  tyrants— to  super¬ 
vise  local  government,  collect  taxes,  organ¬ 
ize  the  local  police,  and  generally  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  orders  which  came  to  them  from 
Paris.  Through  all  the  later  revolutions  of 
France  these  intendants  have  survived  to 
the  present  day,  still  appointed  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  authorities,  and  still  responsible  only 
to  them.  Local  self-government  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  sense— including  control 
over  taxes,  militia,  education,  and  the 
court  system— has  been  unknown  in  France 
since  the  time  of  Richelieu. 

In  the  third  place,  the  control  of  the 
army  was  secured  by  Richelieu  for  the  king. 
He  destroyed  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  and 
gave  to  the  king  the  responsibility  for  offi¬ 
cering  and  drilling  the  army.  This  army, 
too,  was  paid  by  the  Crown;  it  was  a  stand¬ 
ing  army,  such  as  in  England  was  prohibited 
in  time  of  peace  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Protestants  in  France,  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  felt  the  weight  of  Richelieu’s  author¬ 
ity.  These  possessed  certain  political  rights, 


including  the  possession  of  fortified  towns, 
under  the  Edict  of  Nantes  of  1598.  When 
they  rebelled  against  the  Crown,  Richelieu 
seized  their  towns  and  took  away  their  po¬ 
litical  powers.  He  left  to  them,  however, 
the  right  to  their  own  religious  belief  and 
to  public  worship,  and  also  the  right  to 
hold  office  under  the  king.  So  tolerant  was 
this  Catholic  prelate  that  his  enemies  spoke 
of  him  as  the  Pope  of  the  Protestants. 

Mazarin  Continues  the  Policy  of  Riche¬ 
lieu.  The  boyhood  of  the  next  king,  Louis 
XIV,  who  came  to  the  throne  when  only 
five  years  of  age,  furnished  another  period 
of  advancing  despotism.  Cardinal  Mazarin 
was  a  very  different  man  from  Richelieu. 
He  kept  his  power  only  by  intriguing  with 
the  queen  mother  of  Louis  XIV.  Catlike, 
he  never  met  his  enemies  openly,  but  by 
wily  shrewdness  got  the  better  of  them.  He 
had  an  “itching  palm”  and  amassed  a  for¬ 
tune  for  his  relatives.  Yet  he  increased  the 
royal  power  by  suppressing  a  revolt  in  Paris 
and  by  still  further  diminishing  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  noblemen.  Thus  during  a  period 
of  thirty-seven  years  (1624-1661)  these  two 
cardinals  exerted  a  dominant  authority  in 
the  French  state,  and  handed  over  to  Louis 
XIV  a  monarchy  which  was  stronger  than 
any  other  in  Europe. 

The  Long  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis’ 
reign,  beginning  in  1643  and  continuing 
until  1715,  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
important  reigns  in  all  history.  Mazarin 
continued  to  direct  the  government.  But 
after  this  minister’s  death  in  1661,  the 
young  king  took  over  the  entire  charge  of 
affairs.  No  longer  was  there  to  be  a  Riche¬ 
lieu  or  Mazarin  to  direct  the  king’s  policy; 
he  would  be  his  own  prime  minister.  At 
first  he  had  able  assistants,  but  as  his  long 
reign  dragged  on,  Louis  came  to  rely  more 
and  more  upon  himself.  He  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  advice  of  those  about  him,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  examining  and  determining  all 
questions  for  himself. 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Palace  of  Versailles  About  1685 


An  insignificant  hunting  chateau  of  Louis  XIII  was  transformed  by  Louis  XIV  into  this  enormous 
palace.  Work  was  begun  in  1664,  and  in  1682  the  king  took  up  his  residence  there.  It  remained  the 
home  of  the  Bourbons  until  the  French  Revolution. 


Yet,  during  the  entire  seventy-two  years 
of  his  reign,  Louis  had  no  contact  with  his 
people.  No  political  parties  or  newspapers 
existed  in  France  which  might  make  known 
to  the  king  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
populace.  His  courtiers  saw  to  it  that  he 
did  not  know  to  what  a  sorry  plight  the 
nation  was  coming.  And  so,  beginning  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  which  dazzled  those  about 
him,  the  reign  proceeded  until  the  treas¬ 
ury  was  bankrupt,  the  armies  and  the  navy 
defeated,  and  the  country  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Such  was  the  rule  of  Louis 
XIV! 

Extravagance  of  the  King’s  Court.  Louis 
XIV  chose  to  liken  himself  to  the  glory  of 
the  sun  and  his  courtiers  addressed  him  as 
the  Sun-king  before  whom  all  lesser  lights 
must  grow  pale.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  hundreds  of  attendants  chosen  from 
the  nobility  and  thousands  of  servitors  of 
lesser  rank.  An  elaborate  eticpiette  for  this 
court  was  established  which  was  later 
copied  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  kingdom 


and  petty  principality  on  the  Continent. 
The  king  disliked  living  in  Paris  as  his  an¬ 
cestors  had  done;  it  was  too  close  to  the 
common  people.  So,  as  a  suitable  setting  for 
his  splendor,  he  built  a  vast  new  palace  for 
himself  at  Versailles,  twelve  miles  from  the 
city.  It  had  room  to  accommodate  ten  thou¬ 
sand  persons  and  nothing  so  gorgeous  had 
ever  been  known  before  in  Europe,  just 
how  much  money  was  expended  for  this 
immense  structure  and  its  surrounding 
parks  was  never  known,  for  Louis  destroyed 
the  records.  It  is  believed  to  have  cost  a 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Amid  the  splendors  of  Versailles  the  king 
spent  fifty  years  of  his  reign.  Court  life 
there  was  maintained  on  an  extravagant 
scale  to  correspond  with  the  glories  of  the 
royal  palace.  Thus  the  king  drew  large 
sums  of  money  from  his  subjects  in  order  to 
minister  to  his  personal  pride. 

Louis  Compels  All  Frenchmen  to  Wor¬ 
ship  God  as  He  Does.  Louis  XIV  was  not 
content  that  the  State  should  be  absolutely 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Chair  of  the  Period  of  Louis  XIV 

The  best  furniture  of  the  period  was 
elaborate.  Notice  the  king’s  emblem. 

under  his  own  control.  He  also  wanted  all 
Frenchmen  to  worship  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  he 
belonged.  It  was  the  height  of  disobedience 
for  his  subjects  to  oppose  the  king’s  will 
even  in  religious  matters.  When  the  king 
demanded  uniformity  in  State  and  Church, 
it  was  the  obvious  duty  of  all  to  obey  him. 

But  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Prot¬ 
estants,  had  certain  privileges  guaranteed 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  and  re¬ 
spected  in  some  features  by  Cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu.  Louis,  more  intolerant  than  the  car¬ 
dinal,  determined  to  force  all  to  become 
Catholics.  The  earlier  privileges  were  grad¬ 
ually  taken  away.  Huguenots  could  not 
hold  public  office;  their  schools  were  re¬ 
stricted;  their  churches  destroyed;  their 
pastors  refused  the  right  to  preach;  and 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  their  houses. 
A  revolt  in  1683  gave  the  king  an  excuse  to 
use  the  dragoons  against  them;  with  in¬ 
human  barbarities  the  soldiers  harried  them 
until  many  of  them  were  forced  to  give  up 
their  religion. 

At  length,  in  1685  Louis  repealed  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His 


country  now  was  to  be  one  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  politics.  He  gained  his  purpose, 
although  some  Protestants  still  clung  to  the 
faith  and  defied  the  king  in  the  mountains 
of  the  southeast.  But  at  what  a  cost!  Be¬ 
tween  one  quarter  and  one  half  a  million 
Huguenots,  many  of  them  among  the  most 
skilled  workers  in  France,  went  into  volun¬ 
tary  exile  and  helped  build  up  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  Holland,  Prussia,  England,  and 
other  countries.  Louis  ruled  supreme,  but 
only  after  he  had  driven  many  of  the  most 
industrious  of  his  subjects  into  foreign 
countries. 

Louis  Goes  to  War.  The  extravagances 
of  Louis  XIV  were  not  confined  to  build¬ 
ings  and  fountains,  and  the  support  of  an 
elaborate  court.  His  greatest  expenditures 
were  due  to  the  wars  which  he  forced  upon 
his  neighbors.  By  1680  the  king  was  at  the 
height  of  his  glory.  He  was  recognized 
throughout  Europe  as  its  most  powerful 
monarch,  with  large  armies  and  navies  at 
his  command.  There  seemed  no  reason  why 
France  should  not  continue  as  the  foremost 
among  the  countries  of  the  world.  And  yet 
there  was  a  danger— a  danger  due  to  the 
ambitions  of  Louis.  He  was  not  content  to 
be  only  the  king  of  France;  he  wanted  to 
enlarge  its  boundaries  and  annex  new  ter¬ 
ritories. 

His  earliest  enemies  were  found  in  the 
Netherlands— divided  at  the  time  into  the 
Spanish  and  the  Dutch  Low  Countries. 
Here  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhine  was  a  re¬ 
gion  washed  down  from  above;  it  was  the 
gift  of  the  river;  and  as  the  Rhine  was  the 
desirable  boundary  of  France  on  the  east, 
so  this  sediment  of  the  river  at  its  mouth 
must  become  a  part  of  France.  But  this 
country  was  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  pa¬ 
triotic  people  who  preferred  to  die  rather 
than  surrender  to  him;  who  opened  the 
dikes  and  flooded  their  lands  rather  than 
accept  his  sovereignty. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  plans  of  Louis 
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did  not  work  out  well.  The  Dutch  were  led 
at  this  time  by  William  III  of  Orange,  who 
was  soon  (1688)  to  become  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  so  to  unite  the  resources  of  both 
countries  against  Louis.  Moreover,  the 
Dutch  under  William  III  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  rest  of  Europe  against  France, 
so  that  it  was  not  only  they  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  that  he  had  to  fight.  It  was  almost  all 
of  Europe,  united  to  preserve  the  “balance 
of  power”  and  to  prevent  Louis  from  con¬ 
quering  their  lands.  Like  Napoleon  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,  the  more  powerful  and 
ambitious  he  became,  the  greater  were  the 
combinations  and  alliances  against  him. 

Louis  Succeeds  and  Then  Is  Defeated. 
His  first  attack  in  1667  was  upon  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  The  campaign  was 
successful  and  Louis  became  anxious  for 
further  military  laurels.  A  second  war 
(1672-1678),  directed  against  the  Dutch, 
was  not  quite  so  fortunate,  although  Louis 
annexed  some  territory.  But  the  Dutch 
thereupon  cut  their  dikes  and  let  in  the 
sea  on  their  farms  and  homes.  Thus  they 
avoided  complete  conquest. 

But  a  third  war,  in  which  the  Dutch 
again  were  the  leading  antagonists,  began 
in  1689  and  continued  until  1697.  William 
of  Orange,  now  king  of  England,  used  the 
resources  of  both  countries,  together  with 
those  of  a  general  continental  alliance,  to 
prevent  Louis  from  destroying  the  Dutch 
altogether.  These  three  wars  cost  France 
more  money  than  could  be  raised  by  taxa¬ 
tion  and  the  country  fell  heavily  in  debt. 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  A 
still  more  serious  situation  arose  in  the  last 
war  of  Louis’  reign.  Charles  II  of  Spain, 
who  ruled  from  1665  to  1700,  was  an  in¬ 
valid  all  his  life  and  had  no  son  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  on  the  throne.  A  most  compli¬ 
cated  question  therefore  faced  Europe.  The 
Spanish  king  ruled  not  only  his  own  land, 
but  also  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  many 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  and  great 


Louis  XIV 

Known  as  the  “Grand  Monarch.” 

possessions  in  America  and  the  Philippines. 
To  which  of  the  several  female  heirs,  who 
had  married  into  the  reigning  families  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  should  all  of 
these  possessions  go?  Woidd  it  be  wise  to 
unite  the  great  Spanish  possessions  with  the 
European  lands  of  Austria  or  of  France? 

Almost  everyone  believed  that  a  division 
of  Spanish  lands  must  be  made  and  even 
Louis  XIV  solemnly  committed  himself  to 
this  plan.  Yet  when  Charles  II  died  in  1700 
he  left  a  will  by  which  he  gave  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions  to  Philip,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
Without  hesitation,  Louis  repudiated  his 
earlier  agreements,  accepted  the  will,  and 
appeared  before  his  courtiers  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  his  grandson  who,  he  announced, 
was  the  new  king  of  Spain. 

The  Pyrenees  No  Longer  Exist.  Not  con¬ 
tent  to  see  his  grandson  occupy  the  Span¬ 
ish  throne,  Louis  began  immediately  to  act 
as  though  France  and  Spain  were  one  coun- 
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The  Gobelins  Tapestry  Factory 

A  tapestry  from  the  Gobelins  factory.  Here,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV,  were  as¬ 
sembled  skillful  artists  and  workmen  to  make  French  carpets,  hangings,  furniture,  goldsmith’s 
wares,  and  candelabra.  The  tapestry  shows  the  king  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  factory. 


try.  In  doing  so  he  gave  reason  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  another  errand  alliance  of  all  Eu- 

o 

rope  against  himself  and  Spain.  The  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  began  in  1701 
and  continued  until  1714.  Louis  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fight  many  enemies  at  once  and, 
worse  than  that,  he  had  comparatively  few 
good  generals  while  his  Austrian  opponents 
possessed  in  Prince  Eugene  an  able  leader, 
and  his  English  antagonists  had  in  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  the  greatest  British  gen¬ 
eral  of  that  time.  France  fought  bitterly  in 
spite  of  her  eleven  defeats  in  eleven  years, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  holding  most  of 
her  own  territory  as  well  as  in  placing  the 
French  prince  on  the  Spanish  throne. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  ended  the  war. 
Louis’  grandson,  Philip,  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Spain,  but  Louis  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  that  France  and  Spain  should  never  be 
united.  Austria  received  some  of  the  Span¬ 


ish  territories  in  Italy  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  England  held  Gibraltar  and 
also  began  that  advance  in  the  colonial  field 
which  continued  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  She  gained  Nova  Scotia,  New¬ 
foundland,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  country 
from  the  French,  and  was  given  the  right 
to  sell  Negroes  to  the  Spanish  colonies  and 
to  send  one  trading  vessel  a  year  to  Spanish 
colonial  ports. 

Louis’  Reign  Closes.  In  1715  the  king 

died.  He  had  begun  as  an  agreeable,  arro¬ 
gant  young  fellow,  but  had  let  his  ambition 
run  away  with  him.  He  involved  his  coun¬ 
try  in  serious  disaster.  He  brought  starva¬ 
tion  and  misery  to  his  people.  He  ignored 
their  welfare  and  their  needs  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  own  ambitions.  Actually,  he 
never  knew  what  his  people  thought  or  said 
about  him,  or  hotv  they  suffered  for  his  pro¬ 
posed  measures.  Everybody,  he  believed, 
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A  Ball  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

French  manners,  customs,  ancl  dress  were  imitated  in  the  courts  and  by  the  fashionable  classes  of  many 
European  nations.  The  French  language  became  the  official  language  of  several  royal  courts. 


should  be  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  the  royal  plans. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Louis’  reign,  under 
the  advice  of  his  minister  Colbert,  France 
seemed  well  on  the  road  to  national  pros¬ 
perity.  Manufacturers  were  encouraged; 
roads  and  canals  were  built;  colonies  were 
founded  and  became  flourishing;  and  a 
mercantile  and  naval  marine  was  estab¬ 
lished.  But  the  kinsfs  building  activities 
and  especially  his  almost  continuous  foreign 
wars  from  1667  onward  brought  disaster 
to  the  country.  The  common  people,  sub¬ 
ject  to  famine  and  pestilence,  were  bur¬ 
dened  with  excessive  and  unequal  taxes 
and  the  government  faced  bankruptcy  un¬ 
der  its  great  load  of  debt.  On  Louis’  death¬ 
bed  he  said  to  his  young  heir,  his  great 
grandson  who  was  to  become  Louis  XV, 
“Try  to  keep  peace  with  your  neighbors; 
I  have  been  too  fond  of  war;  do  not  imitate 


me  in  that,  nor  in  my  too  great  expendi 
ture.”  And  the  people  of  Paris  celebrated 
his  death  with  drunken  curses  against  one 
who  had  brought  disaster  upon  them. 

Another  Louis  Helps  Bring  on  Catas¬ 
trophe.  Louis  XV  ruled  for  fifty-nine  years 
(1715-1774),  beginning  his  reign  at  five 
years  of  age.  His  early  life  was  controlled 
by  his  relative  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and, 
later,  by  a  Church  official,  Cardinal  Fleury, 
the  third  of  the  great  cardinals  in  French 
history.  Little  attention  was  given  to  edu¬ 
cating  the  boy  in  the  duties  of  kingship.  He 
was  given  his  own  way  in  all  matters.  He 
was  taught  that  the  king  owed  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  God  alone,  and  in  his  long,  immoral 
life  he  rarely  evinced  any  belief  even  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  deity. 

His  career  was  one  of  mere  pleasure  un¬ 
affected  by  a  sense  of  duty.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  favorites  who  had  no  higher 
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ideals  than  his  own.  They  plundered  the 
state  for  their  own  selfish  desires,  while 
leading  the  king  to  believe  they  were  serv¬ 
ing  his  interests.  The  nation  fell  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt,  and  was  threatened 
with  complete  financial  ruin.  Loans  were 
contracted  at  high  rates  of  interest;  then 
the  interest  rates  were  cut  down,  and  even 
the  principal  reduced;  so  that  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  get  anyone  to  lend 
money  to  the  government. 

Yet  the  etiquette  of  court  life  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  had  been 
in  Louis  XIV’s  day.  Enormous  sums  were 
spent  on  court  gaieties,  while  foreign  'wars, 
such  as  the  Seven  Years’  War,  dragged  the 
country  on  toward  the  disaster  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour,  the  leading  mistress  of  Louis  XV, 
could  only  hope  that  revolution  would  not 
come  in  their  day— “After  us,”  she  pre¬ 
dicted,  “the  deluge.”  Hence  under  Louis 
XV  the  divine  right  of  kings  became  a  cloak 
for  riotous  living  in  the  court  of  the  mon¬ 
arch.  It  led  inevitably  to  the  uprising  of 
the  nation  against  despotism. 

A  Well-Meaning  King  Cannot  Control 
Revolution.  The  next  king,  Louis  XVI 
(1774-1793)  ,  was  virtuous  and  honest,  but 
unable  to  arrive  at  decisions.  In  critical  pe¬ 
riods,  when  vigor  and  energy  were  most 
necessary,  he  would  yield  when  he  should 
have  been  firm,  and  be  obstinate  when  he 


ought  to  have  yielded.  Although  meaning 
well,  he  was  just  the  sort  of  ruler  to  bring 
the  country  to  revolt.  His  policy  of  reform 
and  then  withdrawal  of  reform  exasperated 
the  people  and  made  revolution  certain. 

Absolute  Monarchy  a  Failure  in  France. 
The  reigns  of  four  kings,  Louis  XIII,  XIV, 
XV,  and  XVI,  cover  the  period  from  1610 
to  1793.  The  first  seventy-five  years  showed 
France  growing  in  prosperity  at  home  and 
respect  abroad.  By  1685  Louis  XIV  was  the 
greatest  monarch  in  the  western  world.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  dull  prosperity; 
he  could  not  say,  as  some  have  written, 
“Happy  the  country  which  has  no  history.” 
He  insisted  upon  making  history  in  the 
form  of  wars  with  his  neighbors.  Absolute 
power  over  the  people  and  the  resources 
of  the  state  made  him  careless  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  real  interests.  He  never  counted  the 
thousands  of  lives  or  the  millions  in  money 
sacrificed  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Everything 
that  Frenchmen  possessed  was  Louis’  to  do 
with  as  he  wished.  His  reign  ended  with  im¬ 
pending  disaster.  That  disaster  was  put  off 
for  a  time  by  the  devices  of  Louis  XV  and 
his  courtiers,  but  it  could  not  be  postponed 
for  long.  Absolutism  at  its  worst  is  seen  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  end  of  the 
monarchy  came  soon  afterward.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  French  Revolution  was  not 
experienced  by  Louis  XV  rather  than  by 
the  weak  but  well-meaning  Louis  XVI. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Tell  how  the  two  cardinals  concen¬ 
trated  power  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

2.  Describe  Louis  XIV’s  life  at  Versailles. 

3.  Why  did  Louis  want  all  Frenchmen  to 
conform  in  religion  to  his  own  belief?  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  Hitler’s  policy  in  Germany. 

4.  Why  could  not  Louis  finally  succeed  in 
the  wars  in  which  he  engaged? 

5.  Give  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

6.  Give  a  summary  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

7.  Characterize  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

8.  Why  was  absolute  monarchy  a  failure  in 
France? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


absolutism 
Louis  XIV 
intrigue 
Louis  XV 
Richelieu 
Colbert 


to  quarter  troops 
Mazarin 

Spanish  Succession 
intendants 
balance  of  power 
Versailles 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Why,  by  1700,  had  Britain  be¬ 
come  a  limited  monarchy  whereas  France  had 
become  an  absolute  monarchy? 

2.  How  the  three  Louis  (XIII-XV)  made 
the  French  Revolution  all  but  inevitable. 

3.  “The  king  always  believed  he  knew  best 
what  was  for  the  good  of  his  people  .  .  . 
and  wanted  no  comment  or  rebuke  from  the 
crowd.”  What  heads  of  countries  in  our  day 
have  had  the  same  notion?  Can  any  parallels 
be  drawn  in  view  of  18th  century  experience 
with  absolute  rulers? 

Puzzlers.  1.  “I  am  the  State.” 

2.  “After  us,  the  deluge.” 

3.  “Happy  the  country  which  has  no  his¬ 
tory.” 

4.  Why,  in  the  17-1 8th  centuries,  could  not 
the  British  kings,  like  the  French,  dispense 
with  meetings  of  the  legislative  body? 

5.  Why  did  17th  century  Frenchmen  regard 
the  English  as  instable? 

Biographies.  Richelieu;  Colbert;  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

Cartoons.  1.  Louis  XIV,  the  Sun-king. 

2.  An  Englishman  satirizes  “le  grand  mon¬ 
arch”  (Louis  XIV) . 


3.  A  Frenchman  pictures  the  king’s  cour¬ 
tiers  as  destroying  France. 

4.  Richelieu,  the  builder  of  the  royal 
power. 

5.  Mazarin,  the  sly  intriguer. 

6.  During  Louis  XV’s  reign  an  artist  shows 
the  need  for  the  Estates-General. 

Book  Reviews.  A.  T.  Ouiller-Couch,  The  Blue 
Pavilions;  A.  Dumas,  The  Three  Musketeers ; 
E.  C.  Price,  Stories  From  French  History; 
M.  Duclaux,  Short  History  of  France. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Compare  the  effects  upon  the 
nation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella’s  exile  of 
the  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain  and  Louis 
XIV’s  exile  of  the  Huguenots  from  France. 

2.  Richelieu’s  policies  and  their  conse¬ 
quences. 

3.  The  splendors  of  Louis  XIV’s  court  at 
Versailles. 

Poster.  By  a  Huguenot,  in  1710,  condemning 
Louis  XIV’s  wars  as  ruining  France. 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  Wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

2.  The  colonial  consequences  of  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

Library  Report.  France’s  debt  to  Colbert, 
Louis  XIV’s  minister. 

Historical  Article.  Causes  and  consequences  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  M.  Duclaux,  Short  History  of 
France;  H.  A.  Guerber,  Story  of  Modern 
France,  1715-1910;  H.  A.  Guerber,  Story  of 
Old  France  to  1715;  L.  W.  Pitman,  Stories  of 
Old  France;  E.  C.  Price,  Stories  from  French 
History;  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  Story  of  Man¬ 
kind. 

Advanced.  G.  B.  Adams,  Growth  of  the  French 
Nation ;  G.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Political  and  Social 
History  of  Modern  Europe;  A.  H.  Johnson, 
The  Age  of  the  Enlightened  Despots;  L.  B. 
Packard,  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV;  A.  J.  Sargent, 
The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert;  F.  Schevill, 
Political  History  of  Modern  Europe;  H.  G. 
Wells,  Outline  of  History. 

Historical  Fiction  and  Biography.  L.  Bertrand, 
Louis  XIV;  H.  Bedford-Jones,  The  King’s 
Passport  (Louis  XIII)  ;  Alexandre  Dumas, 
The  Three  Musketeers;  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Twenty  Years  After;  C.  S.  Forester,  Louis  XIV; 
J.  H.  Haaren  and  A.  Poland,  Famous  Men 
of  Modern  Times ;  A.  Hassall,  Louis  XIV. 
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3.  How  Despotism  Arose  in  Prussia 


The  Importance  of  Prussia.  We  have  just 
studied  the  spectacular  and  brilliant  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  which,  like  a  skyrocket,  fol¬ 
lowed  its  burst  of  glory  with  the  dull  thud 
of  national  bankruptcy.  Now  we  turn  to  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  despotism  in  Prus¬ 
sia.  Although  Prussia  lacked  the  geographi¬ 
cal  unity  of  France,  and  lacked  also  the  cul¬ 
tural  life  which  was  peculiarly  French,  yet 
she  attained  great  military  and  political 
power  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Later,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  Prussia  united  large 
parts  of  Germany  by  force  of  arms  into  the 
German  Empire;  still  later,  in  the  First 
World  War,  she  almost  conquered  Europe; 
and  in  recent  years  she  united  almost  all 
Germans  into  one  powerful  Reich.  This 
chapter  shows  how  the  Prussian  rulers  over¬ 
came  the  handicap  of  their  early  position 
until  they,  too,  could  demand  a  “place  in 
the  sun”  with  other  kings  and  nations. 

The  Petty  Origin  of  a  Great  State.  The 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  had  its  beginning  in 
Brandenburg,  a  small  district  of  what  is 
now  called  Germany.  This  district,  in  the 
early  feudal  period,  had  been  given  broad 
governmental  powers  in  order  that  its  rul¬ 
ers  might  at  any  moment  be  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  the  frontier  of  Crermany  from  the 
Poles  and  other  Slavs  who  lived  just  to  the 
east.  Like  our  American  settlers  in  the  In¬ 
dian  country,  the  Germans  built  forts  and 
castles  against  the  attacks  of  their  eastern 
neighbors.  These  neighbors  were  not  much 
more  civilized  than  our  Indians.  Byt  they 
had  one  advantage  over  the  Indians;  they 
belonged  to  the  Caucasian  race,  and  could 
easily  be  assimilated  into  the  German  state 
when  they  were  conquered.  Only  a  small 
village  with  its  rude  castle  marked  the  site 
of  the  future  city  of  Berlin.  Confusion  char¬ 
acterized  the  early  history  of  this  region  and 
it  gave  little  promise  of  the  future  greatness 
of  Berlin  and  the  state  of  Prussia. 


The  Hohenzollerns  Come  to  Branden¬ 
burg.  A  factor  of  great  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  little  feudal  district  appeared  in 
1415  when  the  emperor  gave  Brandenburg 
to  a  close  personal  friend,  Frederick  of 
Hohenzollern.  Thereafter  its  advance  to¬ 
ward  political  importance  was  continuous, 
and  we  can  see  the  faint  beginnings  of  a 
movement  to  unify  the  German  people  into 
a  single  nation-state,  just  as  earlier  there 
had  been  similar  movements  to  unify  the 
French  and  the  English.  But  the  drive  to¬ 
ward  German  unity  came  later  and  took 
longer  to  succeed  than  did  the  unification 
of  the  nations  to  the  west. 

Step  by  step,  the  electors  (for  so  the  rul¬ 
ers  of  Brandenburg  were  called,  because 
they  were  among  the  seven  German  princes 
who  elected  the  emperor)  took  over  new 
powers  and  seized  new  territories.  This 
family  of  Hohenzollern  rarely  gave  up  an 
acre  of  land  or  a  bit  of  authority.  Always 
they  struggled  to  increase  their  domains. 

There  would  have  been  no  Prussia  with¬ 
out  the  Hohenzollerns.  Theirs  was  an  am¬ 
bitious,  almost  a  miserly,  desire  for  more 
land,  especially  the  land  of  their  neighbors. 
They  might  refuse  to  spend  money  in  or¬ 
ganizing  their  court  or  in  participating  in 
the  religious  wars  of  Germany,  but  their 
great  ideal  was  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
country.  Each  elector  wished  to  hand  on  to 
his  successor  a  wider  territory  than  he  had 
inherited.  And  from  1415  to  the  twentieth 
century  almost  every  Hohenzollern  did  so. 
This  land  hunger  of  the  ruling  family  was 
an  overwhelming  passion  in  the  face  of 
which  every  other  desire  gave  way. 

How  Brandenburg  Became  Prussia. 
Brandenburg  was  originally  only  the  small 
district  around  the  town  of  Berlin.  But  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Hohenzollern  family 
finally  became  rulers  of  a  partly  Slavic  state 
east  of  this,  called  Prussia.  In  1618,  the 
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Galloway 


Palace  of  Sans  Souci 

Frederick  the  Great  built  his  favorite  palace  at  Potsdam,  which  he  called  Sans  Souci 
(without  care) .  The  words  were  inscribed  in  gold  letters  over  its  main  entrance. 


elector  of  Brandenburg  inherited  control 
of  this  state  from  his  relatives,  and  there¬ 
after  he  ruled  over  both  regions  and  after 
1701  called  himself  “king  in  Prussia.”  He 
also  acquired,  in  various  ways,  small  terri¬ 
tories  to  the  west,  near  the  Rhine  valley. 

Several  of  the  later  Prussian  kings  were 
able,  aggressive  rulers,  and  they  succeeded 
in  two  major  purposes;  first,  to  revive  pros¬ 
perity  after  the  terrible  losses  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War;  and,  second,  to  build  up  an 
especially  large  and  well-trained  army. 
Hence,  by  about  1740,  Prussia  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  states;  she  had  a  strong  army  of  about 
*^75,000  men— large  for  those  days— and  ri¬ 
valed  Austria  as  the  most  powerful  state  in 
central  Europe. 

The  Prussian  king  of  this  time,  Fred¬ 
erick  William,  was  a  good  example  of  the 
Prussian  spirit.  He  was  a  rough  tyrant  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  finer  things  of  life- 
education,  art,  or  culture  in  general.  I  o 


him  the  army  was  everything.  When  his  son 
Frederick,  who  loved  French  literature  and 
music,  tried  to  escape  from  the  brutal  court 
at  Berlin,  his  father  even  thought  of  hav¬ 
ing  him  executed.  However,  the  son  was 
allowed  to  live.  In  due  time  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  King  Frederick  II,  afterwards 
called  Frederick  the  Great. 

Frederick  Is  Trained  to  Become  King. 
This  young  Prince  who  was  hated  by  his 
father  was  small  and  insignificant  in  stat- 
ure.  He  made  friends  with  French  poets 
and  literary  men,  but  hated  the  German 
language  and  never  could  speak  it  well.  To 
a  person  like  his  father  he  seemed  a  com 
plete  failure.  But  after  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  escape,  his  father  forced  him 
through  a  heavy  schedule  of  work.  While 
virtually  a  prisoner,  he  was  assigned  the 
duties  of  a  minor  clerkship  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  devote  himself  all  day  long  to  the 
difficult  details  of  administration. 

A  very  important  thing  for  Europe  re- 
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suited.  The  young  Frederick  began  to  like 
his  new  work.  He  adopted  a  tone  of  abso¬ 
lute  obedience  to  his  father  and  agreed  to 
do  whatever  his  father  willed,  even  ac¬ 
cepting  a  wife  whom  he  afterwards  ig¬ 
nored.  The  young  man  was  converted  to 
the  Hohenzollern  pattern.  He  never,  in¬ 
deed,  gave  up  his  French  friends;  he  al¬ 
ways  delighted  in  their  witty  society,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  father’s  boorish  compan¬ 
ions.  But  he  accepted  his  father’s  ideals  for 
himself.  He  became  the  greatest  general 
and  the  shrewdest  diplomat  of  his  age.  The 
history  of  Europe  would  have  been  far  dif¬ 
ferent  if  this  young  prince  had  refused  to 
govern  himself  by  the  unscrupulous  meth¬ 
ods  of  his  father. 

Frederick  the  Great  Begins  His  Wars. 

As  soon  as  he  became  king  (1740),  Fred¬ 
erick  made  an  alliance  with  France  and 
Bavaria  against  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
and  then,  without  any  formal  declaration 
of  war,  suddenly  marched  his  army  into 
Silesia,  a  rich  Austrian  district  containing 
over  a  million  inhabitants.  Faced  by  the 
armies  of  three  powerful  countries,  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with 
Frederick  in  1742  by  giving  him  Silesia; 
whereupon  he  promptly  deserted  his  allies 
and  left  them  to  carry  on  the  war  alone. 

But  Maria  Theresa’s  victories  over  her 
other  two  enemies,  France  and  Bavaria, 
were  so  decisive  that  Frederick  began  to 
fear  she  might  try  to  take  Silesia  back  from 
him.  Accordingly,  ignoring  the  treaty  he 
had  recently  made,  he  again  entered  the 
war  against  Austria  in  1744.  His  victories 
forced  Maria  Theresa  again  to  sue  for  peace 
and  again  she  solemnly  confirmed  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Silesia  to  Prussia  (1745)  .  The  gen¬ 
eral  European  war,  however,  dragged  on  for 
another  three  years  until  the  other  na¬ 
tions  finally  made  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748)  .  Frederick  could  say  after  his  own 
peace  of  1745:  “Happy  are  they  who,  hav¬ 
ing  secured  their  own  safety,  can  tranquilly 


look  upon  the  embarrassment  and  anxiety 
of  others.” 

Three  Women  against  One  Man.  The 

hardest  test  of  Frederick’s  ability  came  eight 
years  later,  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756- 
1763)  .  He  was  a  confirmed  hater  of  women 
and  had  made  bitter  gibes  against  the  three 
most  powerful  women  of  Europe,  who  were 
now  determined  to  unite  their  forces  to  de¬ 
stroy  him.  These  women  were  Maria  The¬ 
resa,  the  Empress  of  Austria,  bitter  over  the 
loss  of  Silesia;  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  who  hated  Frederick  because  he  spoke 
frankly  about  her  liking  for  liquor  and  fast 
company;  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the 
favorite  mistress  of  Louis  XV  of  France, 
who  joined  the  two  legitimate  queens  for 
monetary  reasons. 

It  was  not  only  Austria,  Russia,  and 
France  which  combined  against  Prussia. 
Frederick’s  high-handed  seizure  of  Silesia 
had  made  all  the  other  states  of  Europe 
anxious  and  fearful.  They  could  not  tell 
what  he  might  do  next.  Their  position  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  most  modern 
countries  faced  by  the  unexpected  action 
of  dictators  of  recent  times.  The  alliance 
against  Prussia  was  therefore  joined  by  Sax¬ 
ony,  Bavaria,  Sweden,  Poland,  and,  later, 
by  Spain.  In  all  Europe  Frederick  had  as 
allies  only  England  and  England’s  con¬ 
tinental  possession  of  Hanover.  He  thus 
entered  upon  a  contest  which  threatened  to 
destroy  him  and  his  country. 

Frederick’s  Early  Victories.  As  usual 
Frederick  forestalled  his  enemies  and  be¬ 
gan  operations  before  they  were  ready.  In¬ 
vading  Saxony  before  war  was  declared,  he 
compelled  the  surrender  of  18,000  Saxon 
troops,  who  were  made  to  serve  in  his  army. 
Then  he  defeated  the  French,  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  and  the  Russians  in  turn  before  they 
could  unite  their  armies.  By  rapid  marches 
Frederick  caught  each  one  by  itself  (175 6 — 
1758)  .  But  he  coidd  not  keep  up  such  tac¬ 
tics  indefinitely.  Even  his  victories  were 
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terribly  expensive  for  his  cause.  His  en¬ 
emies  had  vast  territories  and  populations 
upon  which  they  could  draw,  while  he  had 
only  his  Prussian  lands.  It  looked  as  if  his 
foes  would  vanquish  him. 

Frederick’s  Disasters  and  Final  Salva¬ 
tion.  For  the  three  years  following  1759, 
the  fates  seemed  determined  to  ruin  Fred¬ 
erick.  Like  a  jumping-jack  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  his  enemies  to  turn  and  jump  as 
they  wished.  Now  the  Russians  won  vic¬ 
tories  at  Hochkirk  and  at  Kay;  now,  united 
with  the  Austrians,  they  inflicted  a  great 
defeat  on  him  at  Kunersdorf;  now  Berlin 
was  entered  by  the  enemy;  now  most  of 
Silesia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria.  Stern 
commands  were  given  by  Frederick  that,  in 
case  he  was  captured,  no  attention  whatever 
should  be  paid  to  his  letters  or  entreaties. 
Prussia  must  continue  the  fight  even  if  her 
king  were  a  prisoner. 

At  the  darkest  moment  came  another 
blow:  England,  which  had  given  Frederick 
large  subsidies  of  money,  finally  refused 
any  further  aid.  It  was  treachery  such  as 
Frederick  had  once  practiced  himself;  but 
he  never  forgot  or  forgave.  The  memory 
of  it  caused  him  to  favor  the  colonies  in  the 
American  Revolution  that  came  more  than 
a  decade  later.  But  for  the  time  being,  Eng¬ 
land’s  withdrawal  obliged  him  to  resort  to 
dilatory  tactics;  he  entrenched  his  forces 
and  avoided  open  battle  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Wandering  Jew,  so  he  called 
himself,  seemed  brought  to  bay. 

Desperate  as  was  the  position  of  the  king, 
he  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the  death  of  a 
woman.  On  January  5,  1762,  died  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Empress  of  Russia,  the  implacable  foe 
of  Frederick.  She  was  succeeded  by  her 
nephew,  Peter  III,  who  had  a  boyish  ad¬ 
miration  for  Frederick.  He  withdrew  the 
Russian  army  from  Germany  and  even  of¬ 
fered  to  unite  it  with  the  Prussian  troops. 
Thus  Frederick  now  had  only  Austria  to 
contend  with,  for  France  was  exhausted  and 


Frederick  the  Great  Entertaining  Voltaire 

The  French  philosopher  spent  much  time  at 
Sans  Souci.  Frederick  is  at  the  rear  center  of  the 
picture.  Voltaire,  seated  next  but  one  to  the  king, 
is  talking  directly  to  him. 

anxious  for  peace.  On  the  eve  of  a  final 
battle  with  the  Austrians  word  came  that 
Peter  of  Russia  had  been  deposed  and  mur 
dered,  and  that  his  wife,  Catherine  II,  now 
Russian  ruler,  had  ordered  her  troops  to 
desert  Frederick.  The  kino  held  back  the 

o 

news  until  after  he  had  defeated  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  English  and  the  French  then 
made  peace  with  each  other  in  1763.  Prus 
sia  and  Austria  also  signed  a  treaty  ending 
the  war. 

Far-reaching  Results  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  By  this  peace  treaty  Silesia  was  re¬ 
stored  to  Frederick.  But  more  than  this,  it 
was  seen  by  all  Europe  that  Prussia  pos¬ 
sessed  in  Frederick  a  remarkable  leader. 
Prussia  could  not  be  vanquished.  Rather, 
she  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  north 
German  Protestant  states.  She  had  suffered 
during  the  war,  but,  unlike  other  countries, 
she  had  little  debt  and  her  monarch  could 
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Musical  Hour  at  Sans  Souci 

The  hour  before  the  evening  meal  was  given  over  to  music.  Frederick  often  played  his  favorite  instru¬ 
ment,  the  flute,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  spinet. 


devote  all  his  energies  to  the  restoration  of 
her  resources.  The  Prussian  army  had  been 
enlarged  and  disciplined.  Eventually,  it  was 
to  be  the  power  of  Prussia  which  would 
unite  most  German  states  into  a  single 
empire. 

The  Civil  Government  of  Prussia  Re¬ 
ceives  the  Same  Arbitrary  Rule  as  the 
Army.  Long  before  this,  Prussian  rulers 
had  assumed  for  themselves  the  entire  tax¬ 
ing  and  law-making  activities  of  govern¬ 
ment.  At  first  the  country  was  not  unified; 
different  customs  and  methods  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Brandenburg,  in  Prussia,  and  in 
the  Rhineland.  But  Frederick’s  father  had 
put  all  districts  under  the  same  rules  and 
brought  the  entire  kingdom  completely 
under  his  control.  “Salvation,”  said  the  old 
king,  “belongs  to  the  Lord;  everything  else 
is  my  affair.”  He  reorganized  the  govern¬ 
ment  so  as  to  know  at  any  moment  exactly 


what  was  going  on  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom. 

Frederick  the  Great  Continues  the  Des¬ 
potism  of  His  Father.  The  inquisitive  eye 
and  ever-present  power  of  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  were  not  lacking  in  his  son.  Frederick 
the  Great’s  councilors  became  mere  secre¬ 
taries  and  clerks;  he  himself  heard  and  de¬ 
cided  every  point.  During  the  trying  times 
of  war  the  king  grew  still  more  despotic  and 
after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  he 
did  not  relax  his  arbitrary  powers.  His  rest¬ 
less  mind  kept  him  busy  all  day  long— and 
the  days  were  indeed  long,  for  he  arose  at 
three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He 
firmly  believed  that  Prussia  needed  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarch.  He  kept  all  powers  in  his 
own  hands— finance,  the  army,  and  foreign 
affairs— and  so  was  free  to  make  the  state 
whatever  he  wished. 

It  should  be  aristocratic.  Immediately 
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after  the  Seven  Years’  War  Frederick  turned 
his  attention  to  the  nobility,  many  of  whom 
were  destitute  and  anxious  to  sell  their 
lands  to  the  wealthy  middle  class.  The  king 
forbade  this,  but  offered  to  help  the  nobles 
out  of  their  difficulties.  He  obtained  peas¬ 
ants  from  the  neighboring  countries  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  care  of  the  nobles. 
Peasants,  thought  Frederick,  were  just  a 
type  of  vegetable,  excellent  indeed  for  the 
army,  but  not  capable  of  enlightenment. 
The  real  power  of  the  state  rested  with  the 
aristocracy  and  under  the  king’s  direction 
the  landholding  noble  class  was  saved  from 


ruin  and  became,  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  backbone  of  the  royal  authority 
in  Prussia. 

Frederick  the  Great  thus  completed  the 
work  his  father  had  mapped  out.  Both  in 
military  and  civil  affairs  the  state  was  ruled 
by  an  autocratic  monarch.  The  Prussian 
people  became  accustomed  to  such  despotic 
control;  accepted  it  gladly  because  it  seemed 
to  bring  prosperity  to  the  ruling  classes  and 
contentment  to  the  peasants.  Down  to  re¬ 
cent  times,  as  Hitler  became  all-powerful  in 
Germany,  the  idea  of  despotism  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  Prussian  mind. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Describe  the  origin  of  Prussia. 

2.  What  ideas  possessed  the  Hohenzollerns? 

3.  How  did  Brandenburg  get  its  title  of 
Prussia? 

4.  What  difference  in  development  sepa¬ 
rated  Prussia  from  England  or  the  United 
States? 

5.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  character  and 
work  of  King  Frederick  William. 

6.  Describe  the  training  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

7.  Sketch  Frederick’s  great  trial  of  strength 
during  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

8.  State  the  results  of  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

9.  Describe  the  measures  adopted  in  Prus¬ 
sia  to  centralize  the  government. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Prussia 

Brandenburg 

Hohenzollern 

Reich 


Seven  Years’  War 
Silesia 

Maria  Theresa 
Frederick  the  Great 


War  of  Austrian  Succession 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Factors  in  the  growth  of  a  strong 
Prussian  state. 

2.  How  Frederick  the  Great  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  20th  century  Germany. 

3.  Why,  prior  to  the  19th  century,  informed 
and  patriotic  nobles  like  Frederick  could  be¬ 


lieve  that  peasants  were  “just  a  type  of  vege¬ 
table,  excellent  indeed  for  the  army  but  in¬ 
capable  of  enlightenment.”  Has  such  a  belief 
now  disappeared  everywhere? 

Puzzler.  Frederick  William  I’s  remark,  ‘‘Salva¬ 
tion  belongs  to  the  Lord;  everything  else  is  my 
affair.” 

Book  Reviews.  C.  Morris,  Historical  Tales: 
German ;  H.  C.  Bailey,  The  Gamesters  (Fred¬ 
erick)  ;  H.  Eulenberg,  The  Hohenzollerns. 
Cartoons.  1.  An  Austrian  satirizes  the  Hohen¬ 
zollern  land  hunger. 

2.  War  cartoons  for  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

3.  Frederick  with  his  eye  on  all  aspects  of 
Prussian  life. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  noted  reforms  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great. 

2.  Prussian  characteristics  (see  G.  M. 
Priest,  Germany  Since  1740 ) . 

Map  Talks.  1.  Three  centuries  of  Prussian  ex- 
j:>ansion  (c.  1475-1775). 

2.  The  medieval  neighbors  of  the  Bran- 
denburgers  who  were  spurred  by  them  to  be¬ 
come  warlike. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Army  of  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  I  of  Prussia. 

2.  Effects  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  upon 
Germany. 

Essay.  The  debt  of  the  Prussian  nobility  to 
Frederick  the  Great. 

Biography.  Frederick  the  Great. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Frederick  William  I  up¬ 
braids  his  son  for  being  more  interested  in 
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music,  poetry,  and  French  than  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  C.  Morris,  Historical  Tales:  Ger- 
man;  E.  M.  Tappan,  (ed.) ,  World’s  Story, 
Vol.  VII;  F.  Schrader,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  Seven  Years’  War. 

Advanced.  W.  H.  Dawson,  Modem  Germany, ; 
P.  Guedalla,  The  Partition  of  Europe;  E.  F. 
Henderson,  Short  History  of  Germany;  A.  H. 


Johnson,  The  Age  of  the  Enlightened  Despots; 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott  and  C.  G.  Robertson,  The 
Evolution  of  Prussia;  J.  H.  Robinson  and 
C.  A.  Beard,  The  Development  of  Modern 
Europe. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  H.  C. 

Bailey,  The  Gamesters  (Frederick);  P.  J. 
Brebner,  The  Turbulent  Duchess  (Branden¬ 
burg)  ;  H.  Eulenberg,  The  Hohenzollerns; 
B.  Frank,  The  Days  of  the  King  (Frederick)  ; 
G.  A.  Henty,  With  Frederick  the  Great;  F.  W. 
Longman,  Frederick  the  Great. 


4.  How  Absolutism  Seized  Russia 


Another  Form  of  Despotism.  As  you  have 
already  learned,  despotism  is  a  habit  of 
mind  of  the  monarch  and  a  corresponding 
habit  of  mind  of  the  subjects.  The  love  of 
authority  is  almost  as  wide  as  mankind;  but 
the  variations  in  the  form  of  absolutism  are 
as  many  as  the  different  races  of  mankind. 
Louis  XIV,  in  France,  surrounded  by  an 
elaborate  etiquette  and  with  all  the  culture 
of  his  age,  fully  imposed  his  own  will  upon 
his  people.  The  monarchs  of  Prussia  ig¬ 
nored  popular  representative  institutions 
and  compelled  their  subjects  to  accept 
blindly  the  program  of  militarism  and  au¬ 
tocracy.  In  somewhat  different  form,  but 
really  possessing  the  same  despotic  quali¬ 
ties  at  heart,  the  czars  of  Russia  lorded 
over  their  millions  of  subject  peoples. 
There  was  a  coarseness  and  brutality  about 
the  Russian  bear  which  contrasted  with  the 
refinement  of  French  life  and  the  economic 
alertness  of  the  Prussian.  But  at  bottom 
there  was  little  difference;  the  sovereign 
ruled  in  each  case. 

Russia  a  Unique  Country.  European 
Russia  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  occu¬ 
pied  more  than  one  half  of  the  area  of  the 


continent.  The  country  is  devoid  of  moun¬ 
tains,  no  elevation  being  over  one  thousand 
feet;  but,  like  our  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is 
excellently  furnished  with  rivers.  These 
rivers  flow  mainly  to  the  southward,  like 
the  Volga,  the  longest  river  in  Europe,  the 
Don,  and  the  Dnieper.  But  the  sources  of 
these  rivers  are  to  be  found  in  low  hills 
from  which  also  issue  rivers  flowing  north 
into  the  Arctic  and  the  Baltic.  Only  a  few 
miles  of  low-lying  land  separate  the  streams 
thus  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  so  that 
the  portage  from  one  river  system  to  the 
other  is  easy  and  had  been  used  by  the 
occupants  of  the  country  from  earliest 
times.  In  the  east,  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  lay  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

The  area  of  Russia  may  be  divided  into 
four  parallel  bands,  running  from  south¬ 
west  to  northeast  across  the  country.  To  the 
north  is  the  forest  area  bordering  on  the 
frozen  Arctic  marshes  and  reaching  down 
almost  to  Moscow.  Next  comes  the  “Black 
Earth”  region,  a  land  of  marvelous  fertil¬ 
ity,  similar  to  certain  parts  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  and  extending  across  Russia 
from  east  to  west,  with  an  area  of  375,000 
square  miles.  Then  come  the  arable  steppes 
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region,  not  so  fertile  as  the  “Black  Land,” 
but  corresponding  to  the  semiarid  areas  in 
our  western  states.  Farthest  south  lie  the 
barren  steppes,  not  suited  to  agriculture, 
but  given  over  to  nomad  tribes  who  traveled 
with  the  seasons  from  one  grazing  place  to 
another. 

These  four  regions  have  determined  for 
centuries  the  character  of  Russian  life,  with 
its  emphasis  upon  the  products  of  forest  and 
farm.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  driven  by  Asiatic  Mongols  into 
the  forest  region;  then  they  gradually  won 
back  again  the  “Black  Earth”  lands;  and 
followed  this  with  settlements  upon  the 
steppes  or  prairie  country.  In  search  for 
better  lands,  the  people  drifted  toward  the 
southeast,  and  then  to  the  east,  occupying 
the  black  lands  well  on  into  Siberia. 

In  America  the  course  of  empire  took  its 
way  to  the  west;  in  Russia  the  outlet  for 
the  people  and  for  their  government  was 
the  rising  sun.  By  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  the  Russians  had  entered 
Siberia.  A  century  later,  they  occupied  well- 
established  posts  as  far  east  as  the  Lena 
River.  By  1639  a  Russian  settlement  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  a  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Another  century  saw  Beh¬ 
ring,  under  Russian  orders,  exploring  the 
Pacific  and  proving  there  was  no  land  con¬ 
nection  between  Siberia  and  America. 

“The  Bear  That  Walks  Like  a  Man.” 
The  Russians  are  a  Slavic  people  but  they 
do  not  comprise  all  of  that  race,  since  other 
Slavs  inhabit  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  and  other  regions.  The  Russians 
were  known  as  Scythians  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  described  them  as  uncouth 
barbarians. 

About  a  thousand  years  later  the  Russian 
Slavs  came  under  two  new  influences.  1  he 
first  of  these  was  the  invasion  (about  862) 
of  a  company  of  warriors  from  Scandinavia, 
headed  by  Prince  Rurik,  who  acquired  the 
kingship  and  welded  together  the  people 


into  a  nation  with  Kiev  as  its  capital.  The 
second  influence  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Russians  to  the  Greek  form  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  in  988,  making  these  Slavs  the  inheri¬ 
tors  of  Greek  orthodoxy  and  of  oriental 
customs.  But  kingship  and  Christianity 
brought  at  the  time  little  of  civilization 
to  the  Russians.  They  were,  said  Arab 
writers,  the  most  ferocious  of  barbarians, 
burning  their  dead  after  a  battle,  sacrific¬ 
ing  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  drowning 
the  children.  They  seemed  far  removed 
from  the  civilized  life  of  Europe. 

Conquest  by  the  Tartars.  But  worse  was 
to  befall  Russia  before  it  could  even  pre¬ 
tend  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the  West. 
From  the  east  the  country  was  overrun  by 
the  Tartars  from  Asia,  who  by  1250  had 
reduced  the  Russians  to  submission.  For 
over  two  centuries  (about  1250  to  about 
1462)  the  Russians  paid  tribute  to  these 
Tartars,  who  ruled  them  and  compelled 
them  to  adopt  the  most  humiliating  forms 
of  subjection. 

Many  features  of  later  Russian  life  may 
be  attributed  to  the  period  of  Tartar  rule. 
The  use  of  the  terrible  knout  in  flogging 
comes  from  these  nomads,  as  also  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  tortures,  mutilations,  and  banish¬ 
ment  to  distant  lands.  The  wearing  of  long 
beards  and  long-skirted  coats  was  derived 
from  the  same  source.  The  czars  of  later 
days,  in  everything  but  blood  relationship, 
were  the  heirs  and  imitators  of  the  Mongol 
chiefs,  and  the  later  autocratic  Russian  rule 
was  copied  after  Tartar  practices.  Napoleon 
once  said,  “Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will 
find  a  Tartar.” 

The  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias.  The 

Slavic  princes  of  Moscow  finally  obtained 
from  the  Tartars  the  right  to  supervise  the 
payment  of  tribute  from  the  other  Russian 
principalities,  and  from  this  start  the  Mus¬ 
covite  (Moscow-like)  princes  prepared  the 
way  for  a  United  Russia.  They  were  clever 
financiers,  cool-headed  executives,  and 
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friends  of  the  national  church,  whose  bishop 
or  metropolitan  they  brought  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town  to  take  up  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  in  Moscow.  Gradually  they  became 
less  and  less  dependent  upon  the  Tartars 
and  more  influential  over  the  smaller  Rus¬ 
sian  principalities  about  them. 

Ivan  III,  “the  Reuniter  of  the  Father- 
land’’  (1462-1505),  threw  off  the  Tartar 
yoke  completely  and  created  a  sovereign 
state  out  of  the  Moscow  principality.  He 
married  a  niece  of  the  last  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  brought  to  Moscow  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  double-headed  eagle  of  the 
Greek  emperor.  More  than  that,  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  Czar  or  Caesar,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  eastern  em¬ 
perors.  To  this  name  he  added  another 
Greek  word  meaning  autocrat.  He  and  his 
successors  now  called  themselves  “Autocrats 


Ivan  IV  or  Ivan  the  Terrible 

This  picture  of  Russia’s  most  cruel  character, 
taken  from  an  old  woodcut,  shows  a  man  of  peace¬ 
ful  countenance.  But  after  he  became  czar  he 
ruled  in  a  despotic  and  brutal  manner. 


of  all  Russia.’’  At  first  the  term  was  rather  a 
prophecy  than  an  accepted  fact,  but  Czar 
Ivan  III  went  far  toward  justifying  the 
name.  His  successors  had  but  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  century  after 
Ivan  III,  Russia  came  under  the  control  of 
a  cruel  monster  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible 
(1533-1584)  .  He  was  crowned  czar  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  but  ever  afterwards  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  nobles  were  plotting  against 
him  and  subjected  them  and  his  other  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  most  horrible  tortures  and 
punishments.  To  the  reproach  that  he  shed 
innocent  blood,  Ivan  replied  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  nobles  and  the  people  his  slaves; 
their  lives  were  his  property,  and  he  might 
put  them  to  death  when  he  pleased.  Yet 
with  all  his  butchery  Ivan  was  a  religious 
fanatic,  and  sent  to  the  churches  a  list  of 
4,000  persons  he  had  killed  in  order  that 
prayers  for  their  souls  might  be  said.  In  a 
heat  of  anger  he  even  killed  his  own  son 
with  the  heavy  iron  cane  he  always  carried 
with  him.  Thus  did  the  “Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias”  exert  his  will. 

A  Three  Hundred  Year  Old  Dynasty 
Established.  After  the  death  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  the  country  passed  through  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  political  confusion.  Each  class  in 
the  community  was  interested  in  getting 
what  it  could  for  itself  but  in  giving  noth¬ 
ing  in  return.  The  czar’s  authority  was  dis¬ 
regarded  and  there  was  a  general  refusal 
to  pay  taxes.  A  system  of  secret  police  and 
spies,  soon  to  be  made  a  regular  part  of 
Russian  government,  added  to  the  czar’s 
unpopularity.  Famine  came  upon  the  land; 
insurrections  took  place;  and  foreigners, 
such  as  the  Swedes  and  the  Poles,  invaded 
the  country. 

This  period  of  troubles  came  to  an  end 
in  1613  when  a  popular  assembly  led  by 
the  nobility  elected  one  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  Michael  Romanov,  as  czar.  The  new 
ruler  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  he 
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Russian  Peasant  Life 

While  the  life  of  Russian  peasants  was  a  difficult  one,  there  were  times  for 
amusement  and  relaxation.  This  picture  shows  the  dress,  homes,  and  mode  of 
life  of  some  of  these  peasants. 


succeeded  in  establishing  his  family  on  the 
throne,  and  that  family  remained  as  rul¬ 
ers  of  Russia  until  1917. 

How  the  Romanovs  Rewarded  Those 
Who  Elected  Them.  Czar  Michael  had  been 
chosen  by  a  popular  assembly  which  had 
some  likeness  to  the  English  Parliament  of 
the  same  period.  It  was  in  fact  the  most 
truly  representative  body  ever  to  assemble 
in  Russia  before  1917.  But  as  the  years 
passed,  the  monarchy  became  less  and  less 
dependent  upon  this  body  until  in  1698 
the  form  of  representation  disappeared 
from  Russian  politics,  not  to  be  revived 
for  two  hundred  years.  The  abolition  of  a 
representative  system  of  government  was 
a  form  of  reward  given  to  the  nobles  for 
their  support.  They  preferred  an  autocratic 
czar  to  a  popular  assembly. 

Another  and  more  important  favor 
granted  by  the  czars  as  a  reward  to  the 
nobles  was  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  serfdom  for  the  workers  on  the  land. 
In  early  times  Russian  peasants  were  free 


men.  The  few  slaves  to  be  found  were 
mostly  men  captured  in  war.  As  time  went 
on  the  agricultural  workers  began  to  lose 
much  of  this  earlier  freedom,  first  under 
the  Mongol  rulers  and  later  under  the 
autocratic  rule  of  the  czars.  Finally,  in  1628, 
the  Romanovs  carried  out  a  census  of  the 
population  and  forbade  all  future  migra¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  workers.  Each  one  was 
to  stay  where  he  was  and  become  the  serf 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he  dwelt. 

The  original  freedom  of  the  Russian 
farmer  gave  place  to  a  kind  of  slavery,  in 
which  the  peasant,  his  wife,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  lost  all  their  personal  rights  and  were 
held  down  under  a  permanent  burden  of 
servitude.  The  serf  had  no  rights  which 
he  could  enforce  against  his  lord;  if  the 
knout  and  other  cruel  punishments  left 
him  still  assertive,  he  might  lose  wife  and 
children  by  a  forced  sale  in  the  locality,  or 
by  transportation  to  Siberia. 

By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
probably  twenty  million  Russians  were 
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thus  enslaved.  This  was  the  price  paid  by 
the  czar  for  the  loyalty  of  the  great  land- 
owners.  It  brought  much  misery  to  the 
country;  it  left  the  majority  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  uneducated  as  they  had  been 
two  hundred  years  earlier.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  veneer  of  culture  among  the  upper 
classes,  with  diplomacy,  letters,  and  science 
much  in  evidence;  but  under  it  all  lay  the 
great  mass  of  phlegmatic  Russian  peasants 
who  suffered  and  bore  all  the  burdens. 

How  Peter  the  Great  Introduced  Re¬ 
forms.  Czar  Peter  was  born  in  1672;  ten 
years  later,  with  his  brother,  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  under  the  regency  of  an  elder 
sister.  The  two  young  czars  were  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  into  public  view  on  a 
double  throne,  with  their  sister  behind  a 
curtain  telling  them  what  to  do  and  say. 
But  in  1689  the  sister  was  forced  by  Peter 
to  enter  a  convent.  A  few  years  later  his 
half-witted  brother  died.  From  that  time 
on  he  ruled  alone  and  most  arbitrarily. 
No  check  to  his  authority  existed  in  Church 
or  State.  The  common  people  said,  “I  know 
not;  only  God  and  the  Czar  know.” 

Peter  was  the  greatest  of  the  Romanovs. 
Physically,  he  was  enormous,  nearly  seven 
feet  tall,  with  a  body  well-proportioned  to 
his  height.  His  physical  strength  was  great, 
and  he  took  delight  in  using  it,  even  at 
times  not  hesitating  to  torture,  to  flog,  or 
to  kill  persons  he  thought  deserved  such 
punishments.  As  he  excelled  most  of  his 
contemporaries  in  physical  traits,  so  too, 
he  excelled  them  in  intellect.  Raised  with 
very  little  attention  to  education,  he  soon 
showed  amazing  talents,  and  his  active,  in¬ 
quiring  mind  was  never  at  rest.  He  soon 
realized  the  backwardness  of  Russia,  and 
determined  to  see  western  Europe  with  his 
own  eyes,  to  introduce  western  civilization 
into  his  own  country,  and  to  raise  his  peo¬ 
ple,  by  main  force  if  necessary,  to  the  level 
of  European  culture. 


Peter  the  Great 
He  ruled  Russia  from  1689  to  1725. 


e  as  a  I 

monarch  and  yisiting  royal  courts,  Peter  l 
concealed  himself  under  the  name  of 
“Peter  Mikhailof”  and  joined  the  company 
of  his  own  ambassadors  as  though  he  were 
a  private  individual.  This  enabled  him  to 
visit  the  shipyards,  the  shops,  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  various  lands  and  to  obtain  the 
information  he  desired  at  first  hand.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  shipbuilding 
and  his  eight  months  in  Holland  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  devoted  largely  to  such  matters. 
But  he  never  let  pass  any  opportunity  to 
investigate  and  understand  everything 
about  him— the  windmills  of  Holland  and  i 
the  drawbridges,  the  sawmills,  ropewalks, 
and  other  workshops  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries.  He  was  interested  in  dentistry  and 
in  the  dissection  of  the  human  body.  He 
studied  printing;  he  learned  to  draw,  and 
even  to  engrave  on  copper. 

The  residts  of  Peter’s  learning  flowed 
back  to  Russia  in  a  stream  of  men  and 
things  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  There 
were  translators  to  turn  the  writings  of 
western  Europe  into  Russian.  There  were 


Instead  of  traveling  abroad  in  styl 
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marine  officers  and  sailors  by  the  hundreds; 
army  officers  by  the  score;  overseers  and 
workmen  for  his  mines;  civil  engineers  to 
survey  canals  to  connect  the  rivers  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  As  for  the  things  he  sent  back,  who 
could  catalogue  them!  Models  of  ships; 
collections  of  maritime  laws  and  treaties; 
guns,  pistols,  and  cannon;  compasses,  saws, 
and  carpenters’  tools;  a  stuffed  crocodile; 
and  even  blocks  of  marble  to  stimulate 
artists. 

Peter  Forces  Many  Western  Ways  upon 
the  Russians.  The  czar  on  his  return  home 
was  determined  to  compel  his  subjects  to 
adopt  the  habits  of  western  Europe.  He 
went  about  this  in  his  usual  autocratic 
manner.  For  instance,  beards  were  out  of 
fashion  in  the  West;  they  were  accordingly 
to  be  out  of  fashion  in  Russia.  Peter  and 
his  assistants  went  about  with  shears  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  offending  whiskers  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nobles,  or  in  some  cases  pulling  them 
out  by  the  roots.  In  the  same  way  the  orien¬ 
tal  long  robes  and  flowing  sleeves  of  the 
people,  so  well  adapted  to  the  severe  cli¬ 
mate,  were  displaced  by  French  or  Hun¬ 
garian  styles.  Patterns  of  these  new  styles 
were  set  up  in  the  streets  for  all  to  study 
and  copy.  The  czar  and  his  officers  went 
about  tearing  or  shearing  off  the  old  robes. 
Russia  was  shaved;  it  dressed  in  western 
garments,  and  now  Peter  insisted  that  it 
should  smoke  a  pipe— something  abhorred 
by  most  in  Russia. 

As  for  the  women  of  the  upper  classes, 
he  took  them  out  of  the  seclusion  of  fam¬ 
ily  life  and  encouraged  them  to  participate 
in  fashionable  assemblies  and  balls.  He  in¬ 
troduced  western  music,  western  dances, 
and  western  dramatic  exhibitions  for  their 
benefit.  All  such  reforms  were  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  they  were  typical  of  what  Peter 
wished  for  his  country.  He  would  have  it 
shake  off  the  old  habits  and  assume  the 
ways  of  the  West. 

In  education  Peter’s  aims  were  wholly 


Bettmann 


Innovations  of  Peter  the  Great 

Russian  nobles  are  forced  to  do  away  with  their 
long  coats  and  beards. 

practical.  He  encouraged  only  professional 
schools,  such  as  those  in  engineering  and 
navigation,  in  order  to  prepare  officers  for 
the  army  and  navy.  But  he  did  not  realize 
that  technical  studies  must  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  other  branches  of  learning 
and  so  his  new  schools  were  failures.  He 
gave  his  people  a  new  alphabet  and  also 
a  new  calendar.  He  introduced  many  west¬ 
ern  ways  of  industry  and  organized  about 
two  hundred  factories  and  mills. 

Yet  in  all  of  this  program  of  reform  Peter 
worked  by  himself.  A  contemporary  says 
that  he  alone  pulled  upwards,  while  mil¬ 
lions  of  others  tugged  downwards.  His  tre¬ 
mendous  will  power  compelled  the  peo¬ 
ple  seemingly  to  acquiesce  in  his  demands, 
but  behind  his  back  or  at  a  distance  they 
clung  to  the  old  ways.  He  accomplished  a 
surface  reform  among  the  upper  classes, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remained 
steeped  in  ignorance.  The  despotism  of 
the  czar  was  absolute  and  complete,  yet  it 
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was  checked  by  the  stolidity  of  the  peasant 
class,  which  waited  until  the  nineteenth 
century  for  the  progress  which  Peter  had 
promised  two  centuries  earlier. 

Russia  Joins  the  Quarrelsome  Family  of 
European  Nations.  Russia  was  an  inland 
nation.  Up  to  Peter’s  time  her  only  out¬ 
lets  to  the  seas  of  the  world  were  a  distant 
settlement  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Siberia 
and  the  northern  port  of  Archangel,  facing 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  czar  was  determined 
to  “open  a  window  to  the  West’’  by  ex¬ 
tending  his  territory  either  south  to  the 
Black  Sea  or  westward  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  Turks  ruled  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Peter’s  attack  upon  them  at  first  met 
with  success,  but  his  gains  in  this  direction 
were  soon  lost.  He  turned  therefore  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  in  order  to  find  a  sea¬ 
port. 

The  Baltic  lands  were  largely  controlled 
by  Sweden,  which  had  long  been  the  great 
power  of  the  North.  When,  in  1697,  the 
king  of  Sweden  died  and  left  his  throne 
to  a  boy  of  fifteen,  Peter’s  chance  seemed 
to  have  come.  But  the  boy,  King  Charles 
XII,  “the  meteor  of  the  North,”  had  a 
passion  for  fighting  and  a  courage  which 
inspired  his  armies  with  his  own  dash  and 
zeal.  In  1700,  at  the  battle  of  the  Narva, 
with  an  army  of  only  8,000  men— but  well- 
trained  Swedish  veterans— Charles  annihi¬ 
lated  Peter’s  huge  undisciplined  forces 
numbering  eight  times  as  many. 

Peter  was  defeated  but  not  dismayed. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  create  another 
army.  He  employed  the  best  of  western 
drillmasters  and  officers,  and  by  1709  he 
was  ready.  Charles  XII  rashly  invaded  Rus¬ 
sia  and  moved  his  forces  towards  Moscow. 
But  the  weather  proved  exceptionally  se¬ 
vere;  his  reinforcements  were  cut  off  by 
Peter;  disease  and  hunger  threatened  his 
army;  and  a  crushing  defeat  was  inflicted 
upon  the  Swedes.  Charles  with  a  few  brave 
companions  fled  to  the  Turks  to  escape. 


Peter’s  opportunity  had  now  come.  He 
seized  the  lands  of  Sweden  along  the  Baltic, 
except  Finland,  and  annexed  them  to  his 
empire.  There  he  decided  to  build  a  great 
seaport  to  be  called  St.  Petersburg  and  to 
make  the  new  city  the  capital  of  Russia. 
The  location  was  the  worst  possible  one, 
with  no  commercial  advantages,  with  no 
building  materials  near  by,  and  nothing 
but  swamps  on  which  to  build.  But  Peter 
refused  to  consider  anything  impossible. 
The  swamps  were  filled  up  with  infinite 
labor  and  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  lives. 
The  nobles  were  compelled  to  build  them¬ 
selves  handsome  palaces;  merchants  were 
required  to  settle  here  and  give  up  their 
establishments  elsewhere;  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors  must  also  live  here  because  it  was 
the  only  official  residence  of  the  czar. 
Everything  was  novel.  It  savored  of  the 
despotic  character  of  Peter,  and  to  him  it 
was  paradise,  although  twenty-one  inches 
of  water  from  the  overflowing  Neva  River 
might  be  on  the  floor  of  his  palace! 

Peter’s  Political  Reforms.  The  early 
years  of  Peter’s  reign  were  filled  with  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  hereditary  military  class  of 
Russia,  called  the  Streltsi,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  banished  sister.  During 
Peter’s  visit  to  the  West  the  Streltsi  again 
revolted.  He  hurried  home  from  Vienna, 
giving  up  his  much-desired  visit  to  Venice, 
to  wreak  vengeance  upon  these  enemies 
and  abolish  altogether  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged.  He  arrested  and  tried  the 
accused  under  tortures,  using  the  knout 
or  red-hot  irons  to  force  confession  from 
the  Streltsi.  Thousands  were  executed  after 
prolonged  torture,  with  Peter  himself  some¬ 
times  acting  as  both  torturer  and  execu¬ 
tioner.  Thus  did  this  “Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias”  exercise  his  will,  and  thus  did  he 
destroy  the  rivals  to  his  power! 

In  place  of  the  Streltsi  Peter  created  a 
national  army  on  new  lines,  enrolled  from 
community  units  and  serving  for  life.  These 
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St.  Petersburg 

The  new  capital  begun  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703.  In  1914  its  name  was  changed  to  Petrograd.  In 
1924,  on  the  death  ol  Lenin,  it  became  known  as  Leningrad.  In  the  meantime  (1918),  Moscow  again 
became  the  national  capital.  This  view  ol  St.  Petersburg  was  painted  in  1794. 


he  inspired  with  his  own  courage  and  made 
them  feel  their  loyalty  to  him. 

After  destroying  his  enemies,  his  second 
task  was  to  establish  local  and  central  ad¬ 
ministrative  bodies  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  government.  These  political  bodies  had 
the  names  and  outward  appearance  of 
Swedish  or  English  institutions,  but  in 
reality  they  were  created  merely  to  register 
the  will  of  the  autocrat.  He  appointed  a 
senate,  but  it  was  largely  his  own  mouth¬ 
piece;  he  erected  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  he  endlessly  interfered  with  their 
work;  he  appointed  treasury  agents,  but 
they  speedily  became  mere  spies  for  the 
imperial  interests.  In  one  important  respect 
the  autocrat  failed;  he  could  not  eradicate 
from  Russian  life  the  evil  of  personal  and 
official  dishonesty  and  corruption.  With  all 
his  tortures  and  punishments  he  had  to 
retain  some  of  the  very  men  who  had  been 
mutilated,  because  there  were  no  others 
to  do  their  work.  Throughout  Russian 
life,  down  to  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  such  official  dishonesty  proved  one 


of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  monarchy. 

After  Me  the  Women  ( Apres  Moi  Les 
Femmes).  It  is  strange  that  the  excessively 
masculine  reigm  of  Peter  should  be  sue- 

o 

ceeded  by  the  rule  of  a  series  of  women  who 
governed  the  country  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Peter  had  caused  the 
death  of  his  only  son  because  he  opposed 
his  father’s  policies,  thus  leaving  no  cer¬ 
tain  successor.  For  many  years  the  throne 
of  Russia  was  occupied  by  women  chosen 
by  the  newly-created  army.  Peter’s  wife, 
Catharine,  reigned  for  two  years  after  his 
death.  For  the  next  ten  years  (1730-1740) 
his  niece,  Anne,  a  turbulent  woman  who 
ruled  with  barbaric  cruelty,  occupied  the 
throne.  For  twenty  years  (1741-1761), 
Peter’s  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  enemy  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  reigned;  and  for  over 
thirty  years  (1762-1796)  the  country  was 
governed  by  Catherine  the  Great,  who  was 
born  in  Germany  and  was  not  a  Russian  at 
all. 

These  four  women,  inheritors  of  Peter’s 
authority,  maintained  themselves  by  grant- 
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ing  further  concessions  to  the  noble  land¬ 
holders  against  the  peasants,  by  palace  in¬ 
trigues  among  their  favorites,  and  by  using 
for  their  own  ends  the  powerful  army  cre¬ 
ated  by  Peter.  It  wotdd  be  impossible  to 
say  that  the  state  became  more  autocratic 
under  these  women,  for  that  could  hardly 
be.  What  they  did  was  to  use  their  auto¬ 
cratic  authority  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  over  the  common  people, 
and  thus  to  create  the  imposing,  arrogant, 
but  inefficient  class  which  made  Russia  no¬ 
torious  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Catherine  the  Great  is  famous  for  ex¬ 


tending  the  Russian  territory  to  the  south 
and  west,  acquiring  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  from  the  Turks,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  Poland  when  that  coun¬ 
try  was  dismembered  (see  p.  290) .  She  is 
noted  also  for  her  patronage  of  literature, 
and  she  helped  to  give  a  French  flavor  to 
Russian  art  and  literature  which  it  main¬ 
tained  for  many  years.  By  the  end  of  her 
reign— about  the  time  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution— Russia  was  still  backward  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  culture,  but  so  large  and  pow¬ 
erful  as  to  play  a  major  part  as  a  great 
European  power. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  Were  there  any  vital  differences  between 
the  despotisms  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia? 

2.  Describe  Russian  manners  before  the 
Tartar  conquest  and  also  after  it. 

3.  What  were  the  characters  of  the  early 
czars? 

4.  How  was  the  Romanov  dynasty  of  czars 
established?  What  price  did  it  pay  for  its 
powers? 

5.  What  ambitions  were  active  in  Peter’s 
life?  How  far  did  he  achieve  them? 

6.  In  what  ways  did  Peter  attempt  to  mod¬ 
ernize  his  country?  Did  he  succeed? 

7.  Sketch  Russian  history  from  Peter’s  time 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


militarism 

autocracy 

Streltsi 

regency 

Siberia 

Mongol 

steppes 

St.  Petersburg 

Slavs 

Narva 

Behring 


knout 

Rurik 

Tartar 

Catherine  the  Great 

Romanov 

czar 

veneer 

insignia 

Ivan  the  Terrible 
Peter  the  Great 
phlegmatic 


Discussion.  1.  Leading  facts  of  Russia’s  his¬ 
tory,  800-1750. 

2.  What  features  of  Russia  today  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  that  history? 

Puzzlers.  1.  “Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will 
find  a  Tartar.” 

2.  In  the  17th  century,  when  serfdom  was 
disappearing  in  western  Europe,  the  Roma¬ 
novs  fastened  it  upon  Russia. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Peter  the  Great,  returned 
from  Holland,  meets  with  a  group  of  leading 
nobles  to  tell  his  plans  for  Russia. 

Book  Reviews.  C.  Morris,  Historic  Tales:  Rus¬ 
sian;  R.  Van  Bergen,  Story  of  Russia;  K.  S. 
Anthony,  Catherine  the  Great;  M.  Bowen, 
Kings-at-Arms;  E.  W.  Underwood,  The  Whirl¬ 
wind. 

Biographies.  Peter  the  Great;  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden;  Catherine  the  Great. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Russian  territorial  expansion, 
1450-1750. 

2.  Migrations  of  the  Slavs  and  where  they 
finally  settled. 

3.  Relation  of  Russian  geography  to  Rus¬ 
sian  political  policy. 

Chart.  Principal  leaders,  events,  dates  in  the 
growth  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  1400-1800. 
Floor  Talks.  1.  The  Northmen  in  Russia. 
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2.  Highlights  in  the  career  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  Viennese  journalist  re¬ 
ports  on  Ivan  Ill’s  termination  of  Tartar 
rule  and  emergence  of  independent  Russia. 

2.  An  English  marine  officer  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  1725,  writes  to  his  wife  and  describes 
the  evidences  he  sees  of  Russia’s  westernization 
under  Peter  the  Great. 

Cartoons.  1.  A  Dutchman  shows  Peter  carrying 
back  to  Russia  all  kinds  of  useful  gifts  from 
western  Europe. 

2.  Ivan  III,  “Reuniter  of  the  Fatherland.” 

3.  An  English  idea  of  the  “Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias.” 

4.  The  plight  of  the  Russian  serf,  c.  1700. 

5.  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

6.  Catherine  the  Great’s  accomplishments. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  R.  S.  Holland,  Historic  Boy¬ 
hoods;  C.  Morris,  Historic  Tales:  Russian; 


E.  M.  Tappan,  (ed.) ,  World’s  Story ,  Vol.  VI; 
R.  Van  Bergen,  Story  of  Russia;  H.  Van  Loon, 
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Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks;  C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Political  and  Social  His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  Europe;  J.  Mavor,  Economic 
History  of  Russia;  W.  R.  Morfill,  History  of 
Russia;  A.  Rambaud,  The  Expansion  of  Rus¬ 
sia;  J.  H.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Beard,  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Modern  Europe;  H.  O.  Wakeman, 
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Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  K.  S.  An¬ 
thony,  Catherine  the  Great;  R.  N.  Bain, 
Charles  XII  (of  Sweden)  ;  M.  Bowen,  Kings- 
at-Arms  (Charles  XII  and  Peter  the  Great)  ; 
O.  Browning,  Peter  the  Great;  S.  Graham, 
Peter  the  Great ;  E.  Schuyler,  Peter  the  Great; 
E.  W.  Underwood,  The  Whirlwind ;  K.  Walis- 
zewski,  Peter  the  Great. 


5.  How  Benevolent  Were  the  Benevolent  Despots? 


The  Despots  of  the  Later  Years  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  For  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years  after  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  Europe  was  ruled  by  despots 
who  claimed  to  be  enlightened.  They  were 
benevolent  monarchs  who  sought  first  of 
all,  so  they  said,  the  welfare  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  For  the  time  being  “benevolence” 
became  the  watchword  of  rulers,  and  in 
the  great  states  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
petty  principalities  of  Germany  and  Italy 
there  were  many  who  gave  lip-service,  at 
least,  to  the  new  ideal  of  monarchs. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  these  enlight¬ 
ened  despots  were  some  who  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  of  Prussia;  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria;  Louis  XVI  of  France;  and  Cath¬ 


erine  the  Great  of  Russia.  There  were 
others  less  well  known— in  Spain,  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  Naples 
and  Tuscany,  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and 
in  other  states  in  Germany.  They  all  exer¬ 
cised  arbitrary  power  and  they  all  aped  the 
manners  and  habits  of  Versailles,  France. 

They  dallied  in  French  philosophy  and 
told  the  world  that  they  were  trying  to  put 
into  effect  some  of  the  ideals  of  the  French 
writers.  Voltaire,  the  noted  French  cynic, 
was  entertained  for  months  by  Frederick 
the  Great;  Diderot,  one  of  the  radical 
editors  of  the  great  French  Encyclopaedia, 
lived  in  Russia  for  a  time  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Catherine  the  Great.  These 
despotic  monarchs  were  practising  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  in  government  which 
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Catherine  the  Great  (1729-1796) 

A  German  princess  who  became  ruler  of  Russia. 
Her  husband  ruled  as  Peter  III  for  a  few  months 
only  in  1762.  Then  she  followed  him  as  Cath¬ 
erine  II.  This  picture  is  from  the  painting  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Lampi  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
Florence,  Italy. 

might,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
been  of  great  importance  in  the  life  of 
Europe. 

What  the  Enlightened  Despots  Accom¬ 
plished.  Ruling  ostensibly  in  the  interests 
of  their  people,  the  monarchs  accomplished 
much  that  was  worth  while.  In  Prussia,  in 
Austria,  and  even  in  Russia  religious  free¬ 
dom  was  partly  attained.  The  control  of 
the  Church,  especially  of  the  monasteries, 
over  the  people  dwelling  upon  their  lands 
was  checked  in  many  places.  In  Austria 
under  Joseph  II,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa. 


serfdom  was  temporarily  abolished.  At¬ 
tempts  to  free  the  serfs  and  slaves  were 
made  elsewhere,  although  not  with  much 
effect. 

Equality  of  their  subjects  in  the  law 
courts  was  another  ideal  which  the  mon¬ 
archs  professed.  Equality  of  taxation  over 
all  classes  of  the  people  they  hoped  to  at¬ 
tain— but  never  accomplished.  Education, 
especially  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  was  promoted  everywhere.  And 
in  some  cases,  as  in  Austria,  the  ruler  urged 
universal  free  compulsory  education  of 
all  classes— an  ideal  not  reached  until  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  promotion  of  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  was  another  aim  of  the  despots,  and 
here  not  only  was  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  an  objective,  but  also  an  increase  in 
revenues,  since  heavier  taxes  could  be  col¬ 
lected  from  a  prosperous  country.  Swampy 
and  flooded  districts  were  drained  and  put 
to  the  raising  of  staple  crops;  a  more  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  the  land  was  encouraged  by 
the  adoption  of  new  crops  to  supplement 
the  older  three-crop  system. 

Potatoes  were  introduced— that  poor 
man’s  crop— and  improvements  were  made 
in  fruit  trees  and  in  breeding  cattle.  Silk 
cultivation,  already  an  important  industry 
in  France,  was  introduced  into  Prussia  and 
the  eastern  states.  Artisans  were  encour¬ 
aged  and  were  given  many  privileges  to 
keep  them  at  work.  Butter,  silk,  beer,  wool, 
and  many  other  domestic  productions  were 
favored  by  the  taxation  system,  which  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  foreign  competition.  By 
such  measures  the  monarchs  hoped  to  add 
to  the  wealth  of  their  kingdoms. 

What  the  Despots  Did  Not  Accomplish. 
Much  of  the  labor  of  the  enlightened 
despots  was  devoted  to  the  unifying  and 
centralizing  of  government  in  their  coun¬ 
tries.  They  refused  to  submit  to  any  check, 
from  a  legislature  or  representative  assem¬ 
bly,  upon  their  powers  of  taxation  and  of 
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lawmaking.  Their  proposed  reforms  were 
imposed  upon  a  people  who  sympathized 
but  little  with  them,  and  who  looked  upon 
each  new  ordinance  of  reform  as  something 
to  be  opposed  because  it  came  from  above 
and  was  forced  upon  them. 

More  than  this,  the  so-called  benevolent 
despots  may  sometimes,  indeed,  have  been 
benevolent;  but  at  all  times  they  were 
despots.  Professing  enlightenment,  they  ac¬ 
tually  ruled  with  great  tyranny.  Thousands 
of  soldiers,  for  instance,  were  hired  out  for 
money  by  German  princes  to  George  III 
of  England  to  conquer  his  revolting  col¬ 
onists.  “Coffee  smellers’’  searched  every 
household  in  Prussia  to  prevent  the  use 
of  smuggled  coffee.  Similar  measures  were 
adopted  to  obstruct  the  use  of  3,000  other 
articles  upon  which  the  heavy  duties  en¬ 
couraged  smuggling.  In  France  the  well- 
meaninff  Louis  XVI  had  neither  the  wit 

O 

nor  the  will  to  accomplish  needed  reforms. 
Russia  had  in  Catherine  the  Great  a  real 
autocrat,  who  imposed  the  degradation  of 
slavery  and  serfdom  upon  additional  mil¬ 
lions  of  her  subjects,  while  professing  to 
be  enlightened  by  the  radical  French  phi¬ 
losophers.  In  Russia,  in  Spain,  in  France 
the  reforms  were  merely  scraps  of  paper 
professing  a  pious  desire  which  was  never 
realized. 

The  Climax  of  Despotism:  the  Partition 
of  Poland.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
the  cynicism  and  hypocrisy  of  the  despots 
than  their  measures  for  the  parcelling  out 
of  Poland  among  the  three  states  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  Russia,  and  Austria.  An  independent 
country  with  an  interesting  career  behind 
it  was  prevented  by  its  neighbors  from 
amending  and  improving  its  constitution 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Instead  of  assisting  Poland,  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  aided  its  progress  toward 
anarchy,  and  then  used  this  anarchy  as  an 
excuse  for  seizing  its  territory. 

Conditions  in  Poland.  In  the  eighteenth 


century  Poland  was  approaching  a  crisis. 
Many  social  and  political  evils  had  to  be 
corrected  or  the  kingdom  would  come  to 
an  end.  The  monarchy  in  earlier  days  had 
been  nominally  an  elective  one,  but  was 
really  hereditary  and  many  valorous  kings 
had  ruled  the  country.  But  in  1572  the 
constitution  was  changed  and  Poland  be¬ 
came  in  theory  a  republic  with  an  elective 
king  who  possessed  very  little  authority. 
At  each  successive  election  the  candidate, 
usually  a  foreigner,  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
nounce  some  additional  power  until  the 
king  became  a  mere  figurehead  with  orna¬ 
mental  authority  only. 

Agriculture  was  the  principal  industry 
in  Poland.  It  was  directed  by  the  nobles 
and  squires,  who  held  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  on  their  estates  in  serfdom.  The 
nobles  maintained  huge  households  of  re¬ 
tainers  and  used  their  power  to  undermine 
the  unity  of  the  country.  The  absence  of 
a  middle  class  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
national  patriotism. 

To  these  evils  must  be  added  a  fatal 
weakness  in  the  scheme  of  government— 
the  liberum  veto  of  the  Polish  nobles. 
This  was  a  principle  of  the  national  con¬ 
stitution  by  which  any  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  noblemen  present  in  the  national 
assembly  could  prevent  all  action  by  that 
body.  Unanimity  was  required  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  any  law.  A  single  delegate  by  with¬ 
drawing  could  stop  all  work;  or  by  regis¬ 
tering  his  veto  could  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  measure  to  which  he  objected. 

The  Polish  nobles  were  brave  and  chiv¬ 
alrous;  they  were  patriotic  in  a  way,  but 
their  love  of  individual  liberty  was  greater 
than  their  respect  for  law  and  order.  The 
quarrels  among  themselves  opened  the  way 
for  foreign  occupation. 

The  Despots  Seize  Poland.  The  partition 
of  Poland  was  the  work  of  Catherine  of 
Russia,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  Maria 
Theresa  and  her  son  Joseph  of  Austria.  It 
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A  Cartoon  on  the  Partition  of  Poland 


The  Polish  king  is  trying  to  keep  his  crown  from  falling.  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia,  Joseph  II  of  Austria,  and  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
are  pointing  out  on  the  map  the  boundaries  of  Poland  as  divided  between 
them. 


is  useless  to  try  to  assess  the  guilt  of  each. 
Catherine  began  her  intrigues  in  Polish  af¬ 
fairs  as  early  as  1764;  Austria  later  sought 
to  annex  a  strip  of  Polish  territory  on  the 
claim  that  it  had  been  mortgaged  to  her; 
and  Frederick  saw  a  fine  opportunity  to 
gain  lands  for  himself  and  keep  the  peace 
between  Austria  and  Russia. 


In  1772  the  three  conspirators  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  amount  each 
should  take.  It  represented  about  one  third 
of  Poland  and  about  one  half  of  her  popu¬ 
lation.  Prussia,  while  acquiring  the  least 
territory,  got  the  greatest  population  and, 
besides,  the  Polish  lands  helped  to  round 
out  her  scattered  territories.  In  1793,  and 
later  in  1795,  the  three  allies  proceeded  to 
complete  their  work  of  partition.  By  the 
latter  date  all  of  Poland  had  been  occupied 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  state 
of  Poland  disappeared  from  the  map  of 
Europe,  not  to  be  restored  until  1918. 

Throughout  the  partition  intrigues,  no 
respect  was  paid  to  the  national  or  per¬ 
sonal  rights  of  the  Poles.  A  patriotic  up¬ 
rising  took  place  from  1792  to  1794  in 
which  Kosciuszko,  returning  with  honors 
from  the  American  Revolution,  played  a 
leading,  but  ineffective  part.  The  armies 
of  the  three  powers  invaded  Poland  and 
annexed  all  its  territory  to  their  own  lands. 
Horrible  massacres  attended  the  advance 
of  the  allied  armies.  Near  Warsaw  an  en- 
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gagement  with  the  Russians  resulted  in 
killing  12,000  Poles  and  taking  only  one 
man  prisoner!  The  independent  state  was 
overthrown  with  barbarities  which  showed 
how  thin  was  the  veneer  of  benevolence  in 


these  despots.  Given  the  hope  of  plunder, 
their  ideals  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
International  highwaymen  is  the  only 
name  which  adequately  describes  their  con¬ 
duct. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  would  you  characterize  the  benevo¬ 
lent  despots? 

2.  Outline  the  accomplishments  of  the  des¬ 
pots. 

3.  Sketch  the  failures  of  the  despots. 

4.  Why  was  Poland  a  prey  to  her  neigh¬ 
bors? 

5.  How  was  the  partition  of  Poland  accom¬ 
plished? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


enlightened  despots 
petty  principalities 
unanimity 
Voltaire 
smuggling 
Partition  of  Poland 


ordinance 

anarchy 

Kosciuszko 

cynicism 

liberum  veto 

Diderot 


Cartoons.  1.  A  Pole  denounces  the  liberum 
veto  as  Poland’s  destroyer. 

2.  Removing  the  chains  of  serfdom. 

3.  Prussian  “coffee  smellers.” 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  European  countries  ruled 
by  benevolent  despots  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

2.  The  three  j:>artitions  of  Poland. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Reasons  for  Poland’s  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  18th  century  to  revise  her  constitu¬ 
tion  and  secure  effective  government. 

2.  Circumstances  of  European  life  in  the 
18th  century  that  made  possible  the  period 
of  enlightened  despotism. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Remarkable  reign  of  Joseph 
II  of  Austria. 

2.  Accomplishments  that  earned  the  title 
of  “the  great”  for  Catherine  II  of  Russia. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  After  taking  stock  of  the  many 
fine  reforms  proposed  for  their  countries  by 
the  enlightened  despots,  explain  why  the  re¬ 
forms  usually  were  neither  popular  nor  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  people  whom  they  would 
benefit. 

Puzzler.  George  III  of  England  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  enlightened  despots  on  the 
Continent.  Why  was  not  he  one  also? 

Book  Reviews.  J.  Porter,  Thaddeus  of  War¬ 
saw;  E.  H.  Borne,  Poland,  the  Public  Inn; 
J.  F.  Bright,  Life  of  Maria  Theresa;  M.  M. 
Gardner,  Kosciuszko. 

Biography.  Kosciuszko. 
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Advanced.  G.  Bruun,  The  Enlightened  Des¬ 
pots;  A.  Hassall,  The  Balance  of  Power,  17 1 5- 
1789 ;  C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Political  and  Social  His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  Europe;  A.  H.  Johnson,  The 
Age  of  the  Enlightened  Despot;  W.  R.  Morfill, 
Poland;  }.  S.  Orvis,  Brief  History  of  Poland; 
W.  A.  Phillips,  Poland;  J.  H.  Robinson  and 
C.  A.  Beard,  The  Development  of  Modern 
Europe. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  R.  N.  Bain, 
Charles  XII;  A.  Birkhead,  Heroes  of  Modern 
Europe;  E.  H.  Borne,  Poland,  the  Public  Inn; 
J.  F.  Bright,  Life  of  Maria  Theresa;  M.  M. 
Gardner,  Kosciuszko;  J.  H.  Haaren  and  A. 
Poland,  Famous  Men  of  Modern  Times. 


UNIT  IX 


HOW  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  ENTERED  UPON 

COLONIAL  RIVALRIES 

1.  How  Portugal  and  Spain  Established  Colonies  Overseas 

2.  How  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  Occupied  Territory  Claimed 
by  Portugal  and  Spain 

3.  Why  England  Was  Victorious  in  the  Duel  with  France 

4.  What  the  Results  of  the  Expansion  Movement  Were 


PREVIEW 

In  this  unit  we  shall  discuss  the  first  great  expansion  of  Europe  into  the 
outer  world.  Since  the  days  of  Rome’s  greatness  the  vision  of  most  people 
had  been  bounded  by  the  confines  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  lands  in  Europe.  Of  course,  for  the  common  people,  geographical 
knowledge  was  still  more  limited;  few  ever  journeyed  out  of  the  parish  or 
district  in  which  they  were  born.  The  “short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor’’ 
were  written  in  each  parish  or  manor  without  contact  with  the  strange  out¬ 
side  world.  The  educated  person  or  the  merchant,  however,  had  some  ideas 
about  Asia  whence  came  spices  and  pearls,  and  about  Africa,  the  homeland 
of  the  Negro. 

The  Age  of  Discovery  changed  entirely  this  outlook  on  life.  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  the  eastern  islands  were  added  to  European  knowledge.  Africa,  at 
least  along  its  coasts,  became  known  to  mariners.  America,  North  and  South, 
was  revealed  to  the  Old  World.  Even  Australia  was  discovered  later.  What 
was  more  important,  Europeans  were  not  satisfied  with  finding  out  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  strange  places.  Scientific  geographical  knowledge  was  not  the  principal 
aim  of  the  explorers.  They  went  out  to  these  new  lands  in  order  to  find  spices , 
or  gold,  or  slaves,  or  ivory,  or  furs,  or  fish.  Many  went  to  avoid  religious  per¬ 
secution  at  home  and  really  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed.  Others 
were  anxious  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity.  Eventually  the  various 
European  states  engaged  in  a  national  rivalry,  each  struggling  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  colonial  empire. 

Portugal,  favored  by  its  position  on  the  Atlantic,  first  engaged  in  discov¬ 
eries.  Her  mariners  sailed  down  the  African  coast  year  after  year,  until 
finally  they  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  entered  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
visited  the  places  where  the  precious  spices  grew.  And  about  the  same  time 
another  Portuguese  fleet  touched  upon  the  South  American  coast  of  Brazil. 

Spain  came  next  in  order  in  making  discoveries.  The  Italian,  Columbus, 
disgruntled  at  the  actions  of  the  Portuguese  king,  had  sailed  for  Spam  and 
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his  later  voyage  to  America  brought  renown  to  the  country  and  to  the  mon- 
archs  who  helped  him. 

The  Dutch  were  the  third  colonizing  power.  Struggling  to  be  independent 
from  Philip  II  of  Spain,  they  naturally  attacked  the  distant  trade  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  occupied  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa  and  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  English  and  French  entered  the  colonial  world  about  one  hundred 
years  after  Spain  and  Portugal  had  begun  their  discoveries.  By  this  time,  the 
two  older  colonizing  powers  had  lost  their  vigor;  they  could  do  little  to 
prevent  the  English  and  French  from  entering  the  regions  that  they  had 
attempted  to  close  to  others.  The  English  and  French  seized  islands  in  the 
West  Indies;  they  established  trading  centers  in  India,  and  built  up  pros¬ 
perous  settlements  on  the  mainland  of  North  America.  Thereafter  there  arose 
a  bitter  rivalry  between  these  two  younger  colonizing  nations,  and  in  this 
conflict  the  English  were  victorious.  By  the  end  of  this  period,  the  English, 
conquerors  on  land  and  sea,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire 
in  America  and  India. 

Europe’s  languages,  religion,  art,  literature,  and  government  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world  during  the  age  of  discovery  and 
colonization.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  English  colonies  of  North  America, 
there  was  simply  a  transplanting  of  European  peoples  with  all  the  culture 
of  the  homeland.  In  others,  as  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Central  and  South 
America,  there  was  a  spreading  out  of  European  culture  over  a  great  mass 
of  mixed  peoples— Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  In  still  others,  as  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  English  India,  European  culture  was  confined  to  the 
small  number  of  Europeans  who  actually  resided  among  the  millions  of 
subordinate  peoples. 


UNIT  IX 


HOW  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  ENTERED  UPON 

COLONIAL  RIVALRIES 

1.  How  Portugal  and  Spain  Established  Colonies  Overseas 


Eastern  Travels  of  the  Italians.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Crusades,  European  explo¬ 
rations  and  trade  took  an  easterly  direction. 
Explorers  sought  in  the  lands  of  the  rising 
sun  those  opportunities  for  adventure  and 
profit  which  the  homelands  did  not  fur¬ 
nish;  and  missionaries  from  Rome,  espe¬ 
cially  Franciscan  friars,  traveled  into  far 
India  and  farther  China  to  spread  the  mes- 


Canale  Del  Rimedio,  Venice 

Venice,  built  on  a  cluster  of  islands,  has  canals 
for  its  principal  streets,  and  more  bridges  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world. 
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sage  of  Christianity.  Following  the  mission¬ 
aries  came  the  traders,  who  brought  back 
to  Italy  not  only  the  silks,  spices,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  of  the  East,  but  also  rude  maps, 
detailed  itineraries  of  their  journeys,  brief 
vocabularies  of  eastern  languages,  and  other 
useful  items  for  the  eastern  trader.  Al¬ 
though  much  of  this  information  was  kept 
closely  guarded  as  trade  secrets,  it  seems  to 
have  been  accessible  to  the  prospective 
traveler. 

Marco  Polo  Shows  One  Way  to  Reach 
China.  The  most  noted  of  the  Eastern  trav¬ 
elers  was  Marco  Polo  (p.  194),  who  spent 
many  years  in  Asia.  There  he  became  ad¬ 
viser  and  ambassador  to  the  Grand  Khan 
of  China  and  amassed  much  wealth.  At 
length  he  left  the  ruler’s  service  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Venice,  where  he  had  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  people  to  believe  his  sto¬ 
ries,  until  he  showed  the  precious  stones 
which  he  had  stowed  away  in  the  hems 
of  his  garments.  Later,  he  was  taken  cap¬ 
tive  in  a  local  war  and  held  a  prisoner  in 
Genoa,  where  he  dictated  an  account  of 
his  travels  to  a  fellow  prisoner. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  greatest  traveler  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  accounts  of  the 
twenty  years  spent  in  Asia  are  unique.  He 
tells  in  great  detail  of  the  countries  he 
passed  through  in  Asia  until  he  reached 
Pekin;  he  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
life  in  the  capital  city;  and  he  recounts  his 
varied  experiences  in  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  and  upon  his  voyage  homeward.  Other 
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travelers  may  have  journeyed  farther  or 
reached  more  out-of-the-way  places,  but  no 
one  else  had  the  ability  to  relate  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  dramatic  form  which 
Marco  Polo  used.  His  story  was  soon  copied 
in  manuscript  and  much  later  was  printed 
in  many  editions.  One  of  these,  in  Latin, 
with  manuscript  notes  on  scores  of  pages, 
belonged  to  Columbus  and  shows  how  care¬ 
fully  he  studied  the  narrative  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessor. 

Trade  with  the  East  Is  Deranged  by  the 
Turks.  The  Ottoman  Turks,  living  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  1300,  began  a  conquest 
of  the  Levantine  region.  In  a  century  and 
a  half  they  obtained  control  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Aegean  Islands,  and  Constantinople.  Bar¬ 
barous  in  habits,  the  Turks  cared  little  for 
trade.  They  plundered  the  traders  and  their 
ships.  They  allowed  what  little  commerce 
survived  to  be  carried  on  only  under  hu¬ 
miliating  conditions.  The  Italian  cities, 
especially  Venice,  suffered  greatly  from  the 
Turks  and  turned  their  enemies  to  the 

o 

routes  of  trade  southeast  of  Asia  Minor. 
But  here,  too,  the  Turks  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  their  power  and  their  contempt  for 
trade.  By  1517  they  occupied  Syria  and 
Egypt  and  still  further  checked  the  flow 
of  eastern  goods  to  the  West.  All  the  Italian 
cities  shared  in  these  disasters.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  reasons  for  the  decline  of 
Italy,  but  the  most  important  of  all  was 
this  interference  with  her  eastern  trade 
connections. 

Geographical  Discoveries  Due  to  the 
Italians.  The  mariner’s  compass  was 
adopted  by  the  Italians,  as  we  have  learned, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Like  the  first  use  of  gunpowder,  paper,  or 
Arabic  numerals,  we  have  no  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  earliest  use  of  the  compass. 
Originally  it  was  a  bit  of  magnetized  iron, 
floating  on  a  piece  of  straw  in  a  bowl  of 
water.  Trusting  to  the  magnetic  needle, 
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sailors  could  venture  out  of  sight  of  land 
when  they  so  desired,  feeling  sure  of  the 
direction  of  their  course. 

The  Italians  had  also  developed  the  art 
of  map  making,  and  drew  rude  charts  as 
sailing  directions  for  their  mariners.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  portray  the  entire  world, 
but  simply  the  coasts  of  known  regions, 
especially  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  in 
this  respect  they  were  wonderfully  exact. 
Genoa  was  the  chief  city  for  the  production 
of  charts,  and  it  was  natural  that  Columbus, 
who  tvas  born  there,  should  early  turn  his 
attention  to  navigation  and  chart  making. 

While  the  compass  showed  the  direction 
of  a  voyage,  it  could  not  indicate  the  lati¬ 
tude  or  longitude  of  the  vessel.  Latitude 
at  that  time  Avas  determined  by  the  cross¬ 
staff  or  astrolabe,  which  measured  the 
height  of  the  sun  or  the  North  Star;  and  a 
reference  of  this  height  to  the  very  sim¬ 
ple  tables  of  the  day  gave  the  approximate 
latitude.  There  Avas  no  Avay,  hoAvever,  for 
arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  lon¬ 
gitude. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  longitude  of  a  ship  Avas  ascer¬ 
tained  by  “dead  reckoning,”  that  is  by 
keeping  a  more  or  less  accurate  record  of 
the  rate  of  speed  and  the  direction  of  the 
course.  Such  estimates  were  frequently  at 
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The  Map  Maker 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


European  geographers  mapped  the  world  as  they  believed  it  to  be.  In  the  foreground 
can  be  seen  an  elementary  compass— a  magnetic  lodestone  on  a  board  which  floats  in  water. 
The  instruments  seen  here  made  possible  the  expansion  of  Europe. 


fault.  La  Salle,  floating  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  1682,  accurately  determined  the 
latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
could  not  get  its  longitude.  Coming  back 
by  water  years  afterwards,  he  reached  the 
proper  latitude  in  Texas,  but  never  could 
find  the  great  river  down  which  he  had 
journeyed.  What  happened  to  La  Salle  also 
befell  many  other  mariners  on  the  high  seas 
long  before  and  after  his  day.  Many  vessels 
were  shipwrecked  because  of  ignorance  of 
the  longitude  of  their  position.  Not  until 
the  invention  of  the  sextant,  years  later, 
could  vessels  be  protected  against  such 
disasters. 

The  Italians  Knew  That  the  Earth  Was 
Round.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth  was  as¬ 
serted  by  Greek  philosophers  who  lived 
more  than  five  centuries  before  Christ.  It 
was  generally  accepted  by  Roman  writers 
who  drew  maps  showing  the  known  sur¬ 


face  of  the  globe.  But  during  the  Middle 
Ages  such  knowledge  was,  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree,  lost,  although  always  there  were  a 
few  thinkers  who  accepted  the  theory. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  the  ancient 
writings  were  studied  anew,  and,  among 
educated  people,  the  roundness  of  the  earth 
was  accepted  as  a  fact.  Maps  showing  the 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  even 
globes  representing  the  earth  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  study  of  mariners.  Columbus, 
late  in  life,  could  say,  “I  have  always  read 
that  the  world,  comprising  the  land  and 
the  water,  is  spherical,  as  is  testified  by  the 
investigations  of  Ptolemy  and  others.” 
Many  astronomers  and  mariners  shared  his 
belief,  although  none  but  himself  was  will¬ 
ing  to  stake  life  and  reputation  upon  it. 

The  real  difficulty  facing  the  explorers 
was  found  in  the  myths  and  superstitions 
of  this  time,  which  prevented  the  common 
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sailors  from  joining  voyages  of  discovery. 
The  ocean  was  boiling  hot  at  the  equator; 
there  were  strange  monsters  on  land  and 
sea;  when  one  sailed  down  the  slope  of 
the  globe,  there  was  no  power  to  pull  him 
back;  Satan  conspired  with  treacherous 
winds  and  currents  to  prevent  the  return 
of  mariners  who  invaded  his  domain.  Such 
beliefs  tied  down  many  a  sailor  to  the  old 
and  well-known  routes  of  trade. 

The  Centers  of  Exploration  Shift  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic.  About 
the  time  that  the  Italian  cities  were  having 
trouble  with  the  Turks,  a  new  competitor 
for  their  trade  appeared  in  the  West  in 
Portugal.  With  a  mountainous  country  un¬ 
suited  for  agriculture,  and  with  Spanish 
enemies  on  land,  Portugal  was  forced  to 
turn  her  energies  to  the  sea.  With  Genoa, 
with  England,  and  with  the  Dutch  and 
Flemings,  Portugal  carried  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  commerce.  Soon  this  trade  was  to 
expand  and  the  Atlantic  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  a  water¬ 
way  for  commerce.  A  new  era  was  about  to 
begin  and  Portugal  was  to  play  a  glorious 
part,  although  only  a  brief  one,  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  exploration,  discovery,  and  trade. 

Explorations  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navi¬ 
gator.  In  Portugal  a  younger  son  of  the  king 
took  up  the  work  of  exploration  and  won 
for  himself  the  name  of  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator.  He  called  into  his  service  the 
principal  map  makers  of  the  neighboring 
countries;  he  trained  his  sailors  in  the  art 
of  navigation;  and  he  encouraged  his  cap¬ 
tains  in  their  voyages  of  discovery.  At  his 
residence  on  the  most  southwestward  point 
of  Portugal  he  established  a  dockyard  and 
a  naval  arsenal,  where  his  ships— sometimes 
as  many  as  thirty— might  be  fitted  out  for 
their  exploring  voyages. 

His  captains  discovered,  or  occupied 
anew,  the  Azores  Islands,  the  Madeira 
Islands,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  competed  with  Spain  for  the 


Canary  Islands.  They  proceeded  down  the 
African  coast,  each  mariner  going  a  little 
farther  than  his  predecessors  until,  by  the 
close  of  Prince  Henry’s  life,  the  coast  had 
been  explored  almost  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  And  Prince  Henry  did  more  than 
this.  At  his  death  in  1460  he  had  instilled 
a  spirit  of  adventure  and  daring  in  the 
Portuguese  mariners;  he  had  pointed  the 
way  down  the  African  coast  as  a  possible 
route  to  the  East  Indies.  The  later  voyages 
of  discovery  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  and 
Vasco  da  Gama,  and,  indeed,  of  Columbus 
and  Magellan,  were  largely  the  resnlt  of 
his  plans  and  activities. 

Portuguese  Captains  Tap  the  Wealth 
of  the  East.  Year  after  year  Portuguese 
captains  sailed  down  the  African  coast. 
When,  after  crossing  the  equator,  the  North 
Star  disappeared  and  the  southern  constel¬ 
lations  came  into  sight,  the  mariners  were 
puzzled  and  for  a  time  their  advance  was 
checked.  But  a  new  king  of  Portugal  came 
to  their  aid.  A  royal  council  was  organized 
to  study  the  southern  skies  and  arrange  a 
series  of  charts  from  which  to  indicate  the 
latitude  of  a  ship’s  position.  Lisbon  now 
was  crowded  with  sea  captains,  map  mak¬ 
ers,  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  eager  to 
share  in  their  work  of  discovery. 

The  advance  down  the  African  coast 
continued.  In  1486  Diaz  rounded  the  south¬ 
ernmost  cape,  which  he  called  the  Cape 
of  Storms,  and  sailed  500  miles  beyond  on 
the  way  to  India,  until  stopped  by  the 
fears  of  his  superstitious  sailors.  Although 
the  southern  point  of  Africa  was  renamed 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  king  of 
Portugal,  little  further  advance  toward 
India  was  made  for  a  decade.  During  this 
time  Columbus  had  made  his  famous  voy¬ 
age.  Goaded  on  by  this  discovery,  King 
Emanuel  of  Portugal  prepared  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  sail  east  to  the  Indies.  Under 
da  Gama  the  fleet  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1498  and  reached  the  west 
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Vasco  da  Gama 

Portuguese  navigator,  who  discovered  the  all¬ 
water  route  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

coast  of  India.  Here,  after  considerable 
trouble  with  the  natives,  he  loaded  his  ship 
with  the  products  of  the  East  and  sailed 
toward  home.  Two  and  a  half  years  after 
his  departure  he  landed  again  in  Portugal 
with  a  cargo  worth  sixty  times  what  the 
expedition  had  cost!  No  wonder  that  the 
king,  after  making  da  Gama  a  noble,  should 
assume  for  himself  the  title,  “Lord  of  the 
Conquest,  Navigation,  and  Commerce  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  China”!  In 
Venice  the  populace  was  thunderstruck  at 
the  news,  and  regarded  the  event  as  the 
worst  that  could  happen  for  their  republic. 


Expansion  of  Portuguese  Trade  and 
Commerce.  The  voyage  of  da  Gama  was 
followed  in  1500  by  the  preparation  of  a 
large  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels,  which  sailed 
for  the  Indies  by  a  new  route,  far  to  the 
westward  of  Africa.  Much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  commander,  Cabral,  they  saw  land 
on  the  starboard  side.  It  was  what  is  now 
known  as  Brazil.  Impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  discovery,  Cabral  sent  one 
of  his  ships  back  to  Portugal  with  the  news. 
The  incident  shows  clearly  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Brazil  was  a  logical  sequence  of 
the  voyages  of  exploration  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
would  have  come  whether  Columbus  had 
made  his  voyage  or  not. 

At  the  end  of  his  trip,  Cabral  began  in 
the  East  Indies  that  series  of  contests  with 
the  natives,  especially  the  Mohammedans, 
which  marked  the  whole  history  of  the 
Portuguese  Empire.  He  and  his  successors 
extended  Portuguese  control  over  the  coasts 
of  India,  the  strait  of  Malacca,  the  islands 
of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  at  length  to  the 
famous  Spice  Islands  (Moluccas) .  By  1515 
over  15,000  miles  of  coast— around  Africa, 
in  India,  and  in  the  East  Indies— were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Portuguese.  Their  forts  and 
shelter-ports  were  located  where  they 
would  be  of  most  service.  In  this  “age  of 
the  heroes”  both  commerce  and  religion 
aided  the  Portuguese  in  their  violent  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  Mohammedan  traders  in 
the  East.  With  terrible  vengeance  the  fleets 
of  Portugal  maintained  themselves  and 
established  an  empire  which  lasted  for 
a  hundred  years. 

How  Portugal  Used  Its  New  Monopoly 
of  Trade.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  voy¬ 
age  of  da  Gama,  Portugal  attained  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade.  The 
pepper  trade,  once  controlled  by  Venice, 
was  now  in  Portuguese  hands.  The  price 
of  pepper  was  reduced  by  one  half,  and 
yet  yielded  a  profit  of  85  per  cent.  The 
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other  spices,  the  price  of  which  had  some¬ 
times  been  raised  by  merchants  at  Alex¬ 
andria  to  270  per  cent  above  their  cost  in 
India,  furnished  another  commercial  ad¬ 
vantage  for  Portugal.  The  old  monopolies 
of  the  Italian  cities  disappeared  and  Por¬ 
tugal  became  the  fortune-favored  successor. 
How  did  she  make  use  of  this  new  mo¬ 
nopoly? 

Portugal  possessed  few  industries;  she 
had  few  articles  which  coidd  be  used  for 
trade  in  the  East.  What  little  industry  the 
country  possessed  tended  to  disappear  with 
the  driving  out  of  the  Jews  in  1496  and  the 
massacre  of  the  remaining  ones  in  1506, 
while  the  extension  of  Negro  slavery  caused 
manual  labor  to  be  looked  upon  as  menial 
and  debasing.  At  the  height  of  its  power 
Lisbon  was  a  great  metropolis  dealing  in 
Indian  textiles,  silks,  spices,  pearls,  ivory, 
gold  dust,  sugar,  wine,  and  tropical  fruits. 

But  in  exchange  for  these  articles  she 
was  dependent  upon  the  goods  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  England,  and  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries.  Even  in  Lisbon  these  foreigners  were 
allowed  to  maintain  offices  and  conduct 
trade,  while  the  Portuguese  were  satisfied 
with  merely  keeping  to  themselves  the 
secrets  of  the  various  routes  to  the  East. 
The  real  profits  of  the  eastern  trade  went 
to  the  foreigners,  who  made  the  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  which  the  East  demanded  in 
exchange  for  its  spices,  silks,  and  pearls. 
The  Portuguese  prized  only  the  precious 
metals  and  the  country  produced  few  ar¬ 
ticles  to  exchange  for  them.  The  gold 
and  silver  revenue  was  wasted  on  foreign 
wars,  particularly  in  the  East,  or  lavished 
on  the  Church  and  its  vast  monastic  es¬ 
tablishments  until  one  tenth  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  was  said  to  be  members  of  the  clergy. 

Then,  too,  the  empire  of  Portugal  was 
a  warlike  one,  and  its  governors  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  constant  wars  with  native  rulers. 
Portuguese  officials  were  located  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  home  country  and 
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The  Explorers 

The  search  for  new  lands  continued  into  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

little  control  could  be  exercised  over  them. 
Though  the  empire  boasted  of  containing 
no  less  than  thirty-two  foreign  kingdoms 
and  more  than  four  hundred  fortresses, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  and  governing  this 
was  greater  than  its  profits.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  home  country  was  reduced 
from  about  2,000,000  in  1500  to  not  much 
more  than  1,000,000  in  1586.  And  with 
this  reduction  went  an  increase  in  political 
chicanery. 

The  later  kings  were  incompetent,  and 
gave  no  general  oversight  to  colonial  af¬ 
fairs.  Dishonesty,  strife,  corrupt  govern¬ 
ment  were  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
colonial  business.  Within  a  hundred  years 
nine  governors  were  imprisoned  or  sent 
home  in  chains.  And  yet  the  system  was  not 
improved.  Each  year  showed  the  empire 
losing  its  influence  until,  after  1600,  the 
conquest  of  the  Portuguese  East  by  the 
Dutch  was  easy  and  quick. 

Spain’s  Entrance  into  the  Field  of  Ex¬ 
ploration.  Christopher  Columbus  was  born 
in  Genoa  at  an  uncertain  date,  perhaps 
1451.  His  father  was  an  artisan,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  the  boy  a  good  education,  for 
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Columbus  and  Queen  Isabella 

Christopher  Columbus,  seeking  aid  to  finance  his  westward  voyage,  explains  his  ideas  to  Queen  Isabella 

of  Spain. 


he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  read  Latin 
and  modern  languages.  He  went  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  during  his  life 
visited  most  sections  of  the  known  world. 
The  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa,  the  islands  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  including  perhaps  Iceland,  the 
coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  France  were 
all  included  in  his  voyages.  Then  too,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Portuguese  mar¬ 
iner  and  received  that  captain’s  logbooks 
and  charts  as  a  dowry  with  his  wife. 

Other  incidents  turned  his  attention 
to  a  western  route  to  the  Indies.  Carved 
wood  and  other  floating  objects  from  the 
west  had  been  discovered  in  the  Madeira 
Islands  where  he  had  spent  many  days.  His 
reading  of  Marco  Polo  and  other  travels 
convinced  him  that  Japan  lay  across  the 
ocean  from  Europe.  Letters  from  geog¬ 
raphers,  his  own  studies  in  map  making, 
and  the  many  current  stories  of  sea  cap¬ 
tains  all  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  In 


time,  Columbus  became  a  man  with  one 
fixed  idea— that  the  earth  was  round  and 
consequently  that  Asia  could  be  reached 
by  sailing  west  across  the  Atlantic. 

For  ten  years  Columbus  and  his  brother 
frequented  the  courts  of  western  Europe 
in  vain  attempts  to  get  royal  support  for 
his  venture.  Portugal,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  visited  but  with  no  promise  of 
help.  The  king  of  Portugal  secretly  sent 
out  a  captain  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
Columbus’  ideas,  who  returned  without 
reaching  the  western  lands.  When  he 
learned  of  this  expedition,  Columbus  in 
disgust  left  Portugal  and  spent  the  next 
eight  years  in  Spain.  Here  his  life  was  one 
of  hope  and  despair,  of  promises  freely 
given  but  not  fulfilled,  and  of  great  de¬ 
mands  made  by  Columbus  which  the 
Crown  would  not  grant.  It  is  the  typical 
picture  of  the  man  with  a  vision  striving 
to  get  his  contemporaries  to  see  things  as 
he  does.  At  last  he  succeeded.  The  Spanish 
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Columbus’  Ships 


Reproductions  of  the  Santa  Maria,  Pinta,  and  Nina  were  built  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  for 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  ships  were  towed  across 
the  ocean  to  New  York  and  reached  Chicago  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


monarchs,  Kino-  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isa- 

7  o  -S* 

bella,  granted  the  extraordinary  powers  and 
titles  Columbus  demanded  for  himself,  and 
three  small  ships  were  fitted  out.  On  August 
3,  1492,  the  fleet  left  on  a  voyage  which 
brought  Columbus  undying  renown,  made 
Spain  a  great  colonizing  power,  and  changed 
the  whole  course  of  the  world’s  history. 

Columbus  Discovers  the  East  Indies— 
So  He  Thought.  For  thirty-six  days  Colum¬ 
bus  and  his  men  sailed  west  through  un¬ 
known  seas,  and  on  October  12,  when  al¬ 
most  ready  to  turn  back  in  despair,  they 
sighted  a  small  island  in  the  Bahama  group, 
which  they  named  San  Salvador,  but  which 
is  now  known  as  Watling’s  Island.  Proceed¬ 
ing  thence  to  the  southwest,  Columbus 
cruised  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Cuba 
and  Santo  Domingo.  On  the  latter  island  he 
left  a  portion  of  his  men  in  a  rudely-con¬ 
structed  fort  and  then  returned  to  Spain, 
taking  with  him  specimens  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  a  few  natives  whom  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king  for  baptism.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  almost  royal  honors  by  Fer¬ 


dinand  and  Isabella.  The  Spanish  mon¬ 
archs  made  immediate  preparations  for  a 
great  expedition  to  occupy  the  newfound 
lands.  Columbus  was  given  seventeen  ships 
and  1,500  men  with  which  he  set  out  on 
his  second  voyage  in  September,  1493.  He 
coasted  through  the  Lesser  Antilles  and 
finally  anchored  off  the  site  of  the  fort 
built  in  Santo  Domingo  on  the  first  voyage. 
The  fort  had  been  burnt  and  no  trace 
could  be  found  of  the  forty  men  he  had 
left  there.  It  was  the  first  of  many  similar 
calamities  in  the  early  history  of  America. 

Two  other  voyages  were  undertaken  by 
Columbus.  On  the  third  he  touched  the 
shore  line  of  South  America,  and  on  the 
fourth  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  In  all  his  explorations  Colum¬ 
bus  believed  he  had  found,  not  a  new  con¬ 
tinent,  but  the  islands  off  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Asia.  He  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
new  regions  were  only  a  few  days’  journey 
from  Cipango  and  other  places  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo. 

The  voyage  of  Columbus  was  in  one  re- 
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Courtesy  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Return  of  Columbus 

This  is  the  conception  of  the  nineteenth-century  French  artist,  Delacroix,  of  Columbus  returning 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  after  his  discovery  of  America. 


spect  unnecessary  for  discovering  the  New 
World.  We  have  seen  how  the  fleet  of 
Cabral  touched  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  1500. 
Others  without  doubt  would  have  followed, 
and  South  America  might  have  been  solely 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese.  But  in  another 
sense  the  voyage  of  Columbus  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  history.  It  was  based,  not 
upon  experience  as  were  those  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  but  upon  an  idea.  For  the  truth 
of  this  idea  Columbus  risked  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  mariners.  More  than  this, 
his  reputation  was  staked  on  his  belief  that 
the  world  was  round.  Wealth  or  poverty, 
renown  or  discredit,  immortality  or  name¬ 
less  death,  all  were  involved  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Columbus  to  sail  the  western 
seas. 


The  Rapid  Development  of  the  Spanish 
Empire.  Within  four  years  after  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo  (Hispaniola  or  Little  Spain)  was 
settled  by  Spaniards.  The  other  large 
islands  were  soon  overrun  and  occupied  by 
cruel  searchers  for  gold  or  by  slave  hunt¬ 
ers.  By  1511  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba  had  been  settled.  Within  a  very  few 
years  the  native  population  of  Indians  on 
these  islands  was  almost  annihilated  by  the 
harsh  measures  of  the  concpierors,  who  then 
resorted  to  Negro  slaves  from  Africa  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  labor  needed  in  the  mines  or  on 
their  plantations. 

From  the  islands,  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  to  explore  the  mainland  and  to  con¬ 
quer  the  native  states  that  were  found 
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From  the  painting  by  Powell  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington 

De  Soto  Discovers  the  Mississippi  River 


After  taking  part  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Hernando  de  Soto  returned  to  Spain.  Soon 
he  came  back  to  America,  this  time  seeking  gold  on  the  northern  continent.  With  many 
followers  he  reached  the  Mississippi  River  in  1541.  The  next  year  he  died  of  fever,  and 
his  body,  weighted  with  sand,  was  buried  in  the  river. 


there.  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  in  his  attempts 
in  Florida,  but  Cortez  had  amazing  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Mexico.  He  conquered  the  Aztec 
Empire  and  amassed  great  stores  of  gold 
and  silver.  To  the  southward  Balboa  dis¬ 
covered  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Pizarro,  ven¬ 
turing  out  on  that  sea,  overran  the  Inca 
Empire  in  Peru  and  added  still  more  to 
the  great  flood  of  precious  metals  pouring 
into  the  coffers  of  Spain.  What  Cortez  and 
Pizarro  had  done  in  the  south,  other  Span¬ 
ish  explorers  attempted  in  the  north— but 
here  they  failed.  Narvaez,  de  Soto,  Friar 
Marcos,  and  Coronado  traversed  a  large 
part  of  what  is  now  the  southern  United 
States  but  failed  to  find  any  well-developed 
Indian  civilization  or  supplies  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Spanish  Disregard  for  the  American 
Natives.  The  Spanish  policy  toward  the  na¬ 


tives  in  the  West  Indies  was  selfish  and 
brutal,  resulting  in  their  almost  complete 
destruction.  And  the  commercial  policy  of 
Spain  toward  the  Spanish  settlers  was  not 
much  more  enlightened.  Their  trade  was 
limited  to  only  one  port  in  Spain;  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  islands  was  closely  restricted; 
and  the  internal  government  was  auto¬ 
cratic. 

On  the  mainland,  however,  the  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  was  more  humane,  al¬ 
though  of  course  directed  to  the  greatest 
possible  production  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
Indians  were  collected  into  villages.  Many 
were  converted  to  Christianity;  their 
heathen  practices  were  prohibited,  and  they 
were  given  some  training  in  industry  and 
in  Spanish  ways  of  doing  things. 

Indian  villages  were  organized  with  local 
elective  magistrates  chosen  in  the  presence 
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of  the  priest.  No  Spaniard,  except  the  pas¬ 
tor,  nor  any  Negro  or  mulatto  was  allowed 
to  reside  in  the  native  villages.  The  priests 
compelled  the  Indians  to  respect  marriage 
customs  and  held  schools  for  teaching  the 
Spanish  language. 

But  this  Indian  policy  was  also  directed 
toward  tribute  and  forced  labor.  While 
Indian  slavery  was  forbidden,  the  natives 
were  required  to  work  in  the  mines  for 
certain  fixed  periods.  In  Peru,  not  more 
than  one  seventh  of  the  native  population 
could  be  required  to  give  forced  labor  at 
any  one  time,  while  in  Mexico  such  forced 
labor  was  required  of  only  four  per  cent 
of  the  Indian  population.  But  by  such 
means  the  annual  output  of  the  mines  was 
maintained  throughout  the  colonial  period. 

Treasures  Obtained  by  Spain  from 
America.  Little  in  the  way  of  the  precious 
metals  was  obtained  from  the  West  Indies; 
but  in  Mexico  and  Peru  the  Spaniards 
were  astonishingly  successful.  How  much 
gold  and  silver  they  obtained  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  never  know.  We  get  only  rough  esti¬ 
mates  or  suggestions  as  to  the  great  mass 
of  precious  metals  which  enriched  the 
home  country  and  the  colonists.  Perhaps 
two  billion  dollars’  worth  of  registered  gold 
and  silver  (that  is,  recorded  so  that  the 
king’s  one  fifth  might  be  ascertained  and 
paid)  was  seized  from  the  natives  or  mined 
during  the  first  hundred  years  of  colonial 
existence.  This  amount,  an  average  of 
20,000,000  dollars  a  year,  does  not  take  into 
account  the  great  sums  which  must  have 
been  obtained  by  secret  means  and  for 
which  no  report  was  made  to  the  king. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  production  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  had  long  passed  its  peak,  the  king’s  one 
fifth  was  still  estimated  at  7,500,000  dollars 
a  year. 

Magellan  Proves  that  the  World  Is 
Round.  During  the  period  of  exploration 
the  first  around-the-world  voyage  was  ac¬ 


complished.  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  navigator,  offered  his  services  to 
Spain.  In  1519  he  received  the  command  of 
five  ships  and  started  out  on  one  of  the 
most  daring  voyages  in  history.  He  sailed 
westward,  entered  the  strait  since  called  by 
his  name,  and  sailed  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  trip  was  marked  by  thrilling  experi¬ 
ences,  mutiny,  and  starvation.  When  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  reached,  Magellan 
lost  his  life  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives. 
Only  one  of  his  vessels  completed  the 
journey.  In  1522  Magellan’s  flagship,  the 
Victoria,  reached  Spain  with  eighteen  men 
out  of  the  original  205.  But  the  globe  had 
been  circumnavigated. 

The  Special  Preserves  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  For  about  a  century  after  the  days 
of  the  discoverers,  the  home  countries  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula  maintained  their  mo¬ 
nopoly  over  the  seas  and  lands  which  they 
had  occupied.  Thousands  of  miles  of  sea- 
coast  and  hundreds  of  forts,  harbors,  and 
commercial  stations  marked  the  Portuguese 
Empire.  It  was  indeed  an  empire  rotting  at 
the  core,  and  India  was  called  “the  mother 
of  villains  and  the  stepmother  of  honest 
men.”  But  this  did  not  become  apparent  un¬ 
til  the  Dutch  made  their  thrusts  at  its  heart. 
In  the  same  fashion  Spain  had  acquired 
control  of  the  West  Indian  islands;  of  Peru, 
as  most  of  South  America  was  called;  and 
of  New  Spain,  as  the  regions  in  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  what  is  now  the 
southern  United  States  were  designated. 
Within  these  limits  no  foreigner  nor  any 
unlicensed  Spaniard  could  travel  or  trade. 

The  sailing  directions  of  the  spice  fleet 
from  the  Portuguese  East,  and  of  the  ships 
carrying  gold  and  silver  from  the  Spanish 
West,  were  kept  secret.  Few  interloping 
captains  could  discover  them.  Many  gal¬ 
leons,  however,  were  captured.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  sailed  around  the  world  in 
1577-1580,  and  others  continually  sought 
these  vessels.  Yet  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
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the  lanes  of  trade  were  kept  close  in  the 
hands  of  these  two  countries.  This  monop¬ 
oly,  with  all  the  profit  it  brought,  was  an 
incentive  to  others  to  break  into  the 
guarded  regions,  and  once  the  way  was 
known  it  was  not  difficult  to  follow  it  to 


success.  The  great  victories  of  the  Dutch, 
English  and  French  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  the  English  and  French  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  on  the  mainland  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  finally  broke  the  long  and  exclusive 
monopoly  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  was  trade  with  the  East  so  valuable 
to  Europe? 

2.  How  did  Turkish  conquests  affect  Ital¬ 
ian  cities? 

3.  Explain  the  aids  to  navigation  known 
to  sailors  about  1500. 

4.  Why  was  Portugal  destined  to  play  a 
glorious  part  in  explorations? 

5.  Describe  the  Portuguese  explorations. 

6.  Why  was  Portugal’s  empire  short-lived? 

7.  Enumerate  the  reasons  for  Columbus’ 
idea  of  a  western  voyage. 

8.  Describe  Columbus’  voyages;  their  re¬ 
sults. 

9.  How  far  did  the  love  of  gold  account  for 
Spanish  exploration  and  conquest? 

10.  Upon  what  factors  did  the  success  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  depend? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Marco  Polo 

astrolabe 

Cabral 

chicanery 

Ottoman  Turks 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

dowry 

Diaz 

galleon 


Levantine 
Columbus 
Iberian  Peninsula 
Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator 
da  Gama 
Magellan 
Drake 

circumnavigate 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Why,  before  1400,  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  transocean  navigation. 

2.  How  do  you  explain  the  rapid  fall  of 
Portugal  as  a  great  power?  Do  such  causes 
seem  to  be  at  work  in  any  modern  nations? 
Puzzlers.  1.  Although  an  Italian  discovered  the 
New  World  at  a  time  when  Italians  were  lead¬ 
ing  traders,  Italy  never  had  a  colony  there. 

2.  When  Columbus  “discovered”  America 
millions  of  people  already  were  dwelling  there. 

3.  Similarly,  we  say  De  Soto  discovered  the 


Mississippi  although  people  had  long  been 
living  in  the  valley. 

4.  Why  medieval  Europeans  valued  so 
highly  the  spice  trade  with  the  East. 

5.  Long  before  the  days  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,  Moslem  and  Chinese  sea  cap¬ 
tains  sailed  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  and 
knew  the  compass.  Why  did  not  these  seamen 
find  America,  instead  of  Columbus? 

6.  It  is  reported  that  about  the  time  of 
Columbus  Japanese  seamen  crossed  the  Pacific 
to  North  America.  Unlike  the  Europeans  the 
Japanese  showed  no  interest  in  it.  Suppose 
they  had? 

7.  Columbus  never  knew  he  had  found  a 
new  world. 

Book  Reviews.  T.  W.  Knox,  The  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo  for  Boys  and  Girls;  H.  Lamb, 
Boys’  Genghis  Khan ;  S.  W.  Bassett,  The  Story 
of  Vasco  da  Gama;  A.  S.  Hildebrand,  Magel¬ 
lan. 

Biographies.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator;  Co¬ 
lumbus;  da  Gama;  Magellan;  Drake. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Marco  Polo’s  journeys  and  their 
results  (see  D.  Byrne,  Messer  Marco  Polo) . 

2.  Expansion  of  geographical  knowledge 
(see  C.  R.  Beazley,  Prince  Hen'ry  the  Naviga¬ 
tor)  . 

3.  Portuguese  and  Spanish  explorations, 
15-1 6th  centuries. 

4.  Round-the-world  voyages  of  Magellan 
and  Drake. 

5.  Conquests  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and 
their  effects  upon  Europe. 

6.  Explain:  “On  the  whole,  civilizations  at 
first  were  riverine  and  then  thalassic;  follow¬ 
ing  Columbus  they  became  oceanic.” 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  story  by  a  sailor  on 
Magellan’s  flagship,  bringing  out  the  kind  of 
food  and  drink,  accommodations,  and  disci¬ 
pline  common  aboard  ship  in  those  days. 

2.  Essay:  How  Columbus  and  Magellan 
changed  the  course  of  history. 

3.  Sermon:  Of  Thanksgiving,  on  da  Gama’s 
ship,  when  India  came  into  view. 
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Illustrated  Talks.  1.  Advances  in  shipping  and 
navigation  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  en¬ 
abled  seamen  at  last  to  cross  oceans. 

2.  How  map-makers  transfer  the  three- 
dimensional  globe  to  two-dimensional  maps. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Spanish  policy  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians. 

2.  Modern  remnants  of  Portugal’s  empire. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Meeting  of  Portuguese  min¬ 
isters  to  discuss  the  problem  raised  by  Cabral’s 
report  that,  below  the  Equator,  he  sighted 
land  in  the  west  instead  of  the  east. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Common  superstitions  and  be¬ 
liefs  of  sailors  in  Columbus’s  day. 

2.  Compare  the  government  of  a  Spanish 
and  an  English  colony  in  America,  about  1750. 

Cartoons.  1.  A  Venetian  warns  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  da  Gama’s  voyage  for  the  Italian 
spice  trade. 

2.  The  king  of  Portugal  as  “Lord  of  the 
Conquest,  Navigation,  and  Commerce  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  China.” 

3.  A  far-seeing  Portuguese  shows  what  losses 
will  result  from  expelling  Jews  and  Moors. 

4.  A  Genoese  depicts  Columbus  as  “Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Ocean  Sea.” 

5.  “The  World  Is  Round!”  (Magellan) 

6.  An  Englishman  takes  a  hostile  view  of 
Spain’s  monopoly  of  New  World  precious  met¬ 
als,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I. 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Stories  of  South 
America;  K.  C.  Carr,  South  American  Primer; 
O.  Clay,  Treasure  Finders;  Louise  Lamprey, 
Days  of  the  Discoverers;  A.  Lang,  Conquest  of 
Montezuma’s  Empire;  A.  M.  and  M.  E.  Peck, 
Spain  in  Europe  and  America. 

Advanced.  W.  C.  Abbott,  The  Expansion  of 
Europe;  E.  B.  Bourne,  Spain  in  America;  C.  E. 
Chapman,  Colonial  Hispanic  America;  E.  P. 
Cheyney,  European  Background  of  American 
History;  W.  Irving,  Voyages  of  Columbus; 
E.  Prestage,  The  Portuguese  Pioneers;  I.  B. 
Richman,  The  Spanish  Conquerors;  A.  E. 
Rothery,  Central  America  and  the  Spanish 
Main. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  S.  W.  Bas¬ 
sett,  The  Story  of  Vasco  da  Gama;  C.  R.  Beaz- 
ley,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator;  E.  S.  Brooks, 
True  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus;  D. 
Byrne,  Messer  Marco  Polo;  J.  Cottier  and  H. 
Jaffe,  Heroes  of  Civilization;  H.  A.  Franck, 
Marco  Polo  Junior;  A.  D.  Hewes,  Spice  and 
the  Devil’s  Cave;  A.  S.  Hildebrand,  Magellan; 
G.  L.  Knapp,  Quest  of  the  Golden  Cities; 
L.  E.  Miller,  Hidden  People;  S.  E.  Morison, 
The  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea;  E.  E.  Seelye, 
Story  of  Columbus;  E.  M.  Tappan,  Old  World 
Hero  Stories;  A.  H.  Verrill,  Incas  Treasure 
House;  Lew  Wallace,  The  Fair  God. 


2.  How  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  Occupied  Territory 
Claimed  by  Portugal  and  Spain 


The  Early  Discoveries  of  England  and 
France  Were  Not  Followed  Up.  John 

Cabot,  a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  Henry 
VII  of  England,  sailed  during  the  year  1497 
along  nearly  1,000  miles  of  the  shores  of 
North  America.  In  later  years,  the  English 
based  their  claims  to  continental  regions  on 
this  voyage.  It  was  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  however,  before  the  English  at¬ 
tempted  any  settlement  in  North  America. 

The  French,  too,  were  interested  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  American  coast.  In  1524,  and 
again  in  1534,  expeditions  sailed  along 
American  shores.  A  later  attempt  at  set¬ 
tlement  near  Quebec  failed.  Aside  from  a 
few  unauthorized  settlements  of  French 


Huguenots  in  the  regions  of  Florida  and 
the  Carolinas— all  soon  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards— the  French  like  the  English 
made  no  early  attempts  at  permanent  set¬ 
tlement.  For  several  generations  the  new 
regions  were  left  almost  entirely  to  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

England  and  France  Found  Permanent 
Settlements.  At  length  the  monopoly  was 
broken.  Its  fate  was  hastened  by  the  fact 
that  from  1580  to  1640  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  united  and  so  the  en¬ 
emies  of  one  were  the  enemies  of  the  other. 
In  1598  the  two  kingdoms  were  ruled  by 
Philip  II,  the  most  hated  monarch  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Dutch  were  struggling  to  gain 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Receiving  from  Queen  Elizabeth  His  Commission  to  Establish  a 

Colony  in  America 


their  freedom  from  his  arbitrary  rule— for 
the  Netherlands  earlier  had  been  taken  by 
Spain;  the  English  under  Elizabeth  were 
waging  a  maritime  war  against  him;  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  were  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  him;  and  the  French,  in  spite  of 
their  Catholic  faith,  were  really  helping 
the  Dutch.  It  was  a  most  opportune  time 
to  attack  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal. 

Starting  with  several  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  North 
Carolina,  the  English  finally  founded  a  set¬ 
tlement  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  Although 
sometimes  driven  nearly  to  despair,  the 
colony  survived,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  made  its  future  se¬ 
cure.  In  1620  another  group  of  Englishmen 
founded  a  colony  at  Plymouth,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  They  lost  one  half  of  their  number  by 
death  in  the  first  winter,  but  they  did  not 
give  up  hope.  Their  settlement  was  the 


first  permanent  plantation  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1629  and  1630  Boston  had  its  hrst 
settlers  under  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  Shortly  afterwards  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  were  occupied.  In  the  south, 
Maryland  took  its  place  beside  Virginia. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  England 
had  defied  the  Spaniards  and  had  estab¬ 
lished  her  own  subjects  as  colonists  along 
the  North  American  coast.  In  another  half 
century  all  the  remaining  English  colonies 
on  the  continent  except  Georgia  had  been 
established.  There  were  no  large  commu¬ 
nities  of  natives  to  be  conquered  here; 
there  were  no  stores  of  gold  and  silver  to 
be  sent  to  England.  Instead,  the  settlers 
came  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and 
to  make  a  livelihood  from  sea  fishing,  fur 
trading,  tobacco  growing,  and  general  agri¬ 
culture.  They  were  Englishmen  living  over¬ 
seas  and  generally  speaking  they  were  little 
influenced  by  the  Indians  about  them. 
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The  Landing  of  Henry  Hudson 


Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch,  was  seeking  the  northwest  passage 
in  1609.  He  failed,  but  he  did  discover  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name.  He  gave  the 
Dutch  a  claim  to  a  part  of  America  which  became  known  as  New  Netherland. 


In  the  meantime  the  French  made  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  Nova  Scotia  (1604)  and  an¬ 
other  at  Quebec  (1608)  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  explorer  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
“Father  of  New  France.”  The  French  set¬ 
tlers  were  more  interested  in  the  fur  trade 
and  its  extensive  profits  than  in  farming. 
In  the  search  for  more  furs  they  ventured 
westward  into  the  forests.  For  many  years 
their  settlements  were  make-shift  organiza¬ 
tions,  leading  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
and  frequently  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Not  until  Colbert,  the  finance  minister  of 
Louis  XIV,  about  1670,  sent  soldiers  and 
their  wives  to  the  French  colonies  did  they 
take  on  a  permanent  character.  In  time, 
scattered  settlements  appeared  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  Mississippi  River.  These  made  up  New 
France. 

A  third  enemy  of  Spain  planted  a  colony 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Dutch  from 
1609  on  resorted  to  the  Hudson  River  re¬ 
gion  to  pursue  the  fur  trade,  and  by  1621 
they  had  organized  a  West  India  Com¬ 
pany.  At  first  this  company  was  more  in¬ 


terested  in  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies  than  in  its  colony  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Sixty  thousand  guilders  obtained  from 
the  traffic  in  furs  was  paltry  indeed  when 
contrasted  with  60,000,000  captured  from 
Spain  in  one  year.  Yet  the  Dutch  colony 
slowly  grew.  By  1664  it  had  established 
forts  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware;  it  had  promoted  the  fur  trade,  and 
had  begun  a  flourishing  agriculture  in  the 
region.  Like  the  English,  these  Dutchmen 
were  making  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  New  Amsterdam  was  the 
capital  of  New  Netherland.  People  of  all 
nations  were  permitted  to  live  there. 

Thus  the  three  great  enemies  of  Spain 
founded  colonies  on  the  North  American 
coast.  But  they  did  much  more  than  this. 
Using  their  maritime  power,  they  made  in¬ 
roads  into  the  Spanish  preserves  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  they  began  the  first  of  a 
series  of  successful  attacks  on  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Empire  in  the  East. 

The  Spanish  Hold  in  the  West  Indies  Is 
Broken.  From  Florida  on  the  north,  around 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
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Caribbean  Sea  to  Venezuela  and  Guiana 
on  the  south,  stretched  the  Spanish  Main, 
hemmed  in  by  the  chain  of  islands  called 
the  West  Indies,  which  were  also  named 
the  Greater  Antilles  and  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
All  this  region,  both  land  and  sea,  was 
under  the  authority  of  Spain.  No  interloper 
could  sail  its  waters  without  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  his  vessel  and  his  life  to  the  Spaniards. 
Through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  chan¬ 
nels  between  the  islands  an  enormous  mass 
of  gold  and  silver  from  Mexico  and  Peru 
flowed  to  Spain.  It  was  riches  such  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

No  wonder  that  it  excited  the  envy  of 
other  countries,  and  of  buccaneers,  priva¬ 
teers,  and  pirates  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Such  men  did  not  care  under  what 
Hag  they  sailed;  they  changed  their  na¬ 
tionality  almost  as  easily  as  their  clothes, 
now  acting  as  Englishmen,  now  as  French¬ 
men,  and  again  as  Dutchmen.  And  the 
home  countries  did  not  always  hesitate  to 
accept  these  freebooters  as  their  own  na¬ 
tionals.  The  Spanish  Main  became  a  scene 
of  robbery,  murder,  and  destruction  on 
land  and  on  sea.  No  galleon  or  fleet  of  gal¬ 
leons  was  strong  enough  to  avoid  attack; 
no  fortress  on  land,  even  the  most  impos¬ 
ing,  was  safe  from  capture  by  the  priva¬ 
teers  or  the  regular  navies  of  some  of  the 
European  powers. 

In  the  many  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  Caribbean  area 
was  invariably  at  least  one  point  of  at¬ 
tack.  The  buccaneers  made  attacks  upon 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  on  Santiago  and 
Havana,  on  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  fortresses 
in  Santo  Domingo.  They  were  joined  by 
the  navies  of  the  European  countries,  who 
proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  some  of 
the  islands  and  even  to  mainland  territo¬ 
ries. 

The  Lesser  Antilles,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  largely  neglected,  were  first  seized  by 
the  freebooters  and  by  their  more  respect- 


Courtesy  Del  Monte  Properties 

Pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main 


During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries,  piracy  flourished.  Galleons  of 
Spain  and  other  nations  were  attacked  and  seized 
by  these  bandits  of  the  sea,  whose  banner  was 
often  a  black  flag. 

able  allies.  Between  1623  and  1650  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag  was  raised  on  a  number  of  the 
islands,  including  the  Bahamas,  Barbados, 
Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent. 
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The  French  early  occupied  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
Dutch  secured  Curasao  and  Tobago,  and 
somewhat  later  in  the  century  the  Danes 
obtained  a  foothold  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Of  the  Greater  Antilles,  Santo  Domingo 
was  divided  between  Spain  and  France, 
while  Jamaica  became  solely  British.  On 
the  continent,  England  made  a  settlement 
in  Honduras;  Guiana  was  divided  between 
the  Dutch,  French,  and  English;  and  by 
1700  France  had  begun  the  occupation  of 
Louisiana. 

But  the  cold  catalogue  of  territories 
seized  gives  no  idea  of  the  barbarities  of 
warfare  on  the  Spanish  Main.  No  extreme 
of  cruelty  was  too  great  for  these  pirates. 
They  cut  off  whole  towns  and  massacred 
the  inhabitants.  They  tortured  the  sur¬ 
vivors  to  find  where  they  had  hidden  the 
precious  metals.  One  commander  with  his 
own  hand  slew  ninety  members  of  the  crew 
of  a  Spanish  vessel;  another,  “Blackbeard” 
Edward  Teach,  was  guilty  of  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  iniquities. 

In  the  midst  of  such  carnivals  of  plun¬ 
der  and  devastation  the  power  of  Spain  in 
the  West  Indies  declined.  Other  nations 
made  regular  settlements  on  the  islands 
and  turned  their  energies  from  the  search 
for  gold  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
other  tropical  products.  These  in  time  gave 
to  England  and  France  a  greater  revenue 
than  the  precious  metals  and  by  1730  the 
buccaneers  had  largely  but  not  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Portugal  Loses  Much  of  Her  Empire. 

In  America  the  Portuguese  retained  con¬ 
trol  of  their  settlements  in  Brazil,  but  in 
the  East  Indies  disaster  overtook  them. 
Again  it  was  the  same  enemies  that  attacked 
the  far-spread  empire  of  Portugal.  The 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch  were 
in  open  enmity  against  Portugal,  now  part 
of  Spain,  and  each  did  its  part  in  break¬ 
ing  her  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade. 


The  Dutch  began  making  inroads  into 
this  commerce  owing  to  their  war  with 
Philip  II.  They  sailed  at  first  under  mar¬ 
iners  who  had  been  trained  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese.  Thus  they  learned  the  routes  to 
the  East  and  did  not  hesitate  to  publish 
maps  and  sailing  directions  for  the  use  of 
their  own  captains.  Presently,  they  or¬ 
ganized  a  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
which  became  most  active  in  affairs  in  the 
East.  Year  after  year  their  fleets  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  fought  their 
way  into  the  region  of  spices  and  silks  and 
precious  stones. 

As  Dutch  power  advanced,  that  of  Por¬ 
tugal  declined.  Port  after  port,  and  harbor 
after  harbor  Avere  taken  from  their  former 
masters  to  become  Dutch  stations.  The 
Dutch  occupied  the  Spice  Islands;  they 
established  a  capital  in  Batavia,  Java;  they 
had  stations  along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea;  they  founded  trad¬ 
ing  posts  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Ceylon.  All 
the  great  eastern  islands  and  many  of  the 
small  ones  as  well  were  brought  under 
Dutch  control.  What  had  seemed  the  secure 
possessions  of  a  proud  and  haughty  state 
fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  interlop¬ 
ers.  The  Dutch  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  oAvn  poAver  in  the  East,  Avhere  their 
possessions  greAV  to  fifty  times  the  size  of 
the  Netherlands. 

The  English  Also  Break  into  the  Eastern 
World.  The  Dutch  Avere  compelled  to  share 
their  victories  in  the  East  Avith  England. 
In  1600  the  English,  facing  heavy  increases 
in  the  price  of  spices  bought  from  the 
Dutch,  decided  to  organize  an  East  India 
Company  of  their  oavii  to  import  the  east¬ 
ern  goods  direct  to  London.  But  the  neAv 
organization  found  it  difficult  to  compete 
Avith  the  better-administered  Dutch  com¬ 
pany  which  had  scores  of  ships  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers.  Hence  the  English  with- 
drew  from  the  many  islands  in  the  Far  East 
and  centered  their  efforts  upon  India, 
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Headquarters  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1648-1726 


The  home  of  the  East  India  Company  on 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  typified  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  sea-faring  activities  of  the  company. 


where  the  Dutch  were  not  so  well-estab¬ 
lished.  Beginning  in  1607,  small  English 
settlements  were  made  along  the  coasts  of 
India.  Gradually  they  increased  in  trade 
and  in  power  with  the  native  princes.  The 
remnants  of  the  Portuguese  power  were 
destroyed  in  several  naval  battles,  and  soon 
the  Dutch,  too,  retired  to  their  eastern 
island  possessions. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Eng¬ 
lish  confined  their  activities  in  India  to 
trade  and  commerce;  but  about  1680  they 
were  compelled  to  intervene  in  the  po¬ 
litical  affairs  of  the  country.  From  that 
time  on,  for  another  century  and  a  half, 
the  East  India  Company  engaged  in  mili¬ 
tary  operations  with  or  against  the  natives, 
and  the  final  result  was  the  British  con- 
cpiest  of  all  India. 


The  French  Come  Late  into  the  East  In¬ 
dian  Trade.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  by  the  French  to  gain  a  part 
of  the  eastern  trade.  They  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  island  of  Madagascar,  but  not 
until  1668  did  they  establish  a  trading  post 
in  India.  Thereafter,  with  the  English,  they 
shared  the  rich  commerce  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  The  French  came  as  traders, 
but  they  lacked  the  skill  and  organization 
of  the  British  merchants.  They  did,  how¬ 
ever,  succeed  better  in  their  relations  with 
the  natives.  From  1680  to  1740  India  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  with  petty 
Indian  princes  and  nobles  seizing  power 
and  exercising  it  ruthlessly. 

In  such  a  political  situation  the  French 
were  better  fitted  to  profit  than  were  the 
English.  Their  relations  with  native  rulers 
were  more  friendly  and  cordial  than  was 
the  English  attitude.  As  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian,  so  in  India,  the  French  seemed 
to  understand  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  natives  and  met  them  on  a  plane  of 
equality.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  interested  in  his  commercial  ven¬ 
tures,  cared  little  for  the  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  about  him,  except  as  a  means  of  gain 
for  himself.  Thus,  when  the  two  nations 
fell  to  blows,  it  was  the  French  who  had 
the  better  claim  to  native  support  against 
the  English  trading  monopoly. 

Decline  of  Portugal  and  Spain  as  Colo¬ 
nial  Powers.  The  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  brought  to  a  close  the  heroic 
period  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Portugal  lost  almost  entirely  her  wide¬ 
spread  but  scattered  eastern  possessions. 
Spain,  in  the  West,  was  secure  on  the  main¬ 
land  from  the  attacks  of  other  nations;  but 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  she  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Danish  attacks.  Keeping  only  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  she  was  forced  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  other  nations  in  her  “closed  pre- 
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serve.”  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  her  own  commerce  had  disappeared 
and  the  trade  of  her  colonies  was  shared, 


either  legally  or  illicitly,  by  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  English  colonies  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  were  the  claims  of  England  and 
France  to  North  America  established? 

2.  Why  was  Philip  II  hated  in  Europe? 

3.  What  permanent  settlements  were  made 
by  the  French  and  English  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica? 

4.  Describe  how  the  interloping  nations  got 
a  foothold  in  the  Caribbean  region. 

5.  What  change  in  occupation  or  industry 
came  in  the  Caribbean  region? 

6.  Why  did  Portugal  lose  almost  all  her 
possessions  in  the  East? 

7.  How  were  the  eastern  possessions  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  nations? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 

Cabot  New  Amsterdam 

buccaneer  Antilles 

East  India  Company  Champlain 

Raleigh  Spanish  Main 

privateer  illicit 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Varieties  of  motives  for  explora¬ 
tion  and  colonization  on  the  part  of  Euro¬ 
peans  of  the  16-1 7th  centuries. 

2.  Reasons  why  Portugal  and  Spain,  al¬ 
though  first  in  the  field,  declined  as  colonizing 
powers  and  could  not  prevent  the  rise  of  the 
power  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English. 

3.  Compare  the  cruelties  practiced  in  the 
conquests  and  wars  during  colonial  times  in 
the  Americas  with  those  practiced  today  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  What  do  you  infer? 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why,  several  centuries  ago,  Euro¬ 
peans  sent  many  expeditions  and  settlers  across 
the  oceans  to  Asia  and  the  Americas,  and  neg¬ 
lected  nearby  Africa. 

2.  Why  was  it  that,  c.  1500,  millions  of  In¬ 
dians  lived  in  South  and  Central  America  and 
Mexico  whereas  in  North  America  above  the 
Rio  Grande  fewer  than  one  million  dwelt? 

3.  Negroes  from  Africa  proved  quite  adapt¬ 
able  to  European  culture  in  America  but  the 
Indians  usually  did  not. 


Biographies.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  Henry  Hud¬ 
son;  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Based  on  the  scene  on  page 
307,  showing  Raleigh  and  Queen  Elizabeth  I. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Anglo-French  rivalry  in  India, 
up  to  about  1750. 

2.  Caribbean  buccaneers  of  16- 17th  cen¬ 
turies. 

Essay.  “Climate  Surprises  in  America.”  (Com¬ 
pare  western  Europe  and  eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica.) 

Maps.  1.  Routes  and  explorations  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  explorers,  1480-1700,  including  dates 
and  names  of  sponsoring  nations. 

2.  The  world  about  1750,  showing  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  colonial  powers. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Distribution  of  the  Indian 
population  in  the  Americas  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury. 

2.  The  Dutch  conquest  of  an  empire  in  the 
Far  East. 

Cartoons.  1.  Tug  of  War!  (Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  striving  to  hold  on  to  the  globe  while 
other  powers  seek  to  wrest  it  from  them.) 

2.  “Father  of  New  France.”  (Champlain.) 

3.  A  call  to  destroy  piracy  (in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury)  . 

4.  A  Portuguese  pictures  the  Dutch  power 
dining  and  growing  fat  on  the  Portuguese  pos¬ 
sessions. 

Map  Talks.  1.  European  possessions  in  the 
Americas  today. 

2.  Invasions  of  Europe,  from  500  to  1500; 
then  by  Europe,  from  1500  to  1800. 

3.  The  distribution  of  European  settle¬ 
ments  in  North  America  about  1750. 

4.  The  Spanish  Main. 

5.  Changing  ownership  of  American  colo¬ 
nies  at  50-year  intervals  between  1500  and 
1800. 

Book  Reviews.  E.  M.  Tappan,  In  the  Days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  E.  K.  Chatterton,  Daring 
Deeds  of  Sea  Rovers;  E.  S.  Beesly,  Queen 
Elizabeth;  C.  J.  Finger,  Heroes  from  Hakluyt; 
H.  Pyle,  Book  of  Pirates ;  H.  W.  Van  Loon, 
Golden  Book  of  the  Dutch  Navigators. 
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READING  LIST 

Elementary.  T.  C.  Bridges,  The  Young  Folks’ 
Book  of  Discovery ;  E.  K.  Chatterton,  Daring 
Deeds  of  Sea  Rovers;  J.  H.  Gable,  Boys’  Book 
of  Exploration;  J.  E.  Gillespie,  A  History  of 
Geographical  Discovery ;  C.  Rogers,  Drake’s 
Quest;  F.  Rolt-Wheeler,  The  Quest  of  the 
Western  World;  E.  M.  Tappan,  In  the  Days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Advanced.  W.  C.  Abbott,  The  Expansion  of 
Europe;  I.  W.  Anthony,  Raleigh  and  His 


World;  C.  Day,  A  History  of  Commerce; 
W.  H.  Johnson,  The  World’s  Discoverers; 
A.  S.  Mott,  (Ed.)  Hakluyt’s  Voyages;  Hen¬ 
drik  Van  Loon,  Golden  Book  of  Dutch  Navi¬ 
gators;  W.  Wood,  Elisabethan  Sea-Dogs. 
Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  E.  M. 
Bacon,  The  Boy’s  Drake;  J.  A.  Braden,  Little 
Brother  of  the  Hudson;  M.  Creighton,  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  C.  J.  Finger,  Heroes  from  Hakluyt; 
F.  W.  Hutchinson,  The  Men  Who  Found 
America;  C.  Kingsley,  Westivard  Ho!;  C.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Heroes  of  Discovery  in  America. 


3.  Why  England  Was  Victorious  in  the  Duel  with  France 


A  Century’s  Struggle.  The  colonial  ri¬ 
valry  between  England  and  France  began 
about  1688  and  lasted  until  1763.  During 
this  period,  both  of  these  nations  made 
great  advances  in  the  colonial  held.  New 
colonies  were  founded;  older  ones  were 
strengthened;  and  the  home  countries  grew 
more  dependent  on  the  products  of  distant 
lands.  National  fleets  of  vessels  were  built 
and  maintained  not  so  much  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  mother  country  as  to  guard 
sea  routes  and  to  defend  colonies  from  at¬ 
tack.  Important  political  bodies,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England,  looked  after  the 
interests  of  the  colonists  and  the  merchants 
at  home.  Wealthy  trading  companies,  such 
as  the  French  and  the  English  East  India 
companies,  were  given  special  privileges  in 
colonial  commerce.  A  complete  change  was 
taking  place  in  the  habits  of  the  European 
nations  by  the  introduction  of  coffee,  tea, 
quinine,  limes  and  lemons,  tobacco,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  especially  sugar,  molasses,  and 
rum.  It  was  the  growing  dependence  of  the 
northern  nations  upon  colonial  and  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  tropical  products  that  made 
the  contest  over  distant  possessions  so  vital 
both  to  England  and  to  France. 

The  Progress  of  the  French  Colonies  in 
America.  In  the  West  Indies  the  French 
obtained  possession  of  fourteen  islands,  and 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
into  many  of  them.  These  sugar  islands  had 


a  Negro  slave  population  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  whites.  After  1674  a  flourishing 
trade  in  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  sprang 
up  between  France  and  the  West  Indies. 
For  a  hundred  years  this  commerce  in¬ 
creased  as  Europe  became  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  sugar. 

On  the  mainland  the  French  colonies 
were  situated  to  the  north,  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  region.  The  climate  here  was  severe, 
deaths  among  the  settlers  were  many,  and 
progress  was  not  rapid.  The  principal  ar¬ 
ticle  of  export  was  furs  and,  since  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals  do  not  thrive  in  the  midst  of 
human  habitations,  it  was  rather  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  those  in  authority  to  discourage 
immigration  and  restrict  the  population  of 
the  colony.  But  the  search  for  furs  led  the 
French  far  into  the  interior  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  They  erected  forts  near  present 
Montreal  and  Kingston;  and  with  the  help 
of  Jesuit  missionaries  they  founded  stations 
at  many  points  around  the  Great  Lakes. 

Among  the  names  noteworthy  in  this  ad¬ 
vance  were  Frontenac,  the  governor  of  New 
France;  Marquette  and  Joliet,  the  early  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  Illinois  and  the  upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  La  Salle,  the  discoverer  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  who  was 
to  suffer  death  in  a  later  attempt  at  coloni¬ 
zation;  Duluth,  who  settled  the  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  region;  and  many  others.  Jesuits,  fur- 
traders,  and  government  officials  all  joined 
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New  York  Public  Library 

An  Indian  Village  Under  Attack 


Champlain,  the  French  explorer,  joined  his  Indian  allies,  the  Algonquins,  in  an  attack 
on  an  Iroquois  village.  Note  the  different  methods  of  warfare— the  use  of  firearms  and  of 
bows  and  arrows,  as  well  as  the  attempt  to  set  the  village  on  fire.  The  French  have  con¬ 
structed  a  scaffold  from  which  they  can  attack. 


in  this  westward  search  for  more  furs  to 
sell  and  more  Indians  to  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  found  the  furs  but  converted 
very  few  Indians. 

La  Salle  with  help  from  France  hoped  to 
plant  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  but  he  failed  to  do  so.  Other  French¬ 
men,  however,  were  more  successful.  In 
1699  Biloxi  was  founded  and  in  1718  New 
Orleans,  named  after  the  regent  of  France, 
was  laid  out.  Other  settlements  were  lo¬ 
cated  at  Mobile  and  Memphis  in  the  south 
and  at  Detroit  and  Vincennes  in  the  north. 
A  chain  of  forts  and  settlements  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 


around  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Advance  of  the  English  Mainland  Colo¬ 
nies.  Colonization  by  the  English  followed 
a  different  pattern:  The  settlement  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1607  was  followed  by  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Plymouth  in  1620  and  by  the  great 
migration  of  Puritans  to  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  in  the  two  following  decades.  The 
other  New  England  colonies  of  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire 
were  largely  offshoots  from  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island  practiced  religious  liberty, 
but  the  other  New  England  colonies  pat¬ 
terned  their  religious  organization  after 
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that  of  Massachusetts,  although  with  some 
variation. 

In  the  south,  Maryland  was  settled  soon 
after  Virginia,  but  another  generation 
passed  before  the  Carolinas  were  chartered. 
About  the  same  time  the  Dutch  were  dis¬ 
possessed  of  their  province  of  New  Nether¬ 
lands  by  the  English,  and  from  it  were  or¬ 
ganized  the  colonies  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Pennsylvania  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  special  charter  from  the  king 
to  William  Penn,  the  greatest  territory  ever 
granted  to  a  single  individual;  and  in 
1733  Georgia,  the  last  of  the  thirteen  colo¬ 
nies,  was  established. 

Contrast  between  the  French  and  the 
English  Colonies.  In  a  number  of  respects 
the  Frenclr  continental  colonies  differed 
from  the  English.  First,  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  were  much  smaller  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  general  there  was  one  Frenchman 
in  North  America  to  twenty  Englishmen. 
In  1679  there  were  only  about  9,000 
French  in  Canada;  a  few  years  later  the 
English  had  200,000  persons  in  their  set¬ 
tlements  For  the  next  century  the  propor¬ 


tion  between  the  two  nationalities  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same.  By  1763  there  were 
probably  2,000,000  people  living  in  the 
English  colonies  to  60,000  Frenchmen  in 
Canada.  With  such  a  disparity  in  numbers 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  French  lost  their 
empire  in  America. 

In  the  second  place,  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  French  was  much  less  liberal 
than  that  of  the  English.  Heretics  were  not 
allowed  in  French  colonies,  and  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  who  would  gladly  have  settled  in 
Louisiana,  were  refused  permission  to  en¬ 
ter.  Few  Frenchmen  other  than  Huguenots 
wanted  to  change  their  homes.  Those  who 
did  were  often  bachelors  who  came  out 
as  soldiers  or  laborers.  Some  of  them,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  entered  the  fur  trade, 
took  Indian  wives  and  their  children 
usually  lacked  the  good  qualities  of  either 
Indians  or  whites.  Among  the  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  toleration  was 
granted  to  immigrants.  Catholics,  Puri¬ 
tans,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers 
were  found  in  the  English  colonies  and 
were  finally  granted  liberty  of  conscience 
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Coicrtesy  Burton  Historical  Collection 

Detroit  in  1701 
« 

The  city  of  Detroit  grew  out  of  this  small  .forti¬ 
fied  trading  post,  which  was  established  by  the 
French  under  the  explorer,  Cadillac. 

on  terms  almost  of  equality  with  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Those  perse¬ 
cuted  in  other  countries,  like  the  Moravians 
and  Mennonites  of  Germany,  and  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  were  welcomed  in 
the  English  settlements.  The  English,  too, 
came  in  family  and  church  groups,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  homes  for  themselves.  They 
had  great  contempt  for  the  Indians  and 
rare  indeed  was  the  case  of  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races. 

Thirdly,  France  was  principally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fur  trade.  Permanent  settle¬ 
ments  meant  clearing  the  land  and  so  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  wild  animals.  Hence  France 
felt  only  a  mild  interest  in  the  spread  of 
settlements  to  the  west,  for  these  would 
interfere  with  her  principal  trade.  The 
English  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
learned  from  the  Indians  the  cultivation 
of  corn  and  tobacco.  They  brought  from 
Europe  the  seeds  of  important  staple  crops, 
such  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  each 
of  which  in  favored  locations  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantity  in  America.  They  were 
also  interested  in  forest  products,  such  as 
masts,  spars,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  They 
even  produced  pig  iron  in  sufficient  quan- 
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tities  to  export  to  England.  These  products 
of  the  English  colonies  were  articles  of 
commerce  for  which  there  was  a  general 
demand  throughout  Europe.  Canada  fur¬ 
nished  nothing  to  France  except  furs;  the 
English  settlements  occupied  an  important 
place  in  world  trade,  which  encouraged 
the  growth  of  more  populous  colonial  com¬ 
munities. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  French  colonies 
were  overgoverned.  The  king  appointed 
all  the  officials  of  New  France  and  did  not 
allow  the  people  any  share  in  their  own 
government.  The  French  colonial  system 
was  monarchical  in  character,  and  granted 
to  the  settlers  no  liberty  of  conscience  nor 
any  political  freedom  whatever.  In  the 
English  colonies  there  was  less  authority 
and  more  individual  liberty.  Each  colony 
had  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people. 
Everywhere  the  settlers  were  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  Englishmen.  This  meant  that  taxes 
could  not  be  levied  upon  them  without 
their  own  consent;  they  were  free  from 
arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment;  they 
had  the  right  to  a  jury  trial;  and  fines  and 
punishments  imposed  upon  them  must  not 
be  excessive  or  unusual.  The  love  of  lib¬ 
erty  permeated  the  life  of  the  English  and 
made  them  ready  later  for  complete  in¬ 
dependence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  far 
more  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  They  looked  upon  them  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  steady  supply  of  furs;  they  made 
friends  with  them  and  even  married  them. 
Heroic  Catholic  missionaries  suffered  un¬ 
told  hardships  and  even  death  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  convert  the  natives  and  raise  them 
to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization.  Thus  ties 
of  commerce,  of  family,  and  of  religion 
bound  the  French  and  Indian  together. 
But  the  English  despised  the  Indian.  They 
rarely  attempted  to  convert  him  to  their 
form  of  religion.  The  Indian  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  commerce.  His  land  was  wanted 
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for  the  English  immigrants  who  swarmed 
over  it  to  make  homes  and  farms  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families.  The  Indian  was 
an  obstacle  to  be  thrust  aside. 

Finally,  the  French  colonies  did  not  have 
the  support  of  the  home  government  to 
the  extent  that  the  English  did.  France  was 
deeply  involved  in  wars  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  was  compelled  to  spend  her 
energies  in  enterprises  which  did  not  count 
in  the  colonial  world.  These  wars  may  per¬ 
haps  have  been  necessary  to  her  prestige 
or  even  to  her  existence  in  Europe,  but 
they  seriously  interfered  with  the  military 
and  naval  protection  of  the  French  colo¬ 
nies  in  America  and  India.  At  times  the 
English,  also,  were  neglectful  of  colonial 
needs,  but  in  important  crises  they  were 
always  ready  to  defend  colonial  commerce 
which  was  every  year  becoming  of  greater 


importance  to  the  home  country.  In  the 
final  struggle  with  France  and  Spain  the 
English  were  victorious  at  every  point. 

Early  Contests  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  North  America.  There  was  little 
love  lost  between  the  French  and  English 
in  their  contest  for  land  and  trade  in  North 
America.  Whenever  war  broke  out  in  Eu¬ 
rope  between  the  two  countries  their  colo¬ 
nies  in  America  took  part  in  the  contest  by 
attacking  each  other.  After  the  close  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  in  1748  (see 
p.  274)  ,  France  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  westward  spread  of  English  colonies  by 
establishing  a  line  of  forts  along  the  Ohio 
Valley.  This  would  confine  their  rivals  to 
the  regions  east  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  Virginia  claimed  the  Ohio  lands  and 
in  1753  sent  a  young  surveyor,  named 
George  Washington,  to  warn  the  French. 


Washington  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf 


In  1753  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  sent  George  Washington  with  a  letter  to  the 
French  commandant  at  the  newly  erected  Fort  Le  Boeuf  on  the  Allegheny  River,  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  French  withdraw.  Washington  carefully  noted  the  strength  of  the  fort  and 
the  garrison,  which  he  reported  on  his  return  to  Virginia. 
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Quebec’s  Ancient  Citadel 

This  is  a  recent  picture  of  the  fortress  at  Quebec.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  remarkable  strength.  Today,  the  fortifications  would  afford  little  resistance  to  a 
modern  warship. 


The  next  year  he  was  sent  again  with  a 
small  body  of  militia  to  seize  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  the  most  important  of  the  French 
posts,  located  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River 
where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  Washington 
failed  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  next 
year  General  Braddock  was  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Virginia  with  a  small  force  of  Brit¬ 
ish  regulars,  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  another  attack  to  take  the  same  fort. 

Final  Victory  of  the  English  in  North 
America.  In  1756  the  Seven  Years’  War 
broke  out  in  Europe  (see  p.  274) .  Great 
Britain  and  France  took  opposite  sides  in 
this  war  and  the  British  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  France’s  troubles  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  conquer  her  colonies  in  America. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  British 
met  with  failure  at  every  point.  But  in  1757 
a  great  statesman,  William  Pitt,  was  put 
in  charge  of  affairs  in  England  and  a  new 
spirit  was  infused  into  the  struggle.  Pitt 


selected  able  commanders  for  the  different 
campaigns  he  had  planned.  He  sent  British 
troops  and  warships  to  America.  Best  of 
all,  he  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  themselves  and  called  upon  them  for 
assistance.  They  responded  loyally  and 
20,000  colonial  troops  were  raised  and 
added  to  the  12,000  regulars  sent  over  from 
Great  Britain. 

Against  such  forces  Montcalm,  the 
French  military  commander,  had  to  rely 
on  the  resources  of  Canada  alone.  The 
French  government  refused  to  send  help, 
asserting  that  reenforcements  would  only 
add  to  the  shortage  of  food  even  if,  by 
chance,  they  escaped  capture  by  the  British 
fleet.  Consequently,  the  British  colonial 
and  regular  troops  met  with  little  oppo¬ 
sition  except  at  Quebec  where  Montcalm 
had  concentrated  most  of  the  soldiers  under 
his  command.  The  great  fortress  of  Louis- 
burg  in  Nova  Scotia  was  captured  and  de- 
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stroyed;  Fort  Duquesne  was  occupied  and 
its  name  changed  to  Fort  Pitt;  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  Fort  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  and  Ti- 
conderoga  surrendered  to  English  and  colo¬ 
nial  forces. 

The  greatest  battle  of  the  war  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  fought  at  Quebec  in  1759.  A  Brit¬ 
ish  expedition  under  General  Wolfe  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  landed  near  the  city 
and  scaled  the  heights  along  the  river  to  a 
level  space  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Here  the  English  defeated  and  scattered 
Montcalm’s  army  and  took  possession  of 
Quebec.  Both  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  were 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  but  the 
strongest  place  in  Canada  was  now  in  Brit¬ 
ish  hands.  In  the  following  year  Montreal 
itself  was  taken  and  not  a  French  fla®  was 

o 

to  be  seen  in  the  territory  of  New  France. 
The  British  Union  Jack  everywhere  had 
taken  its  place. 

The  Victory  of  the  British  in  East  India. 

On  the  peninsula  of  India  the  French  had 
for  some  years  been  making  headway 
against  the  English.  Their  governor,  Du- 
pleix,  took  advantage  of  troubles  among 
the  natives  to  advance  the  interests  of 
France;  and  French  skill  in  handling  native 
peoples  and  their  rulers  was  as  manifest 
here  as  it  was  in  North  America.  But  Du- 
pleix,  without  help  from  home,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  meet  the  opposition  of  a  young 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  British  East 
India  Company— Robert  Clive— who  soon 
developed  qualities  greater  even  than  those 
of  Dupleix. 

Clive  not  only  possessed  great  military 
ability,  but  he  also  showed  unexpected  tact 
in  dealing  with  the  natives.  What  was  per¬ 
haps  most  remarkable  of  all,  he  was  above 
receiving  bribes  from  the  local  rulers.  Such 
traits  of  character  made  Clive  the  most 
famous  man  in  India  and  the  real  founder 
of  the  British  Empire  in  that  country.  He 
defeated  the  French  and  their  allies  in  a 
series  of  engagements,  the  most  noted  of 


Lord  Robert  Clive 

which  was  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1757. 
Thereafter  the  French  lost  their  control 
over  the  native  princes  and  were  forced  to 
retire  to  a  few  small  districts. 

A  Treaty  Which  Created  a  Great  Em¬ 
pire.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763  Eng¬ 
land’s  ascendancy  in  the  colonial  world  was 
admitted  by  France  and  Spain.  On  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America  France  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  all  of  the  territory  of  New 
France  and  that  part  of  Louisiana  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  To  this  vast 
domain  Spain,  which  had  taken  part  with 
France  in  the  war,  gave  up  Florida  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  return  of  Havana,  Cuba,  and 
Manila  in  the  Philippines,  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  had  taken.  Dissatisfied  with  a  province 
which  had  cost  her  millions,  France  gave 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Spain,  as  a  poor  recompense 
for  the  losses  of  that  country  in  the  war. 
In  India  the  French  left  the  future  to 
England. 

Thus  Great  Britain  secured  control  of 
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the  peninsula  of  India  and  of  the  continent 
of  North  America.  In  India,  her  officials 
made  rapid  headway  against  the  natives, 
conquering  some  and  reducing  others  to  a 
subordinate  position.  They  introduced  the 
dual  system  still  found  in  India,  under 


which  some  districts  are  ruled  locally  by 
native  princes  and  others  by  the  British 
directly. 

In  North  America  the  departure  of 
the  French  left  the  neighboring  American 
colonies  free  from  attack  by  Canada  and 
her  Indian  allies.  No  longer  need  these 
colonies  dread  frontier  raids  or  halt  their 
western  progress  because  of  French  forts. 
Relieved  of  such  threats,  the  American  colo¬ 
nists  found  abundant  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  English  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  colonial  government,  soon  about 
to  be  revised  and  greatly  strengthened. 
There  were  some  who  said  in  1762,  at  the 
negotiations  for  the  treaty,  that  England 
would  do  well  to  allow  France  to  keep 
Canada  in  order  to  hold  the  English  colo¬ 
nists  in  a  dependent  position.  But  her  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  war  made  such  an  idea  seem 
foolish.  So  England  obtained  Canada,  and 
soon  was  to  lose  the  thirteen  colonies.  Not 
until  after  the  American  Revolution  did 
she  learn  the  lesson  of  how  to  deal  wisely 
with  colonial  possessions. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  means  were  adopted  by  English 
and  French  to  strengthen  their  colonies? 

2.  Sketch  the  advance  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  settlements. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  French  colonies. 

4.  How  did  the  French  try  to  stop  the  Eng¬ 
lish  advance? 

5.  What  success  was  won  by  the  British  in 
North  America  and  elsewhere? 

6.  How  did  Britain’s  acquisition  of  Canada 
set  the  stage  for  the  American  Revolution? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Frontenac 

Marquette 

Joliet 

La  Salle 

disparity 

Moravian 


Rights  of  Englishmen 
militia 

French  and  Indian  War 

Montcalm 

Wolfe 

Clive 


Mennonite 

permeate 

prestige 


Dupleix 

Plassey 

Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Permanent  British  and  French 
settlements  in  America  began  almost  in  the 
same  year.  Yet,  in  1750,  the  English  outnum¬ 
bered  the  French  almost  twenty  to  one.  Why? 

2.  Compare  living  conditions  in  colonial 
New  England  with  French  Canada. 

3.  World  position  of  England  and  France, 
1764. 

4.  What  seeds  of  rebellion  in  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  world  were  sown  by  the 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  two  centuries 
before? 

Puzzlers.  1.  “The  Second  Hundred  Years’ 
War.” 

2.  Why  British  colonists  clung  mainly  to 
the  coast  while  the  French  went  inland. 
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3.  Why  the  French  and  Spanish  govern¬ 
ments  strictly  limited  colonial  emigration. 

4.  “England  (1762)  would  do  well  to  allow 
France  to  keep  Canada  in  order  to  hold  the 
English  colonists  in  a  dependent  position.” 
Book  Reviews.  I.  Clark,  Old  Days  and  Old 
Ways;  F.  S.  Drake,  Indian  History  for  Young 
Folks;  J.  F.  Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans' 

E.  McNeil,  The  Shadow  of  the  Iroquois. 
Biographies.  Clive;  La  Salle. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Foods  and  drugs  America  gave 
the  world. 

2.  Reading  from  Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

3.  English  coffee  houses  of  two  centuries 
ago.  (Include  comment  on  changes  in  English 
habits  due  to  new  foods  and  drinks,  etc.) 

4.  The  Battle  of  Quebec  and  its  results. 

5.  The  remarkable  Robert  Clive. 
Cartoons.  1.  A  European  dining  on  new  foods 
from  America. 

2.  “Sugar  Islands”  (cartoon  tying  together 
sugar,  slavery,  profits) . 

3.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  rival  nations’  he 
roes. 

4.  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Map  Talks.  1.  French  explorations  and  settle¬ 
ments  in  America. 

2.  Campaigns  and  famous  battles  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

3.  Empires  in  America,  1689,  1715,  1750, 
1763. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Seamen  on  shore  leave  in 
Jamaica  in  1716  discuss  the  claims  to  America 
made  by  England,  Spain,  France,  Holland. 
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Map.  Show  the  division  of  North  America 
at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
Library  Reports.  1.  “The  British  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  18th  Century.” 

2.  William  Pitt  and  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

3.  The  European  wars  before  1775  into 
which  the  English  colonists  were  drawn,  and 
why. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  An  historical  article  on  the 
English  East  India  Company. 

2.  An  editorial,  as  of  1757,  contending  that 
the  French  and  Indian  War  was  part  of  a 
world  war. 

3.  A  Jesuit  among  the  Algonquins  describes 
Indian  life  to  his  superior  in  France. 

4.  A  war  Correspondent’s  dispatch  on  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat  or  on  the  Battle  of  Plassey. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Imogen  Clark,  Old  Days  and  Old 
Ways;  C.  C.  Coffin,  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies; 

F.  S.  Drake,  Indian  History  for  Young  Folks; 
J.  T.  Faris,  Where  Our  History  Was  Made; 
Elsie  Singmaster,  The  Book  of  the  Colonies. 
Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  J.  A.  Alt- 
sheler,  The  Rulers  of  the  Lakes;  J.  A.  Alt- 
sheler,  Sun  of  Quebec;  J.  F.  Cooper,  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans;  G.  Crownfield,  Joscelyn  of 
the  Forts;  A.  M.  Davies,  Clive  of  Plassey; 
P.  L.  Fitzgerald,  The  Trail  of  the  Ragged  Fox; 

G.  A.  Henty,  With  Clive  in  India;  G.  A. 
Henty,  With  Wolfe  in  Canada;  H.  W.  Long¬ 
fellow,  Evangeline. 


4.  What  the  Results  of  the  Expansion  Movement  Were 


European  Civilization  Carried  Overseas. 
In  this  first  period  of  the  expansion  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  power  to  other  continents,  there 
was  a  parallel  extension  of  European  cul¬ 
ture.  Wherever  Spaniards  went,  they  took 
with  them  the  Spanish  language,  Spanish 
political  institutions,  Spanish  religion,  and 
Spanish  social  ideas.  Wherever  the  Eng¬ 
lish  went,  they  took  with  them  English 
culture  and  English  ideas.  The  French  and 
the  Dutch  did  the  same.  Hence  the  colonial 
world  tended  to  reproduce  in  distant  lands 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  home  country. 


How  the  early  colonists,  in  their  homesick¬ 
ness  for  the  mother  country,  did  love  to 
splatter  old  world  names  in  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings!  Provinces  and  towns  of  old 
Europe  had  their  colonial  copies  at  least 
in  name.  For  European  names  such  as 
Britain,  Holland,  Orleans,  York,  Zealand, 
Amsterdam,  Bedford,  Bern,  Brunswick, 
London,  Madrid,  and  Rochelle  there  were 
corresponding  colonial  names,  often  with 
a  “New”  in  front  of  each. 

This  desire  to  reproduce  old  names 
shows  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  col- 
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onists.  They  hoped  to  make  their  colonies 
as  nearly  identical  as  possible  with  the 
home  town  or  country.  They  pictured 
themselves  as  a  geographical  extension  of 
the  mother  country  and  as  following  sim¬ 
ilar  customs  in  religion,  art,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  identification 
of  the  colony  with  the  native  land  was 
really  true  to  the  facts! 

The  English  Colonies  in  North  America. 
Of  all  the  settlements  in  distant  lands  the 
thirteen  English  colonies  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  approached  most  nearly  the  home  type. 
Here  Englishmen  made  homes  for  them¬ 
selves  like  those  of  old  England.  Here  Eng¬ 
lish  toleration  of  religion  was  established, 
English  law  enforced,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  respected. 
Here  local  assemblies  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  levied  taxes  and  passed  laws  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  did  the  English  Par¬ 
liament. 

The  colonies  were  much  like  England, 
and  yet,  in  some  respects,  very  different.  In 
America  there  was  an  approach  to  equality 
among  all  people.  Land,  the  natural  foun¬ 
dation  of  English  aristocracy,  was  open  to 
anyone  in  America  upon  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  sum,  and  even  this,  in  many  cases, 
was  not  always  necessary.  Frontier  life 
placed  an  emphasis  on  a  man’s  own  ability 
rather  than  on  his  ancestry.  The  restraints 
of  European  life  were  thrown  off  in 
America,  where  each  man  was  compelled 
to  make  his  own  living  against  savage 
beasts,  hostile  Indians,  and  unfamiliar 
natural  surroundings.  It  took  courage  and 
fortitude  to  succeed  under  such  conditions. 

Naturally  the  English  colonies  were  more 
liberal  in  everyday  matters  than  were  the 
native  English.  They  had  a  great  respect 
for  their  own  elective  assemblies,  and 
claimed  that  they  could  not  be  taxed  by 
the  English  Parliament  without  their  own 
consent.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true  that 
the  English  colonists  finally  rebelled  against 


the  mother  country  because  they  were  such 
good  Englishmen!  They  took  very  literally 
the  text  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  applied 
the  principles  of  these  documents  to  their 
own  condition.  They  were  not,  so  they 
claimed,  represented  in  the  English  Par¬ 
liament;  they  were  represented  only  in 
their  own  assemblies;  therefore  these  as¬ 
semblies  alone  could  tax  them.  On  this 
question  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  differed. 

The  colonies  were  not  only  similar  in 
religion  and  politics  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try;  they  had  also  similar  social  customs. 
Schools,  academies,  and  colleges  were 
formed  on  the  English  model;  English  lit¬ 
erature  was  read  and  appreciated  in  the 
new  country;  the  English  drama  was  pro¬ 
duced  amid  much  boisterous  applause  in 
American  cities;  and  English  songs  were 
sung. 

The  French  in  Canada.  We  have  already 
noted  that  Canada  was  really  a  fur-trading 
country,  with  agriculture  as  a  necessary 
but  uncertain  accompaniment.  For  many 
years  the  colony  was  dependent  upon 
France  even  for  its  food  supplies.  The  farm¬ 
ers  were  poorer  than  the  similar  class  in  the 
English  colonies;  the  differences  in  wealth 
between  the  officials  and  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  were  greater  in  New  France  than  in 
New  England.  Canada  as  a  colony  was  over¬ 
governed;  there  were  too  many  people  in 
authority  and  too  few  to  be  governed. 
The  French  settlers,  accustomed  at  home 
to  despotic  government,  accepted  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  paid  the  heavy  taxes  necessary  to 
support  the  officials  and  the  clergy.  No  rep¬ 
resentative  assembly  existed  with  power  to 
grant  or  withhold  the  taxes  demanded  by 
the  governing  class. 

French  culture  was  not  very  evident  in 
New  France.  Of  course  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  was  spoken,  although  among  the 
half-breeds  in  an  uncouth  dialect.  The  resi- 
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Courtesy  of  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 

La  Salle  Taking  Possession  of  Louisiana 

In  1682  La  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  sea.  He  took  possession  of  its  great  valley 

for  Louis  XIV,  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana. 


dent  class  of  Frenchmen,  including  the 
high  officials  in  Church  and  state  and  a 
few  prosperous  fur  traders,  lived  in  rich 
style  and  had  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
France.  But  the  people  not  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  were  petty  farmers,  striving  to  get 
a  living  from  agriculture  in  a  region  for  the 
most  part  (along  the  St.  Lawrence)  of  in¬ 
tense  cold.  The  village  church  was  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  their  life  and  the  priest  the  principal 
schoolmaster  of  their  little  community. 

In  Louisiana,  after  the  importation  of 
Negro  slaves,  there  was  a  different  culture, 
based  on  the  life  of  the  Creole  class.  These 
Creoles— descendants  of  French  settlers 
in  this  part  of  the  new  world— led  a  life 
more  rich  and  pleasurable  than  that  of  their 
fellow  citizens  in  Canada.  The  warmer  cli¬ 
mate,  the  more  valuable  products  of  the 


soil,  and  the  presence  of  slave  labor  gave  an 
aristocratic  tinge  and  a  degree  of  luxury  to 
Creole  life  which  was  lacking  elsewhere  in 
New  France. 

Europeans  in  the  West  Indies.  By  the 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  West 
Indian  islands  were  occupied  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  French,  Danes,  and  Dutch.  By 
that  date  sugar  cane  had  become  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  of  the  islands,  and  slave  labor 
had  been  almost  universally  introduced. 
The  result  of  this  dependence  upon  sugar 
and  slave  labor  was  a  kind  of  society  quite 
different  from  that  of  Europe.  The  planters 
were  aristocratic— in  London  they  were 
known  as  sugar  nabobs— and  they  had  suffi¬ 
cient  influence  often  to  determine  parts  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ment.  The  small  white  population  and  the 
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Galloway 


Ruins  of  a  Mayan  Temple  in  Yucatan,  Mexico 


One  of  the  towering  pyramid  temples  at  Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan.  Like  many  of  these 
structures,  built  long  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  this  temple  stands  on  a  base 
200  feet  long  and  75  feet  high,  approached  by  steps  on  four  sides. 


overwhelming  numbers  of  slaves  led  to  se¬ 
vere  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

West  Indian  society  was  thus  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  other  colonies.  There 
were  differences,  too,  in  the  method  of 
colonial  government  and  particularly  in  the 
control  of  trade  between  islands  belonging 
to  different  nations.  Yet  the  presence  of 
slave  labor  tended  to  bring  about  a  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  conditions  in  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  islands.  The  growing 
demand  for  sugar  in  Europe  kept  alive  in 
all  of  them  the  same  rich  planter  class  and 
the  same  system  of  slavery. 

Spain’s  Colonial  Empire.  In  several  re¬ 
spects  Spain’s  empire  in  America  differed 
from  that  of  England  or  France.  It  is  true 
that  Spain’s  rule,  like  that  of  France  far  to 
the  north,  was  autocratic  in  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion,  but  in  other  respects  there  was  little 
agreement. 


Spain  found  in  America  rather  highly 
developed  civilizations,  such  as  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  quite  different  from  the 
primitive  tribal  organizations  of  the  In¬ 
dians  met  by  English  and  French.  With 
their  superior  weapons,  their  armored 
troops,  and  cavalry  horses,  the  Spaniards 
conquered  these  races,  overthrew  their  civi¬ 
lization,  and  imposed  their  own  will  upon 
them.  They  destroyed  almost  all  elements 
of  the  earlier  culture,  which  was  in  many 
respects  equal  to  that  of  ancient  Egypt  or 
Mesopotamia. 

Those  who  believed  in  the  Aztec  religion 
were  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Spaniards 
and  everything  savoring  of  the  old  religion 
was  blotted  out,  Christian  baptism  being 
required  of  all.  The  political  organization 
of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas,  which  had  created 
great  empires,  and  the  economic  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  had  produced  great  wealth  and 
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Above:  Polling  scene  by  the  English  artist  William 
Hogarth.  The  imbecile,  the  lame,  the  blind  come  up 
to  give  their  votes  for  which  they  have  been  so  highly 
paid.  Cooly,  confident  as  to  the  result  of  his  labors,  the 


candidate  waits  for  the  result.  His  opponent  scratches 
his  head  in  dismay  as  he  realizes  that  he  is  losing. 

Below:  The  opening  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles 
on  May  5,  1789,  by  King  Louis  XVI. 
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Above:  London  in  the  eighteenth  century.  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral  with  its  great  dome,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
churches  seen  in  this  picture,  were  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  winding  river  in  the  back¬ 
ground  is  the  Thames. 


Below:  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  view 
shows  the  Seine  River  with  its  many  beautiful  bridges, 
the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  at  the  right,  and  in  the  far 
distance  the  medieval  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
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vast  buildings,  were  both  overthrown.  Even 
the  picture  writing  of  the  Aztecs  with  its 
records  extending  back  for  hundreds  of 
years  was  accounted  devilish  and  was  de¬ 
stroyed  -wherever  found.  Thus  perished 
much  of  the  evidence  of  this  ancient  cul¬ 
ture.  Not  until  the  nineteenth  century  did 
scientists  begin  to  study  the  interesting  re¬ 
mains  of  the  old  Aztec  and  Mayan  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
Peru.  The  Spaniards  reduced  a  civilized 
people  to  a  much  lower  condition  than  they 
had  known  before  the  conquest. 

The  Indians  were  parcelled  out  among 
the  conquerors  and  became  serfs  or  peons. 
Slavery,  indeed,  was  prohibited,  but  the 
Indians  were  required  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  to  the  Spanish  agricul¬ 
turists  or  to  the  mine  owners  or  the  Crown. 
The  Spanish  government  passed  elaborate 
laws  to  protect  the  native  races  from  the 
greed  of  the  conquerors;  laws  which  re¬ 
quired  a  church  and  a  friar  or  curate  in 
every  village,  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish, 
and  some  instruction  in  farming  or  manual 
labor.  With  the  school  and  the  church  side 
by  side,  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish 
arts  and  crafts— including;  those  of  car¬ 


penters,  blacksmiths,  and  shoemakers— 
were  taught  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Indians.  For  the  Creole  Spanish  population 
provision  for  higher  education  was  begun 
in  1536.  The  printing  press  was  established 
in  seven  places  in  New  Spain  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles  V,  in  1551, 
founded  the  universities  of  Mexico  and 
Lima;  others  followed.  In  range  of  studies 
and  standard  of  achievements  Spanish 
America  excelled  anything  in  English 
America  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  Lima  University 
numbered  about  2,000  students,  with 
nearly  200  doctors  in  theology,  law,  med¬ 
icine,  and  the  arts. 

Much,  indeed,  of  this  culture  was  ex¬ 
ternal,  taking  form  in  grand  structures  for 
religious  and  educational  purposes,  while 
the  spirit  of  true  learning  was  often  lacking. 
Much,  too,  was  provided  for  the  Spanish 
class  alone,  or  at  best,  for  the  upper  Creole 
classes.  Yet  the  study  of  painting,  which  the 
natives  had  used  in  their  picture-writing, 
laid  the  basis  for  a  true  native  art— the  an¬ 
cestor  of  modern  Mexican  art.  Thus  Span¬ 
ish  and  Indian  cultures  combined  to  make 
a  new  type  of  civilization  such  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  Peruvian,  or  Mexican. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  far  did  colonists  go  in  their  desire 
to  copy  their  mother  countries? 

2.  Prove  that  the  English  colonists  were 
more  liberal  than  the  English  at  home. 

3.  What  difficulties  between  colonists  and 
mother  country  led  to  the  revolution  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spanish  colonies? 

4.  What  was  the  principal  industry  of  Can¬ 
ada?  How  did  it  affect  the  people’s  habits? 

5.  Why  was  life  more  comfortable  in  Loui¬ 
siana  than  in  Canada?  Explain. 

6.  How  extensive  was  the  Spanish  conquest 
in  Mexico  and  Peru? 

7.  What  intellectual  features  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Spanish  colonies? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


uncouth 

Inca 

Creole 

Maya 

nabob 

peon 

Aztec 

curate 

a  nominal  sum 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  How  life  in  British  colonial 
America  differed  from  life  in  England;  simi¬ 
larly,  life  in  French  America. 

2.  Points  of  resemblance  and  difference  in 
life  in  British,  French,  Spanish  colonies. 

3.  What  features  of  European  life  did  not 
take  root  in  colonial  America?  Why  not? 

4.  Reasons  why  Britain  emerged  as  the 
leading  colonial  power. 

Puzzlers.  1.  For  years,  the  mother  countries 
valued  their  West  Indies  colonies  more  than 
those  on  the  American  continent. 

2.  “English  colonists  finally  rebelled  against 
the  mother  country  because  they  were  such 
good  Englishmen.” 

3.  In  colonial  times  only  the  daring,  the 
despairing,  and  the  unyielding  would  come  to 
America. 

Cartoons.  1.  Heavy  burden  of  taxes  in  New 
France. 

2.  The  Cross  destroying  heathen  Indian 
rites  (Inca,  Aztec) . 

3.  Dainty  London  ladies  sipping  tea  sweet¬ 


ened  with  sugar  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  West 
Indian  slaves. 

Book  Reviews.  C.  C.  Coffin,  Old  Times  in  the 
Colonies;  J.  T.  Earis,  Where  Our  History  Was 
Made;  E.  Singmaster,  The  Book  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies  and  The  Long  Journey;  J.  A.  Altsheler, 
Sun  of  Quebec;  G.  Parker,  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty;  G.  M.  Wrong,  The  Conquest  of  New 
Trance. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Universities  in  Spanish 
colonial  America.  (See  H.  Webster,  History  of 
Latin  America  and  C.  E.  Chapman,  Colonial 
Hispanic  America.) 

2.  Peonage  in  Latin  America.  (See  E.  B. 
Bourne,  Spain  in  America.) 

3.  A  history  of  sugar  and  its  uses. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Highlights  of  Mayan  culture. 

2.  Aztec  culture.  (See  W.  H.  Prescott,  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico.) 

3.  Inca  culture.  (See  W.  H.  Prescott,  Con¬ 
quest  of  Peru.) 

Dramatic  Sketch.  At  a  town  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1690  the  members  become  involved  in 
the  question  of  rights,  and  talk  about  the  new 
Bill  of  Rights  and  why  the  government  must 
respect  the  rights  of  Englishmen  residing  in 
the  colonies  as  well  as  in  England. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  The  proclamation  that 
La  Salle  might  be  reading  in  the  picture  on 
page  323.  (Can  you  find  a  translation  of  his 
actual  proclamation?) 

2.  Essay:  “Canadian  Fur  Trade.”  (See  F. 
Parkman,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada.) 

3.  An  article  for  your  school  paper  describ¬ 
ing  how  people  sweetened  things  before  the 
introduction  of  sugar  and  how  sugar  came  into 
use  and  changed  many  food  habits. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Modern  names  round  the  earth 
that  were  European  originally. 

2.  Tremendous  extent  of  the  Spanish  Em¬ 
pire  in  1725. 

3.  Imagine  someone  from  each  of  the  em¬ 
pires  of  1750  visiting  each  of  them  in  1950. 
What  changes  in  relation  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  of  1750  would  he  find  in  the  colonial  areas? 

READING  LIST 

Use  references  given  in  the  three  preceding 
sections. 


UNIT  X 


HOW  CHANGES  OCCURRED  IN  MEN’S  IDEAS  OF 
SCIENCE,  BUSINESS,  AND  GOVERNMENT 

1.  Why  the  Commercial  and  Scientific  Revolutions  Prepared  the 
Way  for  Modern  Times 

2.  How  the  Industrial  Revolution  Changed  the  Way  People  Lived 

3.  Why  Great  Britain  Lost  a  Large  Part  of  Her  Empire  in  America 

4.  How  the  French  Revolution  Brought  Liberty  to  the  French  People 
and  How  Napoleon  Took  It  from  Them 


PREVIEW 

The  discovery  of  America  and  of  new  routes  to  the  East  greatly  increased 
world  trade,  and  extended  it  over  great  distances.  In  order  to  handle  it,  new 
business  practices  like  incorporation  and  insurance  were  developed;  and 
colonies  themselves  came  to  be  viewed  as  business  agencies  which  produced 
raw  materials  and  purchased  manufactured  goods  from  home  countries— a 
part  of  the  “ mercantilist' ’  theory. 

All  this  brought  wealth  to  the  European  nations,  and  wealth  in  turn  aided 
not  only  business  but  cultural  life  as  well.  The  great  commercial  cities  sup¬ 
ported  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  before  1800  the  study  of  science  was  be¬ 
coming  almost  popular.  In  consequence,  the  sciences  made  rapid  progress. 
Important  discoveries  were  made  in  physics  and  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
electricity,  and  meanwhile  there  were  improvements  of  the  steam  engine  that 
revolutionized  transportation.  In  biology,  all  the  different  kinds  of  plant  and 
animal  species  were  classified,  and  men  began  to  wonder  about  the  origin 
of  living  things.  Medicine  lagged  behind  because  its  problems  were  more 
complicated,  and  ordinary  treatments  probably  hurt  patients  more  than  they 
helped  them.  A  promising  beginning  in  preventive  medicine  was  made, 
however,  with  the  introduction  of  vaccination  against  smallpox.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  science  would  go  on  to  bigger  things,  and  perhaps  could  even  be 
applied  to  the  problems  of  government  and  society. 

While  the  growth  of  trade  brought  wealth  to  the  middle  class  and  en¬ 
couraged  science,  both  these  trends  resulted  in  further  changes  in  business 
known  as  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Scientists  and  inventors  made  new  tools 
and  machines  which  could  do  the  work  of  many  men;  and  wealthy  merchants 
built  factories  where  these  machines  could  be  used.  Workers  had  to  leave 
their  homes  to  get  jobs  in  the  factories,  and  were  soon  crowded  into  insanitary 
slums  which  were  places  of  disease  and  misery.  All  these  changes  occurred 
first  in  Britain,  but  later  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  America. 
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While  these  very  changes  were  first  under  way  in  Britain,  that  country 
lost  its  valuable  American  colonies  partly  because  it  was  too  anxious  to  profit 
from  their  trade.  Trying  to  “tighten  up ”  on  the  control  of  the  colonies,  the 
British  government  drove  them  into  rebellion.  Some  Americans  remained 
loyal  to  the  Empire,  but  a  controlling  group  of  patriots  carried  on  a  success¬ 
ful  revolution.  Aid  from  France  finally  secured  their  victory,  which  meant  not 
only  independence  for  the  United  States  but  a  great  increase  in  nationalistic 
and  in  democratic  feeling  in  America. 

While  giving  aid  to  America,  the  French  government  became  almost 
bankrupt.  That  government  was  inefficient  and  wasteful,  and  discontent  was 
widespread  among  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes  against  the  king  and  the 
nobility.  Finally  the  king  was  forced  to  summon  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  middle  class  assumed  control  and  set  up  a  limited 
monarchy;  but  the  poorer  classes  revolted  again,  set  up  a  radical  government 
which  executed  the  king  and  nobles,  and  established  far-reaching  reforms. 
Other  European  states  tried  to  re-establish  the  royal  rule,  but  France  under 
Napoleon  defeated  them.  Napoleon  then  made  himself  emperor  and  soon 
controlled  most  of  Europe.  Finally  he  went  too  far  and  was  driven  out  by 
the  Allies  (1815),  who  set  up  a  royal  government  again  in  France. 

The  French  Revolution  continued  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  Europe , 
however,  because  it  had  encouraged  democratic  and  nationalistic  feeling  all 
over  the  continent. 


UNIT  X 


HOW  CHANGES  OCCURRED  IN  MEN’S  IDEAS  OF 
SCIENCE ,  BUSINESS,  AND  GOVERNMENT 

1.  Why  the  Commercial  and  Scientific  Revolutions  Prepared 

the  Way  for  Modern  Times 


The  Commercial  Revolution  and  Mer¬ 
cantilism.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  had  occurred  in  the  business 
life  of  Europe  a  series  of  great  changes 
which  are  generally  called  the  Commercial 
Revolution— just  as  earlier  changes  in  re¬ 
ligious  life  are  termed  the  Protestant  Revo¬ 
lution.  In  a  sense,  the  Commercial  Revo¬ 
lution  began  with  the  improvements  in 
trade  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  especially 
with  the  Italian  development  of  oriental 
commerce.  But  more  important  was  the 
shift  of  commercial  activity  from  Mediter¬ 
ranean  lands  to  the  national  states  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  search  for  new  routes 
from  there  to  the  East,  and  the  consequent 
discovery  of  America. 

Suddenly  new  lands,  new  peoples,  new 
animals  and  plants,  never  dreamed  of  be¬ 
fore,  were  revealed  to  the  astonished  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  Even  today,  with  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  modern  travel,  there  is  a  thrill  in 
sailing  across  the  ocean  and  actually  seeing 
another  country  for  the  first  time,  even 
though  you  have  often  read  about  it.  Gold 
and  silver  pouring  from  Mexico  into  Spain, 
and  thence  throughout  Europe,  changed 
the  value  of  money  and  stimulated  trade. 
More  important  in  the  long  run,  was  the 
discovery  in  America  of  new  agricultural 
products  of  vast  importance  to  world  trade 
—tobacco,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  rubber, 
and  chocolate.  At  the  same  time,  the  find¬ 
ing  of  ocean  routes  to  India  increased  the 


importation  of  oriental  goods  like  silk, 
cotton,  china,  coffee,  tea,  and  spices. 

If  you  will  take  this  list  of  goods  away 
from  the  chief  articles  of  modern  world 
commerce,  you  will  see— from  the  small 
number  left— how  few  of  the  foods,  cloths, 
and  other  products  now  thought  essential 
were  enjoyed  by  onr  medieval  ancestors. 
Contacts  with  great  oriental  populations  in 
India,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  China  gave 
the  Europeans  a  chance  to  ship  their  own 
goods  out  in  exchange,  and  this  encouraged 
the  home  production  of  woolens  and  metal 
goods.  In  the  New  World,  colonies  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  settlers  gradually  added  another 
market  for  European  products.  First,  these 
colonists  bought  slaves,  which  European 
shippers  brought  from  Africa  to  work  in 
the  American  fields  and  mines.  Later,  they 
purchased  from  their  home  countries  all 
the  small  manufactured  articles  which  Eu¬ 
ropeans  living  in  a  distant  land  would  natu¬ 
rally  want— firearms,  plows,  hats,  shoes, 
medicines,  liquors,  paper,  books,  and  so 
on. 

No  wonder  that  the  “mercantilist  the¬ 
ory’’  developed.  This  theory  held  that  ex¬ 
ports  must  exceed  imports  from  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  secure  a  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade.  It  taught,  moreover,  that 
colonies  existed  to  raise  raw  products  to  be 
shipped  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  take 
manufactured  goods  in  return.  Merchants 
became  wealthy  by  just  this  sort  of  ex- 
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change,  while  shipping  developed  and  great 
trading  cities  like  London,  Amsterdam, 
Paris,  and  Lisbon  doubled  and  trebled  in 
population.  In  these  centers  appeared  a 
spirit  of  business  enterprise  similar  to,  but 
surpassing  that  of  the  old  Italian  ports.  A 
greater  amount  of  goods  and  larger  sums 
of  money  were  handled,  as  trade  spread  out 
over  the  seven  seas  and  European  commerce 
became  world  wide. 

The  First  Business  Corporations.  So 

much  business  could  not  be  managed  by 
single  merchants,  especially  when  it  in¬ 
volved  long  voyages,  great  risks,  and  long- 
delayed  profits.  Hence  numbers  of  mer¬ 
chants  pooled  their  money  in  a  common 
business— or,  as  we  say,  they  took  shares  or 
stock  in  the  ownership  and  profits  of  a 
company.  The  ownership  and  the  risk  were 
spread  over  many  individuals,  whose  re¬ 


spective  shares  were  not  too  great  for  one 
man  to  carry.  This  was  the  origin  of  mod¬ 
ern  stock  companies,  which  were  really 
necessary  to  the  development  of  modern 
business  on  a  large  scale. 

Such  companies  were  organized  in 
France,  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
but  not  in  Spain,  where  the  government 
kept  control  of  all  trade.  Some  of  them,  like 
the  English  East  India  Company,  became 
very  rich  and  powerftd,  and,  because  their 
business  was  carried  on  so  far  from  home, 
were  allowed  by  their  governments  to  act  as 
rulers  of  the  conquered  lands  with  which 
they  traded.  Others,  like  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company, 
took  charge  of  settling  new  colonies;  and 
so  both  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were 
first  governed  by  these  business  companies. 
Hence  the  first  charters  or  constitutions  of 
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Bettmann 

A  Trading  Store  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 


In  the  far  outposts  of  the  North,  goods  and  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  the  trading  stores 

operated  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
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these  colonies  Avere  really  the  charters  of 
trading  corporations.  The  lower  house  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  is  still  called 
the  General  Court— a  seventeenth  century 
name  for  the  board  of  directors  of  a  trading 
company. 

A  few  of  these  old  trading  companies  are 
still  in  business  after  several  hundred 
years.  If  you  ever  go  to  Canada  you  will 
hear  much  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
This  Avas  organized  even  before  England 
conquered  Canada  from  France,  and  has 
always  profited  by  the  high  prices  of  furs. 
Today,  their  “factories”  (trading  posts)  are 
still  the  outposts  of  civilization  in  the 
frozen  north.  The  once  world-famous  East 
India  Company  still  has  a  small  office  in 
London,  although  its  great  business  enter¬ 
prises  have  disappeared. 

As  the  businessmen  who  held  stock  in 
the  trading  concerns  became  Avealthy,  they 
naturally  demanded  better  business  meth¬ 
ods.  The  Italian  merchants  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  period  had  gradually  adopted  the  use 
of  Arabic'  numerals,  and  they  had  also 
Avorked  out  the  first  modern  system  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  These  Avere 
noAV  taken  over  and  developed  by  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  merchants  during  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Beginnings  of  Insurance.  These 
merchants  also  began  to  use  another  device 
for  protecting  themselves  from  the  risks  of 
long  voyages.  This  Avas  the  insurance  prin¬ 
ciple,  by  which  a  group  of  merchants 
shared  losses  Avhenever  a  ship  Avas  Avrecked. 
The  shipowner  paid  a  certain  premium  to 
insure  his  ships  and  cargo.  The  premium 
Avas  divided  among  a  number  of  merchants 
Avho  took  the  risk  to  pay  the  value  of  any 
ship  which  happened  to  be  destroyed.  In 
this  way,  shipowners  Avere  protected 
against  the  sudden  loss  of  large  amounts. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
marine  insurance  of  this  sort  Avas  quite  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  same  principle  was  being  ap¬ 


plied  to  losses  on  land  by  fire.  Mathemati¬ 
cal  scientists,  coming  to  the  aid  of  business, 
collected  statistics  on  all  kinds  of  losses,  and 
so  learned  to  calculate  just  how  large  the 
premiums  must  be  in  order  to  cover  the 
probable  loss  of  any  kind  during  the  year. 
This  made  the  insurance  business  itself  a 
safer  one,  since  it  Avas  no  longer  a  gamble 
as  to  Avliat  losses  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
in  a  given  time.  The  insurance  business 
greAV,  therefore,  and  Avas  itself  organized  on 
a  company  basis.  After  1800,  life  insurance 
and  other  forms  Avere  gradually  developed. 

Advances  in  Science.  With  groAving  op¬ 
portunities  in  Avorld  trade  and  improved 
methods  of  carrying  on  business  in  general, 
it  Avas  no  Avonder  that  European  countries 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  became  bitter 
rivals  for  colonies  and  commercial  profits. 
But  the  wealth  coming  from  overseas  meant 
not  only  poAver  to  these  countries;  it  meant 
also  opportunity  to  develop  the  arts  and 
sciences— to  become  progressive  and  lead¬ 
ing  nations  along  every  line.  It  Avould  be 
easy  to  shoAV,  for  example,  that  the  Italians 
lost  their  leadership  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  within  a  century  after  trade  shifted 
from  their  ports  to  the  Atlantic;  Avhile  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  attained  leader¬ 
ship  in  painting,  literature,  and  science  at 
about  the  time  they  began  to  profit  from 
commercial  expansion. 

In  a  general  Avay,  hoAvever,  all  Avestern 
Europe  profited  from  the  scientific  progress 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
You  have  noted  earlier  in  this  book  that 
modern  science  Avas  already  under  Avay  by 
1650.  Rapid  progress  had  been  made  in 
astronomy,  in  physics,  and  to  some  extent 
in  physiology,  botany,  and  chemistry,  the 
last  three  then  all  considered  medical  sci¬ 
ences.  This  progress  Avas  due  to  improved 
methods  of  observing  nature— by  experi¬ 
ments,  by  the  use  of  instruments  of  ob¬ 
servation  like  the  telescope,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
act  measurement  of  all  findings.  It  Avas  also 
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An  Early  Machine  for  Producing  Electricity 


Almost  three  hundred  years  ago  Otto  von 
Guericke  built  a  sulphur-ball  machine  to  produce 
static  electricity.  This  was  obtained  by  holding  the 
hand  or  an  object  against  the  revolving  ball.  On 
the  left  of  the  machine  a  man  holds  an  electrified 
ball.  The  machine  was  of  no  use  except  as  a  play¬ 
thing,  but  it  was  an  electrical  generating  machine. 

pointed  out  that  scientific  discoveries  were 
not  only  interesting,  but  sometimes  had 
great  practical  value.  At  one  and  the  same 
time,  they  destroyed  men’s  faith  in  magical 
studies  like  astrology  and  offered  some¬ 
thing  more  helpful  in  practical  inventions. 
The  clock  and  the  geographical  map,  for 
example,  proved  more  useful  to  sailors  than 
did  the  horoscope— an  astrological  chart 
that  was  supposed  to  predict  future  events 
and  warn  against  coming  dangers. 

While  many  were  working  in  the  field 
of  science,  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  pointed  the  way  to  better 
scientific  methods.  But  it  was  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  who  was  the  inspiration  for  the 
great  scientific  development  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  (see  p.  230)  .  Not  only  did 
he  discover  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  he 
found  out  much  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  universe  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  physics.  He  was  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  scientific  discoverers. 

Science  Becomes  Somewhat  Popular. 
During  the  later  seventeenth  and  the  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries  scientists  continued  to  use 
the  methods  described.  They  were  able  to 


get  more  aid  in  the  large  cities,  because 
wealth  was  increasing  with  trade  and  be¬ 
cause  practical  results  were  attracting  the 
attention  of  numerous  men  of  means.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  and  even  members  of  the  nobility 
began  to  study  science,  and  it  became  al¬ 
most  fashionable  to  experiment.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  when  a  printer  in  Philadelphia 
about  1750,  experimented  with  “electrical 
fire”  and  made  some  really  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  Scientific  societies  were  formed 
and  issued  periodical  reports  or  journals, 
which  all  educated  men  could  read.  The 
Royal  Society,  which  was  the  chief  scientific 
organization  in  London,  was  founded  in 
1662  and  has  been  publishing  its  journal 
ever  since— the  oldest  such  magazine  in  the 
world  today.  Indeed,  so  much  effort  was 
being  made  to  educate  men  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  science  and  its  discoveries,  that 
the  eighteenth  century  is  often  called  the 
“Age  of  Enlightenment.” 

Early  Work  on  Electricity.  Men  working 
in  physics  were  not  so  much  interested  in 
moving  bodies  (“dynamics”)  ,  as  they  were 
in  the  different  forms  of  force  or  energy- 
light,  heat,  and  electricity.  Especially  inter¬ 
esting  was  their  work  in  the  latter  field.  It 
had  been  known  for  centuries  that  friction 
sometimes  produced  a  flashing  spark— as 
when  you  rub  your  shoes  on  a  heavy  rug 
and  then  put  your  finger  to  a  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture.  In  order  to  study  this  “electric  fire,” 
friction  machines  were  invented,  which 
produced  sparks  strong  enough  to  give  a 
person  a  shock,  and  this  experience  aroused 
great  interest.  Some  experimenters  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  in  Holland,  tried  to 
fill  a  glass  of  water  with  this  electricity  and 
so  invented  the  “Leyden  jar,”  in  which  a 
powerful  spark  could  be  developed.  Frank¬ 
lin  showed  that  the  lightning  flash  was 
really  a  great  electric  spark.  He  was  lucky 
not  to  be  injured  in  making  his  famous  kite 
experiment.  Others  who  repeated  it  in  Eu¬ 
rope  were  killed.  Franklin  knew  about  the 
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theory  of  positive  and  negative  charges, 
which  is  still  used,  and  predicted  that  this 
strange  force  would  some  day  be  used  for 
cooking  and  other  practical  purposes. 

Still  more  important  was  the  discovery 
of  electric  current.  All  that  had  been  ob¬ 
served  up  to  that  time  was  what  is  now 
called  the  static  form.  Electrical  currents 
were  first  discovered,  strangely  enough,  in 
a  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Bologna  in  Italy.  Here  Dr.  Galvan i  hap¬ 
pened  to  touch  one  end  of  a  metal  bar  to  a 
frog’s  muscle.  The  muscle  promptly  con¬ 
tracted.  We  would  say  now  that  “the  circuit 
was  completed’’  when  the  muscle  and  nerve 
were  connected  through  the  bar.  Galvani 
thought  there  was  “animal  magnetism”  or 
electricity  in  the  muscle,  which  had  flowed 
around  through  the  bar;  but  another  Ital¬ 
ian,  Volta,  showed  that  the  electricity  was 
generated  in  the  bar.  By  taking  bars  of  two 
different  metals  and  placing  them  in  cer¬ 
tain  solutions,  he  was  able  to  produce 
stronger  charges  and  in  this  way  were  made 
the  hrst  simple  galvanic  batteries.  Connect¬ 
ing  one  bar  or  pole  of  the  battery  to  the 
other,  by  wires  on  the  outside,  completed 
the  circuit  and  produced  a  current. 

Shortly  after  1800,  physicists  began  ob¬ 
serving  electrical  circuits  in  wires  with  great 
care.  They  discovered,  among  other  things, 
that  a  coil  of  wire  which  was  charged  with 
a  current  acted  as  a  magnet  and  would  at¬ 
tract  iron.  Now  they  had  all  that  was  needed 
for  an  invention  of  the  greatest  practical 
value.  Put  together:  (1)  a  battery,  (2)  a 
coil  of  wire  acting  as  a  magnet,  (3)  a  piece 
of  iron  to  be  pulled  down  when  the  wire 
was  so  magnetized,  and  (4)  a  way  to  break 
the  circuit  so  that  the  wire  ceased  to  act  as 
a  magnet  and  released  the  metal— and  you 
have  all  the  parts  necessary  for  the  electric 
telegraph.  Shortly  after  1820,  an  American 
physicist  named  Henry  put  such  an  ap¬ 
paratus  together  at  Albany,  New  York;  but 
it  took  many  more  years  before  the  instru¬ 


ment  was  made  practical  for  business  pur¬ 
poses  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  So  we  say 
that  Morse  invented  the  telegraph  in  1837. 
The  first  telegraph  wires  were  strung  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Elec¬ 
tricity  was  evidently  to  become  a  new 
source  of  power  of  great  value. 

Improvement  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
Meanwhile,  engineers  worked  steadily  after 
1760  to  improve  that  other  new  source  of 
power,  the  steam  engine,  which  had  been 
tried  the  century  before.  English  inventors, 
notably  Newcomen  and  Watt,  built  more 
practical  and  powerfid  steam  engines  which 
finally  could  be  attached  to  wheels,  and 
might  therefore  move  machinery.  Until  the 
time  of  James  Watt  engines  had  been  used 
only  for  water  pumping.  Now  they  could 
be  made  to  turn  spinning  wheels  or  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  to  move  anything  else  that  men, 
animals,  wind,  or  water  had  turned  before. 
They  were  more  effective  than  horsepower 
and  became  more  dependable  than  wind. 

As  early  as  1764,  the  people  of  Paris  were 
amazed  to  see  a  great  iron  monster  (look¬ 
ing  something  like  a  modern  steam  roller) 
clanking  ponderously  down  the  cobble¬ 
stone  streets  of  their  city.  The  inventor  was 
arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  such 
contrivances  were  forbidden  in  France.  Yet 
here  was  probably  the  first  of  all  automo¬ 
biles  or  locomotives,  whichever  you  prefer 
to  call  it. 

Other  inventors  tried  to  make  steam  en¬ 
gines  run  on  land;  some  to  make  them  run 
on  water.  Oliver  Evans,  in  Philadelphia, 
made  one  which  would  run  on  both  about 
the  time  that  Jefferson  was  President;  and 
John  Fitch,  another  Philadelphian,  ran  a 
steamboat  up  and  down  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers  as  early  as  1790.  In  1807 
we  say  that  Fulton  “invented”  the  steam¬ 
boat  in  New  York— that  is,  he  made  the 
first  one  that  was  a  real  business  success. 
The  “age  of  steam”  had  arrived.  The  “age 
of  electricity”  was  not  far  off. 
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Advances  in  the  Field  of  Chemistry. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  great  progress 
was  made  in  chemistry.  A  Frenchman,  An¬ 
toine  Lavoisier,  reorganized  the  science  and 
gave  it  its  present  terminology.  Joseph 
Priestley,  an  English  clergyman,  discovered 
a  gas  in  1774  to  which  Lavoisier  three  years 
later  gave  the  name  oxygen.  Other  scien¬ 
tists  discovered  hydrogen.  Many  advances 
followed.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the 
foundations  of  modern  scientific  chemistry 
were  laid. 

Biology  Makes  Progress.  In  the  biolog¬ 
ical  sciences,  it  took  most  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  classify  all  the  many  plants  and 
animals  which  had  been  discovered  over¬ 
seas.  Linnaeus,  a  Swedish  botanist,  worked 
out  a  system  of  classification  for  plants 
which  gave  three  Latin  names  to  each  speci¬ 
men,  showing  its  general  relation  to  other 
forms  as  well  as  its  special  nature.  That  is, 
each  name  included  the  order  and  genus 
as  well  as  the  species  to  which  each  plant 
belonged.  Buffon,  a  French  naturalist,  de¬ 
veloped  a  similar  classification  for  animals. 
As  more  and  more  species  were  discovered, 
biologists  began  to  wonder  why  these  were 
so  plainly  related  to  one  another  (in  the 
same  way  that  there  are  different  species  of 
the  cat  family,  like  lions,  tigers,  and  plain 
house-cats)  and  yet  had  come  to  differ  from 
one  another.  In  other  words,  men  began  to 
study  the  origin  of  species.  Had  they  been 
separately  created,  or  had  there  been  a 
gradual  development  from  one  form  to  an¬ 
other?  This  was  to  be  a  great  question  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Why  Medicine  Lagged  Behind.  In  the 
medical  sciences,  which  were  so  vital  to 
man,  progress  was  slower  than  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences.  Experiments  on  animals  were 
continued  in  physiology,  and  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  were 
added  some  discoveries  about  the  action  of 
nerves  and  muscles.  But  the  attempt  to 
measure  such  things  exactly  failed,  and 


physicians  were  not  encouraged  to  continue 
these  measurements.  They  even  failed  to 
use  them  in  ordinary  practice,  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  timing  the  pulse  with  a  watch,  or 
measuring  the  temperature  with  a  ther¬ 
mometer— although  these  instruments  were 
at  hand.  Galileo  had  used  them  about  1600; 
but  250  years  later,  in  1850,  they  were  still 
not  generally  employed  by  doctors. 

Unhappily,  too,  what  discoveries  were 
made  in  physiology  did  not  seem  to  help 
practical  medicine.  The  main  trouble  was 
that  no  one  could  even  recognize  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  various  diseases.  Any  ill¬ 
ness  which  caused  a  fever— and  you  know 
that  many  diseases  do  so— was  simply  called 
a  fever.  And  as  long  as  the  different  diseases 
could  not  be  distinguished,  there  was  no 
way  to  find  out  the  causes  or  cures  of  any 
particular  one. 

As  a  result,  the  doctors  merely  continued 
to  argue  vaguely  about  what  was  wrong  in 
general  with  a  man  when  he  was  sick.  The 
oldest  and  most  popular  theory— which  was 
much  the  same  in  1800  as  it  had  been 
300  b.c.— was  that  the  body  fluids  (“hu¬ 
mors”)  were  in  some  way  poisoned  in  dis¬ 
ease.  And  if  the  fluids,  such  as  blood  and 
sweat,  were  impure,  the  disease  could  best 
be  cured  by  drawing  them  out  through 
bleeding  and  sweating.  So  when  the  doctor 
called,  he  took  out  blood  with  a  lancet  or 
with  leeches,  and  then  put  plasters  on  to 
produce  blisters  which  drew  out  sweat. 
Dr.  Rush,  the  best-known  physician  in  the 
United  States  about  1800,  said  that  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  four  fifths  of  all  the 
blood  in  the  body  should  be  drained! 

One  wonders  whether  such  medical  prac¬ 
tice  cured  as  many  patients  as  it  killed.  Nor 
is  it  reassuring  to  remember  the  various 
medicines  then  given  to  patients— the  nas¬ 
tier  they  tasted,  the  more  effective  they 
were  supposed  to  be.  The  first  American 
patent  medicine  was  an  “elixir  of  worms.” 

Surgeons  had  to  operate  without  anes- 
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thetics,  and  made  no  effort  to  keep  wounds 
from  being  infected.  Hence  operations 
caused  terrible  pain  and  long  illness,  even 
in  cases  which  were  not  fatal.  They  were 
often  performed  at  home  as  no  one  who 
could  help  it  ever  went  to  a  hospital.  Hos¬ 
pitals  were  bare,  dreary  places,  supported 
by  charity.  Few  people  went  to  them  except 
the  very  poor.  They  were  often  viewed  as 
places  in  which  to  die  rather  than  in  which 
to  get  well. 

Preventive  Medicine  Gets  a  Start.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  some  practical  discoveries  were 
made  which  proved  of  real  help  to  suffer¬ 
ing  mankind.  Cinchona  bark,  from  which 
we  now  make  quinine,  was  discovered  by 
Peruvian  Indians,  and  proved  to  be  a  real 
cure  for  malaria.  An  Englishwoman,  Lady 
Montague,  brought  from  Turkey  a  system 
of  inoculating,  that  is,  injecting,  smallpox 
virus  into  healthy  persons,  in  order  to  give 
them  mild  cases  when  they  were  in  good 
condition  to  resist  the  disease.  Once  a  per¬ 
son  had  such  a  mild  case,  he  was  immune. 
Despite  much  fear,  the  practice  spread  be¬ 
tween  1720  and  1800.  About  the  latter 
year,  another  Englishman,  Dr.  Jenner, 
found  that  inoculation  with  a  similar  dis¬ 
ease,  cowpox,  produced  only  a  small  sore 
but  would  still  make  a  man  immune 
against  the  dreaded  smallpox.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  known  as  vaccination,  spread  rapidly 
and  is  generally  employed  today  with  the 
result  that  smallpox,  once  the  most  dreaded 
of  diseases,  has  almost  disappeared.  Inocu¬ 
lation  and  vaccination  were  the  beginning 
of  a  new  kind  of  medicine— “preventive 
medicine”— which  has  become  more  and 
more  important  in  recent  years. 

Fortunately,  too,  all  the  confusion  and 
failure  in  medicine  did  not  prevent  a  few 
able  doctors  from  going  on  with  work  in 
anatomy,  in  physiology,  and  in  the  study 
of  diseases.  As  cities  grew,  hospitals  had  to 
be  enlarged;  hence  doctors  had  a  chance 
to  examine  more  cases.  In  this  way,  they 
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Dr.  Jenner’s  First  Vaccination  Case 

The  child  is  being  inoculated  with  cowpox  vac¬ 
cine  taken  from  a  sore  on  the  hand  of  the  dairy¬ 
maid  who  contracted  cowpox  from  the  cows  she 
milked. 

began  to  identify  different  diseases  and 
thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  study  of  their 
causes  and  possible  prevention,  or  cure. 

How  Far  Could  Science  Go?  As  progress 
continued  in  such  sciences  as  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  as  practical  inventions  fol¬ 
lowed,  scientists  began  to  realize  that  they 
might  indeed  make  the  world  over  in 
many  ways.  Who  knew  what  wonderful 
inventions  might  be  made  in  the  future, 
which  woidd  completely  change  men’s  ways 
of  living?  An  English  writer  predicted  the 
radio,  for  instance,  as  early  as  1665. 

Was  it  not  also  possible  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  spirit,  that  is,  the  desire  to  observe 
carefully,  measure,  and  experiment  when 
possible,  could  be  carried  over  into  the 
social  studies?  If  one  could  develop  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  government  (“political  science”) , 
might  it  not  greatly  improve  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  nation?  Perhaps  political  scien¬ 
tists  could  show  the  way  to  get  rid  of  all 
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the  old  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  su¬ 
perstitious  reverence  for  the  nobility  which 
were  mixed  up  with  government.  They 
could  then  show  how  to  establish  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  reason  rather  than  one  only  of 
habit  and  tradition.  Was  this  not  what 
astronomy  had  done,  when  it  showed  the 
absurdity  of  the  old  traditions  of  astrology 
and  replaced  them  with  a  study  of  the  stars 
based  on  reason? 

Of  course  such  questions  cotdd  stir  up 


trouble  at  times,  and  it  was  not  always 
clear  whether  progress  in  government 
could  be  made  in  this  way  or  not.  Those 
who  objected  to  change  were  naturally  op¬ 
posed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Kings  and  nobles  did  not  always  welcome 
an  appeal  to  reason  in  government,  lest  it 
lead  to  their  own  overthrow.  Religious 
leaders  also  sometimes  objected  to  scien¬ 
tific  enthusiasm,  lest  it  lead  to  questions 
about  their  authority  or  their  doctrines. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  What  did  the  discovery  of  America  have 
to  do  with  the  “Commercial  Revolution’’? 

2.  What  was  the  “mercantilist  theory”  re¬ 
garding  the  purpose  of  having  colonies? 

3.  Why  did  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English 
find  it  necessary  to  do  business  by  corpora¬ 
tions  rather  than  just  as  individuals? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  marine  insurance  and 
why  was  it  so  useful? 

5.  Why  did  both  commerce  and  science 
make  great  progress  between  1600  and  1800? 

6.  Explain  static  and  current  electricity. 
How  was  the  latter  discovered? 

7.  What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  a  man 
“invented”  a  particular  device? 

8.  Why  did  medicine  lag  behind  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences  like  physics  and  astronomy? 

9.  What  was  the  chief  theory  about  dis¬ 
eases,  and  to  what  treatments  did  it  lead? 

10.  Discuss  Dr.  Jenner’s  discovery  to  pre¬ 
vent  smallpox.  Why  is  this  called  “preventive 
medicine”? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Commercial  Revolution 
Scientific  Revolution 
mercantilism 
balance  of  trade 
stock  company 
board  of  directors 
Galvani 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
insurance 

Morse 


premium 
static  electricity 
Age  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment 
Lavoisier 
Linnaeus 
Buffon 
Watt 
Volta 


Discussion.  1.  How  the  era  of  geographical 
discovery  and  exploration  stimulated  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Revolution.  Its  features. 

2.  Mercantilism:  its  theory  and  application. 
Do  phases  of  mercantilism  still  find  favor? 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why  are  political  economy  and 
political  science  not  as  “scientific”  as  yet  as 
chemistry  or  electronics? 

2.  Italy  lost  her  leadership  in  the  arts  and 
science  when  her  cities  lost  their  leadership  in 
commerce. 

3.  Why  Franklin’s  kite  experiment  with 
lightning  did  not  kill  him. 

Book  Reviews.  I.  B.  Hart,  Makers  of  Science; 
A.  Still,  Soul  of  Amber;  W.  Libby,  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  Science. 

Tables.  1.  Advances  made  in  the  sciences  from 
1550  to  1820. 

2.  Changes  from  1450  to  1650  that  trans¬ 
formed  medieval  life  into  modern. 

Cartoons.  1.  Franklin,  discoverer  that  light¬ 
ning  is  electrical. 

2.  “A  Favorable  Balance  of  Trade.” 

3.  An  artist’s  idea,  1810,  of  “The  Age  of 
Steam.” 

4.  A  colonist’s  view  of  mercantilism. 
Biographies.  Buffon;  Linnaeus;  Lavoisier; 
Volta;  Galvani;  Fitch. 

Chalk  Talks.  1.  Principles  of  the  Leyden  jar; 
the  galvanic  battery;  Watt’s  engine. 

2.  The  biological  classification  systems  orig¬ 
inated  by  Linnaeus  and  Buffon. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  An  editorial,  about  1810, 
urging  the  use  of  vaccination. 
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2.  Essay:  The  horrors  of  epidemics  in  for¬ 
mer  ages  (see  V.  Robinson,  The  Story  of  Medi¬ 
cine;  R.  H.  Shryock,  The  Development  of 
Modern  Medicine) . 

Dramatic  Sketch.  The  fears,  hopes,  and  other 
remarks  of  the  group  present  at  the  first  vac¬ 
cination  (see  picture,  page  335) . 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Advantageous  features  of  the 
17th  century  stock  companies,  forerunners  of 
modern  corporations. 

2.  Evolution  of  the  steamboat;  or  of  the 
locomotive. 

3.  The  Scientific  Method  (procedures  and 
methods;  purposes;  scientific  attitude) . 
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4.  Common  cures  and  methods  used  by 
physicians  in  George  Washington’s  day. 
Library  Reports.  1.  Hospitals  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Early  Modern  Times. 

2.  Origins  and  services  of  insurance. 

3.  Advances  in  business  organization  and 
methods,  from  1600  to  1800. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  I.  B.  Hart,  Mahers  of  Science; 
H.  Van  Loon,  The  Story  of  Mankind. 
Advanced.  E.  P.  Cheyney,  European  Back¬ 
ground  of  American  History. 


2.  How  the  Industrial  Revolution  Changed  the  Way  People  Lived 


Causes  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  Commercial  Revolution,  combined 
with  the  progress  of  science,  led  to  another 
fundamental  change  in  European  civili¬ 
zation  which  we  usually  call  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution.  This  was  a  series  of  re¬ 
lated  changes  involving  the  invention  of 
new  machines,  the  use— of-newHCinds  of 
power  to  run  those  machines,  rjew  methods 
oETr^nsperrarioh,  the  rise  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  social  effects-which  all 
these  changes  had  on  the  life  of  the  people. 
^Tt  has  already  been  noted  that  overseas 
colonies  required  manufactured  goods  from 
the  mother  country;  therefore  the  more 
colonies  a  country  had,  the  greater  this  de¬ 
mand  upon  her.  Since  England  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  1763,  in  building  up  the  great¬ 
est  empire  in  the  world  with  markets  for 
her  goods,  the  opportunities  for  her  manu¬ 
facturers  were  greatest.  But  the  old  handi¬ 
craft  system  of  manufacturing  carried  on 
in  shops  or  in  the  home  was  hardly  capable 
of  turning  out  the  necessary  amount  of 
goods.  Moreover,  if  such  goods  as  woolen 
cloth  were  simply  spun  and  woven  in  the 
home,  colonial  peoples  might  do  it  as  well 
as  the  English,  and  the  latter  would  then 
lose  their  colonial  customers.  So  it  was 
necessary  for  the  English  to  find  a  better 
and  cheaper  method  of  manufacturing.  As 


usual,  necessity  was  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion. 

Improvements  in  Textile  Manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  first  step  was  to  provide  improved 
tools  and  machinery.  Some  progress  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  important  textile  or  cloth¬ 
making  industries  by  improvements  in 
weaving  and  spinning.  The  spinning  wheel 
and  hand  loom  had  been  used  for  ages  past; 
but  in  1733  John  Kay  invented  a  “flying 
shuttle”  which  was  attached  to  the  hand 
loom  and  enabled  it  to  weave  two  or  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  before  and  also  much 
wider  cloth.  Formerly,  one  weaver  could 
handle  the  thread  supplied  by  four  spin¬ 
ners;  now  he  could  use  all  that  could  be 
furnished  by  ten.  This  naturally  led  to  a 
search  for  faster  machines  for  spinning. 
Several  of  these  were  invented  in  time. 
The  first  successful  one  was  Hargreaves’ 
spinning  “jenny”  (named  after  his  wife) , 
which  was  run  by  hand  like  a  spinning 
wheel,  but  would  spin  eight  threads  at 
one  time. 

In  1769,  just  before  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  Richard  Arkwright  invented  a 
“frame”  which  would  actually  spin  twenty 
threads  at  once.  It  was  so  heavy,  however, 
that  no  man  could  run  it,  and  so  it  was 
driven  by  a  water  wheel.  This  change  was 
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“Industry  and  Idleness” 


An  engraving  by  William  Hogarth  in  which  the 
artist  contrasts  the  drunken  and  idle  worker  (left) 
with  the  industrious  employee.  The  picture  (1747) 
reveals  a  workshop  for  weaving  cloth  where  cap¬ 
italistic  relationships  prevail  between  employer 
and  workers,  but  the  great  changes  due  to  inven¬ 
tion  and  the  application  of  power  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

important,  for  it  meant  the  use  of  power 
greater  than  man’s.  Consequently,  the  spin¬ 
ning  frame  had  to  be  put  up  in  mills  rather 
than  in  homes.  Later,  an  improved  spin¬ 
ning  machine  known  as  Crompton’s 
“mule,”  embodying  the  principles  of  Har¬ 
greaves’  “jenny”  and  Arkwright’s  “frame,” 
was  generally  adopted. 

Now  that  spinning  mills  could  produce 
thread  so  rapidly,  there  was  need  for  im¬ 
proved  weaving.  In  1785  a  clergyman 
named  Cartwright  patented  a  more  rapid 
loom  to  be  run,  like  the  spinning  frame, 
by  water  power.  It  was  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  and  most  weavers  continued  to 
make  cloth  on  their  hand  looms.  Further 
improvements  were  made  in  the  power 
loom,  however,  and  after  1820,  practical 
machines  were  developed.  It  was  now 
cheaper  to  weave  as  well  as  to  spin  textile 
goods  in  the  mills  or  factories  rather  than 
in  the  homes. 

These  early  power  machines  could  spin 
and  weave  cotton  thread  more  easily  than 
any  other  kind.  But  the  supply  of  cotton, 
which  was  imported  from  India  and  else¬ 


where,  was  limited.  When  the  American 
inventor,  Eli  Whitney,  invented  the  cot¬ 
ton  gin  in  1793,  he  made  possible  a  great 
increase  in  cotton  production  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  so  guaranteed  to  English 
mills  a  vast  supply  of  this  material.  Now 
that  it  could  be  cheaply  raised  in  the  South 
and  cheaply  woven  in  England,  the  price 
of  cotton  cloth  fell  so  that  even  the  poorest 
classes  could  afford  to  buy  it.  This  led  to 
new  tastes  in  clothing  and  in  turn  further 
increased  the  demand.  Hence  the  English 
cotton  industry  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
after  1800.  The  output  in  other  textiles— 
woolen,  linen,  and  silk  goods— also  in¬ 
creased  as  the  new  machines  were  adapted 
to  their  use. 

Since  water  power  had  become  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  manufacturing,  most  of  the  mills 
moved  to  northern  England,  where  the 
abundant  streams  had  currents  strong 
enough  to  turn  the  wheels.  An  improved 
water  wheel,  the  turbine,  which  made  these 
water  mills  more  effective,  was  invented 
in  France  a  little  before  1800.  But  the  need 
for  locating  a  mill  just  at  the  falls  on  a 
stream,  or  of  building  dams  to  create  ar¬ 
tificial  falls,  was  always  something  of  a 
handicap,  and  millowners  looked  about  for 
some  other  kind  of  power.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  improvements  in  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  proved  so  valuable. 

Steam  Engines  and  the  Iron  Industry. 
In  1785,  just  after  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  one  of  Watt’s  improved  engines  was 
used  successfully  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  a  cotton  mill  in  England.  The  interior 
of  English  cotton  mills  began  to  echo  that 
bustling  clatter  of  moving  machinery  that 
we  all  know  today,  but  which  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  hum  and  thump  of  the  old 
methods  of  spinning  and  weaving  by  the 
fireside. 

Textile  mills  could  now  be  set  up  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  iron  to  build  the  engines  and 
coal  to  run  them.  The  consequent  demand 
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for  steam  engines  at  once  stimulated  the 
iron  and  coal  industries  of  England.  Steam 
boilers  could  of  course  be  built  of  wood, 
but  these  bad  a  way  of  blowing  up,  and  all- 
metal  construction  was  soon  adopted. 

Iron  ore  bad  to  be  smelted  to  remove  the 
impurities.  Smelting  furnaces  bad  long 
been  run  in  England,  using  charcoal  fuel. 
As  English  forests  became  exhausted  and 
the  supply  of  charcoal  fell,  the  English  iron 
industry  declined.  Iron  had  to  be  imported, 
especially  after  1700,  from  Sweden  and 
from  other  countries. 

Experiments  were  made  to  use  coal  in¬ 
stead  of  charcoal  in  smelting  iron,  but  they 
were  not  successful  chiefly  because  of  the 
impurities  of  the  coal.  But  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  coal  coidd  be  made  into  coke, 
and  that  coke  could  be  used  to  smelt  the 
ore,  the  production  of  English  iron  began 
to  increase.  Blast  furnaces  increased  in 
number;  they  were  built  larger  and  coke 
became  the  standard  fuel.  The  invention 
of  an  improved  blowing  machine  to  take 
the  place  of  the  large  wood-and-leather  bel¬ 
lows  came  at  the  same  time.  The  use  of 
steam  engines  to  drive  the  blowers  was  an¬ 
other  important  advance  that  made  iron 
smelting  more  rapid. 

The  English  iron  industry  grew  in  im¬ 
portance.  All  sorts  of  iron  tools  and  ma¬ 
chines  necessary  in  metal  work,  such  as 
metal  lathes,  planers,  and  shapers,  were  in¬ 
vented,  so  that  iron  could  be  handled  al¬ 
most  as  easily  as  wood.  Since  it  was  so  much 
stronger,  iron  began  to  replace  wood  in 
many  ways.  Iron  boats  and  bridges,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  tried  before  1800  and  became 
common  after  1850.  It  was  because  their 
iron  industries  were  so  far  advanced  that 
the  English  shipbuilders  began  to  get  ahead 
of  their  nearest  competitors,  the  Americans, 
after  the  latter  date.  The  Americans  held 
to  their  wooden  clipper  ships,  while  the 
English  made  progress  with  iron  vessels. 

In  1856  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  perfected  a 


Courtesy  Smithsonian  Institution 

An  Early'  Steam  Engine 


The  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  which  Robert 
Fulton  installed  in  his  steamboat,  the  Clermont, 
which  was  successfuly  operated  in  1807. 

way  of  making  steel  out  of  iron  by  blowing 
a  stream  of  air  through  the  molten  iron  and 
so  made  a  stronger  metal  for  rails,  boilers, 
and  other  industrial  purposes.  Another 
process,  destined  eventually  to  take  the 
lead  in  steel  production,  was  worked  out 
in  France  and  England.  This  was  the  open- 
hearth  or  Siemens-Martin  process  of  con¬ 
verting  iron  into  steel.  A  little  later,  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  with  steel  building 
construction.  After  1890  structural  steel 
made  possible  the  American  “skyscraper” 
and  greatly  affected  the  old  art  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Why  England  Led  as  an  Industrial  Na¬ 
tion.  In  all  these  metal  industries  England 
had  an  advantage  over  the  other  European 
countries,  for  in  northern  England  rich  coal 
and  iron  fields  lay  close  together  and  made 
it  an  ideal  country  in  which  to  develop 
steam  power.  Then,  too,  English  mer¬ 
chants,  who  had  formerly  profited  so  much 
from  the  success  of  overseas  trade,  had  more 
money  than  had  the  merchants  of  other 
lands  and  could  afford  to  invest  more  in 
new  factories. 

English  businessmen  had  an  added  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  they  were  usually  not  taxed 
so  heavily  as  were,  for  instance,  those  in 
France,  where  a  luxurious  court  and  large 
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armies  were  maintained.  England’s  isola¬ 
tion,  which  protected  her  from  invasion, 
was  thus  of  considerable  help  in  outdis¬ 
tancing;  her  rivals  in  manufacture  and 
trade. 

It  was  no  accident  then,  that  the  factory 
system  was  established  in  England  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  in  most 
other  European  lands.  This  gave  the  Eng¬ 
lish  a  good  start  and  a  great  advantage  over 
all  early  competitors.  By  1850,  her  com¬ 
bined  trade  and  manufacturing  made  her 
the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  in 
the  world. 

Eventually,  of  course,  English  machines, 
steam  engines,  and  iron  and  textile  indus¬ 
tries  were  copied  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  and  other  inventions  were  added. 
At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they 
were  introduced  into  China  and  Japan,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  the  Japanese  tex¬ 
tile  industry  has  in  some  ways  surpassed 
the  British.  But  before  these  later  develop¬ 
ments  are  noted,  something  should  be  said 
of  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
on  the  British  people.  Its  later  effects  on 
other  peoples  were  very  similar. 

Effects  of  the  Factory  System  on  Work¬ 
ers.  When  people  ceased  to  spin  and  weave 
in  their  own  homes  and  went  to  work  in 
factories,  their  ways  of  living  were  greatly 
changed.  Instead  of  working  as  farmers,  and 
weaving  in  their  spare  time  as  they  saw  fit, 
they  now  worked  all  day  at  a  single  machine 
in  the  mill.  Hours  were  long,  as  they  had 
always  been  in  the  home,  but  the  factory 
work  was  more  regular  and  monotonous. 
The  mill  hands  had  to  work  together  under 
some  sort  of  discipline,  instead  of  in  their 
own  way.  As  the  work  was  not  heavy  but 
simply  required  quick  fingers,  women  and 
children,  who  would  work  for  less  pay, 
were  in  more  demand  than  men.  Hence 
women  and  even  children  as  young  as  six 
years,  worked  twelve,  fourteen,  and  some¬ 
times  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  the  mills. 


Bettmann 


An  Early  English  Cotton  Factory 
The  supervisor  is  shown  whipping  a  boy. 

Children  were  beaten  in  order  to  keep 
them  at  work.  Often  a  man  could  not  even 
get  a  job,  and  had  to  live  on  the  wages  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

Though  conditions  were  so  hard  in  the 
early  factories,  they  were  growing  even 
worse  for  the  old  homeworkers.  Those  who 
tried  to  continue  their  hand  industries 
were  ruined  by  factory  competition.  In 
despair,  some  workmen  tried  to  destroy  the 
machines,  which  they  said  were  taking  their 
living  away  from  them.  But  the  courts  and 
police,  influenced  by  the  manufacturers, 
punished  them  severely  for  this. 

Then  the  homeworkers  in  large  num¬ 
bers  started  to  move  into  the  towns  where 
the  mills  were  located,  in  order  to  get  jobs 
in  them.  Here  they  found  themselves  a 
separate  class,  the  workingmen  or  prole¬ 
tariat  distinct  from  the  middle-class  busi¬ 
nessmen  or  the  bourgeoisie,  who  owned  the 
mills.  No  longer  did  an  apprentice  or 
journeyman  work  in  the  same  little  shop 
with  the  master  workman  who  employed 
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him,  as  under  the  old  guild  system,  but 
rather  the  worker  was  separated  in  the  mill 
from  the  owner’s  office  and  in  society  by 
the  difference  in  classes. 

The  Slums  Breed  Disease.  Looking  for 
places  to  live,  the  workers  crowded  together 
into  the  poorer  neighborhoods,  where 
houses  could  not  be  built  fast  enough  for 

O 

them.  In  consequence,  overcrowded,  un¬ 
sanitary  slums  grew  rapidly.  Drunkenness, 
crime,  and  disease  were  common  in  these 
slums  and  the  death  rate  was  terribly  high. 

Bad  conditions  had  existed  earlier  in 
British  villages  and  on  country  farms,  but 
in  the  growing  mill  towns  poverty  and  dis¬ 
ease  were  more  concentrated  and  made 
more  obvious.  The  worst  effects  of  slum 
life  were  felt  by  infants  and  little  children, 
in  whom  disease,  caused  in  part  by  lack  of 
good  food  and  fresh  air,  and  by  constant 
danger  of  contagion,  took  a  terrible  toll. 

Between  1750  and  1815,  English  doctors 
became  worried  by  the  high  rate  of  infant 
mortality,  and  did  their  best  to  teach  par¬ 


ents  something  about  child  hygiene.  They 
urged  that  babies  should  not  be  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  that  they  should  not 
be  forced  to  swallow  salt  pork  as  soon  as 
they  were  born,  and  that  they  should  be 
fed  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  As  a  result, 
perhaps,  of  these  efforts,  the  health  of  in¬ 
fants  improved  greatly,  and  their  death  rate 
dropped  about  50  per  cent.  This  was  an 
amazing  improvement,  and  consequently 
the  whole  English  population  began  to 
increase  steadily.  This,  by  the  way,  in¬ 
creased  the  home  market  for  manufactured 
goods  at  the  same  time  that  the  overseas 
market  was  also  growing. 

Origin  of  Reform  Movements.  After 
1815  the  death  rate  of  children  ceased  to 
decline.  It  even  increased  again  during 
some  periods  of  this  century.  Not  until  al¬ 
most  1900  did  any  great  improvement  in 
infant  mortality  again  take  place.  This  high 
death  rate  was  largely  due  to  living  condi¬ 
tion's  in  the  city  slums,  where  so  many  poor 
children  were  obliged  to  live.  By  1830  the 
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Barton  Bridge 

In  1761  a  canal  was  built  between  Worsley  and  Manchester,  England.  At  one  place,  the  canal  had 
to  be  carried  over  a  river  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  1  his  view  of  Barton  Bridge,  as  it  was  called,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1795. 
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An  Early  Steamboat 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  men  in  America  and  Europe  were  trying  to  use  steam 
power  to  drive  boats.  William  Symington  and  Patrick  Miller  of  England  built  this  “pleasure  boat’’  in 
1788.  Many  years  passed  before  the  first  successful  steamboat  appeared. 


better  class  of  Englishmen  began  to  worry 
about  the  poverty  and  disease  which  the 
Industrial  Revolution  seemed  to  have  cre¬ 
ated.  Their  concern  over  such  matters  even 
spread  to  more  selfish  people,  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  saw  their  own  safety  threatened  by  slum 
conditions.  Terrible  plagues,  such  as  chol¬ 
era,  which  centered  in  the  slums,  spread 
to  better  neighborhoods  and  threatened  all 
alike.  At  first  the  rise  of  the  factory  towns 
had  benefited  the  manufacturers  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  workers.  But  gradually  the 
more  thoughtful  Englishmen  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  classes  ought  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  new  industrial  methods.  Out 
of  this  feeling  grew  the  various  reform  ef¬ 
forts  and  labor  movements  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Transportation  Becomes  Cheap  and 
Rapid.  The  factory  system  of  industry  re¬ 
quired  cheap  and  easy  ways  of  carrying 
heavy  loads.  Fuel  must  be  supplied  for  the 
engines  which  ran  the  machines;  the  raw 
material  for  manufacture  had  to  be  brought 


from  distant  regions;  and  finally  the  fin¬ 
ished  goods  must  be  distributed  to  markets 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hence  a  necessary 
element  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
the  development  of  better  means  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

First  came  better  roads.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  two  British  en¬ 
gineers,  McAdam  and  Telford,  developed 
a  hard-surface  construction  still  used  and 
called  by  the  former’s  name.  But  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  heavy  loads  on  wagon-roads  was  slow 
and  very  expensive  and  after  1790  there  was 
a  great  boom  in  canal  building  in  England. 
Canals  carried  heavy  freight  very  cheaply 
and  greatly  encouraged  inland  trade.  The 
success  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  United 
States,  completed  in  1825,  well  illustrates 
this,  for  it  helped  to  make  New  York  City 
the  chief  commercial  center  of  this  country. 

But  it  was  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  transportation  that  revolutionized  every¬ 
thing.  In  the  use  of  steam,  the  United  States 
played  an  important  part.  Fulton’s  prac- 
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The  Erie  Canal 

The  first  artificial  waterway  of  importance  constructed  in  the  United  States.  It  was  built  to 

connect  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie. 


tical  and  successful  steamboat  (1807)  made 
it  possible  for  boats  to  go  up  rivers  even 
against  the  current.  River  transportation 
expanded  rapidly. 

Meanwhile,  road  improvement  led  to 
experiments  with  roads  of  rails.  These  were 
built  in  England,  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  used  by  horse-drawn  wagons 
or  cars  pushed  by  hand.  Attempts  were 
even  made  to  use  sails  on  them!  But  the 
steam  wagons  were  so  improved  by  1825 
that  these  were  also  tried  out  on  the  rails. 
They  proved  much  faster  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  horse-drawn  carts.  Stephenson,  an 
English  inventor,  was  able  to  run  a  steam 
engine,  called  a  locomotive,  at  a  speed  of 
almost  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

Stephenson’s  engine  proved  powerful 
enough  to  pull  a  string  of  coaches.  Once 
again,  steam  power  had  triumphed  over 
horsepower  and  wind.  Railroads  were  rap¬ 
idly  adopted  not  only  in  England,  but  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America  as  well, 
where  other  inventors  were  at  work  on 
them.  The  “iron  horse”  was  well  known 
in  all  progressive  lands  by  1850.  By  that 
time  a  new  power,  electricity,  had  added 


the  telegraph  to  the  system  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

Power  Machinery  Comes  to  America  and 
the  Continent.  The  development  of  steam 
power  in  industry  was  somewhat  slower 
outside  England  than  the  use  of  steam  in 
transportation.  The  English  government 
forbade  the  export  of  machinery,  or  even 
plans  of  machinery,  in  an  effort  to  retain  a 
monopoly  on  manufacturing.  This  proved 
impossible  in  the  long  run.  An  English 
mechanic,  Samuel  Slater,  memorized  ma¬ 
chine  plans  and  came  to  America.  In  1790 
lie  built  textile  machinery  from  memory  in 
Rhode  Island.  Especially  during  the  Em¬ 
bargo,  the  non-intercourse  period,  and  the 
War  of  1812  many  cotton  and  woolen 
factories  were  built  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  War  of  1812,  the  English  dumped 
cheap  manufactured  goods  in  the  United 
States  hoping  to  destroy  the  infant  indus¬ 
tries  here.  Congress  then  began  to  pass  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs,  and  with  this  aid,  textile 
mills  increased  steadily  especially  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Not  only  textile  manufactures,  but  the  iron 
and  coal  industries  also  developed  rapidly. 
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Calico  Printing 

The  stamping  of  patterns  on  calico  was  first  done  by  hand.  The  patterns  were  carved  on  blocks 
of  wood  which  were  applied  to  the  calico.  By  1835  hand  blocks  had  been  replaced  by  copper 
cylinders. 


At  the  same  time,  Englishmen  set  up 
textile  mills  in  France  and  Belgium,  using 
English  machinery.  Belgium,  like  England, 
had  rich  coal  and  iron  resources,  and  forged 
ahead  rapidly  in  manufacturing.  France 
had  less  coal  and  iron,  for  she  lost  some  of 
her  best  mines  to  Belgium  in  1815,  and  to 
Germany  in  1870.  Yet  considerable  power 
manufacturing  did  develop  in  France  after 
1830.  Progress  in  this  direction  was  delayed 
in  Germany  despite  great  mineral  resources, 
partly  because  that  country  was  not  unified 
politically.  When  power  manufacturing 
was  finally  introduced  after  1870,  however, 
Germany  soon  surpassed  all  other  conti¬ 
nental  countries,  and  became  the  chief 
commercial  rival  of  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Industrial  progress  lagged  even  longer  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  where  there  is  little  coal 
and  where  importation  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary.  Not  until  about  1900  were  large  tex¬ 
tile  and  metal  industries  established  in  such 


centers  as  Barcelona  in  Spain,  and  in  Turin 
and  Milan  in  Italy.  Eastern  Europe  re¬ 
mained  primarily  an  agricultural  country 
until  the  great  industrial  program  of  Soviet 
Russia  was  begun  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Effects  of  Industry  on  Agriculture.  Not 
only  did  the  Industrial  Revolution  need 
new  methods  of  transportation,  but  it  also 
made  necessary  a  greater  production  of 
food.  The  great  number  of  people  who 
moved  to  the  cities  and  worked  in  the 
factories  had  to  be  fed  and  fewer  people 
were  left  to  work  the  land.  Besides  food, 
the  land  had  also  to  supply  an  increased 
amount  of  raw  materials  for  the  factories. 
Here,  too,  necessity  was  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
in  1793,  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
textile  industry,  has  been  noted.  This,  as 
we  know,  made  possible  a  great  new  crop  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  fastened  the  slave- 
labor  system  on  the  South. 

Important  in  many  ways  was  the  applica- 
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tion  of  science  and  invention  to  farming. 
England  led  the  way  in  scientific  farming, 
beginning  about  1750.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  Americans  led  in  inventing  ma¬ 
chinery  to  replace  hand  labor  on  farms, 
since  workers  were  scarce  in  this  country. 
The  cotton  gin  was  one  example;  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  reaper  another.  Agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  were  formed  to  study  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming.  The  danger  of  soil  ex- 
haustion  was  a  pressing  one,  and  in  time 
chemists  discovered  various  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  mineral  fertilizers.  Biological 
studies  were  also  made  on  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  breeding  of  farm  animals,  an  espe¬ 


cially  helpful  development  in  view  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  dairy  industry  near  the 
great  manufacturing  towns. 

Thus  there  was  an  interplay  between  the 
revolutions  in  industry  and  in  agriculture. 
Different  as  was  the  appearance  of  town 
and  country,  both  were  made  over  by  the 
combined  influences  of  science  and  trade. 
Those  of  us  who  are  living  today  would 
have  felt  quite  out  of  place  in  the  rural, 
handicraft  life  of  1750,  but  we  should  have 
found  much  in  common  with  the  world  of 
1850.  Much  of  modern  life,  as  we  know  it, 
had  come  into  being  during  the  single  cen¬ 
tury  that  intervened. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  How  did  the  Commercial  Revolution 
lead  to  an  Industrial  Revolution? 

2.  What  effects  did  the  machines  and  steam 
power  have  on  textile  manufacturing?  On  the 
iron  and  coal  industries? 

3.  What  advantages  enabled  England  to 
lead  in  manufacturing? 

4.  What  effects  did  the  growth  of  slums  in 
factory  towns  have  upon  the  working  people? 

5.  What  brought  about  the  first  reform 
movement  in  England? 

6.  How  did  the  Industrial  Revolution  lead 
to  progress  in  transportation? 

7.  How  the  Industrial  Revolution  passed 
to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

8.  How  did  modern  industry  change  agri¬ 
culture? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Industrial  Revolution 
Kay 

Arkwright 

Watt 

Whitney 

Stephenson 

Bessemer 

blast  furnace 

bourgeoisie 

swaddling  clothes 

handicrafts 


flying  shuttle 

Hargreaves 

Cartwright 

spinning  jenny 

Fulton 

Morse 

spinning  frame 
open  hearth 
Crompton’s  mule 
macadam  road 
proletariat 


Discussion.  1.  Causes  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  why  it  began  in  Great  Britain. 

2.  Social  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion,  about  1800-1850. 

3.  How  machinery  has  changed  farming. 
Puzzlers.  1.  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion.’’ 

2.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had  to  be 
paralleled  by  an  Agricultural  Revolution. 

3.  Why,  in  the  early  factory  system,  work¬ 
ers  labored  for  such  long  hours  and  small  pay. 
Book  Reviews.  R.  S.  Holland,  Historic  Inven¬ 
tions;  H.  Thompson,  The  Age  of  Invention; 
El.  W.  Van  Loon,  Man  the  Miracle  Maker. 
Chalk  Talks.  1.  Converting  iron  into  steel. 

2.  How  coke  is  made. 

3.  The  macadamized  road. 

4.  Structural  steel  and  building  construc¬ 
tion. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Changes  in  everyday  life 
in  Britain  between  1750  and  1830. 

2.  The  domestic  system  of  manufacture, 
preceding  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Health  conditions  in  the  early 
English  factory  towns.  (See  M.  and  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell,  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Parts  III  8c  IV.) 

2.  Famous  stories  about  inventions  (e.g., 
the  spinning  jenny,  steam  engine.) 

3.  The  factory  system. 
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Map  Talk.  Population  movements  in  England 
due  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  (see  E.  P. 
Cheyney,  An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial 
and  Social  History  of  England ) . 

Charts.  1.  Principal  inventions  and  inventors 
(with  dates,  countries),  1730-1880. 

2.  Consequences  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  (economic,  social,  political) . 

Dramatic  Sketch.  What  is  suggested  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  340? 

Drawings.  Pairs,  representing  devices  then  and 
now,  such  as  Watt’s  engine  and  a  modern 
diesel;  Stephenson’s  locomotive  and  a  modern 
electric;  Fulton’s  Clermont  and  the  America. 
Cartoons.  1.  A  hand  weaver,  1840,  pictures 
factory  owners  taking  food  from  his  family. 

2.  From  Slater’s  head  springs  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  factory. 

3.  The  products  of  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  nourishing  John  Bull’s  war  strength 
that  finally  overcame  Napoleon’s  power. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay:  Watt,  Whitney  and 
Stephenson  as  greater  benefactors  of  mankind 
than  Frederick  the  Great  and  Louis  XIV. 

2.  Sermon:  In  Liverpool  in  1830,  by  a 


Methodist  minister,  denouncing  the  factory 
system  as  a  rebirth  of  serfdom. 

3.  Speech  of  a  mill  owner,  in  1850,  outlin¬ 
ing  Britain’s  industrial  progress  during  the 
preceding  century  and  crediting  it  to  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  private  initiative,  British  inventiveness, 
resources,  and  freedom  from  government  in 
ter  fere  nee. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  E.  W.  Byrn,  Progress  of  Inven¬ 
tion  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  R.  S.  Hol¬ 
land,  Historic  Inventions;  H.  O.  Rugg  and 
L.  Kreuger,  Man  at  Work:  His  Industries ; 
H.  Thompson,  The  Age  of  Invention. 
Advanced.  E.  P.  Cheyney,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England ; 
G.  W.  Morris  and  L.  S.  Wood,  The  Golden 
Eleece:  An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  His¬ 
tory  of  England ;  E.  Power,  The  Industrial 
Revolution,  1757-1850;  F.  W.  Tickner,  Social 
and  Industrial  History  of  England. 
Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  H.  W. 
Bleackley,  The  Monster;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Craik, 
John  Halifax ,  Gentleman. 


3.  Why  Great  Britain  Lost  a  Large  Part  of  Her  Empire  in  America 


A  Check  to  the  British  Empire.  Fortu¬ 
nate  as  Great  Britain  was  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  in  becoming  the  first  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  country  and  in  extending 
her  trade  and  colonies,  she  suffered  one 
serious  disaster.  This  was  the  loss  of  her 
chief  colonies  in  North  America— those 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  joined 
to  form  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  struggle  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  colonies  had  ended  in  1763  with 
victory  for  the  latter.  In  India,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Canada  the  British  were  tri¬ 
umphant.  This  meant,  in  America,  that  the 
land  north  of  Mexico  was  to  be  held  by 
English-speaking  rather  than  by  French 
peoples,  and  so  was  a  victory  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonists  as  well  as  for  Englishmen  at 
home. 

One  might  have  expected  that  the  Brit¬ 


ish  people  and  the  American  colonists, 
after  such  a  victory,  would  have  been  more 
friendly  and  united  than  ever  in  their  com¬ 
mon  empire.  Yet  things  turned  out  in  just 
the  opposite  way.  For  several  reasons,  the 
end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1763 
marked  the  beginning  of  serious  trouble 
between  the  American  colonies  and  their 
mother  country. 

The  Colonies  Go  Their  Own  Way.  Up 

to  that  time,  the  colonists  had  enjoyed  more 
freedom  than  had  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the  British 
believed  their  colonies  should  contribute 
wealth  to  the  home  country  by  having  them 
send  to  the  mother  country  raw  products 
like  tobacco  and  iron,  which  were  needed 
in  England,  and  by  requiring  them  to  buy 
English  manufactured  goods  in  return.  The 
British  Parliament  passed  a  series  of  laws 
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known  as  the  Navigation  Acts,  which  were 
intended  to  keep  the  colonies  from  trading 
with  other  countries.  But  these  laws  were 
not  strictly  enforced  and  the  colonial  mer¬ 
chants  smuggled  goods  in  and  out  of  other 
countries  almost  as  much  as  they  desired. 
In  this  way,  a  sort  of  “bootleg”  trade  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  colonial 
merchants  came  to  feel  that  they  had  a  right 
to  carry  it  on. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  London  was  supposed  to  have  final 
political  as  well  as  commercial  control  over 
the  colonies.  But  British  governmental  con¬ 
trol  was  about  as  weak  as  their  commercial 
management.  English  settlers,  having  been 
used  to  government  by  an  elected  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  home,  naturally  elected  legislatures 
of  their  own  in  the  colonies.  And  since  the 
main  Parliament  in  London  was  so  far 
away,  these  colonial  legislatures  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  provincial  capitals 
passed  the  laws  necessary  for  each  colony 
and  levied  their  own  taxes. 

Each  of  the  colonies  also  had  a  governor. 
In  the  royal  colonies  they  were  appointed 
by  the  king  in  London.  Each  governor  was 
expected  to  see  that  the  king’s  wishes  and 
the  laws  enacted  by  Parliament  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  his  province.  But  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  salary  was  paid  by  the  colonial  leg¬ 
islature,  and,  if  he  did  not  do  as  that  body 
wished,  he  was  likely  to  lose  his  income. 
Most  governors  therefore  found  that  it 
paid  to  get  along  with  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures  and  not  to  worry  too  much  about 
what  the  officials  in  London  wanted.  In 
two  colonies,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  people  elected  their  own  governors 
and  were  almost  entirely  independent  of 
British  control.  They  ran  their  own  af¬ 
fairs  in  1750  much  as  British  dominions 
like  Canada  or  Australia  do  today. 

The  British  Government  Makes  Some 
Discoveries.  If  the  British  king  or  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  observed  carefully,  they  would 


have  realized  the  growing  independence  of 
the  colonists  long  before  the  Revolution. 
About  1730,  for  example,  the  Boston  legis¬ 
lature  debated  whether  or  not  it  should  de¬ 
clare  Massachusetts  neutral  in  case  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  France. 
Such  an  act  would  have  been  that  of  an 
independent  country,  and  any  group  of  co¬ 
lonials  who  discussed  it  must  have  felt  quite 
free  of  the  London  government  even  at 
that  early  date. 

It  was  during  the  French  wars  that  Brit- 

o 

ish  officials  became  really  alarmed  about 
colonial  affairs.  When  they  wanted  to  raise 
soldiers  and  money  in  a  hurry,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  colonies  would  not  always 
provide  them.  North  Carolina  refused  to 
raise  troops  to  defend  distant  New  York; 
while  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  who  con¬ 
demned  all  wars,  at  first  would  not  send 
soldiers  to  defend  even  their  own  frontiers. 
The  government  in  London  realized  there 
was  as  yet  no  way  to  force  these  colonies 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  king  or  Parlia¬ 
ment.  If  the  British  Empire  was  not  to 
break  up  into  more  or  less  independent 
parts— as  it  actually  has  today— something 
must  be  done  about  it  promptly. 

Britain  Adopts  a  New  Colonial  Policy. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  new  king,  George 
III,  who  was  a  conscientious  but  narrow¬ 
minded  leader,  and  he  had  at  first  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  majority  of  Parliament.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  were  known  as  Tories.  A  smaller 
group,  who  opposed  him  and  wished  to  al¬ 
low  the  colonists  the  same  self-government 
as  Englishmen  enjoyed  at  home,  were 
known  as  Whigs. 

The  first  program  of  the  Tories,  about 
1763,  was  to  put  a  small  standing  army  in 
the  colonies  and  to  begin  to  enforce  taxes 
there.  The  army  seemed  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  colonists  against  the  Indians  or 
French,  but  the  Americans  resented  its 
presence  because  they  suspected  that  it  was 
really  sent  to  watch  them. 
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The  Americans  Resist.  The  collecting  of 
taxes,  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
seemed  fair  enough  in  order  to  make  the 
colonists  pay  their  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
French  wars  and  in  supporting  the  empire. 
But  when  Parliament  put  a  stamp  tax  on 
legal  and  other  papers,  the  Americans  pro¬ 
tested  that  only  their  own  legislatures  had 
a  right  to  tax  them.  If  Englishmen  would 
not  permit  anyone  but  their  Parliament  in 
London  to  tax  them,  why  should  Virginians 
permit  anyone  to  tax  them,  save  their  legis¬ 
lature  in  Williamsburg?  Tax  collectors 
were  mobbed  and  businessmen  combined 
to  boycott  British  goods.  This  alarmed  the 
English  merchants  and  they  persuaded  Par¬ 
liament  to  withdraw  the  tax. 

This  proved,  however,  to  be  only  a  lull 
before  the  storm.  The  king  and  the  Tory 
party  were  really  alarmed  about  the  in¬ 
dependent  spirit  of  the  colonists  and  felt 
that  a  general  policy  of  bringing  them  un¬ 
der  control  must  be  adopted.  Parliament 
therefore  began  to  tighten  up  on  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  Honest 
customs  officers  who  could  not  be  bribed 
were  sent  to  American  ports  and  duties 
were  carefully  collected.  Naval  vessels  ar¬ 
rested  colonial  smugglers.  This  resulted  in 
bad  feeling  toward  the  customs  officers, 
especially  in  the  New  England  seaports. 

The  British  Increase  Their  Control.  Such 
a  defiance  of  British  authority  naturally 
irritated  the  London  government  and 
speeded  up  their  plans.  These  included 
other  measures  besides  the  enforcement  of 
the  Navigation  Acts.  New  taxes,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  on  tea,  paint,  and  glass  were  ordered, 
and  old  land  taxes  (quit  rents)  were  to  be 
really  collected  after  having  been  over¬ 
looked  in  many  cases  for  years.  Royal  gov¬ 
ernors  were  to  be  paid  directly  from  Lon¬ 
don,  so  as  to  free  them  from  American 
control.  More  soldiers  were  to  be  sent  to 
protect  British  officials. 

The  king’s  party  had  adopted  another 


measure  that  antagonized  the  colonists. 
This  was  to  forbid  settlements  or  the  fur¬ 
ther  sale  of  lands  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  with 
the  Indians  there.  Virginia  planters  as  well 
as  Philadelphia  businessmen  had  hoped  to 
start  settlements  in  the  West  and  to  buy 
and  sell  the  land  there  in  a  sort  of  real-estate 
boom.  Now  all  their  expected  profits  were 
threatened  by  British  interference. 

The  Quarrel  Becomes  Serious.  With 
such  a  situation  developing,  it  only  needed 
some  irritating  incident  to  start  serious 
trouble.  This  occurred  in  Boston  where  a 
mob,  protesting  against  a  tea  tax  and  to  the 
monopoly  to  carry  and  sell  tea  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company,  destroyed  several 
valuable  cargoes  of  tea  in  the  harbor.  This 
called  for  prompt  punishment  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  a  series  of  intolerable  acts,  as 
Americans  called  them,  were  passed  by  Par¬ 
liament  in  1774.  One  of  these  closed  the 
port  of  Boston,  and  another  changed  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  bringing  it 
more  closely  under  British  control.  Many 
of  the  people  of  Boston  and  of  near-by 
towns,  faced  with  the  ruin  of  their  trade 
and  the  loss  of  their  political  freedom,  pre¬ 
pared  to  resist  British  officers  by  force. 
Arms  were  collected.  Committees  corre¬ 
sponded  with  similar  groups  in  other  col¬ 
onies,  seeking  support  for  Massachusetts. 
Merchants  re-established  their  boycott  of 
British  goods.  Finally,  in  1774,  a  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  made  up  of  delegates  from 
most  of  the  colonies,  met  in  Philadelphia 
to  petition  the  king  to  change  his  policy. 
This  Congress  had  no  legal  basis  for  its 
existence  and  was  therefore  almost  a  revo- 
lutionary  body.  None  of  its  requests  was 
granted  by  the  British  government,  but  it 
gave  the  members  some  experience  in  co¬ 
operating  with  one  another. 

The  Revolution  Begins.  The  next  year, 
1775,  a  second  Continental  Congress  as¬ 
sembled  to  consider  further  co-operation 
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between  the  colonies  against  the  king.  This 
was  fortunate,  from  the  American  point  of 
view,  for  in  April  there  occurred  the  first 
actual  fighting  between  British  soldiers  and 
Americans  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  near 
Boston,  where  English  troops  searching  for 
hidden  arms  were  resisted  by  militia  com¬ 
panies  of  the  local  farmers.  The  British 
troops  retreated  into  Boston  and  the 
aroused  militia  followed  them  to  the  eds;e 
of  town,  determined  that  no  more  “red¬ 
coats”  should  invade  the  countryside. 

This  was  open  rebellion,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  thereafter  for  either  side  to  draw 
back.  Men  must  now  take  sides,  one  way 
or  the  other.  In  England,  some  Whigs  de¬ 
manded  reconciliation  with  America.  But 
the  king  and  Tories  were  in  control.  The 
rebellion  must  be  suppressed;  perhaps  the 
leaders  should  be  hanged.  English  armies 
sailed  for  Boston. 

Patriots  Versus  Loyalists.  Meanwhile,  it 
was  hard  for  men  in  the  colonies  to  decide 
on  which  side  to  stand.  Those  who  took  the 
American  side  were  known  as  Patriots. 
Many  Americans  who  had  opposed  the 
king’s  policy  still  did  not  wish  to  join  an 
actual  rebellion  against  him.  They  decided 
to  stand  by  the  empire  and  the  old  flag. 
They  were  called  Tories,  after  the  party  in 
England  they  supported,  although  today 
they  are  often  given  the  name  of  Loyal¬ 
ists. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  those  who 
had  opposed  the  British  policy  up  to  1775 
now  felt  that  they  must  stand  their  ground. 
If  the  king  used  force,  he  should  be  met  by 
force.  The  militia  surrounding  Boston  were 
strengthened,  and  a  Virginia  planter, 
George  Washington,  was  asked  by  Congress 
to  take  command  and  organize  them  into  a 
real  army.  Washington,  who  had  had  mili¬ 
tary  experience  with  colonial  armies,  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  brought  with  him  militia  from 
the  southern  colonies.  The  Continental 
Congress  took  over  direction  of  the  war 
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and  appealed  for  money  and  men  from  all 
the  colonies. 

The  Loyalists  opposed  this  action,  but 
were  usually  outnumbered.  Revolutionary 
committees  throughout  the  thirteen  orig¬ 
inal  colonies,  from  Massachusetts  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  arrested  the  Loyalists,  or  drove  them 
away  and  seized  their  homes.  Local  revo¬ 
lutionary  committees  raised  soldiers  and 
money,  while  committees  of  the  old  pro¬ 
vincial  legislatures  organized  new  state  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  exiled  Loyalists  usually  fled 
to  seaports  held  by  British  troops,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  strike  back  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  a  Massachusetts  newspaper  put  it  in 
1775:  “We  are  now  engaged  in  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  civil  war.”  Americans  fought  on 
both  sides  in  all  the  chief  battles  which  fol¬ 
lowed  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  many 
thousands  of  the  defeated  Loyalists  fled 
from  their  native  country  and  settled  in 
England  or  in  British  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica.  So  many  settled  in  Ontario  and  in  New 
Brunswick,  that  they  began  the  real  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  English-speaking  sections  of 
Canada. 

The  Patriots  Declare  Independence. 

The  Loyalists  early  accused  the  Patriots  of 
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Independence  Hall  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  State  House  of  Pennsylvania  was  built  in  Philadelphia  between  1729 
and  1734  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
American  Revolution,  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress.  Here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  and  signed. 


wanting  complete  independence.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  Patriots  thought  at  first  that 
they  were  fighting  merely  for  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  within  the  empire.  But  after 
a  year  of  war,  many  of  them  began  to  see 
that  it  was  too  late  to  patch  up  any  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  London  government.  They 
must  go  on  to  complete  separation  and  set 
up  a  new  nation.  Hence,  on  July  4,  1776, 
the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia 
adopted  the  famous  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  In  this  document,  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  it  was  declared  to  all  the 
world  that  the  former  British  colonies  were 
now  the  United  States  of  America. 

Advantages  on  Both  Sides.  In  the  war 
which  followed,  the  American  Patriots  had 
the  advantage  of  fighting  in  their  own 
country  and  for  their  own  homes.  They 
were,  however,  unorganized  and  undisci¬ 
plined  at  first;  they  had  few  guns  or  other 
supplies,  and  little  money  with  which  to 
buy  them.  The  Continental  Congress  acted 


as  a  sort  of  central  government  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  it  had  little  real  power  to  raise 
troops  or  money.  The  different  states  were 
largely  independent,  and  the  Congress  had  j 
the  same  trouble  in  getting  the  states  to 
co-operate  against  the  British  that  the  king 
earlier  had  in  getting  them  to  co-operate 
against  the  French. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
well-organized  government,  trained  troops, 
plenty  of  guns  and  money,  and  a  powerful 
navy  to  bring  all  these  to  America.  It 
looked  at  first  as  though  they  would  easily 
defeat  the  Patriots.  Although  the  British 
army  withdrew  from  Boston,  they  soon  cap¬ 
tured  New  York  and  drove  Washington’s 
little  army  back  across  New  Jersey  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  American  soldiers  were  dis¬ 
couraged;  they  received  no  pay,  and  many 
gave  up  the  service  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Washington  wrote  to  a  friend  that  “the 
game  is  about  up.’’ 

The  Patriots  Begin  to  Gain.  Then  things 
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brightened  for  them.  Washington  secretly 
crossed  the  Delaware  and  captured  at 
Trenton  an  army  of  German  or  Hessian 
soldiers  whom  George  III  had  hired  to  fight 
with  his  troops.  The  British  returned  to 
New  York.  Then  they  came  by  sea  up  the 
Chesapeake,  landing  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
After  a  long  march,  and  several  encounters 
with  the  Patriot  army,  they  captured  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  sending  the  Congress  running  to 
near-by  towns.  Again  the  American  army 
had  a  bad  winter,  this  time  at  Valley  Forge 
near  Philadelphia;  but  again  Washington’s 
courage  helped  to  hold  them  together. 

The  fighting,  without  final  result,  was 
not  what  the  British  had  expected.  The 
Revolution  must  be  crushed  completely. 
Accordingly,  an  army  under  General  Bur- 
goyne  was  sent  down  from  Canada  towards 
New  York  in  order  to  cut  rebellious  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
the  farther  Burgoyne  came  down  through 
New  York  state,  the  more  trouble  he  had 
with  American  volunteers.  Finally,  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  his  entire 
force.  This  greatly  encouraged  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  proved  a  turning  point  in  the 
war. 

Aid  from  France.  At  this  very  moment, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  Paris  trying  to 
induce  France  to  grant  much  aid  to  the 
Americans.  The  victory  over  Burgoyne 
persuaded  the  French  that  it  might  now  be 
safe  to  give  such  aid.  The  French  king, 
Louis  XVI,  did  not  wish  to  join  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  if  they  were  certain  to  be  defeated, 
but  he  would  help  them  if  they  were  likely 
to  be  victorious.  France  was  still  bitter 
against  Britain  because  of  the  loss  of  Can¬ 
ada  in  1763,  and  she  was  glad  to  strike 
back  at  the  British  Empire  in  any  way  she 
could.  Early  in  1778  France  made  two 
treaties  with  the  United  States— a  Treaty 
of  Alliance,  which  pledged  both  countries 
to  fight  England  until  victory  was  achieved, 
and  a  Treaty  of  Commerce,  which  opened 


Independence  Hall  Today 


The  clock  tower  and  belfry  were  added  to  the 
building  after  the  Revolution.  Within  is  the 
famous  Liberty  Bell,  which  pealed  forth  the  news 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

the  ports  of  each  country  to  the  other. 
Thus,  French  aid  which  had  been  given 
cautiously  and  secretly  at  first  was  now 
granted  freely  and  openly. 

French  aid,  which  brought  with  it  regu¬ 
lar  troops,  money,  and  powerful  fleets, 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  the 
American  cause.  So  far,  the  war  had  proved 
a  sort  of  even  battle,  with  the  British  cap¬ 
turing  some  of  the  chief  seaports  easily,  but 
losing  whenever  they  went  far  into  the 
back  country  away  from  their  fleets  and 
supplies.  Now  the  tables  might  be  turned, 
as  English  soldiers  and  ships  might  be 
needed  for  fighting  the  French  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America.  More  than  this,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Spain  also  joined  France  in  at¬ 
tacking  Great  Britain.  The  British  Whigs 
blamed  this  situation  on  George  III  and 
his  Tory  supporters,  and  began  to  demand 
that  peace  be  made  with  the  United  States. 
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Washington  and  His  Staff  Officers  Awaiting  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis 
From  Yorktown,  one  of  the  Chronicles  of  America  Photoplays. 


A  Last  Attempt  to  Conquer  the  Colonies. 

The  Tory  government  made  one  more  at¬ 
tempt  to  defeat  the  Americans.  This  time, 
armies  were  sent  into  the  Southern  States. 
Two  important  seaports— Charleston  and 
Savannah— were  captured;  and  an  army  un¬ 
der  General  Cornwallis  invaded  the  Caro- 
linas.  But  defeats  in  the  back  country  drove 
Cornwallis  to  the  coast  at  Yorktown  where 
he  hoped  to  find  a  British  fleet.  Instead,  a 
French  fleet  sailed  into  the  harbor,  and  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  French  and 
American  armies  on  land.  Thus  caught  he 
surrendered  to  Washington  in  1781.  This 
practically  ended  the  war. 

The  British  Accept  Defeat.  The  Whigs 
in  England  now  forced  the  Tories  out  of 
power,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1783. 
This  treaty  granted  American  independ¬ 
ence  and  gave  the  new  nation  a  large  ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  from  Canada  to  within  a  short 


distance  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  Spain  held  Flor¬ 
ida  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the  country 
known  as  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  English  were  disgusted  with  the  whole 
war  and  the  loss  of  such  valuable  colonies 
and  set  about  reorganizing  their  empire  by 
developing  Canada  and  even  distant  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  naturally  encouraged  by  their  victory. 
They  began  taking  stock  of  what  the  Revo¬ 
lution  had  actually  done  for  them. 

The  Revolution  Inspires  American  Na¬ 
tionalism.  If  you  will  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  you  will  see  that  the  Pa¬ 
triots  fought  for  more  than  commercial 
rights  or  freedom  from  taxation.  First  of 
all,  they  believed  that  the  colonists  had 
long  been  developing  into  a  separate  na¬ 
tion  from  the  English,  and  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  like  every  other  nation,  should  have  a 
right  to  self-government.  If  self-government 
was  to  be  taken  away  from  them  in  the 
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British  Empire,  they  would  have  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  empire  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  it. 

This  feeling  of  nationality  grew  during 
the  Revolution  when  men  from  different 
colonies  fought  side  by  side  in  the  common 
cause.  Hence  men  who  enlisted  just  to 
defend  Virginia  or  New  Jersey  or  some 
other  province,  later  felt  that  they  had 
created  a  new  people,  the  American  nation. 

They  began  by  fighting  for  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  and  ended  by  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

You  will  recall  that  wars  have  often  had 
this  effect  of  arousing  national  feeling.  This 
has  been  true  from  the  days  of  Joan  of 
Arc  in  France  down  to  the  present. 

The  Revolution  Encourages  American 
Democracy.  The  American  revolutionists 
also  fought  for  certain  social  ideals  as  well 
as  for  independence.  The  colonists  had 
long  been  a  more  democratic  people  than 
were  the  English.  There  had  never  been 

o 

any  nobles  in  America  and  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  who  settled  here  naturally  had  more 
democratic  manners  than  did  the  aristo¬ 
crats  in  England.  Then  there  was  plenty 
of  land  for  all  in  this  country  and  it  was 
much  easier  for  poor  men  to  get  ahead  here. 

Such  men,  if  they  visited  England,  thought 
society  snobbish  because  of  the  titled  no¬ 
bles  and  the  disdain  shown  for  poorer  peo- 

In  CONGRESS.  July  4.  177s. 


<Wfje  tmatttmortV^cdaraftoit  tfniutt,  unite  States  ofcXrrwric<J/, 


The  Declaration  of  Independence 

The  heading  and  first  lines  of  one  of  the  great  documents  of  the  world— a  milestone  in 

man’s  progress  toward  freedom. 


pie.  The  ideal  leader  in  the  old  country 
was  a  land-owning  nobleman;  in  America, 
he  was  a  prosperous  farmer  or  business¬ 
man  like  Washington  or  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  Even  today  many  Americans,  when 
they  first  visit  England,  are  surprised  at  the 
respect  shown  for  noblemen  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

During  the  Revolution,  therefore,  many 
patriots  like  Jefferson  felt  that  America 
should  become  even  more  democratic  than 
it  was  and  should  set  an  ideal  for  the  poorer 
people  in  Europe  to  follow.  “All  men,” 
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Thomas  Jefferson 
After  a  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 


wrote  Jefferson  in  his  great  Declaration, 
“are  created  equal.”  They  should  have  an 
equal  chance  to  make  the  most  of  them¬ 
selves.  No  child  should  be  denied  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  to  school,  nor  any  man 
be  prevented  from  advancement  because 
he  came  from  a  poor  family,  or  because 
he  belonged  to  a  certain  church.  America 
was  to  become  the  “land  of  the  free”  as 
well  as  the  “home  of  the  brave.” 

Of  course,  not  all  Americans  were  as 
democratic  as  this,  and  some  did  not  want 
to  be.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  really  an 
aristocrat.  Washington  was  a  dignified  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  manners  would  have  seemed 
rather  aristocratic  to  many  of  us  today. 
And  even  Jefferson,  though  a  believer  in 
equality,  himself  owned  slaves. 

Democratic  Reforms  Are  Demanded.  Yet 
the  democratic  sentiment  of  the  Patriots 
was  real,  and  they  moved  towards  their 
ideals  even  if  they  did  not  actually  reach 


them.  During,  or  soon  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  northern  states  put  an  end  to 
slavery,  and  gave  more  men  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  take  part  in  government.  The 
states  also  began  to  withdraw  the  special 
privileges  of  the  Congregational  (Puritan) 
and  Episcopal  (Church  of  England)  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Jefferson  failed  to  get  slavery  abolished 
in  Virginia,  but  he  did  secure  religious 
equality  for  all  churches  there.  He  also 
began  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  free 
school  system.  This  was  to  be  for  all  white 
children  on  a  basis  of  ability  up  through 
the  grades  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 
At  this  time  and  for  long  afterwards,  in 
England,  only  charity  schools  were  open  to 
poor  children,  and  a  man  could  not  at¬ 
tend  the  English  universities,  no  matter 
what  he  paid,  unless  he  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  fair  to  say,  then, 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  democracy  as  well  as  for  national¬ 
ism,  and  it  was  so  hailed  by  those  in  Eu¬ 
rope  who  hoped  for  a  more  democratic 
society. 

Results  of  the  Revolution.  What,  then, 
were  the  effects  of  the  American  victory 
in  the  Revolution?  First,  to  establish  a 
new  nation  in  North  America  which  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  world.  Second,  it  brought 
about  a  more  free  and  democratic  society 
in  that  nation,  and  even  encouraged  demo¬ 
cratic  feeling  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
America.  Third,  it  weakened  the  British 
Empire  in  America,  but  stimulated  the 
early  development  of  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  In  brief,  the  Revolution  was  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  American  nationalism  and  democ¬ 
racy,  and  most  Americans  today  continue 
to  feel  that  this  was  an  achievement  for 
human  progress. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  In  what  ways  had  the  American  colonies 
become  partly  independent  of  the  English 
Government  before  the  Revolution? 

2.  What  effects  did  the  French  and  Indian 
War  have  upon  British  policies  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  why? 

3.  What  were  some  of  the  chief  steps  taken 
in  developing  this  new  policy  between  1763 
and  the  Revolution  (1775)? 

4.  How  did  the  Colonists  resist  these  meas¬ 
ures? 

5.  What  part  in  the  Revolution  was  played 
by  the  Loyalists,  and  what  became  of  them? 

6.  What  were  the  advantages  possessed  by 
the  American  patriots  during  the  Revolution? 
By  the  British? 

7.  What  were  the  chief  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  events  which  finally  turned  the  tide  in 
favor  of  the  Patriots? 

8.  How  did  the  Revolution  encourage 
American  nationalism?  Democracy? 

9.  Sum  up  the  results  of  the  Revolution. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Navigation  Acts 
Hessians 

Continental  Congress 
Patriots  and  Loyalists 
Declaration  of 
Independence 
Washington 
George  III 


Stamp  Act 
Committees  of 
Correspondence 
Burgoyne 
Cornwallis 
Yorktown 
Jefferson 
Hamilton 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Causes  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

2.  Evidence  for  the  statement  that  “The 
Revolution  was  a  victory  for  American  nation¬ 
alism  and  democracy.” 

3.  Far-reaching  effects  of  the  American 
Revolution  elsewhere  in  the  world,  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries. 

Puzzlers.  1.  British  colonial  government  was 
much  less  oppressive  than  Spanish  and  French 
colonial  government,  yet  in  the  Americas  the 
first  revolt  for  freedom  occurred  in  Britain’s 
colonies. 

2.  The  American  Revolution  was  fought  in 
defense  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 

3.  After  1763  Britain  had  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  navy  and  was  the  leading  colonial  power. 


Yet  the  Patriots,  far  fewer  in  number  than  the 
people  of  England,  won  the  Revolution.  (Any 
parallel  here  with  the  Greek  victory  over  the 
Persians,  5th  century  b.c.?) 

4.  Why  did  Britain  recognize  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  1783,  when  few  settlers  had  ventured 
beyond  the  Appalachians? 

Biographies.  George  Rogers  Clark;  Anthony 
Wayne;  Franklin;  Washington. 

Book  Reviews.  J.  Fiske,  War  of  Independence; 
S.  Comstock,  Roads  to  the  Revolution ;  E.  E. 
Sparks,  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation;  B.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Autobiography;  J.  Boyd,  Drums;  J.  F. 
Cooper,  The  Spy;  R.  S.  Holland,  Mad  An¬ 
thony;  A.  A.  Knipe,  Everybody’s  Washington; 
R.  F.  Lockridge,  George  Rogers  Clark;  S.  W. 
Mitchell,  Hugh  Wynne. 

Cartoons.  1.  “No  Taxation  Without  Repre¬ 
sentation.” 

2.  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  as  seen  by:  a  Lon¬ 
don  paper;  a  Boston  paper. 

3.  Patriot  and  Loyalist  views  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party. 

4.  A  Whig,  1783,  pictures  George  III  as  de¬ 
stroying  the  empire. 

5.  “A  New  Star  Is  Born.”  (In  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  paper,  July  5,  1776.) 

6.  “George  Washington,  Father  of  His 
Country.” 

7.  “France,  Friend  of  Freedom.” 

8.  “The  World  Turned  Upside  Down.”  In¬ 
spired  by  the  Yorktown  surrender. 

9.  Patriots,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Dutch¬ 
men  as  comrades  in  arms  against  Britain. 
Library  Reports.  1.  Franklin’s  work  in  France 
as  the  American  representative  during  the 
Revolution. 

2.  Reactions  in  Britain  following  the  loss 
of  American  colonies. 

3.  Patriot  naval  operations  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution. 

Debate:  Resolved:  That  the  issues  between 
the  colonists  and  England  could  have  been 
settled  without  a  war. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Debate  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  1776,  on  a  motion  to  declare  for 
independence. 

Charts.  1.  Causes  of  the  American  Revolution. 
2.  Results. 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  remarkable  campaign  of 
George  Rogers  Clark. 

2.  Burgoync’s  campaign  and  defeat. 
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H.  C.  Lodge  and  T.  Roosevelt,  Hero  Tales 
from  American  History. 


4.  How  the  French  Revolution  Brought  Liberty  to  the  French 
People,  and  How  Napoleon  Took  It  from  Them 


One  Revolution  Leads  to  Another. 

When  King  Louis  XVI  of  France  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  American  revolutionists,  he 
made  their  final  victory  possible.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  really  harmed  his  own 
country.  France  could  not  afford  to  fight 
a  great  war  at  that  time  (1778) ,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  it  she  emptied  her  treasury  and  could 
no  longer  borrow  more  money  to  fill  it. 
This  condition  led  to  desperate  remedies, 
and  finally  to  a  general  upheaval  in  French 
society  known  as  the  French  Revolution. 
Thus  Louis  XVI,  in  aiding  a  revolution 
against  the  British  king,  indirectly  started 
one  against  his  own  government.  And  he 
ended  by  losing  his  head;  whereas  George 
III  of  Britain  lost  only  some  of  his  colo¬ 
nies. 

To  a  greater  degree  than  the  American 
Revolution,  however,  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  a  revolt  against  a  whole  way  of 
living  and  of  organizing  society.  It  spread 
from  France  throughout  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  even  to  Latin  America.  To  under¬ 
stand  its  causes,  one  must  recall  briefly 
the  sort  of  society  which  had  been  develop¬ 
ing  in  Europe  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  “Old  Regime”  in  France.  You  may 
remember  that  the  kings  of  France  had 


gradually  taken  military  and  governing 
power  away  from  the  feudal  nobles  in  or¬ 
der  to  build  up  a  central  government  for  a 
nation-state.  The  kings  had  been  aided  in 
doing  this  by  a  sort  of  alliance  with  the 
middle-class  businessmen  in  the  towns,  who 
benefited  by  government  protection  of 
their  trade.  After  French  merchants  began 
to  share  in  the  new  commerce  with  Amer¬ 
ica  and  with  India,  the  businessmen  be¬ 
came  more  prosperous  and  more  influen¬ 
tial.  Yet  at  about  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  they  were  a  very  discontented 
class  of  people. 

The  Middle  Class.  In  the  first  place,  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  irritated  by  the  continued 
influence  of  the  nobles.  Although  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  lost  their  feudal  governing  pow¬ 
ers,  they  continued  to  be  social  aristo¬ 
crats  who  received  all  sorts  of  favors  from 
the  king  and  from  society  in  general.  The 
best  places  in  the  government  and  even  in 
the  Church  were  usually  given  to  nobles 
just  because  they  happened  to  be  born  of 
a  “good  family”;  while  even  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  was  a  commoner  and  often  could  not 
secure  such  a  position.  There  were  cases  in 
which  nobles  became  bishops  when  they 
were  hardly  more  than  boys.  Such  men, 
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who  owed  their  positions  to  “pull”  rather 
than  to  ability,  naturally  were  poor  work¬ 
ers,  and  they  managed  government  and 
Church  affairs  very  badly  and  extrava¬ 
gantly. 

The  Nobility  and  the  Church.  Neither 
the  nobles  nor  the  bishops  paid  any  taxes, 
although  many  of  the  nobles  were  wealthy. 
One  royal  prince  is  said  to  have  had  an 
income  of  about  4,000,000  dollars  a  year, 
but  gave  nothing  to  the  government.  The 
bishops  (church  lords)  might  not  be 
wealthy  personally,  but  they  ruled  a 
Church  that  owned  one  fifth  of  all  the  land 
in  France,  and  which  had  an  income  of 
about  one  billion  dollars.  This  came  partly 
from  a  special  tax  (the  tithe)  which  the 
government  collected  for  the  Church.  The 
bishops  lived  in  princely  fashion  and  were 
far  removed  from  the  poor  parish  priests, 
who  worked  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Bishops  and  nobles  —  called  the  “first  es¬ 
tate”  and  the  “second  estate,”  respectively- 
formed  together  a  ruling  class  that  received 
many  privileges  and  gave  little  in  return. 

The  burden  of  supporting  these  privi¬ 
leged  people  fell  not  only  on  the  merchants 
and  other  middle-class  folk,  but  also  on  the 
peasant  farmers  who  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  While  both  middle-class 
townspeople  and  farmers  were  classed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  “third  estate,”  the  lot  of  the 
farmers  was  really  very  much  the  harder 
of  the  two.  Business  and  professional  men 
had  to  pay  taxes  and  were  often  denied  the 
higher  positions  in  the  Church  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  they  had  wealth  and  could 
sometimes  buy  positions  in  the  government. 
They  also  had  education  and  controlled 
the  learned  professions  of  law  and  medi¬ 
cine.  But  the  peasant  farmers  found  them¬ 
selves  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale,  and  were  also  forced  to  carry  most 
of  the  tax  burden  necessary  to  support 
the  nobility. 

The  Peasants.  Things  had  changed  less 


A  contemporary  cartoon  depicting  the  condition 
of  the  French  peasant.  On  the  hut  is  written,  “The 
goal  of  the  farmer  is  to  pay  taxes.” 


for  the  peasants  than  for  any  other  group. 
They  made  up  nearly  four  fifths  of  the 
whole  population  and  did  the  work  on 
the  lands  of  the  nobility  as  well  as  on  their 
own.  Although  most  French  farmers  were 
free,  some  were  still  serfs  bound  to  the 
land.  Even  free  men  who  owned  their  own 
places  had  to  permit  the  local  lords  cer¬ 
tain  old  feudal  rights,  such  as  the  privilege 
of  hunting  game  across  the  farm  lands.  But 
the  worst  hardships  of  the  peasants  were 
due  to  taxation.  They,  with  the  towns¬ 
people,  practically  paid  the  taxes  of  lords 
and  bishops,  as  well  as  their  own,  and  this 
made  life  very  hard. 

There  was  a  tax  on  the  farmer’s  land, 
and  one  on  his  income.  There  was  a  tax 
on  certain  products  like  wine  and  salt, 
and  a  tax  on  his  person  (poll  tax)  .  There 
was  the  special  tax  to  the  Church,  and 
forced  labor  on  the  roads.  By  the  time  all 
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of  these  were  paid,  about  half  of  the  peas¬ 
ant’s  total  income  was  taken  away  from 
him.  All  this  might  not  have  been  so  bad 
had  the  peasant  not  seen  the  wealthy  es¬ 
caping  all  such  burdens. 

The  Proletariat.  If  there  was  any  class 
whose  position  was  even  lower  than  that 
of  the  peasants,  it  was  the  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  or  proletariat  of  the  larger  cities.  They 
owned  no  property  and  depended  upon 
their  labor  to  make  a  day-by-day  living.  In 
the  slums  of  Paris  this  class  was  numerous; 
and,  since  it  had  nothing  to  lose  by  any 
change,  it  was  always  discontented. 

Skilled  workers  in  the  towns  were  still 
organized  in  guilds,  whose  rules  forbade 
competition,  prevented  new  business  meth¬ 
ods,  and  helped  only  the  small  number 
who  belonged  to  them.  Many  energetic 
merchants  found  the  guilds  a  nuisance,  and 
thought  their  special  privileges  as  unde¬ 
sirable  as  were  those  of  the  landed  nobility. 
Both  seemed  relics  of  feudal  days,  not 
suited  to  the  bustling,  changing  world 
which  science  and  discovery  had  brought 
into  being  by  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Kings  Make  Matters  Worse.  Per¬ 
haps  it  could  not  be  helped  that  old  ways 
of  doing  things  were  out  of  place  by  this 
time.  But  matters  were  made  worse  in 
France  than  was  necessary  by  the  particular 
manner  in  which  the  country  was  governed, 
especially  after  1700.  The  two  kings  who 
reigned  between  that  date  and  1774,  Louis 
XIV  (1643-1715)  and  Louis  XV  (1715— 
1774)  were  wasteful  and  extravagant.  At 
the  same  time,  they  held  much  power  and 
did  a  tremendous  amount  of  harm.  It  was 
Louis  XIV,  the  “grand  monarch,”  whose 
personal  ambition  forced  France  into  use¬ 
less  and  costly  wars.  It  was  his  vanity,  also, 
which  led  him  to  build  the  extravagant 
palace  at  Versailles.  Here  many  of  the  no¬ 
bility  were  invited  to  live  at  government 
expense  in  order  to  make  a  social  display 
pleasing  to  the  king.  In  order  to  wait  upon 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 


them,  it  required  about  fifty  doctors, 
seventy-five  clergymen,  and  1,500  servants. 
No  wonder  that  one  third  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  income  was  spent  uselessly. 

And  for  this,  also,  the  businessmen  and 
the  peasants  paid  the  bill.  In  return,  they 
were  treated  as  social  inferiors  by  the  very 
nobles  whom  they  were  forced  to  support. 
Louis  XV  did  not  improve  matters,  since 
he  was  as  vain  and  luxury-loving  as  his 
predecessor  while  lacking  his  ability.  Pro¬ 
tests  began  to  be  made.  One  group  of  crit¬ 
ics  called  the  Economists,  or  Physiocrats, 
urged  a  reform  of  taxes,  removal  of  guild 
privileges  so  as  to  encourage  trade,  and 
other  economic  improvements.  Another 
group  of  philosophers  demanded  a  general 
reform  of  government  and  society. 

The  Philosophers  Condemn  Conditions. 
Most  famous  among  the  social  philosophers 
were  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Voltaire  was 
a  clever  critic  of  the  Church,  which  he 
condemned  as  a  selfish  organization  that 
was  not  really  helping  the  people.  Rous- 
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seau  spread  the  view  that  all  men  had  once 
been  happy  in  a  “state  of  nature,”  that 
governments  had  been  first  set  up  for  mu¬ 
tual  protection  but  were  later  used  by 
kings  and  nobles  for  selfish  ends,  and  that 
men  should  notv  return  to  a  simple  form 
of  society  in  which  all  shared  alike  in  rights 
and  benefits.  People  should  lead  “the  sim¬ 
ple  life,”  and  government  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  under  a  republican  form  without 
kings  and  nobility.  It  was  the  popularity  of 
Rousseau’s  republican  ideas  and  his  “back- 
to-nature”  simplicity  which  led  many 
Frenchmen  to  favor  the  Patriot  cause  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution.  The  Ameri- 
cans  were  viewed  as  plain  people  who  were 
fighting  for  the  original  rights  of  man 
against  a  king  and  a  selfish  aristocracy  in 
England. 

The  Government  Goes  Bankrupt.  But, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  it  was  French 
aid  to  America  which  finally  made  condi¬ 
tions  in  France  so  bad  that  some  change 
became  necessary.  The  new  king,  Louis 
XVI,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1774,  was 
well-intentioned,  but  proved  to  be  a  weak 
person.  Money  continued  to  be  wasted  on 
idle  display  and  great  amounts  were  also 
spent  to  send  armies  to  America.  One  min¬ 
ister  after  another  tried  to  meet  these  ex¬ 
penses  without  taxing  the  lords,  who  had 
the  most  wealth.  For  a  while,  funds  were 
raised  by  borrowing,  but  finally,  by  1787, 
the  bankers  were  afraid  to  lend  the  king 
any  more.  In  a  word,  the  government  was 
bankrupt. 

The  States-General  to  the  Rescue.  In 

this  emergency  everyone  thought  of  call¬ 
ing  together  the  old  States-General.  1  his 
had  not  met  since  1614,  by  which  time  the 
French  kings  had  become  so  powerful  that 
they  decided  to  get  along  without  it.  But 
it  was  vaguely  remembered  as  a  body  rep¬ 
resenting  both  nobles  and  commoners,  and 
as  having  been  something  like  the  British 
Parliament  or  the  new  American  Congress. 


All  classes  hoped  that  this  French  Congress 
might  secure  for  them  the  changes  they 
desired.  The  king  hoped  it  would  find  him 
a  way  to  raise  money;  the  nobles  hoped  it 
would  quiet  the  growing  protests  by  grant¬ 
ing  some  moderate  reforms;  the  business¬ 
men  believed  it  might  abolish  government 
or  guild  interference  with  trade;  the  peas¬ 
ants  wanted  it  to  remove  feudal  customs 
and  to  lower  taxes;  and  the  philosophers, 
finally,  trusted  that  it  would  grant  all  the 
original  “rights  of  man”  which  Rousseau 
had  written  about  in  France  and  Jefferson 
had  proclaimed  in  America. 

No  one  remembered  how  the  States- 
General  used  to  be  chosen,  but  after  a  study 
of  old  records,  the  king  ordered  the  first 
two  estates  (clergy  and  nobles)  to  send 
300  members  each.  The  third  estate  was 
allowed  600.  These  were  elected  by  about 
6,000,000  taxpayers  in  the  first  national 
election  ever  held  in  France. 

The  Middle  Class  Gets  Control.  The 
States-General  was  solemnly  opened  at 
Versailles  on  May  5,  1789.  The  king  made 
a  speech  of  welcome  which  was  well  ap¬ 
plauded.  But  the  estates  soon  fell  into  a 
long  quarrel  as  to  how  they  should  vote 
on  the  proposed  reforms.  If  each  estate 
had  one  vote,  the  lords  and  clergy  would 
have  a  two  to  one  majority  against  the  third 
estate.  The  elected  representatives  in  the 
latter,  made  up  largely  of  middle-class  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,  demanded  that 
all  three  classes  meet  and  vote  together. 
Otherwise  the  aristocrats  would  continue 
to  have  their  own  way  and  no  real  changes 
could  be  made.  Finally,  the  third  estate 
declared  itself  a  National  Assembly  with 
power  to  act  by  itself.  Lords  and  clergy 
were  invited  to  attend  if  they  wished,  and 
a  few  of  them  did  join  the  third  estate. 
This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  for  the  third  estate  was  acting  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  the  king.  Louis  was 
alarmed  and  began  to  collect  troops  near 
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The  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court 

After  the  third  estate  had  declared  itself  a  National  Assembly,  the  meetings  of  the  States- 
General  were  suspended.  The  hall  w'as  closed.  On  June  20,  1789,  the  members  met  in  a 
large  building  used  as  a  tennis  court.  With  outstretched  arms  they  took  an  oath  never  to 
separate  until  they  had  given  France  a  constitution. 


Versailles,  apparently  in  order  to  break  tip 
the  Assembly.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as 
though  the  calling  of  the  States-General 
would  lead  to  nothing  except  imprison¬ 
ment  for  some  of  its  members. 

Uprising  of  the  Peasants  and  Workers. 
But  at  this  point,  events  in  the  country 
forced  both  the  king  and  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  to  act  quickly  and  in  a  more  rad¬ 
ical  manner  than  most  of  the  members  had 
expected.  The  poor  people,  in  both  town 
and  country,  became  impatient  at  the  weeks 
of  debate  which  had  not  brought  them  any 
relief,  and  began  taking  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  Food  prices  were  rising,  and 
there  was  much  suffering  and  even  danger 
of  starvation.  Riots  occurred  in  Paris  and 
the  royal  guards  refused  to  put  them  down. 
Finally  a  mob  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
Bastille  which,  as  the  old  royal  prison,  was 
a  symbol  of  tyranny.  This  occurred  on 


July  14,  1789,  which  has  been  celebrated 
ever  since  as  the  French  national  holiday. 

Then,  towards  the  end  of  that  month, 
alarming  reports  came  into  the  Assembly 
that  the  peasants  were  in  revolt  all  over 
France.  They  refused  to  pay  any  further 
taxes  and  in  many  cases  burned  the  cha¬ 
teaus  and  castles  of  the  nobles  in  order  to 
to  destroy  all  records  of  rents  and  feudal 
dues. 

Louis  was  frightened  and  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  Assembly  to  meet  in  one  body, 
as  the  third  estate  desired.  The  assembly 
was  also  alarmed,  as  neither  it  nor  the  king 
could  maintain  order  over  so  large  a  part 
of  the  population.  But  some  of  the  more 
well-intentioned  nobles  thought  that  if 
they  gave  up  their  special  privileges,  this 
would  satisfy  the  peasants  and  restore  or¬ 
der.  So  on  two  famous  nights,  August  4 
and  5,  1789,  one  nobleman  after  another 
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The  Attack  on  the  Bastille 


The  famous  prison  in  Paris  was  regarded  by  the  masses  as  a  symbol  of  oppression.  Its  destruction 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  mob,  aided  by  some  of  the  Royal  Guard  with 
a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  forced  the  governor  to  let  down  the  drawbridge  and  admit  the  populace.  The 
next  day  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  began.  It  was  captured  on  July  14,  1789.  July  14  of  each  year  is 
now  observed  as  a  French  national  holiday. 


rose  in  the  Assembly  at  Paris  and  renounced 
his  feudal  rights  and  his  exemption  from 
taxation.  The  assembly  went  wild  with  ex¬ 
citement.  Here  were  nobles  surrendering 
in  a  few  hours  all  the  privileges  their  class 
had  enjoyed  for  centuries. 

Privileges  of  the  Church  and  Nobility 
Are  Abolished.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  was 
contagious,  and  a  whole  series  of  great  re¬ 
forms  were  adopted  on  those  two  nights. 
Serfdom  was  abolished  throughout  the 
country,  all  feudal  services  of  peasants  to 
lords  were  ended,  and  the  wealthy  were 
at  last  ordered  to  pay  taxes.  Even  the 
Church  was  taxed,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  to  renounce  the  special  tax  or  tithe 
hitherto  collected  for  it. 

Although  many  of  the  poorer  priests 


sided  with  the  peasants,  the  middle-class 
Assembly  viewed  the  higher  clergy  as  no¬ 
bles  and  allies  of  the  king.  Some  members 
of  the  Assembly  had  also  been  influenced 
by  scientific  thought  to  oppose  the  Church 
on  religious  as  well  as  on  political  grounds. 
So  it  was  decided  to  change  the  whole 
Church  organization  and  not  only  to  tax 
it,  but  to  seize  its  lands  as  well.  The  money 
made  by  selling  the  Church  lands  and  the 
lands  of  the  king  and  nobles  was  then  to 
be  used  to  pay  the  government  debts.  In 
other  words,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  met  by  a  sort  of  “share  the 
wealth”  plan  at  the  expense  of  the  Church 
and  nobility.  Moreover,  the  Assembly  pro¬ 
vided  that  priests  were  no  longer  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  their  bishops,  but  to  be  elected 


March  of  the  Women 

Early  in  October,  1789,  several  thousand  women  and  a  number  of  men,  armed  with  all  sorts  of 
weapons,  marched  to  Versailles.  Some  of  the  women  made  their  way  into  the  palace,  killed  the  sentries, 
and  entered  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  The  royal  family  was  forced  to  move 
to  Paris. 


by  the  voters  and  paid  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  treasury.  All  clergymen  were  ordered 
to  accept  this  civil  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Most  of  them  refused.  Such  clergy 
were  forced  out  of  their  positions.  On 
August  26,  1789,  the  Assembly  adopted  a 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  another 
great  charter  of  human  liberty. 

A  Middle-Class  Government  Is  Adopted. 
Then  the  Assembly  planned  a  new  form  of 
government  for  France.  For  two  years  they 
debated,  and  finally  prepared  a  written 
constitution  which  provided  for  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  king  was  to  remain,  but 
most  of  the  power  of  government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Assembly  to  be 
chosen  by  all  men  who  were  taxpayers. 
When  this  government  was  set  up  two 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  looked  to  many  as  if  excellent  re¬ 
forms  had  been  accomplished  with  rela¬ 
tively  little  violence. 

The  peasants  had  benefited  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  serfdom  and  by  some  relief  from 


taxes.  Most  of  all,  the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  classes  felt  that  fundamental  reforms 
had  been  accomplished.  Guilds  were  abol¬ 
ished  and  business  was  now  to  be  developed 
freely  by  businessmen.  The  control  of  the 
government  was  also  in  their  hands,  for 
they  were  the  largest  group  of  prosperous 
taxpayers  and  were  in  a  majority  in  the 
elected  Assembly.  Under  such  leaders  as 
Lafayette  they  expected  to  make  the  French 
government  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States  under  President  Wash¬ 
ington.  Middle-class  people  in  England, 
and  the  same  group  in  the  United  States, 
praised  the  Revolution  at  this  point  as  a 
great  victory  for  the  rights  of  man.  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  sent  his  congratulations 
to  his  old  friend  Lafayette. 

But  the  Revolution  was  not  to  stop  there. 
Times  were  still  hard,  poor  people  were 
drifting  into  Paris  and  other  towns  where 
they  lived  miserably  in  slums,  and  some 
of  the  peasants  were  still  bitter  towards  the 
noble  lords.  All  these  people  were  dissatis- 
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fied  with  the  Assembly,  since  it  had  not 
brought  them  bread  nor  land  nor  even 
votes. 

The  Paris  Mob  Demands  Further 
Changes.  In  Paris,  especially,  this  poorer  or 
proletarian  element  was  very  violent  in  its 
protests.  They  had  already  stormed  the 
Bastille  and  knew  what  violence  could  do. 
Late  in  1789,  they  had  marched  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  forced  the  king  to  come  to  Paris, 
where  the  Assembly  followed.  Now  the  mob 
crowded  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly  and 
demanded  more  radical  reforms.  Why 
should  the  king  and  his  nobles  be  tolerated 
at  all?  Why  not  have  a  real  republic?  Such 
ideas  so  frightened  many  nobles  that  they 
fled  from  France  to  Germany,  where  as 
emigrants  they  appealed  to  the  rulers  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  to  rescue  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  more  the  nobles  and  other  conserva¬ 
tives  fled  from  the  Assembly,  the  more  the 
radicals,  backed  by  the  mob,  secured  con¬ 
trol.  Violent  and  vigorous  leaders  like 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  appeared, 
who  organized  their  followers  in  clubs, 
called  Jacobin  clubs,  all  over  France. 
Through  these  and  through  newspapers— 
which  had  never  been  used  much  in  this 
way  before— they  spread  their  radical  doc¬ 
trines  based  on  the  writings  of  Rousseau 
and  others.  If  all  men  were  created  equal, 
they  demanded,  why  should  the  prosperous 
taxpayers  hold  so  much  wealth  and  remain 
the  only  ones  allowed  to  vote?  So  appealed 
to,  the  mob  began  to  view  even  the  middle- 
class  members  of  the  Assembly  with  sus¬ 
picion.  Lafayette  and  his  followers  now 
feared  that  the  Revolution  might  get  out 
of  their  hands  and  go  too  far. 

The  Nobility  Calls  for  Foreign  Aid.  Late 
in  1791,  Louis  XVI  attempted  to  escape 
with  his  family  from  Paris  and  almost 
reached  the  border,  only  to  be  turned  back 
in  disgrace.  They  were  all  imprisoned,  and 
the  last  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  king  dis- 
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From  Henderson’s  “Symbol  and  Satire  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion’’  by  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons- 


Louis  XVI  as  a  Constitutional  Monarch 

In  this  cartoon  the  king  is  shown  caged  by  the 
National  Assembly.  To  the  question  as  to  what  he 
is  doing,  Louis  replies,  “I  am  signing  my  name.” 
He  meant,  of  course,  that  his  only  power  now  was 
to  sign  measures  passed  by  the  Assembly. 

appeared  among  the  masses.  Sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  republic  grew  rapidly  and  there 
was  talk  of  executing  the  king.  This  dan¬ 
gerous  development  added  to  the  fear  with 
which  other  rulers  already  viewed  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  The  kings  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  anxious  that  French  revolutionary 
ideas  should  not  spread  to  their  people. 
French  emigrant  nobles  urged  them  to  save 
Louis  XVI  and  his  old  government.  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  appealed  to  her  brother, 
the  ruler  of  Austria,  to  rescue  her  family 
from  the  Paris  radicals.  In  response,  the 
German  princes  began  in  1792  to  mass 
troops  along  the  Rhine. 

The  Radicals  Respond  with  a  “Reign  of 
Terror.”  Events  now  followed  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  Threatened  by  foreign  invasion, 


A  Revolutionary  Committee  at  Work 

At  first  such  committees  were  formed  by  agitators  and  patriots  to  keep  an  eye  on  local  enemies  of  the 
Revolution.  In  March,  1793,  they  were  ordered  by  law  to  be  formed  in  every  commune  and  in  every 
section  of  large  towns  to  hunt  down  “suspects.” 


the  French  Assembly  declared  war  on  both 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Patriotism  demanded 
that  all  Frenchmen  support  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  whatever  their  other  feelings  might 
be.  In  July,  1792,  a  German  general  threat¬ 
ened  to  destroy  the  city  of  Paris  if  any  of 
the  king’s  family  were  injured.  This  only 
infuriated  the  French  radicals,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  murder  more  than  a  thousand 
nobles  and  others  who  were  held  in  prison 
as  supporters  of  the  king.  The  German 
troops  then  invaded  France  to  rescue  the 
monarchy  and  were  at  first  victorious  on 
the  frontiers.  Patriotic  feeling  became  in¬ 
tense  and  was  turned  against  the  kins  as 
well.  The  Convention  that  met  under  the 
new  constitution  in  1792  immediately  abol¬ 
ished  the  monarchy  and  made  France  a  re¬ 
public. 

This  Convention  continued  to  rule  the 
country  as  a  sort  of  republican  Congress, 
and  fell  now  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 


radicals,  or  “the  Left,”  as  they  were  called— 
because  they  happened  to  sit  on  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer’s  left  in  the  convention  hall. 
Supported  by  a  violent  street  mob,  they 
finally  executed  the  king  in  1793,  and  later 
the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  put  to 
death.  Thereafter  there  could  be  no  peace 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  German  armies 
drew  closer  to  Paris,  while  many  revolts 
against  the  republican  Convention  broke 
out  in  the  French  provinces.  Faced  by  for¬ 
eign  invaders  in  front,  and  home  uprisings 
behind  them,  the  Left  turned  in  despera¬ 
tion  to  violent  measures.  A  Reign  of  Terror 
was  deliberately  organized  to  suppress  their 
opponents.  Nobles,  middle-class  leaders, 
and  priests  who  did  not  accept  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Church  were  arrested,  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  executed  by  thousands.  When 
the  Terror  reached  its  worst  in  1794,  nearly 
1,500  persons  were  beheaded  within  two 
months  alone.  Opposition  disappeared. 
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A  Nation  in  Arms  Appeals  to  Mankind. 

At  the  same  time  the  radical  convention, 
through  special  committees  under  Danton, 
Marat,  and  Robespierre,  organized  the  de¬ 
fense  against  foreign  invasion.  All  young 
men  in  France  were  called  to  the  colors, 
and  all  civilians  were  ordered  to  support 
them.  Generals  who  lost  battles  were  re¬ 
moved  and  sometimes  executed.  For  the 
first  time,  there  was  almost  an  entire  na¬ 
tion  in  arms,  stirred  by  a  common  cause. 
The  German  invaders  were  defeated,  and 
French  armies  carried  their  revolutionary 
appeals  into  the  Rhineland.  All  European 
peoples  were  urged  to  rise,  throw  off  their 
monarchs  and  nobility,  and  join  the  French 
in  their  republican  principles. 

This  appeal  seemed  to  threaten  all  mon¬ 
archies  in  Europe,  and  all  were  alarmed. 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  soon  joined  the 
war  against  France.  But  they,  too,  were 
held  at  bay  by  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of 
the  revolutionary  armies.  The  French  felt 
they  had  a  great  mission  or  duty  to  man¬ 
kind— to  abolish  serfdom  and  privilege 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  in  France. 
Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  were  to  be 
brought  to  all.  To  prove  their  sincerity 
the  Convention  carried  on  reforms  in  the 
very  midst  of  invasion  and  the  Terror. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  French  colonies, 
imprisonment  for  debt  was  forbidden,  and 
a  beginning  was  made  in  a  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  Time  was  even  found  to 
work  out  a  new  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures— the  metric  system— which  has  proved 
so  valuable  that  it  has  since  been  adopted 
by  most  civilized  peoples  except  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  1794 
men  were  becoming  sick  of  the  continued 
Terror.  Moreover,  the  three  leaders  of  the 
Left  had  quarreled,  and  their  followers 
were  struggling  for  control.  There  was  need 
for  a  strong  leader  who  coidd  bring  order 
out  of  the  threatened  confusion.  For  a 


Marie  Antoinette 


while,  Danton  controlled  the  Convention, 
and  he  tried  to  check  the  Terror  after  it  was 
no  longer  needed  for  his  purpose.  But  he 
was  executed  by  Robespierre,  who  in  turn 
was  beheaded  by  a  more  moderate  group 
in  the  Convention.  In  1795  a  new  form  of 
government  under  a  Directory  of  five  per¬ 
sons  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  was  set  up. 
At  first,  it  met  with  some  opposition,  but 
this  was  suppressed  by  troops  brought  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose. 

Napoleon  Brings  Victory  to  France.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  these  troops  was  a  young 
Italian  from  Corsica,  named  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  his  record  so  impressed  the 
moderates  now  in  control  that  they  put 
him  flu  command  of  a  French  army  in  Italy. 
He  was  not  only  personally  courageous, 
but  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  geniuses  of  all  time.  By  1797  his  poorly- 
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Coronation  of  Napoleon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  1804 


The  famous  artist,  David,  painted  this  historic  event.  On  the  right  of  the 
picture  is  the  Pope,  seated  on  a  throne.  Napoleon  first  crowned  himself  and 
then  crowned  Josephine,  who  was  kneeling  before  him. 


supplied  army  had  defeated  both  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  northern  Italians  and  only  Eng¬ 
land  remained  an  open  enemy  of  France. 

In  1798  Napoleon  led  an  army  into 
Egypt  in  order  to  cut  England  off  from 
her  empire  in  India.  But  the  English 
fleet  under  Lord  Nelson  defeated  the 
French  fleet  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  This 
left  the  French  army  cut  off  from  home, 
whereupon  Napoleon  slipped  away  from 
his  own  troops  and  returned  to  Paris.  There 
he  found  the  leaders  of  the  government  cor¬ 
rupt  and  inefficient,  and  a  general  fear 
among  the  people  because  of  a  new  alliance 
just  formed  against  France  by  Austria,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  Great  Britain.  Again  a  strong 
leader  was  needed  to  save  the  nation  from 
invasion,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Ter¬ 
ror,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the 
more  important  reforms  of  the  Revolution. 
Napoleon,  already  a  military  hero,  schemed 
to  make  himself  such  a  leader,  and  suc¬ 


ceeded  to  a  degree  which  at  first  seemed  un¬ 
believable. 

Napoleon  Crowns  Himself  Emperor. 

Supported  by  his  soldiers,  Napoleon  per¬ 
suaded  the  Assembly  to  dismiss  the  five 
Directors,  and  to  make  himself  the  “First 
Consul”  or  chief  ruler  of  the  government. 
This  plan  was  approved  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  all  voters.  With  such  great 
power  in  his  hands,  Napoleon  once  more 
led  an  army  across  the  Alps.  He  again  de¬ 
feated  the  Austrians,  and  secured  control 
of  northern  Italy.  France  was  freed  from 
danger,  and  Austria  was  forced  to  sign  a 
treaty  which  put  her  and  the  other  Ger¬ 
man  states  under  the  influence  of  France. 
Returning  to  Paris  and  hailed  as  the  sa¬ 
viour  of  the  nation,  Napoleon  first  made 
himself  consul  for  life.  Then,  in  1804,  he 
crowned  himself  emperor  of  the  French. 

Napoleon  Conquers  the  Continent. 
Amazed  at  the  rapid  rise  and  endless  am- 
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bition  of  this  Corsican  adventurer  and 
alarmed  by  his  advances  into  Italy,  a  new 
alliance  was  formed  against  Napoleon  in 
1805.  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Britain 
all  combined  this  time  to  crush  both  Na¬ 
poleon  and  the  revolutionary  ideas  he 
claimed  to  represent.  In  a  series  of  re¬ 
markable  campaigns  and  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  Napoleon  defeated  each 
of  these  great  powers  in  turn.  At  Auster- 
litz,  Austria  was  again  vanquished;  then 
the  Prussians  were  defeated  at  }ena;  and 
finally  the  Russians  were  overwhelmed  at 
Friedland.  French  troops  were  established 
in  control  throughout  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
the  rest  of  Germany,  and  also  took  over 
most  other  parts  of  western  Europe.  Rus¬ 
sia  also  made  peace.  Only  Britain,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  sea,  held  out  against  the  vic¬ 
tors.  That  nation,  in  1805,  had  been  saved 
from  a  direct  attack  when  Admiral  Nelson 
was  victorious  over  the  French  fleet  at 
Trafalgar. 

Napoleon  was  not  only  the  emperor  of 
the  French;  he  was  now  a  new  Charle¬ 
magne  determined  to  unite  all  western 
Europe  under  one  rule.  He  added  near-by 
countries  such  as  Holland  to  France,  and 
put  his  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  thrones 
of  other  nations.  Shortly  before  taking  the 
title  of  emperor,  he  even  dreamed  of  re¬ 
viving  the  French  Colonial  Empire  by  tak¬ 
ing  India  from  England.  He  actually  se¬ 
cured  Louisiana  by  forcing  the  king  of 
Spain  to  return  this  territory  to  France. 

Napoleon  Spreads  Revolutionary  Re¬ 
forms.  Yet  all  this  went  on  while  he  claimed 
to  be  carrying  on  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  The  most  brutal  and  selfish 
wars  against  his  European  neighbors  were 
supposedly  begun  in  order  to  carry  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  to  all  mankind. 
Was  there  any  truth  in  this,  or  was  it  all 
just  a  bluff  to  hide  the  man’s  endless  de¬ 
sire  for  power  and  glory? 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  some  truth  in 


Pitt  and  Napoleon 


This  cartoon  of  1805,  drawn  by  an  English  car¬ 
toonist,  depicts  the  world  as  a  plum  pudding. 
Prime  Minister  William  Pitt  (the  Younger)  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  the  ocean,  while  Napoleon  slices 
off  all  Europe. 

both  explanations.  As  Napoleon’s  wars  be¬ 
came  more  successful,  Frenchmen  found 
themselves  conquering  others  instead  of 
just  defending  themselves.  This  brought 
riches  and  glory,  the  spoils  of  war,  back  to 
France.  Almost  unconsciously,  French  sol¬ 
diers  turned  from  patriots  defending  their 
own  land  into  adventurers  seizing  that  of 
others.  But  they  never  entirely  forgot  their 
revolutionary  ideals,  and  wherever  they 
secured  control— in  northern  Italy,  in  the 
Rhineland,  in  Spain— they  abolished  serf¬ 
dom,  took  away  the  special  privileges  of 
the  nobility,  and  made  all  men  equal  be¬ 
fore  the  law. 

Napoleon  Makes  Reforms  Permanent  in 
France.  At  home,  it  is  true,  Napoleon  did 
much  merely  to  gratify  his  own  ambition. 
He  even  set  up  a  new  nobility  and  restored 
much  of  the  old  royal  pomp.  But  he  ac¬ 
tually  preserved  many  of  the  chief  reforms 
of  the  Revolution  by  putting  them  into 
permanent  laws  enforced  by  a  strong  gov¬ 
ernment.  Peace  was  made  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  gave  up  all  claims  to  the 
lands  it  had  lost.  This  guaranteed  the  peas¬ 
ants  the  farms  they  had  secured  on  such 
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Napoleon  Crossing  Mount  St.  Bernard 


At  the  request  of  Napoleon,  the  French  artist, 
David,  painted  this  idealistic  portrait.  Actually, 
Napoleon  crossed  the  mountain  on  a  mule  led  by 
a  peasant. 

lands,  and  thus  insured  them  their  chief 
gains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
agreed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  priests. 
This  agreement  (concordat)  was  preserved 
down  to  1906. 

Napoleon  also  preserved  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  by  writing  them  into  his 
famous  code  of  laws,  which  is  still  the  basis 
of  law  in  French-speaking  lands,  and  even 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  the  United 
States.  This  made  all  men  equal  before  the 
law,  and  provided  all  children  with  an 
equal  share  in  their  parents’  property.  It 
did,  however,  abandon  the  liberties  given 
to  women  during  the  Revolution,  which 
would  seem  to  most  Americans  today  a 
backward  step. 

French  Science  Is  Encouraged.  Napoleon 
applied  his  insight  and  organizing  genius 
to  the  improvement  of  other  phases  of 
French  life.  He  planned  a  great  system  of 
high  schools  and  colleges  for  men.  He  also 


encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  For  a 
short  time  during  the  Revolution,  scientists 
had  been  persecuted,  perhaps  because  most 
of  them  were  of  the  middle  class.  Lavoisier, 
the  greatest  chemist  of  the  day,  was  be¬ 
headed  as  an  aristocrat.  Someone  declared 
that  “the  Republic  has  no  need  of  scien-  | 
tists!”  Napoleon  changed  all  this,  and  en¬ 
couraged  chemists,  biologists,  and  physi¬ 
cians  in  their  research.  As  a  result,  Paris 
became  the  chief  scientific  center  in  the 
world  during  the  period  after  1800.  It  was 
no  accident  that  modern  medicine,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  its  real  beginnings  in  Paris  be¬ 
tween  that  date  and  1830;  or  that  the  chief 
physicians  in  such  distant  lands  as  the 
United  States  were  often  trained  in  France 
during  this  period. 

But  Freedom  Is  Suppressed.  There  was, 
unhappily,  a  darker  side  to  the  picture. 
The  gains  already  noted  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  continued  sacrifices  which 
Napoleon  demanded  of  the  French  people. 
Although  the  government  held  elections 
and  the  Assembly  went  through  the  motions 
of  directing  affairs,  all  power  was  really 
taken  away  from  both  the  voters  and  their 
representatives.  No  one  could  even  crit¬ 
icize  Napoleon  with  safety,  and  no  or¬ 
ganization  could  be  formed  without  his 
approval.  Thus  the  French  people,  though 
still  talking  about  liberty,  really  lost  the 
liberties  for  which  they  had  given  so  much. 
The  Revolution  ended  in  what  would  to¬ 
day  be  called  a  fascist  system. 

Unfortunately,  too,  Napoleon  continued 
to  demand  further  sacrifices  of  the  French 
people,  even  greater  than  those  they  had 
made  for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 
He  had  climbed  to  fame  by  war  and  could 
only  stay  there  by  the  same  means.  He  had 
to  have  glory  and  this  cost  endless  lives  and 
treasure.  As  the  years  passed,  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  defeat  his  ene¬ 
mies.  His  military  tactics,  such  as  the 
scheme  for  “living  on  the  country”  as  an 
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army  passed  through,  were  now  well 
known.  Moreover,  these  methods  did  not 
work  so  well  in  poor  countries  like  Spain 
and  Russia  as  they  did  in  rich  lands  like 
Austria  and  Italy.  He  was,  in  short,  teach¬ 
ing  his  enemies  how  to  fight. 

Alliances  Are  Again  Formed  Against 
France.  One  enemy  meanwhile  had  re¬ 
mained  firm  and  persistent.  This  was  Great 
Britain,  which  could  not  be  invaded  be¬ 
cause  she  was  protected  by  the  English 
Channel,  and  her  navy  which  retained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  sea.  She  was  always  ready  to  back 
any  other  country  that  would  oppose  the 
emperor.  It  was  the  British  navy  that  kept 
France  out  of  India  and  America.  This,  in 
part,  forced  Napoleon  to  sell  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  in  1803.  Napoleon, 
unable  to  win  the  seas,  tried  to  bring  Eng¬ 
land  to  terms  by  preventing  all  other  na¬ 
tions  from  trading  with  her.  But  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  enforce  this  blockade,  he  had 
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constant  trouble  tvith  other  countries 
which  needed  English  goods.  There  was 
much  smuggling  and  this  finally  involved 
him  in  another  war  with  Russia. 

Napoleon  Is  Defeated.  The  Russian  cam¬ 
paign  proved  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
the  most  remarkable  conqueror  of  modern 
times.  Overconfident  and  at  the  peak  of  his 
career,  Napoleon  organized  a  huge  army 
of  over  500,000  men  which  was  to  crush 
Russia  and  teach  another  lesson  to  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  the  Russians  fell  back  before  him 
in  1812,  and  tempted  him  on  into  their 
vast  country.  The  French  reached  Moscow 
only  to  find  it  deserted  and  destroyed  by 
fire.  As  winter  was  coming  on  and  food 
could  not  be  found,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  retreat.  Nearly  the  entire  French 
army  perished  from  cold,  disease,  and  star¬ 
vation  in  one  of  the  worst  catastrophies  in 
history. 

This  defeat  broke  the  spell  which  Na- 
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CHANGES  IN  SCIENCE,  BUSINESS,  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Napoleon  on  the  “Bellerophon” 

On  board  the  British  warship,  Napoleon  watches  the  shores  of  France  disappear  from 
his  view.  In  the  background  are  British  officers. 


poleon  had  thrown  over  Europe.  Prussians 
and  Austrians  as  well  as  Russians  notv  de¬ 
manded  that  France  be  attacked  and  the 
great  adventurer  overthrown.  A  new  force 
was  directed  against  Napoleon  which  he 
himself  had  helped  to  create,  but  had  not 
counted  upon.  This  was  the  patriotic  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  conquered  peoples.  Prus¬ 
sians  and  Austrians,  smarting  from  past 
humiliations,  were  aroused  by  a  fervent 
nationalism  stronger  than  they  had  ever 
known.  The  very  idealism  which  had  in¬ 
spired  the  French  when  they  first  resisted 
German  invaders  was  now  turned  against 
them.  The  French  of  1792  had  faced  only 
German  princes  with  hired  armies;  but 
Napoleon,  in  1812,  was  overwhelmed  by 
outraged  peoples. 

Retreating  from  Russia  into  Germany, 
Napoleon  raised  new  armies  and  made  his 
stand  in  Saxony  in  1813.  At  a  great  battle 
near  Leipzig,  well  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Nations,  the  Russian  and  German  allies 
defeated  him  and  drove  him  back  into 
France.  Here  he  was  finally  defeated  in 
1814.  The  French  Assembly  accepted  the 
peace  terms  of  the  allies.  Napoleon  was  ex¬ 


pelled  from  the  country  and  sent  as  an  exile 
to  the  little  island  of  Elba  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The  Return  from  Elba  Leads  to  Water¬ 
loo.  All  the  allies  now  sent  representatives 
to  a  Congress  at  Vienna,  which  was  to  ar¬ 
range  the  general  terms  of  peace.  The 
brother  of  the  late  King  Louis  XVI  re¬ 
turned  from  long  exile  in  Germany  to  rule 
in  Paris  as  Louis  XVIII.  Suddenly,  early  in 
1815,  this  king  and  everyone  else  was  star¬ 
tled  to  learn  that  Napoleon  had  landed 
once  more  in  France  and  was  marching  on 
Paris.  Royal  troops,  sent  to  arrest  him, 
recognized  their  old  emperor  and  promptly 
deserted  to  his  side.  Soon  Louis  was  forced 
to  flee  from  Paris,  and  Napoleon  was  once 
more  in  control.  But  this  time  it  was  a 
brief  triumph.  The  allied  armies  imme¬ 
diately  re-formed  and  advanced  on  France. 

Napoleon,  brilliant  as  ever,  did  wonders 
in  raising  troops  to  meet  this  invasion,  but 
the  odds  were  now  greatly  against  him.  He 
could  count  on  no  more  help  from  outside; 
all  the  great  powers  were  hostile  to  him, 
and  were  determined  that  he  should  no 
longer  destroy  the  peace  of  Europe.  At 


THE  FRENCH 

Waterloo,  in  Belgium,  Napoleon  met  the 
British  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It 
is  possible  that  in  this  battle  he  might  have 
won  again;  but  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  were  joined  by  a  strong  Prussian  army 
under  Bliicher,  who  had  eluded  French 
troops  sent  to  stop  him.  The  combined 
British  and  Prussian  forces  overwhelmed 
the  French  in  a  last  desperate  struggle, 
June  18,  1815. 
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The  remnants  of  the  French  retreated, 
demoralized,  into  their  own  country.  Na¬ 
poleon  escaped,  but  was  soon  seized  and 
this  time  transported  to  exile  in  the  deso¬ 
late  island  of  St.  Helena  in  the  South  At¬ 
lantic.  Here  he  lived  his  few  remaining 
years  in  lonely  isolation,  a  tragic  figure  in¬ 
deed,  but  one  who  had  brought  even 
greater  tragedy  to  thousands  who  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  Why  were  the  middle  classes  dissatisfied 
with  the  French  government  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution? 

2.  What  were  the  chief  privileges  of  the 
French  nobility? 

3.  What  was  the  general  position  of  the 
peasants  and  workers? 

4.  How  did  the  policies  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV  make  matters  worse? 

5.  How  did  the  philosophers  arouse  pro¬ 
tests? 

6.  How  did  the  middle  classes  get  control 
of  the  States-General  in  1789? 

7.  What  sort  of  government  was  set  up  in 
1791?  What  was  the  attitude  of  each  class  to¬ 
wards  it? 

8.  What  were  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
“Reign  of  Terror”? 

9.  What  part  did  the  other  European  pow¬ 
ers  play  in  the  Revolution?  What  influence 
did  the  Revolution  have  upon  them? 

10.  Describe  briefly  Napoleon’s  career. 

11.  How  was  Napoleon  defeated? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Old  Regime 
tithe 

Rousseau 

Voltaire 

National  Assembly 
Bastille 

Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man 
Napoleon 
Lord  Nelson 
Directory 

liberty,  equality, 


proletarian 

emigres 

Left  and  Right 

Convention 

Robespierre 

Lafayette 

Reign  of  Terror 

Trafalgar 

Wellington 

Elba 

St.  Helena 
fraternity 


Discussion.  1.  Current  examples  showing  that 
men  still  cherish  the  principles  of  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity. 

2.  With  the  French  Revolution,  true  na¬ 
tional  feeling  emerged  and  began  to  spread 
to  other  nations. 

3.  Results  of  the  French  Revolution  (com¬ 
pare  Europe  in  1815  with  Europe  in  1775) . 

4.  The  good  and  the  bad  outcomes  of  the 
era  of  Napoleon. 

5.  Have  the  Russian  Communists  more  ef¬ 
fective  ways  for  holding  satellite  nations  than 
Napoleon? 

Puzzlers.  1.  French  peasants  in  the  1780’s  were 
far  better  off  than  peasants  elsewhere  on  the 
Continent,  yet  the  revolt  against  the  Old 
Regime  broke  out  in  France. 

2.  Modern  trousers  emerged  from  the 
French  Revolution. 

3.  No  French  ruler,  1614-1789,  convened 
the  States-General,  whereas  in  Britain  Par¬ 
liament  met  regularly,  except  for  a  few  years 
under  Charles  I. 

4.  Why  Napoleon  felt  he  must  ever  give 
France  new  conquests.  (Any  modern  paral¬ 
lels?) 

Book  Reviews.  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler,  The  French 
Revolution  from  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV  to  the 
Coming  of  Napoleon;  E.  C.  Price,  Stories  from 
French  History;  E.  Ludwig,  Napoleon;  J. 
McCabe,  Talleyrand ;  R.  Southey,  The  Life  of 
Nelson;  L.  Madelin,  Figures  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion;  FI.  Beraud,  Twelve  Portraits  of  the 
French  Revolution;  C.  Dickens,  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities;  }.  Lesterman,  A  Sailor  of  Napo¬ 
leon;  E.  Orczy,  The  Triumph  of  the  Scarlet 
Pimpernel;  R.  Sabatini,  Scaramouche;  V.  Wil¬ 
liams,  The  Red  Mass ;  V.  Hugo,  Ninety-Three. 
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Things  to  Write.  1.  A  Norman  peasant,  1789, 
writes  to  his  representative  in  the  States-Gen- 
eral,  praying  relief  from  the  heavy  taxes. 

2.  An  Englishman  on  tour  in  France  in 
1786  sends  an  article  to  a  London  journal  con¬ 
trasting  life  at  Versailles  with  life  in  rural 
France.  (See  E.  J.  Lowell,  Eve  of  the  French 
Revolution;  H.  A.  Taine,  The  Ancient 
Regime.) 

3.  An  editorial,  early  in  June  1789,  arguing 
that  France  was  now  too  modern  for  the 
medieval  States-General  and  demanding  a  gen¬ 
uine  national  assembly. 

4.  Poster,  1793,  calling  Frenchmen  to  arms 
against  foreign  invaders. 

5.  Sermon:  A  priest  denounces  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy  as  impious,  unnec¬ 
essary,  and  destructive  of  the  Church. 

6.  How  a  newspaper  in  1812  might  have  re¬ 
ported  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow  (a)  in 
St.  Petersburg,  (b)  in  London,  (c)  in  Paris. 
Floor  Talks.  1.  In  the  manner  of  a  modern 
news  commentator,  describe  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille. 

2.  Reign  of  Terror  (with  modern  Russian 
and  Chinese  parallels) . 

3.  Compare  the  attempts  of  other  nations 
to  overthrow  the  French  Revolution  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI  with  those  made  similarly 
against  the  Bolsheviks  after  World  War  I. 

4.  The  rights  fought  for  in  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions  that  are  now  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  1948  UN  Declaration  of  Rights. 
Dramatic  Sketch.  In  a  Swiss  inn,  on  New 
Year’s  eve  1800,  a  party  discuss  the  changes  in 
France  during  ten  years  and  whether  Napo¬ 
leon’s  recent  coup  d’etat  making  him  First 
Consul  would  undo  the  earlier  gains. 
Illustrated  Talk.  Tell  the  story  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  La  Marseillaise  (illustrating  it  with  a 
phonograph  record) . 

Biographies.  Voltaire;  Rousseau;  Robespierre; 
Napoleon;  Nelson;  Wellington;  Lafayette; 
Pitt  the  Younger. 

Debate.  Resolved:  That  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI  was  inevitable  and  necessary. 
Drawings.  A  French  noble  and  his  lady;  a 
sans  culotte  and  his  wife;  a  soldier  of  Napo¬ 
leon. 

Charts  and  Tables.  1.  A  decade  of  French  re¬ 
forms,  1789-1799. 

2.  Reforms  in  France  under  Napoleon. 

3.  Major  items  in  the  Declaration  of  the 


Rights  of  Man  and  the  corresponding  abuses 
of  the  Old  Regime. 

Library  Reports.  1.  French  taxes  in  the  Old 
Regime. 

2.  The  cahiers,  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  Old  Regime. 

3.  Changes  in  Germany  during  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  period. 

4.  The  Legion  of  Honor. 

5.  The  Hundred  Days  (see  P.  Guedalla, 
The  Hundred  Days)  . 

Cartoons.  1.  Aristocrats  as  leeches  living  off 
the  French  masses. 

2.  Marie  Antoinette  as  France’s  enemy. 

3.  The  emigres  as  traitors  to  France. 

4.  After  Louis  XVI’s  death,  other  mon- 
archs  feel  their  necks. 

5.  A  Viennese,  1810,  depicts  Napoleon  de¬ 
vouring  Europe. 

6.  A  Spaniard,  1810,  shows  Nationalism  as 
destroyer  of  Napoleon. 

7.  Wellington  rescues  Lady  Furopa  from 
the  Corsican’s  clutches. 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  Alice  Birkhead,  The  Story  of  the 
French  Revolution;  Donn  Byrne,  The  Field 
of  Honor;  F.  Hoffman,  Little  Dauphin;  E.  C. 
Price,  Stories  from  French  History;  H.  F.  B. 
Wheeler,  The  French  Revolution  from  the 
Age  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  Coming  of  Napoleon. 
Advanced.  H.  E.  Bourne,  The  Revolutionary 
Period  in  Europe;  T.  Carlyle,  The  French 
Revolution;  L.  R.  Gottschalk,  Era  of  the 
French  Revolution;  E.  J.  Lowell,  Eve  of  the 
French  Revolution;  L.  Madelin,  The  French 
Revolution;  H.  M.  Stephens,  Revolutionary 
Europe,  17 89-1815 ;  H.  A.  Taine,  The  Ancient 
Regime. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  K.  Adams, 
Red  Caps  and  Lilies;  Hilaire  Belloc,  Marie 
Antoinette;  H.  Beraud,  Twelve  Portraits  of 
the  French  Revolution;  Charles  Dickens,  A 
Tale  of  Tivo  Cities ;  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Napoleon; 
C.  Gibson,  The  White  Cockade;  J.  Lesterman, 
A  Sailor  of  Napoleon;  E.  Ludwig,  Napoleon; 
J.  McCabe,  Talleyrand;  L.  Madelin,  Figures 
of  the  Revolution;  E.  Orczy,  The  Triumph  of 
the  Scarlet  Pimpernel;  W.  C.  Russell,  Nelson; 
Rafael  Sabatini,  Scaramouche;  M.  S.  C.  Smith, 
The  Story  of  Napoleon;  R.  Southey,  The  Life 
of  Nelson ;  V.  Williams,  The  Red  Mass. 
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HOW  NATIONALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY  DE¬ 
VELOPED  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

1.  How  the  Struggle  for  Nationalism  and  Democracy  Continued 

2.  How  England  and  France  Struggled  for  Democracy 

3.  How  Germany  and  Italy  Strove  for  Nationalism 

4.  What  Happened  in  Other  European  States 

5.  How  Nationalism  and  Democracy  Were  Reached  in  the  United 
States 

6.  How  Progress  Was  Made  in  Latin-American  Countries 


PREVIEW 

With  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon ,  the  victorious  allies  prepared  to 
re-establish  things  much  as  they  had  been  before  the  French  Revolution. 
The  rulers  of  European  countries  had  fought  Napoleon  not  because  he  was 
a  tyrant  but  because  he  was  upsetting  the  balance  of  power  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  Moreover,  his  armies  were  spreading  revolutionary  ideas 
which  the  rulers  feared  and  hated. 

After  the  war  was  over  the  victors  sent  their  representatives  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  which  met  in  i8i-{  and  1815.  Six  monarchs,  a  large  number 
of  princes ,  dukes,  and  lesser  nobles,  as  well  as  the  outstanding  ministers  of 
European  countries  were  there.  They  represented  the  conservative  ideas  of 
the  ruling  classes.  None  represented  the  rising  progressive  ideas  of  the  times 
with  possibly  one  exception— Czar  Alexander  I  of  Russia.  He  was  religious; 
he  hated  war;  and  he  desired  to  aid  his  people.  But  he  had  few  abilities  of 
leadership  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  was  easily  discouraged.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  was  dominated  by  Count  Metternich  of  Austria  who  hated  democ¬ 
racy  and  led  in  trying  to  undo  the  reforms  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
of  Napoleon.  So  influential  was  his  leadership  that  the  generation  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  has  often  been  called  the  Age  of  Metternich. 

The  period  from  1815  to  1914  was  one  in  which  nationalism  developed  in 
spite  of  many  obstacles.  Before  the  French  Revolution,  kings  went  to  war 
without  consulting  their  subjects  and  made  agreements  with  other  monarchs 
to  divide  and  annex  territory  without  asking  the  consent  of  those  who  lived 
there.  This  tradition  was  followed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  But  by  this 
time  nationalism  was  awakening.  The  various  nations  were  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  that  each  had  its  own  language,  customs,  and  traditions. 
The  gains  made  by  the  revolutionary  movements  that  swept  over  Europe  in 
1830  and  1S48  were  slight.  But  the  spirit  of  nationalism  continued  to  spread 
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and  increase  in  strength.  It  played  a  part  in  the  unification  of  Germany  and 
Italy ,  in  the  emancipation  of  Greece  and  the  Balkan  states  from  Turkish  do¬ 
minion ,  and  finally  in  the  causes  and  results  of  the  First  World  War. 

At  the  same  time  that  Europe  was  progressing  in  nationalism ,  both  Europe 
and  America  were  advancing  toward  political  democracy— the  right  of  the 
people  to  control  their  government.  Democracy  became  the  fashion ,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  style  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Monarchs  might  in  secret  fret  and 
fume  about  such  rights  of  the  people,  but  they  feared  revolution  and  none 
of  them  wanted  to  give  up  his  throne.  Hence,  monarchs  were  forced  to  grant 
some  of  the  rights  the  people  demanded,  hoping  that  the  time  might  come 
when  they  could  regain  their  lost  powers.  It  will  be  the  purpose  in  this  unit 
to  trace  the  growth  of  each  of  these  two  factors,  nationalism  and  democracy , 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 


UNIT  XI 


HOW  NATIONALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY  DE¬ 
VELOPED  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

1.  How  the  Struggle  for  Nationalism  and  Democracy  Continued 


How  the  French  Revolution  Encouraged 
Democracy.  The  period  following  Napo¬ 
leon’s  overthrow  witnessed  the  continued 
development  of  the  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  conflict  with  efforts  made  to 
restore  things  as  they  had  been  before  the 
movement  began.  In  order  to  understand 
the  conflict,  it  will  be  well  to  review  briefly 
the  nature  of  the  revolutionary  ideals. 

The  first  French  republic,  while  estab¬ 
lishing  many  special  reforms,  supported 
two  fundamental  movements:  democracy 
and  nationalism.  All  the  attacks  on  the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  emphasis  on  the  rights  of 
man  popularized  a  belief  in  social  equality. 
During  the  Terror,  people  did  not  even 
dare  to  look  like  aristocrats.  Men  gave  up 
wearing  knee  breeches  and  silk.  All  put  on 
the  long  trousers  and  dull  clothing  of  the 
working  people.  At  the  same  time  that 
social  democracy  was  being  cultivated,  the 
granting  of  the  vote  to  all  men,  and  the 
right  of  poor  men  to  hold  high  office,  es¬ 
tablished  political  democracy.  Both  social 
and  political  democracy  declined  under 
Napoleon,  but  they  were  by  no  means  for¬ 
gotten. 

Why  Democracy  Was  Mixed  Up  with 
Nationalism.  Nationalism  is  different  from 
democracy,  although  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  two  were  closely  connected.  Like 
democracy,  nationalism  was  in  part  a  state 
of  mind— an  emotion;  if  anything  it  was  a 
more  fervid  one.  Frenchmen,  who  began 
fighting  for  the  democratic  rights  of  all 


men,  were  soon  attacked  by  Germans  and 
found  themselves  struggling  to  save  France 
as  well  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  man. 
Their  France  was  no  longer  a  country  of 
special  privilege,  to  which  poor  men  owed 
little  save  their  misery,  but  was  rather  a 
country  in  which  all  Frenchmen  were  equal 
and  which  was  therefore  worthy  of  their 
loyalty.  They  were  fighting  now  for  the 
French  nation  against  foreigners  who 
would  destroy  it;  and  the  more  desperate 
the  struggle  the  more  intense  their  devo¬ 
tion. 

You  need  only  read  the  words  of  their  na¬ 
tional  anthem,  La  Marseillaise ,  and  hear  it 
played— even  today— to  feel  something  of 
the  spirit  of  French  nationalism  in  1795. 
So  a  crusade  for  democracy  turned,  almost 
unconsciously,  into  a  glorification  of  the 
nation.  Never  had  so  many  Frenchmen  felt 
that  they  had  a  common  cause  for  which 
all  must  live  or  die.  It  was  as  if  the  dreams 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  more  than  three  centuries 
before,  had  at  last  come  true. 

The  French  Arouse  Nationalism  in 
Other  Countries.  Then,  strangely  enough, 
when  the  French  armies  began  to  invade 
Germany  and  other  lands,  they  aroused  just 
the  same  spirit  which  they  themselves  had 
developed.  For  now  Frenchmen  were  at¬ 
tacking  Germans  or  Spaniards,  and  these 
peoples  were  aroused  to  a  degree  never  felt 
before  to  defend  their  own  countries. 
Wherever  Napoleon  trampled  upon  other 
nations  like  the  Prussians  or  Spaniards, 
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there  immediately  arose  a  desperate  desire 
to  resurrect  and  to  save  that  people  from 
the  foreign  foe.  So  without  intending  it,  the 
French  conquerors  spread  nationalistic 
feeling  as  well  as  democratic  ideals  all  over 
western  Europe.  These  two  forces,  nation¬ 
alism  and  democracy,  were  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  influences  in  the  development  of  Eu¬ 
rope  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 

When,  in  1814,  the  European  monarchs 
made  their  successful  effort  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  Napoleon,  they  also  planned 
to  suppress  the  reforms  brought  by  the 
French  Revolution.  The  kings  of  Europe, 
who  feared  French  nationalism,  were  also 
afraid  of  the  spread  of  French  democracy. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  democratic  or  lib¬ 
eral  leaders  in  all  the  European  countries 
that  their  ideals  were  all  tangled  up  with 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  French  emperor. 
Hence,  they  were  in  danger. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  Meets  to  Settle 
the  Affairs  of  Europe.  In  order  to  arrange 
matters  after  Napoleon’s  overthrow,  the 
various  European  countries  were  invited  to 
hold  a  Congress  at  Vienna.  Here  assembled 
in  1814  and  1815,  the  greatest  group  of 
rulers,  princes,  and  diplomats  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  The  Austrian  emperor 
entertained  them  for  an  entire  season  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  240,000  dollars  a  day. 
Most  of  those  present  did  nothing  but  en¬ 
joy  this  entertainment,  while  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  was  arranged  by  the  “four  great  pow¬ 
ers,”  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria,  which  had  formed  the  alliance 
against  Napoleon. 

Among  the  great  leaders  present  were 
Prince  Metternich  of  Austria,  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  all,  the  czar  of  Russia,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  Viscount  Castlereagh  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  represented 
Great  Britain.  Despite  its  defeat,  France 
was  also  represented,  partly  because  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  French  delegate  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  partly  because  France,  again 


under  its  old  line  of  kings,  still  remained  a 
powerful  country.  It  therefore  seemed  best 
to  consult  her  as  in  earlier  time. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  acted  as  though 
the  events  of  the  past  thirty  years  had  made 
no  change  in  men’s  ideas.  It  undertook, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  restore  everything 
as  it  had  existed  before  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  This  meant  that  most  of  the  old 
rulers  driven  out  by  Napoleon  were  re¬ 
placed  on  their  thrones  with  their  arbi¬ 
trary  powers  undiminished,  and  that  all 
movements  looking  toward  democracy  and 
nationalism  were  to  be  sternly  suppressed. 
The  worthless  kings  of  Spain  and  Naples 
returned  to  govern  their  unhappy  subjects, 
and  the  princes  of  many  of  the  smaller 
German  and  Italian  states  were  restored  to 
power.  The  divine  right  of  the  old  rulers, 
the  principle  of  “legitimacy”  as  it  was 
called,  was  considered  the  true  basis  of 
government. 

One  exception  to  this  principle  was  rec¬ 
ognized  when  the  great  powers  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  annex  such  foreign  territory  as 
they  especially  coveted  as  a  reward  for  their 
exertions  in  the  late  wars.  This  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  accepted  theory  of  legitimacy 
as  well  as  a  denial  of  the  new  sentiment  of 
nationality. 

The  “Restoration”  in  France.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Louis  XVIII,  brother  of 
Louis  XVI,  was  restored  to  the  French 
throne.  He  proved  wiser  than  some  of  the 
other  kings,  for  he  did  not  attempt  to  re¬ 
place  everything  as  it  had  been  before  the 
Revolution.  The  nobles  came  back  with 
him  and  the  royal  court  was  re-established, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  away  the 
lands  now  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  The 
king  also  accepted  a  constitution  providing 
for  a  limited  monarchy  in  which  he  shared 
the  governing  power  with  an  assembly 
elected  by  the  taxpayers.  In  other  words,  a 
compromise  was  made  between  the  old 
order  and  the  new,  leaving  probably  the 
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This  notable  assembly  gathered  after  Napoleon’s  defeat  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe. 


greatest  power  in  the  hands  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  boundaries  of  France  were 
limited  to  about  what  they  had  been  in 
1789,  which  is  not  so  very  different  from 
what  they  are  today. 

Prussia  and  Austria  Gain  Territory.  In 
arranging  the  rest  of  the  European  map, 
each  of  the  great  powers  seized  special  ter¬ 
ritories  for  itself  at  the  expense  of  states 
which  had  sided  with  Napoleon.  Thus  Rus¬ 
sia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  agreed  on  another 
division  of  Poland,  and  that  country  was 
never  independent  again  until  after  1918. 
Prussia  also  annexed  a  large  part  of  Saxony, 
a  neighboring  German  state  which  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  French.  The  old  republic  of 
Venice,  which  had  been  overthrown  by 
Napoleon,  was  not  restored,  but  was  given 
to  Austria  together  with  large  neighboring 
districts,  so  that  she  again  controlled  most 
of  northern  Italy. 

The  British  Take  Over  More  Dutch 
Colonies.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  British 


Empire  took  over  two  most  important 
Dutch  colonies,  Ceylon  and  South  Africa. 
These  in  some  measure  compensated  Brit¬ 
ain  for  the  colonies  lost  in  the  American 
Revolution.  It  represented  another  step  in 
the  long  decline  of  the  Dutch  colonial  em¬ 
pire  as  the  British  advanced.  The  English 
also  secured  two  islands  of  much  value  to 
her  navy,  Malta  (in  the  Mediterranean) 
and  Helgoland  (in  the  North  Sea) .  The 
British  navy  continued  to  be  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  Britannia  still  ruled  the  waves. 

Other  Changes.  It  is  clear  in  all  these 
changes  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  no 
more  regard  for  the  ideal  of  nationalism 
than  it  had  for  democracy.  Polish  patriots, 
who  under  Napoleon’s  protection  had  en¬ 
joyed  a  few  years  of  independence,  were 
now  divided  among  the  three  neighboring 
kingdoms.  The  feelings  of  the  Poles  were 
not  considered.  In  like  manner,  Italians 
were  put  under  the  ride  of  Austria,  and 
Belgians  were  turned  over  to  Holland. 
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Germany  Remains  Divided.  Germany 
remained  a  divided  country  after  1815  as 
she  had  been  for  centuries,  but  she  was  no 
longer  divided  into  so  many  fragments  as 
in  earlier  days.  Until  Napoleon  swept  over 
the  land,  there  had  been  more  than  300 
states  or  governments  in  Germany.  Most  of 
these  were  little  feudal  principalities  which 
had  existed  since  medieval  days.  If  you  look 
at  a  modern  map,  you  will  see  that  two  or 
three  survived  to  recent  times;  for  instance, 
Luxembourg  which  lies  between  Germany 
and  France.  Napoleon,  for  administrative 
purposes,  had  reduced  the  large  number  of 
German  states  to  less  than  forty  by  uniting 
many  little  districts,  so  that  it  was  a  French 
conqueror  who  actually  took  the  first  step 
towards  unifying  Germany— a  fact  that 
many  Frenchmen  have  since  regretted. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  retained  these 
German  states  in  almost  the  same  way  as 
Napoleon  had  arranged  them,  but  refused 
to  organize  a  real  German  union.  Prussia 
and  Austria,  the  largest  states,  were  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  each  was  afraid  it  might 
lose  power  if  merged  with  other  German 
peoples.  The  most  that  they  would  do  was 
to  set  up  a  so-called  Confederation,  which 
had  a  written  constitution  providing  for  a 
general  council  or  assembly.  But  no  real 
power  was  given  this  body.  The  Confed¬ 
eration  was  something  like  that  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  (1781-1789) —a  sort  of  league 
rather  than  an  actual  government. 

A  vague  promise  was  made  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation  that  the  member  states 
would  be  given  constitutions  providing  the 
people  with  some  degree  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  But  this  remained  a  dead  letter.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  rulers— guided  by  Prince  Met- 
ternich— in  most  cases  had  absolute  powers 
of  government  over  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories. 

The  Victors  Organize  a  “Holy  Alliance.” 

Having  remade  the  map  of  Europe  and  re¬ 


stored  royal  governments,  the  chief  powers 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  their  system 
would  last.  They  therefore  continued  their 
alliance  against  any  state  which  might 
threaten  their  control,  or  against  any  peo¬ 
ple  who  might  revolt  against  autocracy. 
Czar  Alexander  of  Russia,  who  was  a  very 
religious  man,  felt  that  he  and  his  brother 
monarchs  had  a  divine  mission  to  preserve 
peace  in  Europe  in  this  way,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  prepared  an  agreement  written  en¬ 
tirely  in  terms  of  Christian  idealism.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  the  kings  of  Austria,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  France,  as  a  harmless  document  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously,  and  was  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  the  “Holy  Alliance.”  At 
the  same  time,  a  practical  working  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  same  powers  to  com¬ 
bine  against  any  threat  to  any  one  of  them, 
and  this  real  combination  was  sometimes 
given  the  same  name. 

Only  Great  Britain  refused  to  join  this 
alliance.  Although  a  former  ally,  Britain 
did  not  have  much  in  common  with  the 
continental  combine.  There  was  no  abso¬ 
lute  monarch  in  England,  and  her  people 
desired  to  retain  the  parliamentary  system 
of  government  of  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  so  much  afraid.  Britain,  moreover,  was 
separated  from  the  others  by  the  English 
Channel,  and  did  not  need  their  protection. 
Her  interests  were  overseas,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  navy  could  take  care  of  them.  Like  her 
former  American  colonies  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  England  desired  no  entangling  alli¬ 
ances. 

Revolutions  Begin  in  Latin  America. 

The  system  of  suppression  worked  effec¬ 
tively  in  Germany  during  the  1820’s.  But 
there  was  more  immediate  trouble  when  re¬ 
stored  rulers  applied  it  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
In  the  latter  country  it  began,  strangely 
enough,  as  a  result  of  developments  in  dis¬ 
tant  South  America.  When  Napoleon  seized 
control  of  Spain,  he  could  not  reach  the 
Spanish  American  colonies,  and  the  latter 
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“carried  on”  without  further  direction  from 
the  French-controlled  mother  country.  Af¬ 
ter  several  years  of  such  home  rule  the 
colonies,  including  Colombia,  Peru,  the 
Argentine,  Chile,  and  Mexico  acquired  a 
taste  for  independence.  Then  when  the 
Spanish  king  was  restored  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  attempted  to  govern  them 
again,  the  former  colonies  refused  to  per¬ 
mit  any  further  control.  The  king  at¬ 
tempted  to  send  an  expedition  against  the 
colonists,  but  the  officers  refused  to  fight 
their  fellow  Spaniards  and  started  a  revolt 
against  the  restored  monarch. 

The  Holy  Alliance  Suppresses  Revolts 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  liberal  develop¬ 
ments  in  Spain  spread  to  Italy  and  alarmed 
the  monarchs  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Their 
whole  plan  for  European  society  seemed  to 
be  threatened.  Hence  they  decided  to  send 
armies  into  Spain  and  Italy  to  put  down  the 
revolts.  Austrian  troops  put  the  king  of 


Naples  back  into  full  control,  and  a  French 
army  did  a  like  service  in  Spain.  Both 
kings  promptly  renewed  their  autocratic 
methods  of  government.  The  Holy  Alliance 
seemed  to  be  succeeding. 

The  Holy  Alliance  Is  Blocked  in  Latin 
America.  During  the  next  decade,  however, 
the  Alliance  suffered  several  defeats.  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  democracy 
and  nationalism  continued  to  develop  de¬ 
spite  all  royal  opposition.  In  the  first  place, 
the  successful  revolt  of  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  was  itself  a  victory  for  nation¬ 
alism  if  not  for  democracy.  The  people  of 
these  countries  had  been  slowly  developing 
a  feeling  of  national  unity  distinct  from 
Spain  and  the  struggle  against  the  mother 
country  after  1816  made  this  feeling  more 
intense. 

The  Holy  Alliance  actually  wished  to 
send  armies  to  suppress  the  revolutionists 
in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  it  had  done  in  Italy 
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and  Spain,  but  in  this  case  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  an  obstacle.  The  sea  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  British  navy,  and  the  British 
—partly  because  of  a  dislike  of  autocracy, 
partly  with  an  eye  to  British  commerce  and 
trade— threatened  to  defend  the  Latin 
Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States,  for 
somewhat  similar  reasons,  declared  that  it 
would  oppose  further  invasion  of  America 
by  any  European  country.  This  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Monroe  Doctrine.”  The  combined 
British  and  American  opposition  was  too 
much  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  in  1823  it 
abandoned  all  plans  to  interfere  in  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs. 


DEMOCRACY  DEVELOPED 

The  Greeks  Gain  Independence.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  nationalist  spirit  had  flared  up  in 
cpiite  an  unexpected  quarter,  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Europe.  From  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  un¬ 
der  Turkish  rule  for  several  centuries,  were 
reviving  a  devotion  to  their  own  nation. 
They  could  look  back  to  a  glorious  past  in 
classical  times  and,  as  usual,  the  historical 
appeal— to  be  worthy  of  what  their  fathers 
had  once  been— was  very  effective  in  stir¬ 
ring  up  patriotic  feeling.  Then  there  was 
much  friction  with  the  Turks  anyway,  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  government,  and  on  account 
of  the  reliq-ious  differences  between  Greek 
Christians  and  Turkish  Mohammedans. 

When  the  Greeks  openly  revolted,  in 
1821,  the  educated  classes  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  sympathized  with  them 
because  of  a  romantic  interest  in  Greek  his¬ 
tory.  For  years,  men  had  been  copying 
Greek  buildings,  reading  Greek  literature, 
and  trying  to  speak  like  Greek  orators.  In 
the  United  States,  they  gave  Greek  names  to 
towns  and  to  student  fraternities,  and  also 
followed  classical  architecture  in  public 
buildings  and  in  many  new  homes  that 
were  erected.  Hence  when  the  modern 
Greeks  tried  to  resurrect  their  nation,  there 
was  almost  universal  sympathy.  This  made 
it  hard  for  the  Holy  Alliance  to  interfere. 

Perhaps  a  more  practical  reason  for  not 
interfering  in  Greece  was  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  czar  was  anxious  to  protect  the 
Christians  there  ao-ainst  the  Mohammedans. 

o 

He  also  hoped  to  push  Turkey  out  of  that 
part  of  Europe,  the  Balkans,  so  that  Russia 
herself  might  step  in.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  as  well  as  England  was  anxious  to 
keep  Russia  from  doing  this  very  thing.  So 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  divided  and  could 
not  act. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the 
French,  British,  and  Russians  all  sent  fleets 
to  Greece  to  watch  the  Turks,  and  their 
combined  fleets  were  involved  in  a  quar- 
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rel  with  Egyptian  ships  sent  to  aid  the 
Turks.  In  the  battle  of  Navarino  which  fol¬ 
lowed  (1827)  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  this  prevented  Turkey  from 
sending  further  armies  into  Greece.  Thus 
the  European  powers  actually  aided  a  na¬ 
tionalistic  revolt,  which  then  had  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  Greece  there¬ 
after  was  independent,  though  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  just  the  same  sort  of  country 
that  it  was  in  classical  times. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  Encourages 
Nationalism.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
while  the  revolutionary  ideals  of  national-, 
ism  and  democracy  continued  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  struggles  of  nineteenth- 
century  Europe,  another  great  force  began 
at  the  same  time  to  influence  European 
peoples.  This  was  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Starting  earlier  in  England,  it  was  well 
under  way  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  after  1830.  We  must  try  to 
understand  what  effect  this  had  on  other 
movements. 

In  some  cases,  the  rise  of  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  encouraged  nationalism,  since  manu¬ 
facturers  wanted  strong  central  govern¬ 
ments  to  give  them  tariff  protection  and 
other  advantages.  In  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  the  Whig  party  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  in  order  to  secure 
tariff  protection  for  the  cotton  and  woolen 
factories.  The  manufacturers  wanted  what 
Henry  Clay  called  an  “American  system’’— 
that  is,  a  nationalistic  system  for  keeping 
foreign  manufacturers  from  competing  with 
Americans.  Before  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution,  there  was  less  need  for  such  appeals 
for  national  aid  to  business,  since  a  coun¬ 
try  of  farmers  did  not  at  that  time  compete 
with  the  farmers  of  other  lands. 

In  other  cases,  manufacturers  added  their 
demand  to  that  of  merchants  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  trade  abroad.  In  general, 
both  British  merchants  and  factory  owners 
wanted  a  very  strong  navy  to  guard  the 
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The  English  poet,  shown  in  Albanian  costume, 
aided  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 


routes  of  their  overseas  trade.  And  it  tvas 
necessary  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the 
English  people  if  they  were  to  support  an 
expensive  and  powerful  fleet. 

All  this  is  just  to  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
rise  of  the  factory  system  increased  the 
number  of  the  wealthy  middle  class,  and 
that  this  was  the  class  which  has  always  sup¬ 
ported  the  development  of  the  nation-state. 
Just  as  medieval  merchants  had  once 
backed  their  king  in  order  to  secure  satis¬ 
factory  protection  of  their  trade,  so  manu¬ 
facturers  now  desired  strong  national  gov¬ 
ernments  for  the  same  purpose. 

Industry  Also  Supports  a  Moderate  De¬ 
mocracy.  The  increasing  influence  of  manu¬ 
facturers  also  promoted  democratic  move¬ 
ments,  so  long  as  such  movements  were 
directed  towards  securing  political  power 
and  social  recognition  for  the  middle  class. 
That  is  why  English  businessmen  supported 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  which  gave  the 
vote  to  the  middle  class;  and  why  French 
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The  Latest  Paris  Fashions  in  1844 

Paris  was  the  center  for  fashions  and  clothing.  This  illustration  of  Paris  fashions  is  from 

The  Ladies  Companion,  February,  1844. 


businessmen  backed  the  Revolution  of 
1830  which  also  granted  the  suffrage  to  tax¬ 
payers.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  man  who 
was  made  king  of  France  in  1830,  Louis 
Philippe,  looked  and  acted  like  a  business¬ 
man  rather  than  like  an  aristocrat. 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  the  revolutions  of 
that  period  in  Italy  and  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  explained  by  the  lack 
of  a  large  middle  class  in  either  country. 
Trade  had  long  declined  in  Italy,  and  mod¬ 
ern  manufacturing  did  not  really  get  under 
way  either  there  or  in  Germany  until  after 
1860.  The  middle-class  group  in  the  cities, 
which  wanted  self-government  and  nation¬ 
alistic  unification,  was  too  small  to  carry 
through  its  program  against  the  opposition 
of  the  aristocrats  and  the  indifference  of 
the  peasant  farmers. 


General  Influences  of  the  Revolutions.  It 

is  evident,  then,  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  influences  set  at 
work  by  the  French  Revolution  and  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution  were  continuing  to 
produce  new  conditions  in  European  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  plain  that  in  general,  middle- 
class  efforts  were  advancing  democracy  and 
were  arousing  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 
But  in  the  process,  this  class  was  becoming 
involved  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  la¬ 
boring  people.  All  of  these  changes,  finally, 
were  getting  under  way  early  in  France  and 
in  England,  and  relatively  late  in  central 
Europe.  When  Germany  and  Italy  began  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  after  1870,  this  added 
further  difficulties  to  an  already  compli¬ 
cated  situation.  The  effect  of  these  changes 
was  to  be  world-wide. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  did  the  struggle  for  democracy  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Revolution  lead  to  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  nationalism  in  France? 

2.  How  did  the  French  Revolution  aid  the 
growth  of  nationalism  in  Europe? 

3.  In  what  ways  did  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
oppose  democracy  and  ignore  nationalism? 

4.  What  were  the  purposes  of  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance?  How  did  it  succeed  in  Spain  and  Italy? 
Why  did  it  fail  in  Greece  and  Latin  America? 

5.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  revolutions  in  Greece  and 
in  Latin  America?  the  British  attitude? 

6.  Why  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  pro¬ 
claimed? 

7.  What  relation  did  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  have  to  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  de¬ 
mocracy? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 

Congress  of  Vienna  Louis  XVIII 
Metternich  German  Confederation 

Talleyrand  Holy  Alliance 

legitimacy  Navarino 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Compare  western  European  at¬ 
titudes  and  ideas  toward  nation  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  1780  and  1820.  Account  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences. 

2.  The  changes  made  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Contrast  Europe,  1816,  with  Europe, 
1786. 

3.  Wise  and  unwise  decisions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna.  (Modern  parallels?) 

Puzzlers.  1.  Many  decisions  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  soon  failed.  (Modern  parallels?) 

2.  During  the  Napoleonic  period  Austria  s 
ruler  gave  up  the  title  of  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
peror. 

3.  Why  did  England  want  Malta,  Ceylon, 
South  Africa? 

Biography.  Metternich. 

Book  Reviews.  W.  P.  Cresson,  Diplomatic  Por¬ 
traits;  G.  B.  Malleson,  Metternich;  V.  Hugo, 
Les  Miserables;  E.  W.  Underwood,  The  Peni¬ 
tent. 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  Europe  that  emerged  from 
the  French  Revolution  and  Congress  of 
Vienna. 


2.  Changes  in  colonial  possessions  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Table.  Changes  in  Europe,  1789-1815,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  not  ap¬ 
proved. 

Placard.  Such  as  might  have  been  posted  in 
London,  1821,  calling  for  volunteers  to  aid 
Greece,  land  of  Homer,  Pericles  and  Plato. 
Floor  Talks.  1.  Changes  in  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  during  the  revolutionary  period,  1 775— 
1815. 

2.  Making  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  (See  A. 
Johnson,  Jefferson  and  His  Colleagues.) 

3.  A  half-dozen  reforms  widely  urged  about 
1820  that  were  unthinkable  about  1780. 

4.  German  benefits  from  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Library  Reports.  1.  “The  Metternich  System.” 

2.  Revolt  of  Spain’s  colonies. 

3.  The  winning  of  Greek  independence. 
Dramatic  Sketch.  Audience  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  with  Metternich  and  ministers,  1814. 
Emperor  insists  upon  policy  of  restoring  the 
status  quo  in  Europe;  some  support  him 
and  others,  including  Metternich,  question 
whether  the  clock  can  thus  be  turned  back. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay  comparing  the  ideas 
of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions.  (See 
H.  W.  Van  Loon,  Story  of  Mankind.) 

2.  An  American  tourist  in  Vienna,  1815, 
writes  home  about  Viennese  gaiety  during  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  (See  J.  F.  Scott  and  A. 
Baltzly,  Readings  in  European  History  Since 
1814.) 

3.  Interview  with  Metternich  in  1825  in 
which  he  argues  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo. 

READING  LIST 

C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  A  Political  and  Cultural  His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  I;  F.  S.  Marvin, 
The  Century  of  Hope:  A  Sketch  of  Western 
Progress  from  1815  to  the  Great  War;  F.  A. 
Ogg,  The  Governments  of  Europe;  F.  C.  Palm 
and  F.  E.  Graham,  Europe  Since  Napoleon ; 
J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  Contemporary  Eu¬ 
ropean  History;  B.  E.  Schmitt,  England  and 
Germany,  1740-1914 ;  C.  K.  Webster,  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  W.  P.  Cres¬ 
son,  Diplomatic  Portraits;  R.  Flenley,  Makers 
of  Nineteenth  Century  Europe. 
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2.  How  England  and  France  Struggled  for  Democracy 


The  Early  Reform  Movement  in  Eng¬ 
land.  During  the  twenty  years’  war  with 
the  French  Republic  and  with  Napoleon, 
much-needed  reforms  in  English  life  were 
allowed  to  sleep.  Indeed,  in  some  respects, 
the  reaction  against  reform  was  so  violent 
in  those  war  years  that  many  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  Englishmen  were  disre¬ 
garded.  After  1815,  therefore,  not  only 
must  the  old  rights  be  restored  as  they  had 
been  before  the  war,  but  new  rights  must 
be  struggled  for,  as  Englishmen  in  the  days 
of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Glorious  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  striven  for  them.  It  was  character¬ 
istic  of  progress  toward  democracy  that  it 
should  be  brought  about  by  compromise 
and  concession  rather  than  by  bloodshed. 

Some  of  the  needed  reforms  were  politi¬ 
cal,  and  dealt  with  the  suffrage  and  with 
methods  of  representation  in  Parliament. 
Other  reforms  dealt  with  the  economic  evils 
caused  by  industrial  changes,  for  the  new 
factory  system  of  manufacture  had  brought 
much  hardship,  poverty,  and  disease  upon 
the  working  classes.  Closely  connected  with 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  also,  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  government  finance,  especially  the 
question  whether  tariffs  should  be  imposed 
upon  food  and  other  commodities  imported 
from  abroad.  A  final  group  of  reforms  might 
be  called  social  or  philanthropic.  These 
dealt  with  the  harsh  criminal  law,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  for  crime  or  for  debt, 
slavery  in  the  colonies,  duelling,  and  the 
excessive  amount  of  gambling  and  drunk¬ 
enness  among  the  population. 

Evidently,  England  faced  a  period  of 
reconstruction  which  would  make  over  en¬ 
tirely  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Glaring  Inequalities  in  Parliamentary 
Representation.  In  America  the  unit  of 
representation  in  Congress  had,  by  1830, 
become  a  geographical  district  with  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  number  of  inhabit¬ 


ants  as  every  other  district.  In  England  at 
that  time  there  were  glaring  inequalities. 
No  redistricting  of  the  country  had  been 
made  since  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
meantime,  industry  developed;  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  shifted  from  the  south  and 
east  to  the  north  and  northwest.  By  1830 
one  fourth  of  the  population  in  ten  south¬ 
ern  counties  had  as  many  representatives  in 
Parliament  as  the  other  three  fourths  in 
the  remaining  thirty  counties.  Important 
industrial  centers  with  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  inhabitants,  such  as  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  had  no  repre¬ 
sentation  whatever. 

Curious  qualifications,  also,  were  often 
imposed  upon  those  wishing  to  vote.  In  one 
case  there  were  only  twenty-one  voters  in 
the  county,  and  only  one  of  these  appeared 
at  the  election.  He  called  the  roll,  an¬ 
nounced  himself  a  candidate,  and  unani¬ 
mously  elected  himself  to  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  another  case  the  only  voters  were 
those  whose  property  touched  a  certain 
stone  wall.  As  this  wall  was  gradually  un¬ 
dermined  by  the  North  Sea,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  soon  the  electors  would  have  to 
take  to  boats  in  order  to  vote. 

With  conditions  such  as  these,  wealthy 
landowners  and  merchants  could  readily 
buy  up  elections  and  control  the  choice  of 
members  of  Parliament.  The  populous  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  were  left  without  repre¬ 
sentation  either  for  the  middle  classes  or 
for  the  laboring  people  who  crowded  the 
factories.  At  best  only  one  out  of  every  ten 
adult  males  in  England  could  vote,  the 
others  having  no  political  power  whatever. 

Could  These  Conditions  Be  Reformed? 
In  the  eighteenth  century  various  attempts 
to  improve  the  conditions  in  elections  and 
in  Parliament  were  started.  They  might  in¬ 
deed  have  been  brought  to  completion  had 
it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  French 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  London 

Parliament,  composed  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  meets 
today  in  these  magnificent  buildings  to  consider  and  make  British  laws. 


wars.  Blit  with  the  wars  at  ail  end,  a  steady 
demand  arose  from  many  quarters  to  abol¬ 
ish  corruption,  enlarge  the  suffrage,  and 
reform  the  methods  of  representation  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Reform  was  urged  by  the  industrialists, 
who  realized  that  the  existing  Parliament 
was  controlled  by  agricultural  and  land¬ 
owning  interests,  and  would  never,  unless 
reformed,  grant  to  industry  the  favors  it 
wanted.  Secondly,  reform  was  demanded  by 
the  financial  group,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  existing  tariff  on  imported  goods,  espe¬ 
cially  grain,  and  wished  reforms  in  the 
entire  system  of  currency  and  taxation. 
Thirdly,  reform  was  supported  by  the  hu¬ 
manitarians  or  philanthropists,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  many  of  the  remedies  they  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  evils  of  English  society  could 
be  obtained  only  if  Parliament  itself  was 
made  more  nearly  representative  of  the 
people. 

Revolution  or  Reform?  The  twenty  years 
following  Napoleon’s  overthrow  were  nei¬ 
ther  quiet  nor  peaceful  on  the  Continent. 
The  Age  of  Metternich  favored  repression; 


but  it  led  to  revolutions  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  in  1830  and  again  in  1848.  Would 
something  of  the  same  sort  happen  in 
Great  Britain? 

Various  attempts  to  revolt  were,  indeed, 
made  in  England  in  the  years  between  1816 
and  1820,  but  these  were  easily  put  down 
by  the  authorities.  Yet  the  demand  for  re¬ 
form  grew  more  and  more  insistent.  From 
1828  to  1832  the  country  passed  through  a 
period  of  great  excitement,  during  which  a 
little  more  tinder  might  have  brought  revo¬ 
lution. 

The  People  Compel  Parliament  to  Re¬ 
form  Itself.  In  1830  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,  the  prime  minister,  expressed  his  dis¬ 
approval  of  all  reform  movements  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  existing  form  of  Parliament 
could  not  be  improved.  An  adverse  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  however,  led  to  his 
resignation  and  the  Whigs— who  favored 
middle-class  business  interests— came  into 
power  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
Their  program  stressed  the  reform  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

At  first  the  Whigs  failed  to  get  the  neces- 
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sary  majority  for  their  program.  Their  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  to  give  voting  rights  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  was  defeated.  Earl  Grey,  the 
Whig  prime  minister,  advised  the  king  to 
dissolve  Parliament  and  order  a  new  elec¬ 
tion.  This  was  done,  and  amid  cries  of  “The 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill,”  the  country  returned  a  large  major¬ 
ity  for  reform.  The  bill  was  now  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  face  of  this 
deadlock  between  the  two  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  almost  anything  could  have  hap¬ 
pened.  The  passions  of  the  people  were  in¬ 
flamed.  Thousands  of  men  joined  revolu¬ 
tionary  societies  and  planned  to  march  on 
London  to  coerce  the  king  and  overturn  the 
House  of  Lords. 

At  length,  as  so  often  in  English  history, 
conciliation  won  the  day.  The  king  agreed 
to  appoint  as  many  new  members  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  the  Reform  Bill.  When  the  lords  real¬ 
ized  that  they  would  thus  be  swamped  with 
new  radical  peers,  they  gave  up  opposition. 
About  100  of  them  absented  themselves  and 
the  bill  passed  without  the  creation  of  any 
more  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
victory  for  reform  accomplished  more  than 
the  passage  of  a  statute  in  Parliament.  It 
marked  a  step  in  constitutional  progress 
because  it  showed  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  backed  by  the  people,  could  compel 
the  House  of  Lords  to  adopt  a  measure 
which  the  popular  house  was  determined  to 
push  through. 

What  the  Reform  Bill  Reformed.  At  best 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  granted  only  a 
small  part  of  what  the  people  wanted.  It 
took  away  about  150  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  small  towns  and  boroughs, 
and  gave  them  to  the  larger  cities  and  more 
populous  counties.  Especially  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  north,  representation  in  Parliament 
was  given  to  many  towns  which  had 
hitherto  lacked  all  voice  in  political  mat¬ 


ters.  But  real  equality  of  representative  dis¬ 
tricts  was  not  attained  for  many  years. 

The  corrupt  and  antiquated  borough  suf¬ 
frage  was  abolished  and  an  extension  of 
the  right  to  vote  was  made.  The  number  of 
voters  was  more  than  doubled,  thus  admit¬ 
ting  to  the  suffrage  the  well-to-do  class  in 
towns  and  country.  But  the  secret  ballot, 
so  important  in  elections,  was  not  obtained 
until  forty  years  had  passed.  Political 
power,  however,  was  taken  from  the  land¬ 
owning  aristocracy  and  they  were  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  share  their  influence  with  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  and 
the  middle  class  in  general.  No  vote  was  as 
yet  given  to  factory  or  farm  workers.  They 
made  up  a  dissatisfied  class  which  later  de¬ 
manded  further  extension  of  the  suffrage. 

Other  Reforms  Follow  Upon  the 
Changes  in  Parliament.  It  was  natural  that 
the  reconstructed  Parliament  should  turn 
its  attention  to  other  reforms.  Some  of  these 
were  dictated  by  the  philanthropists  or  hu¬ 
manitarians.  They  saw  the  misery  of  the 
working  people  in  the  industrial  centers. 
They  realized  that  something  must  be  done 
to  save  the  health  and  morals  of  the  women 
and  children  employed  in  the  factories,  or 
the  English  race  would  speedily  decline. 

Many  earlier  attempts  at  such  reforms 
had  been  made,  but  it  remained  for  the 
new  Parliament  to  give  the  final  stamp  of 
approval  by  its  Factory  Act  of  1833.  This 
forbade  the  employment  in  textile  mills  of 
children  younger  than  nine  years;  it  limited 
the  hours  of  labor  of  children  between  nine 
and  thirteen  to  nine  hours  a  day,  those  be¬ 
tween  thirteen  and  eighteen  to  twelve 
hours;  and  prohibited  all  night  work  for 
young  people.  Most  important  of  all  was 
the  fact  that  the  execution  of  the  law  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  capable,  nationally 
appointed  inspectors  of  factories,  who  took 
very  seriously  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  law. 

In  1842  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
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were  extended  to  workers  in  mines.  Later 
statutes  limited  still  more  the  employment 
of  children  and  also  protected  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  factory  work.  This  factory  legisla¬ 
tion  was  contrary  to  the  laissez  faire  (“let 
alone”)  doctrine  of  the  earlier  English 
economists.  That  doctrine  had  emphasized 
that  the  government  should  not  interfere 
with  the  capitalists  and  workers.  But  such 
lack  of  government  control  brought  misery 
and  a  sort  of  slavery  to  industrial  workers. 
The  new  laws  showed  that  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens  was  more  important  to  a  country 
than  the  acceptance  of  a  worn-out  economic 
theory. 

A  few  years  earlier,  the  philanthropists 
had  secured  the  abolition  of  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  for  many  lesser  crimes.  They  had  also 
joined  with  other  reformers  in  securing 
the  right  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  other  dissenting  sects,  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholics,  to  hold  public  offices. 
Catholics  for  centuries  had  been  excluded 
from  such  positions. 

The  reformed  Parliament  passed  a  law  in 
1833  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  British  Empire  and  appropriated  100,- 
000,000  dollars  to  pay  the  slave  owners.  It 
changed  the  poor  law  the  next  year  by 
doing  away  with  “outside  relief”  and  re¬ 
quiring  all  paupers  to  live  in  workhouses 
or  almshouses.  Some  attempts  were  also 
made  to  begin  a  reform  of  the  bad  living 
conditions  in  the  slums,  where  factory  work¬ 
ers  had  to  dwell,  and  to  check  the  terrible 
epidemics  which  spread  through  these  un¬ 
sanitary  neighborhoods.  Thus  the  philan¬ 
thropists  in  Parliament  and  outside  were 
responsible  for  much  of  the  legislation  of 
the  day.  Gradually  England  was  becoming 
a  little  less  aristocratic  and  some  democ¬ 
racy  was  creeping  in. 

England  Becomes  a  Free  Trade  Nation. 
Another  step  toward  democracy  came  with 
the  abolition  of  customs  duties  on  exports 
or  imports.  Such  duties  had  been  levied 


for  centuries  and  they  benefited  mainly 
those  who  sold  farm  products.  Particularly 
were  these  land-owners  helped  by  the  im¬ 
port  duties  on  grain,  known  as  Corn  Laws, 
from  the  English  use  of  the  word  “corn”  to 
indicate  all  forms  of  grain.  But  while  a 
small  group  prospered  under  these  laws, 
they  brought  misery  to  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  towns, 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices 
for  bread  and  other  cereals.  Manufacturers, 
too,  found  they  had  to  keep  up  wages  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded 
for  food. 

The  same  manufacturers  saw  that  free 
trade  not  only  in  foodstuffs  but  also  in  raw 
materials  Avould  be  an  advantage  to  them. 
Indeed,  many  industrial  leaders  went  even 
further  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  all 
customs  duties.  They  knew  that  England 
at  that  time  surpassed  the  entire  world  in 
manufacturing  and  thus  a  free-trade  policy 
adopted  by  England  and  other  countries 
would  open  an  extensive  trade  in  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  manufactured  goods  as  well. 

The  “Manchester  school”  of  free  traders 
made  their  influence  felt  in  the  country  at 
large  and  gradually  in  Parliament.  Their 
cause  was  helped  greatly  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  1845.  A 
blight  brought  famine  to  the  country, 
which  depended  so  largely  upon  this  crop. 
Thousands  of  Irish  died  of  starvation  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  England  and  other 
countries  to  aid  them.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  fled  from  the  island  and  emigrated 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  mostly  to  the 
United  States.  In  this  extremity  Parliament, 
in  1846,  repealed  the  Corn  Laws  and  soon 
removed  all  duties  upon  foodstuffs.  It  went 
still  further.  Within  the  next  few  years  it 
removed  the  customs  duties  on  almost  all 
imported  articles,  except  a  very  few,  which 
were  retained  for  revenue  purposes. 

The  low  tariff  and  free-trade  policy, 
combined  with  the  industrial  skill  and  ac- 
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tivity  of  the  English  people,  produced  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  remarkable  prosperity  for  England. 
Labor  had  by  this  time  gained  the  right  to 
form  unions  and  to  act  collectively  in  bar¬ 
gaining  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
Factory  conditions,  too,  had  much  im¬ 
proved.  Democracy  gained  much  by  the 
reforms  thus  far  adopted. 

But  the  working  classes  still  lacked  the 
right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Without  such  political  power  they 
were  dependent  upon  the  middle  class  to 
grant  them  whatever  privileges  that  class 
thought  they  deserved.  The  situation  was 
most  unsatisfactory;  only  manhood  suf¬ 
frage  would  give  the  workers  the  rights 
they  coveted. 

An  Early  Attempt  at  Democracy  Fails. 

There  was  disappointment  among  the  la¬ 
boring  people  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  not 
given  them  a  share  in  national  affairs.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  depression  in  1837  many  workers 
joined  what  was  known  as  the  Chartist 
Movement.  They  adopted  a  “People’s 
Charter,”  which  they  hoped  Parliament 
would  enact  into  law. 

The  charter  advocated  (1)  the  right  of 
all  men  to  vote;  (2)  vote  by  secret  ballot 
instead  of  by  the  open  voice;  (3)  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  property  qualification  upon 
members  of  Parliament,  so  that  unprop- 
ertied  workers  could  enter  the  House  of 
Commons;  (4)  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament,  so  that  if  elected  they  might 
receive  a  remuneration  for  time  lost  in 
their  usual  employment;  (5)  equality  of 
election  districts;  and  (6)  Parliaments 
elected  for  one  year  only.  If  you  will  com¬ 
pare  these  demands  with  the  recent  practice 
in  England  you  will  see  that  all  of  them 
have  been  adopted  except  the  sixth.  Yet,  at 
the  time  they  were  proposed,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  extremely  radical. 

Attempts  were  made  in  1839  and  1841  to 
present  the  Chartist  demands  to  Parliament 
in  the  form  of  a  petition,  but  they  were  dis- 


A  Physical  Force  Chartist  Arming  for  the  Fight 

The  English  magazine,  Punch,  ridicules  those 
Chartists  who  would  use  force  to  achieve  their 
aims. 

regarded  by  that  body.  The  movement 
flared  up  again  in  1848,  encouraged  by  the 
revolutionary  movements  on  the  Continent. 
“Physical  force”  advocates  of  the  Charter 
planned  a  great  demonstration  against  the 
government,  but  they  were  stopped  before 
entering  London  by  military  authorities. 
A  great  petition  which  they  carried  was 
shown  to  have  many  false  signatures.  The 
whole  matter  was  turned  into  ridicule. 
Amid  laughter  and  derision  the  country 
returned  to  its  customary  affairs.  For  the 
Chartists  nothing  was  left  but  the  gradual 
attainment  of  the  changes  which  they  had 
expected  to  get  all  at  once. 

A  Real  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  Is 
Made.  It  was  in  1867,  nearly  twenty  years 
after  the  Chartist  fiasco,  that  the  right  to 
vote  was  largely  extended.  By  that  time  the 
Liberal  party  (the  old  Whigs)  was  willing 
to  give  the  lower  middle  classes  the  right 
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to  vote,  but  it  still  distrusted  the  working 
people.  When  Gladstone,  the  Liberal  party 
leader,  proposed  a  small  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  the  Conservative  party  (the  old 
Tories)  surprised  them  by  going  further. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli,  the  Conservatives  extended  the 
franchise  to  the  town  industrial  workers, 
adding  at  least  1,000,000  voters  to  the  lists. 
About  two  out  of  three  men  in  England 
now  had  the  right  to  vote.  The  only  ones 
excluded  were  the  agricultural  laborers  or 
those  who  had  no  permanent  homes.  These 
received  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  1884. 

O  O 

Should  Women  Vote?  Manhood  suffrage 
had  been  granted,  but  should  not  English 
women  also  have  the  vote?  This  question 
remained  a  theoretical  one  for  many  years. 
Parliament  paid  no  attention  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  demands  of  women.  Then,  about  1906, 
a  group  of  enthusiastic  women  determined 
to  make  themselves  seen  and  heard.  Known 


William  E.  Gladstone 

English  statesman  and  Liberal  leader.  He  was 
prime  minister  four  times— 1868— 1874,  1880-1885, 
1886,  1892-1894. 


“A  Leap  in  the  Dark” 


A  cartoon  which  appeared  in  Punch  on  August  3, 
1867.  Britannia  (Great  Britain)  is  riding  a  horse 
with  Disraeli’s  head,  and  is  being  carried  into  the 
uncertainties  of  reform. 

as  “Militant  Suffragettes,”  they  made  life 
miserable  for  those  in  authority.  They  in¬ 
terrupted  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and 
when  excluded  from  its  meetings  they  dam¬ 
aged  private  and  public  property.  When 
imprisoned  for  criminal  offences,  they 
started  hunger  strikes  and  the  authorities, 
unwilling  to  make  martyrs  of  them,  were 
compelled  to  free  them.  This  persistent 
agitation  would  probably  have  soon  com¬ 
pelled  Parliament  to  grant  the  vote  to 
women  on  the  same  basis  as  to  men  if  the 
First  World  War  had  not  temporarily 
called  a  halt  to  their  attacks. 

During  that  war  the  services  of  women 
were  as  important  as  those  of  men,  and  it 
was  as  an  act  of  gratitude  that  the  Lloyd 
George  ministry  granted  the  suffrage  to 
women  in  1918. 

By  1930  the  number  of  men  and  women 
voters  was  27,000,000,  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population.  Political  democ¬ 
racy  had  at  last  been  largely  reached  in 
Great  Britain. 

Political  Equality  Paves  the  Way  for 
Social  Reforms.  The  right  to  vote  and  elect 
representatives  in  Parliament  meant  little 
to  the  working  people  unless  they  could  use 
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Queen  Victoria  Being  Notified  of  Her 
Accession 


On  June  20,  1837,  Victoria  was  roused  from  her 
sleep.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  told  her  of  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  William  IV,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  now 
queen  of  England.  She  reigned  sixty-four  years. 

these  new  political  powers  to  benefit  their 
own  class.  Gladstone  pointed  the  way  by 
transferring  the  burden  of  taxation  from 
the  poor  to  the  well-to-do.  By  his  policy  of 
free  trade,  by  income  taxes,  and  by  in¬ 
heritance  taxes  he  helped  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  people. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  much  social 
legislation  was  enacted  by  Parliament.  Like 
Bismarck  in  Germany,  the  English  leaders 
hoped  to  avoid  the  acceptance  of  socialism 
by  making  concessions  to  the  labor  group. 
By  1914  Great  Britain  was  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  countries  in  the  world  in  its  laws  for 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 

This  social  legislation  included  statutes 
recognizing  labor  unions  and  giving  them 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining  with  their 
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employers.  It  provided  for  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  supervision  of  workers  in  factories  and 
mines,  and  even  in  those  sweatshop  indus¬ 
tries  where  the  work  was  done  in  the  homes. 

It  provided  for  workingmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  in  case  of  accident  while  at  work.  It  . 
established  a  national  system  of  insurance  | 
against  sickness,  old  age,  and  even  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Queen  Victoria  and  Her  Successors.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  era  of  reform,  Victoria,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  became  the  queen  of  England, 
succeeding  her  uncle,  King  William  IV. 
She  reigned  from  1837  to  1901  and  was  the 
most  popular  ruler  of  England  since  Queen 
Elizabeth.  But  unlike  Elizabeth,  she  did 
not  have  much  to  do  with  the  actual  work 
of  government.  The  ministers  of  the  two 
great  parties,  Liberal  and  Tory,  who  alter¬ 
nated  in  office  according  to  the  decisions  at 
the  elections,  were  responsible  for  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  government. 

Queen  Victoria  was  succeeded  by  her 
son,  Edward  VII,  who  reigned  from  1901 
to  1910.  The  Conservative  party  (the  old 
Tory  party)  was  in  power.  But  it  was  losing 
much  of  its  popularity,  partly  because  of 
mismanagement  of  the  Boer  War  ( 1 899— 
1902)  and  partly  because  of  the  rising  de¬ 
mand  for  a  protective  tariff  to  prevent  com¬ 
petition  with  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  The  Liberal  party  came  into  power 
with  a  large  majority  in  1906.  It  adopted 
much  social  legislation  and  imposed  new 
and  heavy  taxes  on  the  wealthy.  In  1911, 
after  a  bitter  fight,  it  succeeded  in  passing 
the  Parliament  Act.  This  law  took  from  the 
House  of  Lords  its  power  to  veto  any  mone) 
bill  and  provided  that  any  other  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  succes¬ 
sive  sessions  within  two  years  could  become 
law  without  the  consent  of  the  Lords. 
Edward  VII  had  died  in  1910  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  V. 

A  Century  of  Progress.  We  have  traced 
the  growth  of  democracy  in  Britain  during 
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a  hundred  years.  Without  revolution  and 
with  little  bloodshed,  but  rather  by  com¬ 
promise,  the  British  approached  the  goals 
set  before  them  by  the  reformers.  The  nor¬ 
mal  give-and-take  of  political  progress  re¬ 
sulted  in  great  gains  for  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent 
followed  a  similar  course;  but  in  other 
lands  like  Germany  and  Italy  there  were 
violent  revolutions.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  happened  during  the  same  period  in 
France. 

Great  Differences  between  England  and 
France.  We  have  seen  how  progress  toward 
democracy  in  Britain  had  been  carried  on 
with  little  violence.  There  was  much  talk¬ 
ing  in  Parliament  and  out.  But  the  growing 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  furnished  a 
safety  valve  which  prevented  more  serious 
political  explosions.  In  France,  there  was 
no  moderation  in  political  affairs.  A  series 
of  spasms  punctuated  the  course  of  demo¬ 
cratic  advance.  In  almost  every  case  the 
advance  was  followed  by  a  time  of  reaction 
which  brought  back  many  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  earlier  period.  The  struggle 
for  democracy  in  France  was  more  lurid, 
more  spectacular  than  in  England,  but  it 
sometimes  lacked  the  permanence  found 
in  the  island  across  the  English  Channel. 

The  First  Advance  toward  Democracy 
in  France  and  Its  Failure.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1789  established  democracy 
in  its  most  extreme  form.  At  the  same  time 
it  persecuted,  exiled,  or  guillotined  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  higher  clergy. 
In  this  respect  it  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917  and  1918. 

Scarcely  had  democracy  been  given  a 
place  in  the  constitution  of  1795,  before  its 
overthrow  was  begun  by  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte.  The  French  people  were  dazzled  by 
his  great  victories  and  they  gloried  in  his 
military  and  political  successes.  Almost  un¬ 
consciously  they  allowed  Napoleon  to  un¬ 
dermine  democracy.  He,  indeed,  recognized 


Louis  XVIII  (1775-1824) 

The  brother  of  Louis  XVI  was  known  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne  as  Monsieur.  He  was 
weak  in  character  and  in  spite  of  the  charter  that 
he  gave  to  the  French  people,  his  government  was 
despotic. 

their  personal  liberties.  He  established  uni¬ 
form  legislation  under  his  great  codes  of 
law.  He  restored  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  its  old  rights  in  France.  He  re¬ 
organized  education,  headed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Paris,  and  established  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  But  he  abolished  the  popular 
assemblies,  curbed  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  ruled  his  great  empire  almost  as  a 
Bourbon  king  might  have  done.  The  pulse 
of  progress  had  beaten  high  during  the 
Revolution  only  to  be  slowed  down  by  the 
autocrat  Napoleon. 

Further  Reaction  under  the  Restored 
Bourbon  Kings.  Louis  XVIII,  the  brother 
of  the  guillotined  Louis  XVI,  ruled  the 
country  from  1814  to  1824  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  X,  who 
reigned  until  overthrown  by  a  revolt  in 
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1830.  These  Bourbons  had  been  brought 
back  to  France  by  the  Allies  ‘‘as  so  much 
baggage,”  and  they  did  whatever  their  for¬ 
eign  baggage-masters  wanted  done. 

In  a  charter  which  Louis  XVIII  granted 
to  the  people  he  recognized  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that 
the  Assembly  was  elected  by  only  one  per¬ 
son  in  about  300.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  charter  declared  all  Frenchmen  equal 
before  the  law  and  eligible  for  all  civil  and 
military  positions.  It  forbade  arbitrary  im¬ 
prisonment;  declared  the  press  to  be  free  so 
long  as  it  conformed  to  regulation  laws; 
and  granted  religious  liberty,  while  recog¬ 
nizing;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the 
state  religion. 

Although  the  charter  seemed  liberal,  its 
provisions  were  not  long  respected.  In  1815 
the  country  suffered  under  the  ‘‘White  Ter¬ 
ror,”  so-called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
“Red  Terror”  of  the  revolutionary  days. 
The  ultra-monarchists  carried  the  white 
flag;  of  the  Bourbons  into  atrocities  which 
were  surpassed  only  by  the  earlier  Reign  of 
Terror.  In  1820  the  suffrage  was  still  further 
restricted.  The  press  was  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  severe  laws  of  censorship.  In  1825 
the  ultra-monarchists  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  pay  about  one  billion  francs  to 
the  nobles  whose  property  had  been  con¬ 
fiscated  in  the  Revolution.  In  1830  still 
further  attacks  were  made  upon  the  elective 
system  by  reducing  the  number  of  voters  to 
25,000  out  of  a  population  of  30,000,000. 
Both  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  suf¬ 
fered  under  these  conditions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  liberals 
organized  to  oppose  King  Charles  X  and 
his  reactionary  advisers.  Another  spasm  of 
democratic  emotion  swept  Paris.  During 
three  days  of  July,  1830,  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  barricaded  by  workers,  particularly 
by  the  printers  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  new  laws,  by  students,  by  republi¬ 
cans  generally,  and  by  moderate  royalists. 
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Putting  Off  One  Monarchy  and  Putting 
On  Another.  The  Bourbon  Charles  X  gave 
up  the  throne  and  fled  to  London.  In  Paris 
the  republicans  had  done  much  of  the 
fighting  and  wished  now  to  found  a  second 
republic.  But  they  were  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  their  plans.  They  were 
outmaneuvered  by  the  moderate  royalists, 
who  brought  forward  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
head  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal  fam-  1 
ily.  Such  a  choice,  however,  made  the 
monarchy  dependent  upon  the  people,  for 
it  set  aside  the  Bourbon  claimant  alto¬ 
gether.  Moreover,  the  }uly  “monarchists” 
promised  always  to  respect  the  charter  of 
1814,  which  had  recently  been  openly  vio¬ 
lated  by  Charles  X.  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  restored  and  personal  rights 
respected.  These  promises  finally  won  over 
the  republican  element. 

The  climax  of  the  revolution  was  reached 
in  a  stirring  scene  at  the  republican  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  city  hall  (Hotel  de  Ville) 
on  July  31,  1830.  On  an  open  balcony  in 
sight  of  the  massed  people,  stood  Lafayette, 
the  seventy-three-year-old  veteran  of  the 
republicans.  Beside  him  stood  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  two  embraced  one  another, 
while  Lafayette  said,  “Here  is  your  best 
Republic.”  The  crowd  applauded  vigor¬ 
ously,  thus  surrendering  their  republican 
views  and  ratifying  the  choice  of  Orleans 
as  king.  A  few  days  later  the  Assembly  offi¬ 
cially  proclaimed  the  duke  as  the  constitu¬ 
tional  ruler  under  the  title  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  king  of  the  French.  The 
white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  disappeared  and 
its  place  was  taken  by  the  tricolor  banner 
of  1792.  Another  democratic  spasm  had 
subsided  only  to  be  followed  by  another 
monarchy. 

A  Middle-Class  King  Cannot  Command 
Respect.  Louis  Philippe  wanted  the  French 
to  think  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  middle 
class.  He  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  unat¬ 
tended,  carrying  a  green  cotton  umbrella, 
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Inauguration  of  Louis  Philippe  at  Versailles,  1850 


This  French  king  did  everything  in  his  power  to  curry  favor  with  the  influential 

middle  class. 


much  as  any  businessman.  He  sent  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  public  schools  to  associate  with 
the  sons  of  ordinary  people.  For  some  years 
he  kept  up  the  fiction  of  being  a  republican 
king.  But  underneath  this,  there  was  a 
despotic  nature  which  during  the  later 
years  of  his  rule  had  free  sway. 

Louis  Philippe’s  reign  lasted  for  eight¬ 
een  years,  1830  to  1848.  During  these  years, 
England  was  passing  the  Reform  Bill,  modi¬ 
fying  the  factory  system,  and  introducing 
the  series  of  trade  and  social  reforms  men¬ 
tioned  earlier.  In  France  no  such  progress 
was  made.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  a  series 
of  diabolical  attempts  to  assassinate  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  At  any  rate, 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  prime  minister, 
Guizot,  adopted  a  reactionary  program 
allowing  no  place  for  progressive  measures. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  in  France. 
Unlike  the  British  government,  the  French 


monarchy  was  making  no  effort  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  economic  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  Industrial  Revolution  and 
the  factory  system  were  being  introduced 
into  France,  but  the  government  took  no 
note  of  them  except  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  capitalists.  Railways  were  being  built 
by  the  favored  few  who  obtained  charters 
from  the  ministry.  It  was  a  period  when 
privilege  ruled.  No  concessions  were  made 
to  the  working  classes  with  their  pitiful 
wages  and  excessively  long  hours. 

The  king  and  his  ministry,  too,  were 
blind  to  the  advance  of  republican  and 
socialist  sentiment  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  working  people  were  adopting  re¬ 
publican  doctrines  since  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  obtaining  the  legislation  they 
needed  under  the  monarchy.  Other  work¬ 
men  accepted  the  views  of  various  socialist 
writers  who,  in  the  forties,  were  advocating 
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the  abolition  of  private  capital.  Its  place, 
they  believed,  should  be  taken  by  national 
workshops  conducted  by  the  government 
and  in  which  all  the  workers  would  share 
in  the  profits.  Finally,  the  stand-pat  attitude 
of  the  administration  brought  down  upon 
the  king  the  criticism  of  those  other  mon¬ 
archists  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  older  Bourbons  and  hoped  to  depose 
this  middle-class  upstart. 

The  Second  Republic  Is  Established.  In 
February,  1848,  rioting  broke  out  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  a  number  of  people 
were  killed.  Their  dead  bodies,  placed  in 
carts  escorted  by  torchbearers,  were  ex¬ 
hibited  through  the  streets,  while  bells 
sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  city. 
Street  barricades  were  quickly  erected.  The 
national  guard  refused  to  fire  upon  their 
fellow  citizens.  Within  three  days  the  king 
abdicated  and  a  combination  of  several 
political  factions  proclaimed  France,  for 
the  second  time,  a  republic. 

What  Kind  of  Republic  Was  This  to  Be? 
The  moderate,  middle-class  republicans 
wanted  the  new  government  to  be  a  po¬ 
litical  democracy  with  universal  suffrage. 
The  socialist  workers  wanted  not  only  po¬ 
litical  democracy,  but  also  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  so  that  ignorance 
and  misery  might  be  abolished.  The  so¬ 
cialists  attempted  to  found  national  work¬ 
shops,  but  they  proved  a  failure  because 
of  mismanagement.  When  the  republicans 
abolished  the  workshops  and  ordered  the 
thousands  of  laborers  in  them  to  join  the 
army  or  go  into  the  country,  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  republicans  and  socialists  became 
inevitable.  In  four  June  days  the  fiercest 
conflict  in  the  capital’s  history  took  place 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Ten  thousand  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber  imprisoned.  The  republicans  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  at  a  frightful  cost.  The  “June 
days”  turned  the  socialist  workingmen  of 
Paris  against  the  republic. 


During  these  days  of  fighting  the  repub¬ 
licans  had  turned  over  the  control  of  af¬ 
fairs  to  a  dictator,  an  army  general,  who 
remained  in  power  for  months  afterwards. 
At  length  a  constitution  was  drawn  up, 
which  provided  that  every  French  man 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  for  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  Assembly  and  also  for  a  presi¬ 
dent  as  head  of  the  republic.  That  there 
might  be  no  restrictions  upon  the  vote  for 
president,  the  constitution  did  not  even 
exclude  from  that  office  the  members  of 
families  who  had  previously  occupied  the 
throne  of  France. 

It  was  the  absence  of  such  a  provision 
which  led  to  the  choice  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  as  first  president  in  the  elections 
of  December  1848.  He  polled  three  fourths 
of  all  the  votes  cast.  When  inaugurated  he 
swore  “to  remain  faithful  to  the  democratic 
republic.” 

A  Bonaparte  Cannot  Remain  a  Mere 
President.  The  man  who  was  thus  chosen 
president  of  the  republic  was  the  nephew 
of  Napoleon  I  and  the  heir  of  the  Bona- 
partist  claims  to  the  throne.  Forty  years  of 
age,  his  earlier  life  had  been  that  of  an 
adventurer.  He  had  joined  the  Italian  Car¬ 
bonari;  he  had  traveled  to  the  United 
States;  he  had  made  two  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  the  French  throne.  Escap¬ 
ing  from  prison  after  six  years’  confinement, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1848  and  there  his 
name  was  on  everyone’s  tongue.  Peasants, 
workingmen,  republicans,  capitalists,  mon¬ 
archists— each  class  had  some  good  reason 
for  voting  for  him  as  president.  But  no 
Bonaparte  could  be  content  with  the  title 
and  duties  of  a  president. 

Gradually  his  monarchial  tendencies 
showed  themselves.  A  stroke  of  state  ( coup 
d’etat )  in  1851  removed  the  four-year  lim¬ 
itation  upon  the  president’s  office.  On  De¬ 
cember  2,  1852,  the  anniversary  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Napoleon  I  and  of  his  victory  at 
Austerlitz,  Louis  Napoleon  was  proclaimed 
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Emperor  of  the  French  with  the  title  of 
Napoleon  III.  About  96  per  cent  of  the 
8,000,000  voters  ratified  the  change  in  gov- 
ernment.  Virtually  all  power  was  now 
vested  in  the  emperor  and  his  appointive 
ministers.  The  second  republic  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  France  again  had  a  monarchy 
of  its  own  choice. 

The  Early  Glamorous  Days  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  character  of  Napoleon  III  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  analyze.  It  was  said  that  Europe 
made  two  mistakes  about  him:  first,  when 
they  took  him  for  a  fool  and  secondly, 
when  they  believed  him  a  genius.  He  was 
neither.  His  was  a  mediocre  character,  not 
fitted  like  that  of  Napoleon  I  to  carry  out 
great  enterprises.  Nor  did  he  possess  the 
skill  in  diplomacy  displayed  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Cavour  and  Bismarck.  He 
had,  it  is  said,  a  great  heart  but  a  weak 
head.  The  greatness  of  his  heart  is  shown 
during  the  first  part  of  his  reign;  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  intellect  evinced  itself  in  his 
closing  years. 

Napoleon  professed  to  believe  in  peace 
and  claimed  that  the  empire  did  not  mean 
war,  as  it  had  under  Napoleon  I.  He  di¬ 
rected  his  energies  to  increasing  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  and  France  became, 
for  a  time,  marvelously  prosperous.  The 
emperor  fostered  industry;  he  encouraged 
railway  building,  more  than  doubling  the 
mileage  in  use;  and  he  organized  great 
public  works  for  constructing  roads,  build¬ 
ing  canals,  and  improving  harbors.  Espe¬ 
cially  important  was  his  part  in  beautifying 
Paris.  The  unsanitary  city  slums  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  magnificent  boulevards  con¬ 
structed  upon  their  ruins. 

With  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  emperor 
maintained  a  gay  court  which  brought  back 
to  France  the  admiration  felt  for  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  It  helped  to 
establish  Paris  as  the  center  of  fashion,  a 
position  which  she  held  until  the  advent 
of  the  Second  World  War. 


A  Cartoon  of  Napoleon  III 


The  English  cartoonist,  John  Leech,  reminds 
the  readers  of  Punch  of  Napoleon’s  words  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  1852,  “The  Empire  means  peace.”  This 
cartoon  appeared  in  February,  1859,  on  the  eve 
of  the  war  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  Austria. 

Consideration  for  the  interests  of  the 
poor  was  another  feature  of  Napoleon’s 
policy.  His  love  for  humanity  showed  itself 
in  the  erection  of  better  buildings  for  the 
laborers,  and  the  establishment  of  hospitals, 
free  dispensaries,  and  asylums  tor  their  use. 
Small  industries  were  helped  as  well  as 
large  enterprises;  labor  unions  were  legal¬ 
ized  and  given  the  right  to  strike  in  defense 
of  their  own  interests. 

These  early  years  were  a  time  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  all;  Napoleon’s  program  of  peace 
had  brought  great  blessings  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  himself,  with  all  his  court  etiquette, 
he  liked  to  talk  and  drink  with  laborers, 
and  boasted  that  he  was  “emperor  of  the 
workmen.” 

Napoleon  “the  Little”  Is  Forced  into 
Wars.  The  closing  ten  years  of  Napoleon’s 
reign  were  marked  by  a  series  of  wars,  for 
which  he  was  only  partly  responsible.  He 
hated  the  smell  of  gunpowder;  he  was  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  horrors  of  modern  warfare. 
Yet  this  friend  of  humanity  helped  to  lead 
his  country  into  the  greatest  wars  of  the 
century. 

First  he  participated  with  England,  Italy, 
and  Turkey  in  the  Crimean  War  against 
Russia.  It  was  extravagantly  expensive  in 
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human  lives  and  in  money,  and  it  benefited 
principally  the  Turks. 

Secondly,  almost  with  the  joy  of  a  cru¬ 
sader,  he  joined  in  the  war  against  Aus¬ 
tria  to  achieve  the  freedom  of  Italy.  But 
viewing  the  suffering  on  the  battlefield  of 
Magenta,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“What  a  horrible  thing  is  war!”  He  there¬ 
fore  made  peace  with  the  Austrians  with¬ 
out  his  ally’s  consent. 

Thirdly,  he  was  much  interested  in  creat¬ 
ing  an  empire  in  Mexico,  where  a  revolu¬ 
tion  had  interfered  with  the  rights  of  for¬ 
eigners  and  with  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  troops  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  when,  after  the  American 
Civil  War,  the  victorious  Federal  army 
moved  down  to  the  Texas  frontier.  The 
United  States  resented  his  interference  in 
Mexico,  because  it  violated  our  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  therefore  forced  French  in¬ 
fluence  out  of  that  land.  Maximilian,  his 
puppet  emperor  in  Mexico,  was  shot  by  the 
revolutionists  and  a  native  president, 
Juarez,  was  restored  to  power. 

Fourthly,  Napoleon’s  interest  in  Mexico 
was  so  intense  and  the  demands  upon  his 
army  so  great  that  he  could  not  play  the 
part  he  desired  in  European  affairs.  He  was 
not  free  to  oppose  Prussia  in  the  war  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  nor  in  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  Seven  Weeks’  War  waged  by  Prussia 
against  Austria. 

Fifthly,  he  allowed  Bismarck  to  lead  him 
into  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  by  which  his 
throne  was  lost.  The  victory  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  at  the  Battle  of  Sedan,  in  1870, 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  French  in  this  war. 
Napoleon  was  taken  prisoner  but  was  later 
released.  France  again  became  a  republic 
while  he  himself  died  in  exile  in  England 
two  years  later. 

France,  for  the  Third  Time,  a  Republic. 

On  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon  III  from 
France  the  third  republic  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Parisian  people  in  September,  1870. 


DEMOCRACY  DEVELOPED 

About  a  year  later  it  authorized  M.  Thiers, 
a  historian  and  statesman,  to  assume  the 
title  of  “President  of  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic.”  The  new  government  had  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with.  It  had  to  make 
peace  with  the  Germans,  who  insisted  upon 
severe  terms:  Alsace-Lorraine  had  to  be 
given  up  to  Germany  and  a  huge  indemnity 
paid  to  the  conquerors. 

Furthermore,  the  city  of  Paris,  which  had 
suffered  so  greatly  during  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  had  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  extreme  radicals,  republicans  and 
socialists,  who  refused  to  surrender  power 
to  the  national  government.  A  final  diffi¬ 
culty  lay  in  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly 
that  had  been  elected  to  make  peace  with 
Germany.  A  majority  of  its  members  were 
determined  to  restore  the  old  monarchy 
and  tolerated  the  republican  government 
only  in  order  that  it  might  shoulder  the 
responsibility  of  making  an  unpopular 
peace. 

Gradually,  the  republican  government 
under  Thiers  solved  the  problems  facing 
it.  The  Commune  of  Paris,  as  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  faction  in  that  city  was  called,  was 
suppressed  with  great  bloodshed  after  much 
of  the  town  had  been  burned.  The  indem¬ 
nity  to  Germany  was  paid  off  six  months  be¬ 
fore  it  fell  due,  and  the  last  of  the  German 
army  of  occupation,  numbering  500,000 
men,  left  the  soil  of  France.  The  seventy- 
five-year  old  president  was  called  “Lib¬ 
erator  of  the  Territory,”  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  voted  that  he  “deserved  well  of  the 
country.” 

The  final  difficulty  between  monarchists 
and  republicans  was  not  settled  for  a  long 
time.  For  a  number  of  years  the  three  claim¬ 
ants  to  the  crown  (Bourbonist,  Orleanist, 
and  Bonapartist)  could  not  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  republic  carried  on  while 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves.  Once 
a  compromise  between  the  Bourbonist  and 
the  Orleanist  was  about  to  be  made  whep 
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Discussing  the  Terms  of  Peace  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War 


The  conference  of  Bismarck  with  Faure,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Thiers, 

the  head  of  the  French  government. 


the  Bourbon  claimant  refused  to  give 
up  the  white  flag  of  his  family  for  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  tricolor,  and  the  quarrel  went  on. 
While  waiting  for  some  kind  of  agreement, 
the  Assembly  was  forced  in  1875  to  adopt 
certain  constitutional  laws  in  order  to  keep 
the  government  functioning.  The  royalist 
quarrels  were  never  settled,  and  gradually 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen  accepted  the 
republic  as  the  only  satisfactory  form  of 
government  for  the  country. 

France  at  Last  a  Democratic  State.  The 
constitutional  laws  of  1875,  with  later 
amendments,  created  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  The  suffrage  was  liberal,  giving  a 
vote  to  every  man  over  twenty-one.  Like 
Italy,  however,  France  did  not  grant  the 
right  to  vote  to  women,  and  the  movement 
for  such  a  franchise  made  little  headway 
among  French  men  or  women.  The  lower 
house  of  the  national  legislature  was  elected 
directly  by  the  people;  the  upper  house, 


indirectly  by  a  system  of  electoral  colleges. 
The  president  was  chosen  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  two  bodies  meeting  in  a  National  As¬ 
sembly.  His  term  was  seven  years  and  he 
could  be  indefinitely  re-elected. 

The  president  of  France,  like  the  king 
of  England,  was  largely  an  ornamental 
figurehead.  He  could  exercise  no  powers 
except  through  the  cabinet  ministers.  The 
ministers,  chosen  from  the  party  or  parties 
having  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  were 
responsible  to  the  legislature,  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ministry  is  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Since  in  France  no  political 
party  held  a  majority,  the  cabinet  was 
chosen  by  a  combination  of  small  parties 
whose  votes  together  made  up  a  majority. 
Necessarily  these  small  groups  changed 
their  views  from  time  to  time  and  the  min¬ 
istry  changed  just  as  frequently.  From  1870 
to  1935  France  had  a  total  of  ninety-eight 
cabinets,  some  of  which  held  office  only 
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for  a  few  days.  Yet  France  was  not  so  fickle 
as  these  figures  might  imply.  The  regular 
administration  of  office  went  on  without 
change  from  one  ministry  to  the  next. 
Sometimes  the  same  premier  and  fre¬ 
quently.  nearly  the  same  members  of  the 
cabinet,  were  brought  back  to  office,  only 
excluding  a  member  or  members  who 
were  unpopular. 

Was  the  Third  Republic  a  Success? 

Founded  in  1870,  the  republic  lasted  until 
1940  It  lived  longer  than  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment  in  France  after  1789.  The  mon¬ 
archists  hoped  to  overthrow  it  but  failed. 


As  years  passed,  the  republic  gained  greater 
stability  at  the  same  time  that  it  became 
more  radical  upon  social  questions.  Edu¬ 
cation  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  given  over  to  secular 
teachers.  The  Church  was  separated  from 
the  State,  its  priests  and  ministers  being  no 
longer  paid  by  the  State,  but  placed  upon  a 
voluntary  basis  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States.  Moderate  socialism,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  factory  workers,  was  a 
doctrine  widely  accepted,  and  it  influenced 
many  of  the  political  decisions  of  recent 
years. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  was  the  need  for  reform  in  Eng¬ 
land  early  in  the  nineteenth  century?  Why 
reform,  and  not  revolution,  as  in  France? 

2.  How  was  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  passed? 
Its  provisions?  What  other  reforms  followed? 

3.  Why  did  England  become  a  free-trade 
country? 

4.  What  did  the  Chartists  propose  and 
what  did  they  accomplish? 

5.  Trace  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
men  and  women  in  England  down  to  1928. 

6.  Sketch  the  government  of  France  from 
1814  to  1830. 

7.  How  was  the  Second  Republic  estab¬ 
lished?  How  long  did  it  last? 

8.  Describe  the  early  years  of  the  rule  of 
Napoleon  III. 

9.  Why  was  Napoleon  III  involved  in 
wars? 

10.  How  was  the  Third  Republic  estab¬ 
lished?  Why  did  it  last  long? 

11.  Describe  the  government  of  France, 
1871-1940. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


philanthropy 
laissez  faire 
customs  duty 
Gladstone 
statute 
Corn  Laws 
Disraeli 

collective  bargaining 
Napoleon  III 


suffragette 
Louis  Philippe 
Second  Empire 
coerce 

Reform  Bill  of  1832 
Factory  Act  of  1833 
Chartist  Movement 
Oueen  Victoria 
diabolical 


Third  Republic 
humanitarian 
capitalists 
free  trade 
fiasco 

exorbitant 


Alsace-Lorraine 
Parliament  Act  of  1911 
ultra-monarchists 
The  Second  Republic 
Commune  of  Paris 
Bourbons 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Reasons  for  agitation  and  re¬ 
form  in  England  during  the  1820’s  and  1830’s. 

2.  Changes  in  19th  century  England  that 
improved  life  for  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman. 

3.  Examples  from  19th  century  France 
showing  the  French  never  forgot  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Puzzlers.  1.  When  France  sneezes  Europe 
catches  cold. 

2.  British  Tories  favored  industrial  reform; 
industrialists  favored  political  reform. 

3.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  de¬ 
clined  after  1832. 

4.  England  abolished  tariffs  in  the  1840’s 
but  in  the  next  century  wanted  them  again. 

5.  Unlike  France,  reforms  in  19th  century 
England  were  made  without  revolution. 

Book  Reviews.  A.  Maurois,  Disraeli;  D.  C. 
Somervell,  Disraeli  and  Gladstone;  D.  M.  Hen¬ 
derson,  A  Croivn  for  Carlotta;  P.  Guedalla, 
The  Second  Empire;  S.  K.  Bolton,  Famous 
English  Statesmen;  S.  J.  Weyman,  Chippinge 
Borough. 

Biographies.  Gladstone;  Disraeli;  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria;  Napoleon  III. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Reform  Movement  of  the 
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1830’s  (See  J.  McCarthy,  The  Epoch  of  Re¬ 
form)  . 

2.  European  effects  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1830. 

3.  The  British  Constitution. 

4.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  beginnings  of  mod¬ 
ern  police  systems. 

5.  Extension  of  British  suffrage,  19th  and 
20th  centuries. 

6.  Step  by  step  from  empire  to  republic  in 
France,  1870-1875. 

Charts  and  Tables.  1.  Governments  of  France, 
1775-1875. 

2.  British  reforms,  1830-1930:  political, 
economic,  social. 

Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  Debate  in  Commons  on 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

2.  In  a  Paris  inn  in  1850  a  group  of  re¬ 
publicans,  Bourbons,  and  Bonapartists  discuss 
the  best  kind  of  government  for  France. 
Library  Reports.  1.  The  Chartist  Movement. 

2.  Napoleon  Ill’s  ill-fated  Mexican  ven¬ 
ture. 

3.  British  factory  acts  of  the  19th  century. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay:  “French  Gains  Un¬ 
der  Napoleon  III.” 

2.  “From  Exile  to  Emperor,”  a  dispatch 


from  an  American  reporter  alter  interviewing 
Louis  Napoleon  in  December,  1852. 

Cartoons.  1.  French  caricature  of  Charles  X 
as  an  enemy  of  the  people. 

2.  Factory  Act  of  1833  as  answer  to  pray¬ 
ers  of  child  workers. 

3.  In  1864  Napoleon  III  is  portrayed  as  a 
despot  masquerading  as  a  liberal. 

4.  The  House  of  Commons  (1911)  shakes 
loose  the  checkrein  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
threatens  to  run  away  with  and  harm  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare. 

READING  LIST 

Advanced.  Histories  of  England  by  Cheyney, 
Cross,  Dietz,  Gardiner,  Larson,  Lunt,  and 
Tout;  Histories  of  France  by  Adams,  Davis, 
Guerard,  Wendell,  and  Wright. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  J.  M.  S. 
Allison,  Thiers  and  the  French  Monarchy; 
S.  K.  Bolton,  Famous  English  Statesmen ;  R.  W. 
Chambers,  Ashes  of  Empire;  D.  M.  Henderson, 
A  Croxcn  for  Carlotta;  FI.  Johnston,  The  Man 
Who  Did  the  Right  Thing;  J.  R.  Joy,  Ten 
Englishmen  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  H. 
Pearson,  Dizzy;  F.  A.  Simpson,  The  Rise  of 
Louis  Napoleon. 


3.  How  Germany  and  Italy  Strove  for  Nationalism 


Developments  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  reactionary  Holy 
Alliance  to  make  the  world  safe  for  mon¬ 
archy,  successful  revolutions  occurred  in 
such  distant  places  as  Greece  and  Latin 
America.  In  central  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  attempts  to  bring  about 
national  unity  and  greater  equality  were 
temporarily  defeated.  But  even  in  these 
countries  the  struggle  that  followed  led, 
in  the  long  run,  to  the  development  of 
powerful  new  nations.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
portant  to  consider  the  actual  history  of 
Germany  and  Italy  between  1815  and  1870. 

German  Nationalism  Revives  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  It  is  true  that  the  up¬ 
rising  in  Germany  against  Napoleon,  early 
in  the  century,  had  been  largely  a  national 
movement.  Great  hopes  were  held  that  a 
united  German  nation  might  be  created. 


Yet  this  was  the  very  thing  which  Austria 
and  Prussia  —  the  most  powerful  German 
states— wished  to  avoid.  The  German  Con¬ 
federation  formed  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  was  only  a  shadowy  sort  of  league, 
in  which  the  two  states  mentioned  held 
most  of  the  power. 

During  the  period,  1815  to  1848,  the 
conservative  and  obstinate  policy  of  Met- 
ternich,  the  Austrian  prince  who  advised 
the  rulers  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
was  maintained  in  those  countries.  Met- 
ternich  was  opposed  to  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments,  which  he  described  as  volcanos 
which  must  be  extinguished.  In  Germany 
all  individual  rights  were  lost  before  the 
power  of  the  various  monarchs.  The  at¬ 
tempts  of  university  students  and  profes¬ 
sors  to  establish  democratic  nationalism 
were  ruthlessly  put  down.  After  1819  no 
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newspaper  or  pamphlet  could  be  published 
in  Germany  without  the  approval  of  cen¬ 
sors,  and  inspectors  were  appointed  to  the 
various  universities  to  attend  the  lectures 
and  see  that  “salutary  direction”  was  given 
to  instruction. 

Nevertheless,  German  nationalism  was 
helped  by  Prussia,  which,  as  early  as  1818, 
had  abolished  customs  duties  within  its 
own  limits  and  gradually  prevailed  upon 
most  of  her  German  neighbors  to  repeal 
the  taxes  on  goods  going  into  or  from  their 
several  states.  On  January  1,  1834,  the  tariff 
barriers  were  overthrown  throughout  most 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  from 
the  Alps  on  the  south  to  the  Baltic  on  the 
north  freedom  of  trade  was  established. 
With  this  freedom  of  commerce  came  the 
introduction  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  building  of  railways,  the  growth  of 
cities,  all  of  which  tended  to  build  up  the 
middle  class  and  to  promote  the  national 
spirit. 

In  1848  the  more  democratic  elements  in 
Germany  began  a  revolution  which  drove 
Metternich  from  power  in  Vienna  and  was 
responsible  for  a  great  German  upheaval. 
A  Parliament  was  elected  by  the  entire 
German  people  and  met  at  Frankfort.  To 
this  body  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  sent,  including  professors,  his¬ 
torians,  and  literary  men.  Their  purpose 
was  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  country 
and  to  give  to  the  individual  Germans  the 
right  of  representation  in  a  legislative  body, 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  debate,  and 
the  other  rights  of  the  citizen  so  long  de¬ 
nied  to  the  people. 

Yet  the  efforts  of  the  Frankfort  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  without  apparent  results.  After 
sessions  lasting  over  a  year,  they  offered  the 
crown  of  a  United  Germany  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
Germans,  while  the  crowds  of  people  in 
the  streets  cheered  mightily  and  the  church 
bells  pealed.  But  the  king  refused  to  ac¬ 


cept  the  honor  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  other  kings  and  princes,  which  he  well 
knew  they  would  not  give.  The  work  of 
the  Parliament  came  to  naught;  the  con¬ 
stitution  it  had  drafted  and  the  title  of 
emperor  it  had  offered  had  been  cast  aside 
by  the  Prussian  king.  The  revolution  of 
1848  had  indeed  a  substantial  influence  on 
the  later  national  movement,  but  the  scorn 
and  ridicule  of  the  upper  classes  and  the 
hopelessness  of  the  people  prevented  any 
immediate  residts. 

The  King  of  Prussia  Grants  a  Constitu¬ 
tion.  During  the  revolution  of  1848  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  nearly  been  driven 
from  the  country  by  an  uprising  of  the 
people  in  Berlin.  To  save  his  throne  he 
was  forced  to  humiliate  himself  by  ap¬ 
pearing  before  his  palace  with  bowed  head 
and  publicly  mourning  for  the  200  or  more 
revolutionists  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
street  fighting.  Later  he  regained  his  aris¬ 
tocratic  poise,  backed  as  he  was  by  the 
Prussian  army  made  up  largely  of  peasant 
soldiers.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1850, 
the  king  felt  it  wise  to  grant,  of  his  own 
volition,  a  constitution  to  Prussia,  al¬ 
though,  as  he  said,  it  made  his  stomach 
ache. 

The  new  constitution  gave  to  all  men 
equality  before  the  law,  and  guaranteed 
them  jury  trial,  religious  liberty,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  In  adminis¬ 
tering  the  government,  however,  the  king 
remained  supreme.  He  appointed  and  dis¬ 
missed  his  cabinet  as  he  pleased,  he  had  an 
absolute  veto  on  legislation,  and  he  could 
control  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 
The  lower  house  was  elected  by  the  people, 
but  under  a  system  in  which  men  with 
property  did  most  of  the  voting.  Under 
such  a  despotic  system  Prussia,  which  later 
comprised  about  three  fifths  of  the  land 
and  of  the  population  of  Germany,  was 
governed  until  the  revolution  of  opinion 
at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War. 
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The  Making  of  a  Great  Statesman— Bis¬ 
marck’s  Youth.  It  was  in  April,  1815,  when 
Napoleon’s  return  to  France  had  broken 
up  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  Otto  von 
Bismarck  was  born  in  a  little  Saxon  vil¬ 
lage.  A  year  after,  his  father  inherited  2,000 
acres  of  land  in  Pomerania  and  there,  upon 
this  medieval  estate,  with  its  workers  almost 
serfs,  the  child  grew  up.  Even  in  childhood 
he  was  aristocratic  to  the  core,  for  he  be¬ 
longed  to  that  group  of  persons  called 
Junkers,  owners  of  considerable  estates, 
who  were  the  main  defenders  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  monarchy. 

In  spite  of  his  personal  independence 
Bismarck  was  intensely  loyal  to  the  king 
and  espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  formed  in  1847.  Again  in  the  revolution 
of  1848  and  thereafter,  he  was  more  mon¬ 
archist  than  the  king  himself.  He  regretted 
that  the  prince  must  bow  before  the  rab¬ 
ble,  and  urged  strong  military  measures  to 
protect  his  authority.  At  length  Bismarck 
entered  the  royal  service,  first  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  St.  Petersburg,  later  as  envoy  at 
Paris,  and  finally,  in  1862,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  back  to  Berlin  as  prime  minister  to 
assist  the  king  in  facing  an  unruly  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Bismarck  Rules  Prussia  in  Defiance  of 
the  Legislature.  King  William,  like  earlier 
Prussian  monarchs,  had  been  busy  re¬ 
organizing  the  army  by  providing  for  an 
extension  of  the  term  of  service  and  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  troops.  The 
lower  house  of  the  Assembly  refused  to 
vote  the  money  for  these  changes.  The  king 
threatened  to  abdicate,  but  instead  called 
Bismarck  to  his  side.  Thereafter,  although 
his  contemporaries  gave  him  only  a  year 
to  lose  the  king’s  favor,  actually  these  two 
men— minister  and  king— ruled  Prussia  and 
Germany  for  twenty-six  years!  It  was  Bis¬ 
marck  who  for  four  years  levied  and  col¬ 
lected  taxes  in  Prussia  without  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  legislature;  it  was  Bismarck  who 


Bismarck 

German  statesman.  Born  in  1815  and  died  in 
1898.  He  played  a  most  important  part  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  German  Empire. 

withdrew  from  the  press  its  constitutional 
liberty  to  criticize  the  government;  and 
finally,  it  was  Bismarck  who  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  national  unity  in  Germany. 

Bismarck’s  Plan  to  Unify  Germany.  Bis¬ 
marck  considered  three  things  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  great  purpose  of 
transforming  the  existing  German  Con¬ 
federation  into  a  national  state  with  Prus¬ 
sia  at  its  head.  These  things  were:  (1)  The 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  German  affairs, 
since  that  country  and  Prussia  had  long 
been  rivals  for  the  leadership  of  the  Con¬ 
federation;  (2)  the  reorganization  of  the 
Confederation  into  a  closer  union  with 
Prussia  as  its  undisputed  director;  and 
(3)  a  foreign  war  to  arouse  a  national  pa¬ 
triotism  and  change  the  Confederation  into 
an  empire  with  the  king  of  Prussia  as  em¬ 
peror.  To  accomplish  these  aims  Bismarck 
was  prepared  to  combine  a  tricky  diplo¬ 
macy  with  violence  and  bloodshed.  He  ad 
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“Bismarck  Has  Resigned  Again” 


A  cartoon  by  Thomas  Nast  in  Harpers’  Weekly 
(June  26,  1880)  .  It  emphasizes  the  differences  that 
arose  between  Chancellor  Bismarck  and  Emperor 
William  I.  Bismarck  is  portrayed  as  carrying  iron 
(eisen)  in  his  bag  and  blood  (hint)  in  a  bottle. 

vocated,  in  his  own  words,  a  policy  of 
“blood  and  iron,”  and  would  stop  at  noth¬ 
ing  in  securing  the  unity  of  Germany, 
which  was  his  chief  ambition. 

The  Elimination  of  Austria.  To  get  rid 
of  Austrian  rivalry  required  clever  schem¬ 
ing  and  two  wars,  one  with  Denmark  and 
the  other  with  Austria  itself.  The  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  furnished  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  These  two  provinces,  lying  along  the 
boundary  between  Denmark  and  Germany, 
were  inhabited  partly  by  Danes,  partly  by 
Germans.  Their  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Danish  king,  but  it  was  also 
claimed  by  a  local  prince  and  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation.  Bismarck  secretly  de¬ 
termined  to  annex  these  lands  to  Prussia 
and  at  the  same  time  make  them  an  excuse 
for  war  with  Austria.  Accordingly,  in  1864, 
he  enticed  Austria  into  joining  in  a  war 
against  Denmark,  which  was  quickly  forced 
to  surrender  the  provinces.  Then  Prussia 
and  Austria  agreed  to  a  joint  administra¬ 
tion  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  until  their 
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relations  to  the  Confederation  could  be 
determined. 

This  arrangement  gave  occasion  for  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  ill-mated  partners.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  such  disputes,  Bismarck 
forced  Austria  to  declare  war  in  1866.  He 
brought  on  the  conflict  deliberately  and  in 
defiance  of  the  will  of  the  Prussian  people 
and  of  the  king  himself.  Even  the  Prussian 
generals  wished  to  delay  until  they  could 
perfect  their  military  plans,  but  Bismarck 
refused  to  consent.  He  must  strike  quickly, 
for  he  had  secured  the  temporary  neutral¬ 
ity  of  France  by  vague  promises  and  gained 
the  alliance  of  the  new  king  of  Italy  by 
offering  him  the  Austrian  province  of 
Venice  in  North  Italy.  So,  free  from  foreign 
interference,  the  Prussian  army  invaded 
Austria,  and  in  a  brief  campaign,  known 
as  the  Seven  Weeks’  War,  destroyed  its 
main  army  and  forced  its  government  to 
beg  for  peace. 

As  Bismarck  hoped  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Austria  at  a  later  period,  his  terms 
were  comparatively  mild.  Austria  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  her  Venetian  lands  to 
Italy  and  to  withdraw  from  the  German 
Confederation,  leaving  Prussia  to  arrange 
its  future  as  she  saw  fit.  Aside  from  this, 
no  humiliating  conditions  were  imposed. 
The  result  was  that  Austria  soon  became 
friendly  with  Prussia  and  thirteen  years 
later  formed  a  strong  alliance  with  the  new 
German  Empire  to  deal  with  European 
questions. 

The  Old  German  Confederation  Re¬ 
organized.  Certain  of  the  states  of  North 
Germany  had  sided  with  Austria  in  the 
recent  war  and  Bismarck  showed  no  mild¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  these.  Their  rulers 
were  driven  out  and  their  territories  an¬ 
nexed  to  Prussia,  which  thus  absorbed  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  and  several  other 
small  states.  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  whose 
administration  had  been  made  the  excuse 
for  the  recent  war  with  Austria  were  like- 
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wise  annexed,  so  that  Prussia  now  over¬ 
shadowed  all  the  other  states  of  Germany. 

But,  though  Bismarck  was  intensely  de¬ 
voted  to  his  own  kingdom  he  realized  that 
he  could  not  safely  go  on  conquering  one 
German  state  after  another.  Their  in¬ 
habitants  felt  too  much  local  patriotism 
to  make  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  His  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  re¬ 
organize  the  German  Confederation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Prus¬ 
sia  was  in  reality  the  dominant  power. 
So,  the  old  Confederation  was  dissolved 
and  a  new  one  formed,  consisting  only  of 
the  states  of  North  Germany.  Those  of 
South  Germany,  headed  by  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  refused  to  join  because  of  their 
jealousy  of  Prussia. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  North  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation  recognized  the  demo¬ 
cratic  sentiment  of  many  Germans  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote. 
But  this  was  democracy  only  in  name,  for 
the  upper  house  consisted  of  delegates  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  princes  of  the  different 
states  in  accordance  with  their  size.  This 
gave  the  king  of  Prussia  the  practical  con¬ 
trol  of  the  upper  house  and  thereby  the 
means  of  preventing  all  undesirable  legis¬ 
lation.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  made 
hereditary  president  of  the  Federation  and 
his  chief  minister,  the  chancellor,  was  al¬ 
ways  to  be  head  of  the  federal  administra¬ 
tion  and  responsible  for  all  laws  passed  by 
its  legislature.  This  federal  constitution 
cloaked  a  real  autocracy  under  the  forms 
of  democracy  and  was  so  effective  that  it 
was  afterwards  adopted,  with  scarcely  a 
change,  as  the  constitution  of  the  later 
German  Empire. 

The  German  Empire  Is  Established.  One 

further  step  was  considered  necessary  by 
Bismarck  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
of  empire  building.  This  was  a  foreign  war 
that  would  so  arouse  the  national  patriot¬ 


ism  of  all  Germans  that  the  rulers  of  the 
southern  states  would  be  forced  to  unite 
with  those  of  the  north.  The  ideal  antago¬ 
nist  for  such  a  war  was  France.  An  age¬ 
long  enmity  existed  between  Frenchmen 
and  Germans,  an  enmity  fostered  by  the 
old  wars  of  Louis  XIV  and  by  the  more 
recent  campaigns  of  Napoleon  I.  A  war 
with  France,  therefore,  would  arouse  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  all  Germans.  The  new 
emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  III, 
played  into  Bismarck’s  hands.  Napoleon’s 
popularity  at  home  was  declining  and  he 
hoped  that  a  successful  foreign  war  would 
again  make  him  a  popular  hero.  A  dispute 
over  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne 
gave  Bismarck  his  opportunity.  The  king 
of  Prussia  and  the  French  emperor  each 
had  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  crown  and, 
in  the  discussion  that  followed,  Bismarck 
found  it  easy  to  goad  Napoleon  III  into  a 
declaration  of  war  in  1870. 

Prussia  mobilized  the  troops  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  called  upon 
the  South  German  states  for  aid.  All  of 
Germany  was  united  in  a  great  national 
uprising,  as  the  old  hatred  of  France  flared 
up  throughout  the  land.  In  a  brief  but 
bloody  campaign,  Napoleon  III  was  taken 
prisoner,  the  French  armies  were  crushed, 
and  Paris  was  besieged.  In  the  midst  of  this 
siege,  the  various  German  princes  met  in 
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Proclamation  of  the  German  Empire,  1871 


The  artist,  who  was  present  at  this  historic  scene,  portrays  the  moment  when  King 
William  ol  Prussia  was  proclaimed  the  German  Emperor.  The  event  took  place  in  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors  in  the  French  palace  of  Versailles.  The  Crown  Prince  stands  at  his  father’s 
right;  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke  are  in  the  foreground. 


the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1871,  and  unanimously  hailed  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Prussia  as  German  emperor.  Bis¬ 
marck  had  at  last  won;  his  policy  of  blood 
and  iron  had  united  the  German  nation. 
With  great  enthusiasm  the  German  people 
everywhere  acclaimed  their  new  ruler  and 
accepted  the  constitution  of  the  North  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  new  empire. 

The  Prussian  Spirit  in  the  New  Empire. 

The  new  German  Empire  had  its  main 
strength  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  About 
three  fifths  of  its  population  and  area  were 
Prussian.  Under  the  spirit  of  war  times,  the 
German  people  had  entered  into  the  em¬ 
pire  with  enthusiasm,  forcing  their  reluc¬ 
tant  local  monarchs  and  princes  to  accept 


the  seventy-four  year  old  king  of  Prussia 
as  Emperor  William  I. 

An  appearance  of  popular  government 
was  given  to  the  empire  by  the  creation 
of  the  elective  lower  house  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  But  when  the  people  had  chosen  their 
representatives  to  the  Reichstag,  they  had 
done  all  they  could  do  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Thereafter  they  had  to  submit  to  be 
Prussianized.  The  Prussians  made  up  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  lower  house;  in  the  upper 
house  their  numbers  prevented  any  change 
in  the  constitution  without  their  consent. 

The  Prussian  chancellor  was  also  the  im¬ 
perial  chancellor,  having  almost  absolute 
control  of  the  army,  the  police,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  and  other  executive  powers.  Prussian 
compulsory  military  service  was  established 
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The  Awakening  of  Italy 

A  cartoon  which  appeared  in  Le  Charivari  in  May,  1859.  Like  the  giant  Gulliver,  the  Italian  peasant 

has  at  last  awakened  from  his  slumber. 


for  all  Germany,  and  a  centralized  military 

system  modelled  after  that  of  Prussia  was 

put  into  effect  throughout  the  empire.  The 

Prussian  Junker,  Bismarck,  had  succeeded 

in  creating  a  national  state,  but  it  was  a 

state  which  was  gradually  growing  into  an 
•  # 
enlarged  Prussia. 

The  new  empire  celebrated  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  European  family  of  nations 
by  imposing  harsh  conditions  on  defeated 
France.  The  latter  country  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  Germany  her  two  eastern 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  contain¬ 
ing  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  million 
people.  France  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
large  indemnity,  amounting  to  about  one 
billion  dollars,  and  payable  within  three 
years.  The  money  payments  were  really 
made  ahead  of  schedule,  and  France  sur¬ 
prised  the  world  by  discharging  her  ob¬ 
ligations  six  months  before  the  specified 
time.  But  while  France  could  readily  pay 
the  indemnity,  she  could  not  forget  the 
enforced  cession  of  territory.  The  more  ar¬ 


rogant  and  drastic  the  German  authority 
became  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  more  in¬ 
sistent  was  the  French  demand  for  revenge. 
In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris  the 
draped  statue  of  Strasbourg  constantly  re¬ 
minded  the  French  that  they  had  suffered 
a  wrong  which  must  be  righted. 

Contrast  between  Germany  and  Italy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Germany  and  Italy  alike  were  in  a  dis¬ 
organized  political  condition.  In  both  cases 
the  names  were  applied  only  to  a  geograph¬ 
ical  area  which  possessed  no  national  unity. 
We  have  just  seen  how  Bismarck’s  policy 
of  blood  and  iron  drove  Austria  out  of  the 
German  Federation;  how  this  policy  was 
used  to  annex  parts  of  German  territory 
to  Prussia;  and  how  at  length  it  created  the 
German  Empire,  based  supposedly  on  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  people.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  military  power  of  Prussia  had 
brought  about  all  of  these  developments. 
Without  the  highly  efficient  Prussian  army, 
without  the  Prussian’s  deep-seated  respect 
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for  discipline  and  authority,  and  without 
Bismarck’s  autocratic  control  there  would 
have  been  no  German  Empire  at  that  time. 

Italy,  unlike  Germany,  was  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  after  1815  ruled  largely  by  foreigners. 
Its  dozen  petty  states  were  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  subjection  to  Austria.  Metter- 
nich  controlled  their  policy  and  urged  them 
on  to  new  deeds  of  repression.  Their  des¬ 
potic  rulers  tried  to  do  away  with  anything 
which  the  French  or  Napoleon  had  intro¬ 
duced.  One  could  not  talk  or  write  upon 
liberal  topics;  even  reading  or  meditating 
upon  such  matters  was  forbidden.  In  the 
cities  the  police  and  spies  searched  out  the 
discontented,  while  in  the  country  districts 
robbery  and  brigandage  remained  almost 
unchecked. 

Every  step  on  the  road  to  nationalism  in 
Italy  meant  the  driving  out  of  these  despots 
and  replacing  them  with  popular  govern¬ 
ments.  As  an  Italian  kingdom  began  to  take 
shape,  each  new  accession  of  territory  was 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  Hence  Italy,  traveling  on  the 
road  to  nationalism,  developed  a  demo¬ 
cratic  type  of  government,  headed  by  a  king 
very  much  limited  in  his  powers.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  system  of  popular  government  and  of 
parliamentary  rule  was  copied  in  the  new 
Italian  monarchy. 

Early  Attempts  at  National  Unity.  Be¬ 
cause  liberals  were  persecuted,  secret  so¬ 
cieties  played  a  large  part  in  the  first  at¬ 
tempts  toward  nationalism  in  Italy.  The 
Masons  were  opposed  to  despotisms  and 
they  participated  in  many  uprisings.  The 
Carbonari  (Charcoal-burners),  taking  their 
name  from  the  workers  of  the  lowest  class, 
advocated  revolution  in  order  to  free  the 
land  from  the  oppression  of  foreign  rule. 
In  1821  and  again  in  1831  their  uprisings 
were  checked  by  Austria  with  much  blood¬ 
shed. 

A  third  secret  society  was  “Young  Italy,” 
founded  by  the  patriot  Mazzini,  who  was 


dissatisfied  with  the  failure  of  the  Carbo¬ 
nari  to  get  results.  Put  in  prison  and  later 
exiled  from  Italy,  he  founded  while  abroad 
the  new  society.  In  a  few  years  it  had  60,000 
members  among  the  Italian  youth.  In  the 
revolutions  of  1848  Young  Italy,  like  the 
uprising  of  young  men  in  other  countries 
in  that  year,  brought  hope  to  many.  Yet 
the  popular  movement  tvas  thwarted.  Lack 
of  organization  and  Austrian  intervention 
were  responsible  for  the  defeat. 

What  Did  the  Italian  Reformers  Want? 
Many  of  the  early  leaders  wanted  simply 
to  overthrow  the  despotic  rulers  and  sub¬ 
stitute  popular  governments  in  the  several 
states.  They  did  not  look  so  far  ahead  even 
as  to  picture  a  united  Italy.  But  later  re¬ 
formers  adopted  the  program  of  liberty  and 
union;  liberty  from  the  wrongs  and  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  tyrants,  and  union  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  into  one  nation.  In  a  word,  they 
wanted  nationalism  as  well  as  democracy. 

What  form  should  such  a  union  take? 
Here  the  liberals  could  not  agree,  for  there 
were  three  possible  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  First,  Mazzini  and  Young  Italy  wanted 
to  establish  a  republic  which  should  extend 
over  all  the  different  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Secondly,  another  group  wished  the  sepa¬ 
rate  states  to  declare  their  independence 
and  then  form  a  confederation  headed  by 
the  Pope.  Still  a  third  section  believed  that 
the  little  monarchy  of  Piedmont,  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy,  if  properly  limited  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  popular  control,  would  be  the 
best  form  of  government  for  the  future. 
This  third  group,  not  numerous  at  first, 
at  length  converted  most  of  the  others  and 
combined  nearly  all  factions  into  a  na¬ 
tional  movement  headed  by  the  kingdom 
of  Piedmont. 

How  Italy  Was  Divided  About  the  Year 
1848.  Italy  was  only  a  geographical  expres¬ 
sion  before  1848.  In  the  northwest,  lay 
the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  which  since 
1718  was  joined  politically  with  the  island 
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oi  Sardinia,  the  united  territories  beine 
spoken  of  as  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia- 
Piedmont.  It  was  this  little  state  with  its 
Italian  king  which  later  became  the  center 
about  which  gathered  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsula.  In  the  northeast  were  the 
provinces  of  Venice  and  Milan,  absolutely 
under  the  power  of  Austria.  Florence  and 
the  surrounding  states  in  Tuscany  were  also 
controlled  by  Austria. 

The  States  of  the  Church,  governed  by 
the  Pope,  occupied  the  whole  center  of 
the  peninsula  from  Rome  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Pius  IX,  a  man  of  liberal  views,  was 
elected  Pope  in  1846.  Many  of  the  reform¬ 
ers  hoped  that  he  would  lead  the  country 
toward  national  liberty,  but  the  revolutions 
of  1848  turned  him  into  a  conservative. 
When  his  own  minister  was  murdered, 
Pope  Pius  fled  from  Rome.  He  came  back 
in  1849  with  the  help  of  a  French  army,  and 
thereafter  he  opposed  every  movement  to¬ 
ward  union.  His  French  supporters  re¬ 
mained  with  him  in  Rome  until  1870  when 
they  were  withdrawn  for  use  against  Bis¬ 
marck’s  armies. 

In  the  south  of  Italy  was  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  governed  most 
despotically  by  kings  drawn  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  royal  family,  who  were  really  only  cats- 
paws  for  Austria. 

The  Men  Who  Brought  About  the  Un¬ 
ion  of  Italy.  There  were  many  patriots 
whose  ideal  was  to  bring  together  these 
scattered  parts  of  the  peninsula  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  union  of  all.  Pope  Pius  IX,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  a  time  wished  to  promote 
unity.  Mazzini,  in  founding  Young  Italy, 
had  in  mind  a  union  based  on  republican 
principles.  Daniel  Manin,  in  Venice,  sought 
a  democracy  for  his  oppressed  city.  But  of 
the  thousands  who  longed  and  worked  for 
Italian  unity  and  nationalism,  three  are 
pre-eminent. 

First  we  must  name  the  romantic  adven¬ 
turer  and  patriot,  Garibaldi.  Starting  life 
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Garibaldi  Visits  England 


In  April,  1864,  Garibaldi  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  to  England.  The  illustration  shows  the 
dramatic  meeting  between  the  Italian  patriot  and 
the  English  poet,  Lord  Tennyson,  at  Faringford 
House  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

as  a  sailor,  he  joined  Young  Italy  and  was 
soon  sentenced  to  death  for  attempted  mu¬ 
tiny.  Escaping  to  South  America,  he  per¬ 
formed  marvels  of  daring  in  the  wars  there. 
Returning  to  Italy  during  the  revolutions 
of  1848,  he  sought  to  establish  a  republic  in 
Rome.  At  first  he  was  successful,  but  in 
1849  he  was  driven  out  by  the  French  forces 
and  hunted  throughout  the  peninsula. 
Garibaldi  fled  to  New  York  where  he  made 
a  living  for  a  time  as  ship  captain  and  then 
returned  to  Italy  to  prepare  for  his  astound¬ 
ing  exploits  in  1859. 

A  second  patriot,  far  removed  from  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  passionate,  adventurous  life,  was  the 
Piedmont  statesman,  Cavour.  Trained  for 
a  military  career,  Cavour  resigned  from  the 
army  in  disgust  and  retired  to  his  estates, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  farming.  He 
studied  scientific  agriculture,  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  France  and  England,  and  fa¬ 
miliarized  himself  with  the  institutions  of 
those  countries.  In  time  he  became  a  great 
admirer  of  the  English  limited  monarchy 
and  of  its  parliamentary  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  trained  economist,  inter- 
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Victor  Emmanuel  II 

ested  particularly  in  financial  matters,  and 
above  all  else  he  was  a  clever  diplomat. 

The  third  outstanding  figure  in  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  Italy  was  Victor  Emmanuel,  king 
of  Piedmont.  His  father,  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  in  1849,  had  resigned  the  crown 
to  his  son.  When  offered  favorable  terms  of 
peace  if  he  would  give  up  the  constitution 
recently  granted  by  his  father,  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  refused  to  become  a  despot  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Austrians.  His  own  people, 
and  many  of  those  in  other  districts  of 
Italy,  hailed  him  as  the  “Honest  King,” 
whose  promises  could  be  relied  on. 

These  three  men,  differing  so  widely 
among  themselves,  were  the  leaders  in 
the  making  of  modern  Italy. 

Advance  Toward  National  Unity.  In 
1852  Cavour  became  prime  minister  of 
Piedmont  and  immediately  set  about  mak¬ 
ing  the  country  ready  for  the  war  with  Aus¬ 
tria  which  he  knew  was  bound  to  come. 


He  reformed  the  system  of  taxation  and 
made  it  more  equitable.  He  built  railroads, 
so  necessary  to  the  unity  of  Italy,  and  he 
began  the  construction  of  tunnels  through 
the  Alps  to  France  and  Germany.  He 
founded  banks,  established  manufactures, 
and  organized  agricultural  societies  and 
labor  institutes,  thus  increasing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  Cavour  was  seeking 
to  gain  a  place  in  European  affairs  for  his 
little  state.  His  opportunity  came  in  1854 
when  England  and  France  declared  war  on 
Russia  in  order  to  protect  Turkey  which 
was  threatened  with  dismemberment. 
Piedmont  sent  a  small  but  well-trained 
army  to  this  war,  known  as  the  Crimean 
War.  Cavour  was  granted  a  seat  at  the 
Paris  peace  conference  which  ended  the 
war.  Here,  in  1856,  he  had  a  chance  to 
portray  to  the  assembled  diplomats  the 
sad  condition  of  Italy,  whose  wrongs,  he 
said,  could  never  be  righted  until  Austria 
had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
peninsula. 

Napoleon  III  Helped,  Then  Opposed, 
Italian  Unity.  Cavour’s  pleadings  revived 
the  interest  of  the  emperor  of  the  French 
in  the  cause  of  Italy.  Napoleon  III  when 
a  youth  had  lived  as  an  exile  in  Italy  and 
there  joined  the  secret  society  of  the  Car¬ 
bonari,  taking  part  in  their  unsuccessful 
revolt  of  1831.  He  remained  in  later  years 
a  friend  of  Italian  freedom  though  devot¬ 
ing  his  energies  to  securing  the  throne  of 
France.  Now  the  diplomacy  of  Cavour  led 
him  to  pledge  the  help  of  France  to  drive 
the  Austrians  from  the  peninsula.  In  1859 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Piedmont  de¬ 
clared  war,  and  a  French  army  crossed  the 
Alps. 

The  campaign  that  followed  was  remark¬ 
ably  successful.  The  Austrians  were  de¬ 
feated  and  the  entire  country  seemed  about 
to  be  freed  from  foreign  control  when  Na¬ 
poleon  suddenly  made  peace  with  the  work 
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but  half  completed.  Austria,  it  is  true,  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Lombardy,  but 
she  was  allowed  to  retain  the  province  of 
Venetia  under  her  control.  This  desertion 
of  his  ally  at  the  moment  of  triumph  was 
due  to  a  double  fear:  the  fear  of  a  Prussian 
attack  in  support  of  Austria,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  his  own  country. 
To  them,  a  united  Italy  meant  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power  and 
the  end  of  the  independent  States  of  the 
Church. 

The  withdrawal  of  Napoleon  from  the 
war  forced  Victor  Emmanuel  to  make  peace 
also,  for  he  dared  not  carry  on  the  war 
alone.  Cavour  resigned  office  in  despair  at 
the  partial  failure  of  his  plans,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  bitterness  remained  in  the  minds  of 
Italian  patriots. 

Yet,  with  Cavour  out  of  office,  the  work 
of  unification  went  on.  In  spite  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  protests  the  little  states  of  northern 
Italy  proceeded  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  despots,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  Tuscany,  and  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  clamored  to  be  annexed  to  Pied¬ 
mont.  When  Cavour  was  called  back  to 
power  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  arrived 
in  time  to  welcome  into  the  kingdom  these 
neighboring  peoples.  In  1860,  by  a  popular 
vote  of  the  inhabitants,  all  of  north  Italy 
except  Venice  was  included  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Piedmont  (Sardinia) . 

Garibaldi’s  Great  Enterprise.  During  the 
war  of  1859  against  Austria,  Garibaldi  had 
come  out  of  peaceful  retirement  and  been 
placed  in  command  of  a  body  of  Alpine 
troops  to  harass  the  enemy  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  conclusion  of  the  disheartening 
peace  between  Napoleon  and  Austria 
stopped  his  further  progress  on  the  north¬ 
ern  frontier,  but  could  not  quell  his  bold 
spirit.  So  he  proposed  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility  to  sail  to  the  south,  invade  Sicily, 
and  destroy  the  power  of  the  much  hated 


The  Italian  Situation 

This  cartoon  appeared  in  Le  Charivari  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1859,  and  depicts  an  Austrian  soldier  sitting 
on  a  prostrate  Italian  peasant. 

king  of  Naples  in  that  misgoverned  island. 

Cavour  refused  to  lend  him  aid,  but 
with  1,000  red-shirted  volunteers  he  left 
Genoa  in  1860.  He  landed  in  Sicily  under 
the  protection  of  two  British  warships  and 
within  a  month  had  defeated  and  driven 
out  the  royal  troops.  The  people  of  Sicily 
rose  in  revolt  and  proclaimed  him  dictator. 
Then  his  adventurous  spirit  urged  him 
on  to  the  conquest  of  the  adjoining  main¬ 
land,  still  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the 
king  of  Naples.  Garibaldi  cared  not  how 
many  troops  were  opposed  to  him.  He  had 
confidence  in  his  own  good  luck  and  in 
the  power  of  the  people  who  backed  up  his 
enterprises.  Quickly  he  scattered  the  op¬ 
posing  soldiers,  and  within  a  few  weeks  was 
in  Naples,  while  the  king  fled  into  exile. 

In  the  meantime  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
the  army  of  northern  Italy  had  come  south 
to  join  Garibaldi.  A  difficult  question  faced 
the  latter.  He  was  now  dictator  of  the  two 
Sicilies;  he  had  always  opposed  a  monarchy 
and  sympathized  with  Mazzini  and  those 
Italians  who  wished  to  establish  a  repub¬ 
lic.  When  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour 
had  sought  to  stay  his  hand  in  Naples,  Gari¬ 
baldi  had  continued  on  his  adventurous 
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way,  only  asking  “permission  to  disobey.” 
Now  the  king  and  his  northern  army  was 
approaching  Naples.  What  would  Gari¬ 
baldi  do?  For  the  sake  of  a  united  Italy  he 
reluctantly  agreed  to  sacrifice  his  own  am¬ 
bitions  and  ideals  and  to  recommend  the 
people  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  accept  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel  as  king. 

It  was  an  instance  of  self-denial  almost 
unknown  among  the  makers  of  modern  his¬ 
tory.  The  popular  vote  of  the  south  Italians 
was  given  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of 
union  with  the  northern  kingdom.  Then 
the  king  and  the  ex-dictator  rode  together 
in  military  pomp  through  the  streets  of 
Naples.  The  renunciation  of  Garibaldi  was 
complete.  He  refused  all  the  honors  the 
king  offered  him— a  royal  palace,  provision 
for  his  children,  a  duchy  for  himself.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Gari¬ 
baldi,  before  the  town  knew  of  his  action, 
rowed  out  to  his  steamer.  Borrowing  a 
small  sum  of  money  from  a  friend,  taking 
with  him  a  little  food,  he  retired  to  his 
small  island  estate  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia 
and  never  again  took  part  in  public  affairs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  Is  Established.  In 
the  spring  of  1861  a  much  enlarged  assem¬ 
bly  of  popular  representatives  met  at  Turin 


in  Piedmont.1  Speaking  for  the  entire  penin¬ 
sula  except  Rome  and  its  vicinity  and  the 
Austrian  province  of  Venice,  the  new  Par¬ 
liament  made  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of 
Italy.  From  a  small  territory  with  only 
5,000,000  people  in  1859,  the  kingdom  of 
Piedmont  had  expanded  by  1861  to  a  great 
state  with  22,000,000  inhabitants  and  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  And 
it  was  still  governed  under  the  enlightened 
popular  government  granted  by  the  char¬ 
ter  of  1848. 

The  remaining  Italian  lands  soon  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  1866, 
when  Bismarck  in  Prussia  was  attacking 
Austria,  Victor  Emmanuel  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  occupy  Venice.  A  popular  vote 
brought  this  section  into  the  monarchy.  In 
1870,  when  Bismarck  was  fighting  his  war 
with  France,  Napoleon  III  called  home 
from  Rome  the  French  soldiers  who,  since 
1849,  had  been  protecting  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy.  At  once  the  king  en¬ 
tered  Rome  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  country.  The  unity  of  the  Italian  na¬ 
tion  had  at  last  been  achieved.  The  Pope 
remained  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  district  of  Rome,  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  king  of  Italy,  although  the  king¬ 
dom  was  ready  to  respect  his  religious  pow¬ 
ers  and  to  pay  him  a  large  annual  subsidy. 
Not  until  1929  was  this  “Roman  Question” 
finally  settled  when  Vatican  City  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  independent  papal  state. 

But  Italy  had  attained  the  aim  of  the 
earlier  patriots.  The  foreigner  was  driven 
out.  The  nation  could  guide  its  own  des¬ 
tiny,  and  the  people  could  now  devote 
themselves  to  the  problems  of  economic 
welfare  which  so  seriously  faced  the  new 
state.  The  three  illustrious  men— Garibaldi, 
Cavour,  and  Victor  Emmanuel— stand  out 
as  the  three  most  attractive  fio-ures  amons; 
the  nations-makers  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

1  Or  Sardinia. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  In  what  way  did  Napoleon  promote  na¬ 
tionalism  in  Europe? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  legitimacy?  How  did  it 
differ  from  nationalism? 

3.  Why  did  nationalism  and  reform  make 
slow  progress  up  to  1848? 

4.  Why  did  the  Prussian  king  grant  a  con¬ 
stitution?  its  provisions? 

5.  The  steps  in  building  the  German  Em¬ 
pire. 

6.  What  was  the  situation  in  Italy  after 
1815?  What  did  reformers  propose? 

7.  Sketch  the  careers  of  the  three  greatest 
statesmen  of  19th  century  Italy. 

8.  Trace  the  course  of  union  in  North  Italy 
under  Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel.  What 
did  Garibaldi  contribute? 

9.  How  was  the  final  union  established? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


reactionary 

volition 

Junkers 

Mazzini 

Reichstag 

indemnity 

Carbonari 

Young  Italy 

Crimean  War 


Schleswig-Holstein 

Seven  Weeks’  War 

Franco-Prussian  War 

chancellor 

Bismarck 

Victor  Emmanuel 

Cavour 

Garibaldi 

Piedmont 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Why,  in  1870  and  not  1770, 
Germany  and  Italy  became  unified  nations. 

2.  Hitler  stressed  nationalism  and  milita¬ 
rism  as  instruments  for  achieving  German 
greatness.  Why  did  this  appeal  to  Germans? 

3.  In  the  19th  century  France  and  England 
became  really  democratic.  Why  not  Germany? 

4.  Compare  the  plans  and  means  used  by 
Bismarck  and  Cavour  to  unify  their  nations. 

5.  Why,  since  1870,  Italy  never  became  as 
powerful  as  Germany. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Italy,  a  geographical  expression. 

2.  A  strong  German  federation  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  if  both  Austria  and  Prussia  were  mem¬ 
bers. 

3.  Several  nations  aided  Italy  in  its  process 
of  unification,  but  Germany  received  no  such 
aid. 

Biographies.  Bismarck;  Cavour;  Garibaldi; 
Mazzini. 


Book  Reviews.  W.  R.  Thayer,  Cavour;  M.  C. 
Strachey,  Mazzini ,  Garibaldi,  and  Cavour ;  E. 
Ludwig,  Bismarck;  F.  D.  Laguna,  The  Thou¬ 
sand  March;  L.  Capriana,  Nirnble-Legs;  R. 
Bazin;  Children  of  Alsace. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  How  Britain,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  helped  unify  Italy. 

2.  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Garibaldi — heart,  head, 
hand  of  Italian  unification. 

3.  Compare  the  German  system  of  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  early  19th  century  with  that  of 
modern  Russia. 

4.  l  he  Prussian  spy  system.  (See  J.  Gol- 
lomb,  Spies;  and  G.  Barton,  World’s  Greatest 
Military  Spies  and  Secret  Service  Age?its.) 
Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  Conference  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  after  fall  of  Naples. 

2.  Bismarck,  18(53,  discusses  with  the  king 
his  plans  for  uniting  Germany. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Crimean  War. 

2.  From  Confederation  to  Empire,  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

3.  From  Piedmont  to  Unified  Italy. 

4.  The  balance  of  powers  in  Europe  about 
1855  and  1875.  Had  the  region  from  Denmark 
to  Italy  ever  before  in  history  been  welded 
into  a  few  strong  states?  The  later  conse¬ 
quences  of  unification. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  Carbonari  and  Young 
Italy. 

2.  The  German  Zollverein  (customs  union) 
and  its  importance. 

3.  The  revolutions  of  1848. 

4.  The  Seven  Weeks’  War  or  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Florentine  handbill  call¬ 
ing  youth  to  join  Young  Italy  and  help  create 
an  Italian  republic. 

2.  An  English  eye-witness  account,  from 
Versailles,  of  William  I’s  enthronement  as  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor.  (See  picture,  page  404,  and  ].  F. 
Scott  and  A.  Baltzly,  Readings  in  European 
History  Since  1814.) 

3.  A  French  officer,  after  the  Prussian  vic¬ 
tory  at  Koniggratz,  predicts  that  a  new  German 
power  threatens  French  security. 

Cartoons.  1.  France,  1871,  mourns  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

2.  Viennese  (1821)  jab  at  Italian  national¬ 
ism. 

3.  Junker  overlords  of  the  new  German  na¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  German  dream  of  union  now  a  fact! 
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READING  LIST 

E.  Achorn,  European  Civilization  and  Politics 
Since  1815 ;  A.  C.  Flick,  Modern  World,  His¬ 
tory;  E.  Fueter,  World  History;  C.  J.  H. 
Hayes,  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  Vol.  II;  F.  C.  Palm  and  F.  E.  Graham, 
Europe  Since  Napoleon;  G.  M.  Priest,  Ger¬ 
many  Since  1740. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  R.  Bazin, 
The  Children  of  Alsace;  E.  M.  Caesaresco, 

4.  What  Happened  in 

The  Rest  of  Europe.  It  would  be  fruit¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  do  for  the  rest  of  Europe 
what  we  have  done  for  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  We  would  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  details  about  many  things 
and  could  not  distinguish  between  the  un¬ 
important  and  the  really  significant.  There¬ 
fore,  here  we  shall  give  only  a  few  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  progress  toward  nationalism 
or  democracy,  or  toward  both,  in  the  lesser 
countries  of  Europe.  We  shall  first  take  up 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Next 
we  shall  glance  at  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  then  at  Spain  and  Portugal.  Finally, 
we  must  consider  the  nationalist  sentiments 
of  eastern  Europe. 


Swiss  Federal  Railroads 


An  Alphorn  Blower  at  Adelboden, 
Switzerland 

The  alphorn  is  a  characteristic  instrument  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Although  its  range  is  limited,  its 
music  floats  and  echoes  through  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  Alps. 


Cavour;  L.  Capriana,  Nimble-Lcgs ;  A.  Daudet, 
Monday  Tales;  C.  I.  M.  Graves,  The  Man  of 
h  "on;  J.  H.  Haaren  and  A.  Poland,  Famous 
Men  of  Modern  Times;  J.  W.  Headlam- 
Morley,  Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the 
German  Empire;  B.  King,  The  Life  of  Maz- 
zini;  F.  D.  Laguna,  The  Thousand  March ; 
E.  Ludwig,  Bismarck ;  C.  G.  Robertson,  Bis¬ 
marck;  M.  C.  Strachey,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and 
Cavour;  W.  R.  Thayer,  Cavour ;  and  Throne- 
Makers. 

Other  European  States 

Early  Growth  of  Democracy  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  early  history  of  the  Swiss  re¬ 
public  is  crowded  with  true  or  legendary 
stories  of  romantic  episodes.  Among  these 
Alpine  villagers  many  heroic  deeds  were 
performed  before  their  country  was  freed 
from  its  Austrian  governors.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  Swiss  patriots  should  delight  in 
ascribing  to  their  ancestors  the  deeds  of 
William  Tell.  His  shooting  the  apple  from 
his  son’s  head  and  then  turning  his  next 
arrow  against  the  tyrant  Gessler  may  not  be 
true  in  detail.  But  similar  incidents  were  ac¬ 
tually  common  in  the  struggle  for  local 
independence.  These  hardy  mountaineers 
defeated  the  flower  of  Austrian  chivalry  at 
Morgarten  as  early  as  1315.  By  1499  they 
had  become  practically  independent.  At 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  they  were 
recognized  as  a  free  country. 

During  all  these  years  the  Swiss  were 
creating  small  democracies  in  which  every 
citizen  had  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of 
his  district  or  canton.  Such  meetings  were 
held  on  a  Sunday  out-of-doors  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  the 
Swiss  landscape.  Here  the  citizen  could  vote 
personally  as  he  wished.  It  was  democracy 
in  its  most  direct  form. 

The  Swiss  Republic  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
Switzerland  developed  many  devices  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  attracted  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  These  processes 
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Szviss  Federal  Railroads 


La  Sage 

An  alpine  village  in  the  Canton  of  Valais, 
Switzerland 

of  democracy  were  so  remarkable  and  effi¬ 
cient  that  parts  were  copied  in  many  other 
countries. 

The  pure  democracy  of  the  Alpine  can¬ 
tons  has  been  partly  given  up  because  the 
large  population  of  the  country  has  made 
it  impossible  to  administer.  Switzerland  is 
now  a  federal  state  with  considerable  pow¬ 
ers  granted  to  the  central  government.  But 
the  Swiss  have  developed  a  system  of  con¬ 
trols  whereby  the  people  at  any  time  may 
direct  the  law-making  machinery.  It  is  this 
system  which  lends  interest  to  the  Swiss 
form  of  democracy. 

Separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland. 

In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna  provided 
for  the  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  Belgians  and  the  Dutch 
differ  from  each  other  in  language,  for 
some  of  the  Belgians  speak  French  while 
all  the  Dutch  speak  a  Germanic  tongue. 


They  differ  in  religion,  too.  Most  Belgians 
are  Roman  Catholics;  most  of  the  Dutch 
are  Protestants.  They  differ  in  business  in¬ 
terests,  the  Belgians  being  industrialists 
while  the  Dutch  are  chiefly  merchants  and 
farmers.  In  the  face  of  these  diverse  inter¬ 
ests  and  with  the  Dutch  king  ruling  harshly, 
the  Belgians  rebelled  in  the  revolutionary 
year  1830.  They  succeeded  in  achieving 
their  independence  and  elected  Leopold, 
the  ruler  of  a  German  state,  as  their  king. 
In  1839  the  nations  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  declared  that 
they  would  forever  recognize  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium.  This  promise,  a  “scrap  of 
paper,”  was  broken  by  Germany  in  1914 
when  she  invaded  Belgium  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  First  World  War. 

A  Democratic  Constitution  for  Belgium. 


Official  Netherlands  Photo 

Amsterdam 


The  Groenburgwal,  one  of  the  old  canal  sec¬ 
tions  which  have  retained  the  peaceful  quietness 
of  earlier  times.  In  the  background  is  the  tower 
of  the  Zuider  Church. 
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Courtesy  Consulate  General  of  Denmark 


The  Cathedral  at  Kallundborg,  Denmark 


In  their  constitution  of  1831  the  Belgians 
established  a  limited  monarchy.  It  re¬ 
mained  in  effect  until  1940.  Not  only  was 
it  one  of  the  most  permanent  constitutions 
adopted  by  European  countries  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal.  With  the  exception  of  the  suffrage, 
which  was  later  greatly  extended,  most  of 
the  other  features  of  the  constitution  were 
untouched.  They  provided  for  two  houses 
of  legislature  and  for  a  cabinet  system  on 
the  English  model. 

Steady  Progress  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (or  Holland) , 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Belgium  in  1830, 
had  a  quiet,  peaceful  history.  Its  citizens 
were  satisfied  to  contemplate  their  past  con¬ 
flicts  with  Spain  and  England  rather  than 
to  mingle  in  European  affairs.  They  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  colonial  interests 
and  with  commerce,  for  the  Netherlands 
still  held  the  large  Dutch  East  Indies,  as 
well  as  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
home  lands  actually  comprised  only  one 
sixtieth  of  the  area  of  the  Dutch  Empire 
and  one  seventh  of  its  population. 

Political  life  in  the  Netherlands  during 

O 


the  nineteenth  century  saw  no  revolutions 
nor  any  great  changes  in  the  operation  of 
government.  Progress  was  made  slowly  but 
surely.  Restrictions  on  the  suffrage  were  at 
first  based  on  the  payment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  taxes,  but  by  1917  manhood  suf¬ 
frage  was  attained.  Similar  progress  was 
made  in  all  aspects  of  social  reform. 

The  Scandinavian  States  Achieve  De¬ 
mocracy.  The  Scandinavian  countries  are 
inhabited  by  the  Nordic  race,  a  fair-haired 
people,  with  blue  eyes  and  blond  complex¬ 
ions.  For  many  centuries  they  sent  forth 
their  warriors  in  conquering  bands  to  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Russia,  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries,  and  even  northwestward 
to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  coast  of 
America.  These  vikings  had  no  fear  of  the 
sea  nor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands  they 
invaded.  In  1397  the  three  countries,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  joined  in 
the  Union  of  Calmar,  which  lasted  until 
broken  by  Sweden  in  1524.  While  Sweden 
pursued  a  brilliant  and  independent  career 
during  and  after  the  Reformation  under 
such  leaders  as  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Charles  XII,  Norway  and  Denmark  re- 
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Sivedish  Travel  Information  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  Great  Harbor  Canal  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden 

Gothenburg  (or  Goteborg) ,  the  second  largest  city  of  Sweden,  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Its  canals  date  back  to  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  the  city  was  planned. 


mained  united  in  comparative  peace  with 
no  outstanding  difficulties. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  many 
changes  to  the  Baltic  countries.  Russia 
seized  Finland  from  Sweden  and  added  it 
to  the  possessions  of  the  Czar.  Denmark  was 
compelled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
yield  up  control  of  Norway  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  decided  to  unite  it  to  Sweden.  But 
the  Norwegians  objected.  They  adopted  a 
very  liberal,  almost  democratic,  constitu¬ 
tion  and  elected  a  king  from  their  own 
people.  A  short  war  followed;  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  gave  up  their  king  and  accepted 
the  Swedish  king  as  their  rider.  But  they 
insisted  that  he  should  accept  their  liberal 
constitution.  Hence  there  was  established 
a  dual  monarchy  in  which  the  king  was 
nearly  absolute  in  Sweden,  while  in  Nor¬ 
way  he  was  checked  by  the  democratic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  government. 


Early  in  the  twentieth  century  disputes 
arose  between  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Swedes,  which  culminated  in  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Parliament  declaring  that  “the  union 
with  Sweden  under  one  king  has  ceased.” 
A  controversy  such  as  might  have  caused 
war  was  peaceably  settled.  The  question 
was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Norwegian 
people  and  independence  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  adopted  in  1905.  This  action  was 
quietly  accepted  by  Sweden,  and  all  un¬ 
solved  differences  between  the  two  peo¬ 
ples  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  Hague  Tribunal  for  decision. 

Nationalism  and  Democracy  in  These 
States.  Each  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  went  its  own  way  toward  na¬ 
tionalism  and  democracy.  Denmark,  after 
surrendering  Norway  to  Sweden,  was,  in 
1864,  compelled  to  give  up  the  province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia.  Reduced 
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to  a  narrow  peninsula  and  a  number  of 
islands,  the  Danes  proceeded  to  make  their 
country  the  greatest  dairy  region  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  products  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs  were  readily  marketed  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  states  of  England  and  Germany.  Pros¬ 
perity  brought  with  it  a  high  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  at  last  a  renewed  interest  in 
politics.  This  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
the  high  property  qualifications  upon  vot¬ 
ers.  Gradually  the  country  became  more 
democratic  and  more  liberal.  By  1915  all 
men  and  women  over  twenty-five  years  of 
ag^e  had  the  right  to  vote. 

Norway,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution  while  still  under  her 
Swedish  king.  Even  the  right  to  veto  legis¬ 
lation  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  crown 
if  the  law  in  question  was  passed  three 
times  by  successive  parliaments.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Nor¬ 
way  reverted  to  her  old  interest  in  the  sea 
and  acquired  about  25  per  cent  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  tonnage  of  Europe. 

Her  commerce  required  that  it  be  looked 
after  by  consuls  in  foreign  ports.  Most  of 
the  consuls  of  the  dual  monarchy  were 
Swedes,  who  had  little  interest  in  com¬ 
merce.  This  consulate  question,  like  that 
concerning  the  national  flag,  led  to  the 
dispute  between  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
to  the  separation  of  the  two.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  constitution,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  dual  kingdom, ^vas  made  still  more 
democratic.  In  1916  women  were  allowed 
to  vote  and  to  occupy  seats  in  the  national 
legislature.  Norway  was  the  first  European 
nation  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women.  Until  overrun  in  the  Second  World 
War  she  remained  one  of  the  most  liberal 
nations  in  Europe. 

Sweden  was  controlled  by  the  king  who 
ruled  through  an  aristocratic  class  of  land- 
owners.  These  would  not  allow  their  agri- 
cultural  workers  any  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1866  a  reform  of  the  constitution 


was  adopted,  but  it  gave  very  little  power 
or  influence  to  the  poorer  peasants.  Not 
until  1909  was  this  system  overthrown  and 
a  more  liberal  one  established,  partly  be¬ 
cause  by  this  time  thousands  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  "were  emigrating  to  America.  This 
alarmed  the  upper  classes  and  they  tried 
to  hold  the  people  at  home  by  providing 
political  and  social  reforms.  Since  the  First 
World  War,  Sweden  has  had  a  democratic 
government  and  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  institutions  in  the  world. 

The  Scandinavian  Countries  in  Recent 
History.  While  the  Baltic  lands  lost  their 
earlier  influence  in  the  wars  and  diplomacy 
of  Europe,  yet  their  place  remained  secure 
in  the  fields  of  art  and  science.  The  Swedish 
inventor  of  dynamite,  Alfred  B.  Nobel, 
used  his  great  fortune  to  endow  prizes  to  be 
given  to  those  who  advanced  the  cause  of 
civilization.  “Nobel  prizes’’  have  been 
awarded  to  those  who  promoted  peace,  to 
those  doing  research  in  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  to  those  composing  great  lit¬ 
erary  works.  The  Danish  universities  were 
foremost  in  physical  science.  The  Danish 
storyteller,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  is 
known  wherever  children’s  tales  are  told. 
The  Norwegians.  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Edward 
Grieg,  carried  their  rather  somber  senti¬ 
ments  into  literature  and  music.  All  the 
world  was  bettered  by  the  ideals  of  these 
northern  workers  in  science,  literature,  and 
music. 

Nationalism  and  Democracy  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  glorious  history  of  Spain 
had  become  a  memory  of  the  past  by  1700. 
The  religious  zeal  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella  had  turned  into  bitter  bigotry.  The 
heroic  deeds  of  the  conquerors  of  America 
simmered  down  to  a  systematic  exploiting 
of  the  races  and  resources  of  the  new  world. 
At  home  the  ruling  classes  in  Spain  refused 
to  labor  themselves,  but  imposed  severe 
hardships  upon  the  poor  peasantry. 

Lords  of  a  vast  domain  in  North  and 
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Norwegian  Information  Service 


A  Norwegian  Glacier 

Troms.  Swartisen,  one  of  the  largest  glaciers  in  Norway,  extends  over  300  square  miles. 
Like  most  of  the  glaciers  of  the  far  north,  this  one  reaches  clown  to  sea  level.  Only  the  tip 
of  the  glacier  can  be  seen  here. 


South  America  and  in  the  Philippines,  the 
Spanish  kings  did  not  possess  the  political 
sagacity  nor  the  commercial  cleverness  to 
make  this  domain  a  benefit  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country.  By  arbitrary  rule  in 
Spain  and  in  the  colonies  these  monarchs 
were  preparing  the  way  for  the  disorders 
and  revolutions  so  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  were  sowing  the 
wind  from  which  they  would  reap  a  po¬ 
litical  whirlwind. 

Spanish  Nationalism,  an  Unconscious 
Result  of  Napoleon’s  Actions.  Napoleon 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  Spanish  kings 
and  nation.  In  1800  he  obtained  Louisiana 
from  Spain.  He  never  paid  Spain  for  it  but 
sold  the  territory  to  the  United  States  in 
1803.  He  controlled  the  Spanish  fleet 
which,  with  the  French,  was  defeated  by 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar  in  1805.  Finally,  he 


compelled  the  Spanish  royal  family  to  give 
up  the  throne  and  made  his  brother  Joseph 
king  of  Spain. 

By  thus  ignoring  the  interests  of  the 
Spanish  people,  Napoleon  was  making  trou¬ 
ble  for  himself.  He  could  not  prevent  the 
landing  of  the  British  in  Portugal.  From 
there  they  encouraged  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  to  rebel  against  the  foreign 
ruler,  King  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  thoroughly  aroused  and  at  length 
the  English,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  ousting  the  French.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  English  the  country 
adopted  the  famous  constitution  of  1812 
which  was  later  frequently  pointed  to, 
among  the  Latin  peoples,  as  a  guide  to  lib¬ 
eral  government.  Napoleon  turned  what 
might  have  been  a  friendly  nation  into  an 
enemy.  He  did  more;  he  laid  the  founda- 
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Courtesy  of  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company 
The  Rock  of  Gibraltar 


The  fortress  at  Gibraltar  guards  the  western  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Gibral¬ 
tar  is  connected  with  Spain  only  by  a  flat  strip  of  sandy  ground.  The  great  rock,  rising 
1396  feet,  has  been  British  since  1704,  when  it  was  taken  from  Spain  during  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession. 


tions  of  real  national  sentiment  in  Spain. 

Political  Confusion  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 

national  uprising  against  Joseph  Bonaparte 
did  not  continue  long.  There  were  various 
reasons  for  this.  First,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  people  were  not  well  educated. 
As  late  as  1900  only  one  third  of  the  people 
could  read  and  write.  Without  an  educated 
citizenship  democracy  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  In  the  second  place,  the  peninsula 
was  mountainous  and  much  of  it  not  suited 
for  agriculture,  while  the  country  had  few 
other  natural  resources.  The  people  were 
ground  down  by  poverty,  from  which  their 
only  salvation  was  migration  to  one  of  the 
Latin-American  countries.  Thirdly,  the  po¬ 
litical  life  of  the  two  countries  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  bosses  who  received  favors 
from  the  government  and  could  manage 
elections  in  favor  of  that  government.  Po¬ 


litical  fraud  and  violence  at  the  polls  were 
common.  The  mere  system  of  depending 
upon  bosses  for  political  favors  undermines 
the  whole  democratic  theory.  A  boss  who 
can  determine  another’s  tax,  who  can  free 
or  imprison  a  person  for  petty  offenses,  who 
can  appoint  minor  officers,  who  grants  li¬ 
censes  to  various  businesses,  and  who  can 
exempt  men  from  military  service,  is  a 
monarch  in  his  own  district  and  exercises 
complete  control  over  the  voters  under 
him.  This  system,  combined  with  ignorance 
and  poverty,  makes  true  democracy  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

Portugal  and  Spain  Become  Republics. 

We  cannot  describe  the  political  turmoils 
of  these  countries  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Arbitrary  monarchies  gave  way  to 
limited  monarchies,  and  these  to  republics 
only  to  be  followed  by  new  despotisms. 
Civil  wars  were  bred  by  the  antagonisms  of 
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rival  royal  families.  Rival  military  chief¬ 
tains  refused  to  compromise,  but  insisted 
that  their  followers  fight  it  out  to  the  last. 

In  1910  the  Portuguese  monarchy  was 
overthrown  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a 
republic,  still  in  existence.  In  1931  the 
Spanish  king  went  into  exile  and  a  republic 
was  established  in  his  country.  Although 
popular  education  had  been  promoted  by 
the  republicans,  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
still  far  removed  from  real  democracy.  In 
recent  years  many  of  the  working  people 
turned  to  Communism  and  became  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
well  as  to  the  upper  classes.  The  latter  re¬ 
tained  control  of  the  army,  and  with  its 
support  began  a  fascist  revolution  against 
the  republican  government  in  1937.  This 
involved  the  Spanish  people  on  both  sides 
in  terrible  losses  which  may  hold  back  prog¬ 
ress  in  Spain  for  many  years.  Eventually 
the  anti-democratic  Fascists  secured  control. 

The  Struggle  for  Nationalism  in  Eastern 
Europe.  From  Finland  on  the  north  to 
Turkey  on  the  south  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Europe  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
submerged  peoples.  We  speak  of  them  as 
submerged  because  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  successive  tides  of  conquest.  Their  iden¬ 
tity,  however,  was  never  entirely  lost.  In 
spite  of  persecution  in  the  most  extreme 
form,  these  races  kept  alive  through  the 
centuries  some  elements  of  national  feeling. 
A  national  language,  although  not  taught 
in  the  schools  because  of  the  laws  of  con¬ 
quering  powers,  was  maintained  by  word 
of  mouth.  A  peculiar  literature,  sometimes 
in  spite  of  prohibition,  told  the  old  stories 
of  the  nation’s  past,  and  held  up  for  ad¬ 
miration  the  valor  of  earlier  heroes.  The 
national  religion,  although  suffering  from 
the  interference  of  conquerors,  was  carried 
on  from  century  to  century.  Seemingly 
peaceful  organizations  were  frequently 
dominated  by  secret  revolutionary  ideals. 
Thus  there  were  Masonic  societies,  gymna¬ 


sium  classes,  organizations  of  the  youth, 
such  as  Young  Poland  and  Young  Hun¬ 
gary,  literary  societies,  religious  fraternities, 
and  even  rifle  clubs,  all  of  which  could  in 
emergency  be  diverted  to  the  cause  of 
revolt. 

The  Conquerors  of  the  Submerged  Peo¬ 
ples.  Among  the  states  which  exercised 
authority  over  these  subject  peoples  we  may 
note  first,  the  Turks;  second,  the  Rus¬ 
sians;  third,  the  Austrians;  and  fourth,  the 
Prussians. 

The  Turks,  who  captured  Constantino¬ 
ple  in  1453,  succeeded  in  extending  their 
power  in  Europe  until  they  were  at  length 
repulsed  before  the  walls  of  Vienna  in 
1683.  From  that  time  they  were  gradually 
pushed  back  and  gave  up  their  conquests 
either  to  Austria-Hungary,  to  Russia,  or  to 
independent  or  semi-independent  states. 
Today  they  rule  only  a  small  region  in 
Europe  although  they  have  much  larger 
possessions  in  Asia. 

Russia,  following  her  career  of  conquest 
begun  by  Peter  the  Great,  annexed  portions 
of  the  Baltic  region,  Finland  and  the  larger 
part  of  Poland.  In  both  these  regions  the 
spirit  of  nationality  remained  strong. 

Austria,  united  with  Hungary,  held  many 
subject  races  under  her  dominion.  Her  por¬ 
tion  of  Poland  was  not  so  extensive  as  was 
Russia’s,  but  it  comprised  an  important 
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region.  The  Austrian  Germans  controlled 
Bohemia,  a  district  inhabited  by  Slavs 
(Czechoslovakia)  ;  and  they  also  held  sub¬ 
ject  many  of  the  South  Slavic  peoples.  In 
Hungary  the  dominant  Hungarian  race 
kept  in  subjection  millions  of  Slavic  or  re¬ 
lated  peoples. 

Prussia  had  received  the  most  valuable, 
although  not  the  most  extensive  part  of 
Poland.  She  also  held  subject  some  of  the 
Baltic  Slavic  races. 

The  policies  adopted  by  these  conquer¬ 
ing  countries  toward  the  subordinate  races 
varied  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to 
place.  The  Turks  made  no  attempt  to 
amalgamate  the  Christians  with  those  of 
their  own  religion;  they  treated  them  as 
servants  and  did  not  allow  them  any  share 
in  government.  In  Poland  the  rule  of  Russia 
.vas  more  strict  than  that  of  Prussia  or 
Austria.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia 
allowed  the  Finns  to  maintain  their  local 
constitution  for  almost  a  century.  In 
Austria-Hungary  the  presence  of  many  dis¬ 
contented  races  proved  a  thorn  which  could 
never  be  removed  until  Slavic  independ¬ 
ence  was  obtained. 

Nationalism  Partly  Victorious  Before  the 
First  World  War.  Turkey  was  compelled 
to  grant  independence  to  the  Greeks  in 
1829.  Serbia  and  Rumania  became  prac¬ 
tically  independent  of  the  Sultan  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  their  complete 
independence  was  recognized  by  Turkey  in 
1878.  Bulgaria  was  given  self-government 
at  this  time,  but  not  until  1908  was  she  de¬ 
clared  fully  independent. 

The  situation  of  Austria-Hungary  was 
rendered  uncertain  because  she  had  within 
her  boundaries  many  races  who  were  al¬ 
lied  to  similar  groups  in  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  The  South  Slavs  had  friends  in  Serbia; 
the  North  Slavs  in  Bohemia  and  Slovakia 
were  struggling  for  national  freedom;  Aus¬ 
trian  Poles  sympathized  with  their  fellow 
Polish  patriots  in  Russia  and  Prussia.  Dur- 


Louis  Kossuth  in  1889 

The  Hungarian  statesman  and  patriot  was  born  in 
1802  and  died  in  1894. 

ing  the  revolution  of  1848  many  of  these 
subject  nations  struggled  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  no  case  were  they  successful. 

Hungary  at  that  time  was  promised  au¬ 
tonomy  by  Austria,  but  later  this  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  emperor.  Under  the  fiery 
orator,  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarians 
then  asserted  their  complete  independence. 
But  the  Hungarians  had  made  many  en¬ 
emies  among  the  other  races  within  their 
own  lands.  These  refused  to  support  Presi¬ 
dent  Kossuth,  and  after  Russian  troops 
had  been  lent  to  Austria,  the  Hungarians 
were  suppressed.  Kossuth,  in  exile,  sought 
help  for  his  Hungarian  republic  in  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  but  in 
vain.  The  Bohemians  during  these  months 
of  1848  sought  self-government  for  their 
country;  but  a  constitution  hurriedly 
granted  by  the  emperor  was  again  revoked 
and  the  Bohemians  (Czechs)  were  put  back 
again  under  the  old  control  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Germans. 
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Later  efforts  toward  nationalism  were 
made  in  Austria-Hungary  but  they  failed 
to  gain  their  objectives.  The  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  Poles  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  who  several  times  in  the  nineteenth 
century  rose  in  revolt,  only  to  be  suppressed 


by  their  overlords.  Hence  nationalism, 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  western 
and  central  Europe  by  1870,  was  still 
largely  unsuccessful  in  eastern  Europe 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  in  1914. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Sketch  the  early  history  of  the  Swiss. 

2.  What  was  the  form  of  government  of 
Switzerland  in  the  19th  century? 

3.  Why  was  the  Dutch-Belgian  union 
broken? 

4.  Describe  their  separate  states. 

5.  Sketch  the  early  history  of  Scandinavia; 
19th  century  history. 

6.  Why  did  the  Spanish  monarchy  decline? 

7.  What  effect  upon  nationalism  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  did  Napoleon  have? 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  two  countries  since 
Napoleon’s  time. 

9.  What  kept  alive  the  forces  of  nationalism 
in  Eastern  Europe?  What  nations  retained  con¬ 
trol  over  the  submerged  peoples? 

10.  How  far  was  nationalism  successful  be¬ 
fore  1914?  after  1918? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


William  Tell 

Swiss  Cantons 

communes 

Scandinavia 

Czechs 

Kossuth 


Union  of  Calmar 

consulate 

Nobel  Prize 

bigotry 

sagacity 

autonomy 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Compare  the  progress  made  since 
1815  in  the  Scandinavian  and  Iberian  coun¬ 
tries.  Account  for  the  great  difference. 

2.  Obstacles  handicapping  eastern  Euro¬ 
peans  from  achieving  self-government  and 
democracy. 

3.  Movements  and  events  in  Europe  that 
were  inspired  by  growing  19th  century  nation¬ 
alism. 

4.  European  countries,  by  the  20th  century, 
that  could  be  called  democratic;  and  those 
that  could  not.  Why? 

Puzzlers.  1.  “To  play  fast  and  loose.” 

2.  Why  Austria-Hungary  was  called  the 
Dual  Monarchy. 


3.  The  Spanish  monarchs  “were  sowing  the 
wind  from  which  they  would  reap  a  political 
whirlwind.” 

Biography.  Kossuth. 

Book  Reviews.  B.  Partridge,  Amundsen,  the 
Splendid  Norseman ;  S.  Lustig,  Roses  of  the 
Winds;  E.  W.  Bok,  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years 
After;  L.  M.  B.  Fitinghoff,  Children  of  the 
Moor  (Sweden) . 

Essay.  “Good  and  Bad  Features  of  European 
Nationalism  in  19th  Century.” 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  rights  of  suffrage  today  in 
European  nations. 

2.  The  story  of  William  Tell. 

3.  How  and  why  Belgium  separated  from 
Holland  in  the  1830’s. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  Swiss  government. 

2.  Emergence  of  Christian  states  out  of 
European  Turkey  in  the  19th  century. 

3.  Poland’s  struggle  for  independence. 
Cartoons.  1.  Swiss  mountaineers  cutting  down 
the  “flower  of  Austrian  chivalry  at  Morgarten.” 

2.  Powerful  Prussia  wresting  Schleswig- 
Holstein  from  hapless  Denmark. 

3.  Finland  in  paws  of  the  Russian  Bear. 

4.  A  Spanish  patriot  (1810)  pictures  Na¬ 
poleon  as  a  foreign  dictator  masquerading  in 
the  clothes  of  a  friendly  liberator. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Modern  colonial  possessions  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark. 

2.  The  peoples  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  about  1870,  the  nations  they  became  in 
the  20th  century,  and  their  status  now. 

3.  The  Balkan  states  carved  out  of  the 
former  Turkish  Empire. 

READING  LIST 

E.  Achorn,  European  Civilization  and  Politics 
Since  1815;  A.  C.  Flick,  Modern  World  His¬ 
tory;  C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Political  and  Social  His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II;  C.  D.  Hazen, 
Europe  Since  1815;  F.  C.  Palm  and  F.  E. 
Graham,  Europe  Since  Napoleon;  J.  S.  Scha- 
piro,  Modern  and  Contemporary  European 
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History;  F.  Schevill,  Political  History  of  Mod-  Graham,  Albert ,  King  of  the  Belgians;  G.  A. 
ern  Europe;  P.  W.  Slosson,  Europe  Since  1870.  Henty,  Jack  Archer  (Crimean  War)  ;  S.  Lustig, 
Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  E.  W.  Bok,  Roses  of  the  Winds  (Russia)  ;  B.  Partridge, 
Dutch  Boy  Eifty  Years  After;  L.  M.  B.  Fiting-  Amundsen,  the  Splendid  Norseman;  F.  A. 
hoff,  Children  of  the  Moor  (Sweden) ;  E.  Steel,  Marmaduke. 

5.  How  Nationalism  and  Democracy  Were  Reached  in  the  United  States 


America  Gains  Respect  in  Europe.  The 

recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  by  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  other  European  countries  was 
really  a  great  event  in  modern  history.  In 
Europe  the  small  communes  of  Switzerland 
had  been  recognized  as  free  from  outside 
control  and  their  democratic  institutions 
had  been  respected  by  the  neighboring 
states.  The  Dutch  also  had  for  a  time  es¬ 
tablished  a  republic,  but  it  was  soon  made 
over  into  a  monarchy.  These  instances  of 
the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  had  been  the  only 
cases  in  modern  Europe,  prior  to  the  French 
Revolution,  where  popular  self-government 


James  Madison 

Fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 


was  maintained  in  defiance  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  rulers  about  them. 

In  1783  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
was  recognized  by  Europe  as  a  free,  self- 
governing  country  where  monarchy  did  not 
exist  and  where  rule  of  the  people  was  law. 
The  rulers  on  the  Continent  looked  with 
misgivings  at  the  progress  of  the  new  re¬ 
public.  They  feared  that  similar  insurrec¬ 
tions  might  spread  to  their  own  colonies. 
But  greater  than  this  fear  was  their  hatred 
of  Great  Britain.  Her  victories  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War  had  wrested  many  colonies  from 
France  and  Spain.  England’s  enemies  were 
anxious  to  avenge  themselves.  Hence  they 
had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  colonists 
in  their  struggles  against  King  George. 
They  accorded  recognition  to  American 
independence  to  embarrass  Great  Britain, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  hoped  to  keep 
the  new  republic  in  a  weak  and  divided 
condition,  and  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  forming  a  strong  confederation.  Such 
was  the  European  program! 

What  the  American  Revolution  Accom¬ 
plished.  The  revolt  against  Great  Britain 
brought  into  existence  a  novel  political 
organization.  The  states  under  the  Confed¬ 
eration  had  a  population  of  almost  3,000,- 
000  people;  they  stretched  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  for  nearly  2,000  miles.  While 
the  population  of  each  differed  from  the 
others  in  some  respects,  they  were  pri¬ 
marily  English-speaking  communities.  Most 
of  their  institutions  had  been  brought  over 
from  Britain,  and  in  the  frontier  settle¬ 
ments  they  tended  to  become  much  more 
democratic  than  in  the  mother  country. 

Representative  government  under  lib- 
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eral  colonial  laws  had  developed  by  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  into  republicanism. 

It  was  republicanism  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  world  had  ever  known.  Could  such 
a  republic  be  permanent?  Could  popular 
government  be  maintained  over  such  a 
large  population  and  over  such  a  broad  ter¬ 
ritory?  Many  wiseacres  at  home  and  abroad 
thought  the  country  would  either  turn  into 
a  monarchy  or  be  split  into  small  frag¬ 
ments.  That  the  American  republic  avoided 
both  of  these  evils  was  due,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  wisdom  and  political  experience  of 
its  citizens. 

Society  in  America  Becomes  Increas¬ 
ingly  Democratic.  Before  the  American 
Revolution  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
had  a  legislative  assembly  chosen  by  the 
voters.  This  body  was  the  real  republican 
part  of  the  provincial  system,  while  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  judicial  departments  were  cop¬ 
ied  more  or  less  from  those  of  England. 
The  elections  to  the  colonial  legislatures 
were  not  made  by  all  citizens,  for  the  vote 
was  limited  to  those  men  who  held  real 
estate  or  some  other  property.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  itself  brought  some  changes  toward 
manhood  suffrage,  but  in  general  the  own¬ 
ing  of  some  property  was  required.  The 
next  fifty  years,  however,  gave  to  nearly 
every  adult  white  man  in  the  United  States 
the  right  to  vote. 

This  advance  was  brought  about  partly 
by  the  settlement  of  the  western  states  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  where  titles  and 
honors  had  less  influence,  and  a  man  was 
rated  more  for  his  own  personal  ability. 
Partly,  it  was  due  to  the  advance  of  indus¬ 
try  in  the  towns  of  the  older  states,  where 
many  laborers  did  not  hold  land  and  had 
little  hope  of  doing  so.  Manhood  suffrage 
in  America  was  also  a  result  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  theories  of  the  rights  of  man.  If 
all  men  are  created  equal,  then  political 
rights  ought  to  be  given  to  all. 

As  a  result  of  these  influences  the  prop- 
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Alexander  Hamilton 
After  a  portrait  by  Trumbull. 


erty  qualification  for  the  suffrage  was  al¬ 
most  wholly  removed  from  voters  in  the 
American  states.  The  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1828  was  a  result  of  this  en¬ 
trance  of  the  new  democracy  into  American 
life.  Old  aristocratic  styles  of  dress  were 
passing  away.  The  powdered  wigs,  the  long 
hose  and  buckled  shoes,  the  gaudy  colors 
and  expensive  stuffs  of  men’s  clothing  had 
given  way  to  the  democratic  black  of  long 
trousers  and  frock  coats.  The  old  office¬ 
holding  class,  keeping  their  places  for  life, 
now  disappeared  before  the  spoils  system. 
The  new  democracy,  in  a  perfect  orgy  of 
riotous  enthusiasm,  installed  President 
Andrew  Jackson  in  1829,  when  crowds  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  visited 
the  White  House. 

America  the  Guide  for  Other  Nations. 

The  American  experiment  in  government 
was  tremendously  interesting  to  other  peo¬ 
ples.  In  Europe,  especially  in  France,  every 
cultivated  person  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  studied  carefully  the 
constitutions  of  our  several  states  and  that 
of  the  United  States,  all  of  which  had  been 
translated  into  French. 

Franklin,  while  in  Paris,  became  the  pet 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  1706-1790 
American  philosopher,  diplomat,  and  statesman. 


of  French  society,  feted  and  coddled  by  all, 
and  in  return  asking  and  receiving  for  his 
country  large  loans  from  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  At  Yorktown,  where  Cornwallis 
was  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surren¬ 
der,  there  were  actually  more  French  sol¬ 
diers  than  there  were  American  regulars  in 
Washington’s  army.  Hundreds  of  French 
officers  and  thousands  of  the  rank  and  file 
took  part  in  these  campaigns  in  America, 
and  they  returned  to  France  ready  to  tell 
of  a  country  where  poverty  almost  did  not 
exist  and  where  all  appeared  to  be  equal 
before  the  law.  It  seemed  to  Lafayette  and 
to  many  others  that  an  ideal  common¬ 
wealth  was  being  created  in  the  United 
States. 

Travelers,  too,  studied  conditions  in 
America  and  went  back  to  Europe  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  amazing  things  they  had  seen  or 
heard.  From  the  days  of  the  Confederation 
down  to  1830  these  travelers  expounded  to 
the  French  the  marvelous  character  of 
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American  life.  They  held  up  for  admira¬ 
tion  and  for  emulation  the  doings  of  “De¬ 
mocracy  in  America.”  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  first,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  later  on— in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century— America  was  the  chosen  j 
guide  for  liberals  in  Europe  and  South 
America. 

American  Unity  Is  Maintained  by  the 
Results  of  the  Civil  War.  American  unity 
had  been  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  fear  of  splitting  the 
country  into  separate  governments  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  election  of  Jefferson  as 
President  in  1800.  But  a  new  difference  of 

I 

opinion  soon  began  to  show  itself.  The 
South  failed  in  an  effort  to  develop  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  so  clung  to  its  older  social 
system  centering  in  plantations— to  slav¬ 
ery  and  all  its  consequences.  The  North, 
finding  slavery  unprofitable,  and  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  industrial  progress,  had  begun 
the  policy  of  freeing  the  Negroes  within  its 
limits  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
South  became  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  manufacturing  North.  The  two 
sections  accordingly  arrived  at  different 
theories  regarding  the  Constitution. 

Southerners  believed  in  states’  rights 
and  in  a  federal  government  that  could  do 
nothing  that  was  not  directly  permitted  by 
the  Constitution.  They  hoped  in  this  way 
to  prevent  any  interference  with  their  spe¬ 
cial  interests.  The  North  believed  in  a 
stronger  federal  union  and  in  a  liberal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
National  sentiment,  so  vigorous  in  Europe, 
was  making  itself  felt  in  the  North.  Web¬ 
ster,  in  his  reply  to  the  states’  rights  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  said  that  the  proper  doc¬ 
trine  was  ‘‘Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable.”  It  was  upon 
this  platform  that  the  northern  views  of 
nationalism  were  based.  States’  rights  and 
ultimately  the  right  of  secession  from  the 
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A  Theatre  Party  in  the  United  States  in  1858 

Note  the  style  of  dress  in  this  period  before  the  Civil  War.  From  Frank  Leslie’s  Gazette  of  Fashions, 

January,  1858. 


Union  were  the  southern  concepts.  The 
antagonisms  between  two  different  civili¬ 
zations— the  one  industrial,  the  other  agra¬ 
rian-led  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  clash  of  war  came  with  the  election 
of  Lincoln  and  the  immediate  secession  of 
seven  of  the  southern  states.  Four  other 
states  followed  when  Lincoln  showed  that 
he  would  use  force  to  hold  the  Union  to¬ 
gether.  Other  issues  than  the  preservation 
of  the  union  became  involved  as  the  war 
progressed.  The  slavery  question  and  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  toward  the  freedmen 
had  to  be  worked  out  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  protection  of  industries  by 
high-tariff  duties  and  the  adoption  of  a 
national  system  of  banking  and  of  taxation 
were  inevitable  signs  of  growing  national¬ 
ism.  Almost  every  act  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  war  added  new  force 
to  the  concept  of  nationalism. 

The  final  victory  of  the  North  was  more 
than  a  military  conquest  of  the  South.  It 


represented  the  victory  of  a  new  theory  of 
the  Constitution;  the  theory  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  had  almost  unlimited  pow¬ 
ers;  that  it  could,  under  the  welfare  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  do  almost  everything 
not  positively  forbidden  by  that  document. 
The  states’  rights  doctrine  was  weakened 
and  the  triumph  of  nationalism  became  ap¬ 
parent.  As  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  in¬ 
fluences  that  tended  to  divide  and  separate 
our  own  country  were  conquered.  A  vig¬ 
orous  national  government,  at  first  sup¬ 
ported  principally  in  the  North,  at  length 
was  accepted  by  all  sections. 

Further  Extension  of  the  Suffrage.  Be¬ 
fore  1860  Negroes  had  the  right  to  vote 
only  in  New  York  and  in  the  New  England 
states  (excepting  Connecticut) .  Elsewhere 
they  were  excluded  from  voting  or  taking 
any  part  in  political  life.  The  freeing  of  all 
Negro  slaves  by  the  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  led  shortly  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
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The  St.  Gaudens  statue  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago 

giving  the  Negro  civil  rights,  and  the  Fif¬ 
teenth,  designed  to  give  him  the  right  to 
vote.  Thereafter,  according  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  no  man  could  be  deprived  of  his  right 
to  vote  on  “account  of  race,  color,  or  pre¬ 
vious  condition  of  servitude.”  But  qualifi¬ 
cations  were  later  adopted  in  some  of  the 
southern  states  in  order  to  exclude  the 
Negro  from  the  ballot.  In  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  Negro  voter  became  a  much- 
sought-after  factor  in  all  elections. 

Political  rights  for  women  were  first  for¬ 
mally  proposed  in  a  convention  held  in 
New  York  State  in  1848.  For  many  years 
the  advocates  of  such  claims  were  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  ridicule.  It  was  not  until 
well  after  the  Civil  War  that  women  were 
allowed  to  present  their  cause  quietly  and 
without  interruption  before  political  and 
constitutional  conventions.  By  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  several  of  the  west¬ 
ern  states  had  granted  unconditional  suf- 
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frage  to  women.  Wyoming  did  so  as  early 
as  1890,  and  before  the  federal  Amend¬ 
ment  went  into  effect  twelve  states  had 
granted  woman  suffrage.  All  doubt  on  the 
question  was  settled  by  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  in  1920,  which  provides  that  : 
the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  to  any¬ 
one  on  account  of  sex. 

What  Has  the  United  States  Contributed 
to  Modem  Democracy?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  other  countries  have  contributed  many 
important  and  desirable  factors  to  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
United  States  contributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

The  contributions  are  many: 

(1)  The  United  States  gave  an  example 
of  a  republic  established  among  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  inhabiting  a  great  area.  It 
was  unique  in  the  modern  world. 

(2)  This  republic  abolished  titles,  hon¬ 
ors,  and  other  symbols  of  aristocracy,  and 
gave  to  the  people  a  large  share  in  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  years  passed,  a  more  and  more 
liberal  suffrage  was  established. 

(3)  In  the  matter  of  woman  suffrage  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
to  propose  it,  and  the  first  to  adopt  it  in  sev¬ 
eral  states,  although  not  the  first  to  accept 
it  on  a  national  scale. 

(4)  The  large  number  of  American 
states  made  possible  a  variety  of  political 
experiments  on  a  large  scale.  Much  that 
has  proved  helpful  has  been  handed  on 
from  the  states  to  the  nation  and  to  other 
countries. 

(5)  For  many  years  America  spelled  op¬ 
portunity  to  less-favored  nations.  Land  was 
cheap,  education  free,  business  unham¬ 
pered  by  restrictions,  while  civil  liberty 
and  political  rights  were  given  to  all.  To 
many  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe, 
America  seemed  in  distant  prospect  almost 
a  bit  of  paradise. 

(6)  In  later  years,  the  United  States  also 
contributed  much  to  Europe  and  other 
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continents  in  ideas  about  business,  inven¬ 
tions,  engineering,  and  even  the  arts  and 
sciences.  American  business,  for  example, 
first  developed  large-scale  production,  as 


seen  in  the  Ford  plants;  American  ma¬ 
chinery  became  well-known,  and  American 
dentistry  and  surgery  often  led  the  way  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  Enumerate  the  results  of  the  American 
Revolution.  How  did  it  affect  others? 

2.  Trace  the  rise  of  manhood  suffrage  in  the 
United  States  before  1860. 

3.  How  did  the  Civil  War  affect  the  rising 
spirit  of  nationalism  in  the  United  States? 

4.  Compare  American  nationalism  with 
European. 

5.  What  advances  in  democracy  came  in  the 
United  States  after  1865? 

6.  What  has  the  United  States  contributed 
to  the  world  in  regard  to  democracy? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


wiseacre 
spoils  system 
feted 

states’  rights 
civil  rights 


republicanism  and  democracy 
property  qualification  for  suf- 


conunonwealth 

emulation 


secession 


Discussion.  1 .  Reasons  why  the  sovereign  Amer¬ 
ican  states  of  1783  were  willing  to  federate. 

2.  American  contributions  to  democracy. 

3.  Major  consequences  of  the  Civil  War. 

Puzzlers.  1.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
stated  that  all  men  were  created  free  and 
equal,  yet  slavery  continued. 

2.  In  the  18th  century,  the  world  over,  class 
distinctions  and  despotism  were  the  rule.  Why 
was  the  United  States  an  exception? 

3.  If  the  War  Between  the  States  had  never 
been  fought,  there  would  be  no  slavery  in  the 
United  States  today. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  As  a  French  visitor  to  this 
country  in  1785,  familiar  with  the  despotisms 
and  class  distinctions  of  Europe,  write  an  arti¬ 
cle  for  a  Paris  paper  extolling  the  equality  and 
freedom  found  in  America. 

2.  Essay:  Influence  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  upon  Europe,  prior  to  1850. 
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Cartoons.  1.  Jackson,  standard-bearer  of  de¬ 
mocracy  (1830) . 

2.  An  artist  of  1830  shows  Americans  cast¬ 
ing  off  the  powdered  wigs,  knee  breeches,  etc., 
of  Washington’s  day  and  donning  the  clothes 
of  the  new  democracy. 

3.  “To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 

4.  In  defense  of  States’  Rights  (by  a  South¬ 
erner,  about  1850) . 

Book  Reviews.  S.  K.  Bolton,  Famous  American 
Statesmen;  M.  C.  Crawford,  Romantic  Days  in 
the  Early  Republic;  U.  B.  Phillips,  Life  and 
Labor  in  the  Old  South. 

6.  How  Progress  Was  Made 

Nationalism  and  Democracy  in  Latin 
America.  The  twenty  countries  of  Central 
America,  South  America,  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Islands  have  labored  under  many  diffi¬ 
culties  in  their  struggle  toward  nationalism 
and  democracy.  In  not  one  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  the  population  homogeneous. 
Throughout  the  colonial  period  in  Latin 
America,  almost  all  offices  in  State  and 
Church  were  held  by  Spanish  (or  Portu¬ 
guese)  natives  of  the  home  country.  Even 
Creoles,  or  pure-blooded  Spaniards  born  in 
the  colonies,  were  looked  down  upon  by  the 
people  at  home. 

In  addition  to  these  two  upper  classes— 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese  and  Creoles— there 
were  many  Indians,  especially  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts,  and  Negroes  descended  from 
African  slaves  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  region. 
All  possible  mixtures  among  these  four 
groups  exist  today.  Spaniards  and  Creoles 
intermarried  with  Indians  and  with  Ne¬ 
groes.  The  latter  two  intermarried  with 
each  other.  However,  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Paraguay,  and  El  Salvador  are  of  Indian 
descent.  The  people  of  Argentina,  Chile, 
Uruguay,  and  Costa  Rica  are  largely  Span¬ 
ish.  Brazil  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  its  language  and  culture  are  based  on 
those  of  Portugal.  But  Brazil  is  made  up  of 


Floor  Talks.  1.  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

2.  Issues  in  the  Webster-Hayne  debate. 

3.  Extension  of  the  suffrage,  1789-1920. 
Biographies.  Jackson;  Lincoln. 

READING  LIST 

Consult  any  standard  American  histories. 
S.  K.  Bolton,  Lamous  American  Statesmen; 
M.  C.  Crawford,  Romantic  Days  in  the  Early 
Republic;  J.  T.  Faris,  When  America  Was 
Young;  U.  B.  Phillips,  Life  and  Labor  in  the 
Old  South;  F.  Pratt,  The  Heroic  Years;  L. 
Whipple,  Our  Ancient  Liberties. 

in  Latin-American  Countries 

more  races  and  nationalities  than  our  own 
country.  Haiti  is  superficially  French  as 
to  language  and  culture,  but  is  really  a 
Negro  civilization.  The  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  although  largely  mulatto,  is  Spanish 
in  its  official  language  and  culture. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  were  kept  in  slavery  or  peonage 
until  recent  years.  Naturally,  neither  na¬ 
tionalism  nor  democracy  could  make 
progress  among  these  subject  peoples  until 
freedom  and  education  should  raise  their 
standards  of  living  and  give  them  higher 
ideals. 

Another  obstacle  to  liberal  ideas  was  seen 
in  the  severe  repressive  policy  adopted  by 
the  ruling  Spanish  or  Portuguese  officials. 
Immigration,  even  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  was,  after  the  first  century  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  almost  prohibited.  Trade  was  limited 
to  the  merchants  of  a  single  city  in  Spain. 
No  foreigners  could  legally  share  in  this 
commerce,  although  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  smuggling  became  common.  Primitive 
methods  of  agriculture  and  of  mining  oper¬ 
ations  were  employed  with  the  aid  of  In¬ 
dian  peons  and  Negro  slaves. 

The  Church  helped  to  keep  the  poorer 
people  in  subjection.  It  owned  large  tracts 
of  the  best  lands  in  the  colonies,  which 
were  worked  by  Indian  labor.  It  carried  on 
some  of  its  missionary  activities  in  new  dis- 
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tricts.  In  the  older  regions  there  was  a  per¬ 
manent  establishment  of  archbishops,  bish¬ 
ops,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  maintained  at 
great  expense  from  moneys  obtained  from 
the  people.  The  Church  at  that  time  was 
opposed  to  liberal  ideas  and  discouraged 
national  or  democratic  aspirations. 

Still  another  hindrance  to  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  was  apparent  in  the  unwillingness 
of  the  ruling  powers  to  grant  any  authority 
to  the  people  under  them.  A  nation  which 
had  no  experience  in  self-government  could 
not  be  expected  to  create  at  once  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  such  a  government.  A  society 
in  which  all  political  power  flowed  from 
the  viceroy  or  his  subordinates  was  not 
suited  to  a  democracy.  The  New  England¬ 
ers  and  the  Swiss  had  their  town  meetings 
where  experience  in  political  matters  might 
readily  be  obtained.  In  Latin  America  the 
word  of  the  viceroy  or  the  bishop  was  law. 
Even  discussion  of  public  questions  was 
dangerous  in  countries  where  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  had  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
works  of  five  thousand  authors,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  writers  upon  government  and  political 
science. 

Finally,  another  hindrance  to  national¬ 
ism  or  democracy  was  found  in  certain 
traits  of  the  South  American.  He  was  ar¬ 
dent  and  enthusiastic  and  seemed  less  in¬ 
clined  than  other  peoples  to  make  com¬ 
promises  with  those  from  whom  he  differed. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  make  concessions 
and  accept  a  part  of  his  program  while 
leaving  many  other  parts  for  future  discus¬ 
sion.  In  this  he  was  more  logical  in  uphold¬ 
ing  his  views  than  many  other  people,  but 
he  was  not  what  may  be  called  democratic- 
minded.  To  function  smoothly,  democracy 
requires  adjustment  between  the  views  of 
a  great  variety  of  people.  This  means  that 
no  group  or  party  can  carry  out  its  whole 
program  unless  all  are  agreed  on  the  various 
points.  And  all  people  never  are  agreed, 
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Lima,  Peru 

The  Metro  Theater  and  the  Edificio  Sud  America 
as  seen  from  the  Plaza  San  Martin. 

else  separate  parties  would  not  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  result  in  Latin-American  countries 
was  that  a  successful  political  group  often 
imposed  its  program  by  force  upon  the  rest 
of  the  population  and  maintained  its  con¬ 
trol  by  military  terror.  Consequently  other 
political  groups  felt  they  had  no  hope  of 
obtaining  control  of  the  government  by 
voting,  but  only  by  revolution.  If  success¬ 
ful,  they  followed  the  same  course  as  their 
adversaries.  In  this  way  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  passed  through  a  series  of  violent 
revolutions,  often  resulting  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  dictatorships.  Experience  in  self- 
government  and  the  spread  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation  are  changing  these  conditions.  Po¬ 
litical  life  in  many  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  in  modern  times  has  become  far  more 
democratic  and  stable. 

Causes  of  the  Wars  of  Independence. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  the  Latin- 
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American  colonies  sought  independence. 
Even  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  some 
Creoles  sent  their  sons  to  Europe  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  There,  perhaps  unconsciously,  they 
imbibed  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  French  and 
English  political  writers.  The  philosophies 
and  doctrines  of  Montesquieu,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  Locke  were  eagerly  studied  by 
these  students  from  America.  They  re¬ 
turned  home  with  these  ideas  in  their 
minds  and  books  hidden  in  their  luggage, 
defying  the  Inquisition  and  the  arbitrary 
rulers.  They  hoped  some  day  to  put  into 
practice  the  radical  ideas  of  Europe. 

Again,  the  American  Revolution  had  its 
influence  among  the  more  enlightened  Cre¬ 
ole  class.  As  a  Spanish  minister  had  fore¬ 
told,  such  an  insurrection  against  royal  au¬ 
thority  was  likely  to  be  contagious.  A  Chil¬ 
ean  writer  said  the  revolt  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  against  England  had  lighted  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  It  was  helped  further  by  the  far 
more  radical  French  Revolution,  which  not 


only  deposed  the  French  monarch,  Louis 
XVI,  but  actually  guillotined  him  and  the 
members  of  his  court  who  could  not  escape 
from  the  country.  Such  examples,  together 
with  the  ideas  of  the  French  Declaration  of 
Rights,  blew  into  flames  the  smoldering  op¬ 
position  to  arbitrary  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  were  loyal  to  the  king,  but  were  forced 
into  insurrection  by  the  actions  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  his  treatment  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  They  refused  in  the  colonies  to  recog¬ 
nize  Napoleon’s  brother  Joseph  as  king  of 
Spain,  declaring  that  King  Ferdinand  was 
their  rightful  monarch.  But  insurrection 
and  revolt,  even  in  favor  of  a  legitimate  sov¬ 
ereign,  leaves  the  rebels  familiar  with  vio¬ 
lence  and  sometimes  discontented  with  that 
monarch’s  control.  Revolution  after  a 
while  gets  to  be  a  habit.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  Latin  America.  When 
Ferdinand  was  restored  in  Spain  after  Na¬ 
poleon’s  downfall,  the  colonists  resented 
the  arbitrary  government  he  again  estab¬ 
lished  over  them.  Having  tasted  liberty, 
they  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  bit  and 
rein  of  the  monarch’s  authority. 

The  Latin-American  Liberators.  With 
out  popular  leaders  the  mass  of  Creole  and 
mixed  populations  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  point  of  revolt.  But  there 
were  a  number  of  such  patriot  leaders  to 
whom  the  other  citizens  looked  for  direc¬ 
tion  and  guidance.  We  can  mention  only 
the  most  important. 

The  first  man  to  head  a  revolt  was  a  pure- 
blooded  Indian,  a  descendant  of  the  Incas, 
named  Tupac  Amaru.  He  had  been  well 
educated  by  Spanish  priests.  Unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  redress  for  the  wrongs  of  the  natives, 
he  led  them  to  rebel  against  the  Spaniards. 
During  1780  and  1781  central  Peru  blazed 
into  revolt,  but  Spanish  troops  were  sent 
from  the  adjoining  provinces.  Tupac  Ama¬ 
ru’s  hope  of  establishing  an  Indian  state  in 
the  interior  of  Peru  was  crushed.  He  was 
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A  Wedding  Ceremony  of  the  Chuncho  Indians  in  Peru 


Old  customs  still  prevail  among  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Amazon  Valley  in  Peru.  At 
this  wedding  the  earthen  pot,  held  aloft,  is  smashed  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  The  broken 
pieces  are  carried  off  by  the  relatives  and  guests  as  souvenirs. 


betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
and  put  to  death.  Probably  80,000  Indians 
lost  their  lives  in  this  attempt  at  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Another  political  and  military  leader  was 
Francisco  de  Miranda,  a  Venezuelan  Cre¬ 
ole  who  left  his  own  country  and  came  to 
North  America,  where  he  joined  the  French 
forces  in  the  American  Revolution.  Fie 
later  planned  a  similar  revolt  against  Span¬ 
ish  authority  in  Venezuela.  In  search  of 
help  Miranda  visited  England,  entered  the 
army  of  France  during  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  then  returned  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  Fie  had  several  interviews 
with  President  Jefferson  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  was  allowed  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  in  New  York  City,  which  was 
unsuccessful.  In  1811  he  was  back  again  in 
Venezuela,  where  he  took  the  lead  in  de¬ 
claring  the  country’s  independence  and  in 
establishing  a  federal  constitution.  But  a 


great  earthquake  destroyed  20,000  lives; 
the  clergy  declared  it  was  a  divine  venge¬ 
ance  upon  the  rebellious  inhabitants. 
The  popular  cause  was  weakened  by  this 
disaster.  Miranda  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1812  and  died  in  prison  in  Spain  four  years 
later.  He  had  done  much  for  the  freedom 
of  his  country  and  had  held  up  to  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  the  example  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  French  republic. 

Jose  de  San  Martin  was  another  of  the 
illustrious  liberators.  Born  in  Argentina, 
he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Spain  to 
receive  a  military  education.  He  served 
with  honor  in  the  Spanish  forces,  hut  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  coun¬ 
try  when  in  1812  that  region  was  strug¬ 
gling  for  independence.  His  military  train¬ 
ing  was  soon  put  to  use.  Placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  local  troops,  he  made  of  them 
the  best-drilled  forces  in  South  America. 
Then  he  worked  out  a  plan  to  liberate  all 
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Statue  of  Simon  Bolivar  in  the  Plaza  Bolivar, 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent.  For 
three  years  he  collected  and  drilled  a  large 
force,  the  “army  of  the  Andes,’’  with  which 
to  invade  Chile  and  Peru. 

In  1817  San  Martin  crossed  the  Andes, 
defeated  the  Spanish  troops,  and  entered 
Santiago.  He  refused  to  accept  office  in 
Chile,  but  in  the  meantime  his  subordinate, 
Bernardo  O’ Higgins,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
immigrant,  was  elected  dictator  and  drew 
up  a  declaration  of  independence  for  Chile. 
San  Martin  then  turned  to  the  north 
and  joining  with  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  a  discharged  English  com¬ 
mander,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  Lima 
and  accepted  the  title  of  Protector  of  Peru. 
At  this  point,  when  he  seemed  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  he  held  an  interview  with 
Bolivar.  What  was  said  between  the  two 
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liberators,  no  one  knows.  But  we  do  know 
that  San  Martin  agreed  to  retire  from  Peru 
and  leave  the  further  pursuit  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  to  Bolivar. 

Returning  to  Chile  and  then  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  San  Martin  retired  altogether  from 
political  affairs  and  went  to  France,  where 
he  died  in  1850.  His  life  was  one  of  pas¬ 
sionate  devotion  to  a  cause. 

Simon  Bolivar  was  the  greatest  of  the 
liberators.  Of  Venezuelan  Creole  extrac¬ 
tion,  he  was  educated  in  Europe,  returning 
to  South  America  to  manage  his  extensive 
estates.  He  turned  from  plantation  duties 
to  politics  and  joined  in  1810  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  in  his  native  province. 
Forced  to  flee  after  the  imprisonment  of 
Miranda,  he  soon  came  back  to  lead  the 
northern  states  into  independence.  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru  were  freed  from  Spanish  power  at 
least  partly  through  his  efforts.  He  was 
named  “Liberator,”  “Protector,”  “Dicta¬ 
tor,”  and  sought,  although  in  vain,  to  unite 
these  five  states  into  a  great  confederation. 

While  believing  in  republicanism,  Bol¬ 
ivar  was  ready  to  establish  a  monarchy, 
especially  if  he  could  be  the  ruler.  He  was 
not  personally  very  attractive.  He  was  vain; 
he  often  encouraged  atrocities  toward  his 
enemies  and  prisoners;  he  was  not  self- 
sacrificing  like  San  Martin.  Yet  he  accom¬ 
plished  much  for  the  freedom  of  Latin 
America.  If  the  independence  of  the  five 
states  were  his  only  contribution  to  history, 
it  is  enough  to  make  him  the  greatest  of 
the  liberators. 

Four  of  these  liberators  have  been 
named.  The  first  two  were  only  prophets 
of  a  freedom  that  might  come  for  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  The  last  two 
achieved  important  results.  Many  other 
military  and  political  leaders  helped  create 
the  present  Latin  America.  Sometimes  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  purest  motives,  sometimes 
with  selfish  ambition  at  stake,  these  leaders 
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through  bloodshed  and  political  insight 
produced  the  countries  we  know  today. 

Actual  Achievement  of  Independence. 
The  few  facts  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  liberators  give  some  idea  of 
the  progress  of  independence  throughout 
the  Latin-American  states.  At  various  times 
they  issued  declarations  of  independence, 
they  copied  the  United  States  Constitution, 
and  they  established  many  federal  states, 
such  as  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  the 
United  States  of  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  of  Brazil.  Between  1810  and  1818 
the  southern  countries  of  Argentina,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Paraguay,  and  Chile  achieved  inde¬ 
pendence,  largely  through  the  devotion  of 
San  Martin. 

Between  1810  and  1826  the  northern 
countries  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  were  freed  through 
the  efforts  of  Bolivar  and  his  able  staff  of 
lieutenants.  The  decade  ending  in  1820 
saw  Mexico  in  the  throes  of  revolution  and 
the  next  year  it  became  independent.  By 
the  same  date  the  states  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  had  declared  themselves  free  and  in 
1824  had  framed  a  federal  constitution. 
In  the  same  year,  1824,  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Brazil  formally  declared  itself 
an  independent  nation.  It  took  the  form 
not  of  a  republic  but  of  an  empire,  its 
ruler  being  Pedro,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  Pedro  was  termed  “Emperor  and 
Perpetual  Dictator  of  Brazil.”  By  this  time 
South  and  Central  America  were  practically 
free  from  European  control. 

Violent  Nationalism  a  Result  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  The  early  years  of  Latin-Amer¬ 
ican  independence  were  marked  by  a  blind 
local  patriotism  which  developed  into  vio¬ 
lent  nationalism.  The  causes  of  this  were 
several. 

In  the  first  place  the  wars  of  independ¬ 
ence  had  tended  to  bring  the  several  races 
of  the  continent  into  a  united  attack  upon 
Spanish  officers  and  armies.  T  he  Creole 


Courtesy  Pan-American  Union 

Simon  Bolivar  in  1827 

From  a  painting  by  Tito  Salas  in  the  Bolivar  house 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

classes,  the  mulattoes,  and  even  the  Indians 
had  common  cause  for  opposition  to  Spain. 
They  united,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  this 
common  cause.  A  sense  of  likemindedness 
held  them  together  until  the  hated  Span¬ 
iard  had  been  driven  out. 

But  the  wars  of  independence  brought 
local  quarrels  as  well.  The  interests  of  the 
coastal  plains  differed  from  those  of  the 
mountainous  interior.  The  political  ideas 
of  the  Creoles  were  in  sharp  disagreement 
with  those  of  the  mixed  races,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  those  of  the  native  Indians.  Bol¬ 
ivar’s  plan  to  unite  many  of  the  provinces 
into  one  great  confederacy  failed  because 
of  these  differences.  As  the  federal  pro¬ 
posals  failed,  so  the  attachment  to  the  sev- 
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Galloway 

Christ  of  the  Andes 


This  statue,  more  than  twice  life-size  and  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  stone  pedestal  roughhewn  from  natural 
rock,  is  on  the  Argentine-Chile  border.  It  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  settlement  of  a  bitter 
boundary  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
which  had  threatened  to  result  in  a  ruinous  war. 

eral  localities  increased  until  many  small 
districts  declared  themselves  independent 
of  one  another.  Thus  out  of  the  ten  prov¬ 
inces  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  America 
were  carved  the  nineteen  states  on  the 
map  today,  and  these  do  not  include  the 
parts  of  Spanish  territory  annexed  to  the 
United  States— Florida,  New  Mexico,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  neighbor- 
hood  wars  of  the  growing  states  served 
to  keep  alive  a  violent  local  patriotism  in 
each. 

Nationalism  was  further  promoted  by 
the  activities  of  the  dictators  who  ruled 


many  of  the  Latin-American  states  through¬ 
out  the  nineteenth  century.  The  dictators 
curbed  the  rule  of  petty  chiefs,  generals, 
and  political  bosses  by  imposing  their  otvn 
military  powers  over  them.  Thus  they 
helped  to  develop  a  general  patriotism  in 
their  countries,  jealous  of  other  authority 
at  home,  the  dictators  frequently  turned 
the  attention  of  their  fellow  citizens  against 
their  neighbors.  They  thus  created  a  brash 
patriotism.  Many  were  the  wars  among 
the  several  states,  as  each  coveted  the  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by 
its  neighbors.  Every  state  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  engaged  in  such  wars.  If  successful,  the 
war  gave  new  territory  to  the  victor;  if 
unsuccessful,  it  created  a  feeling  for  re¬ 
venge.  In  one  case  it  raised  high  the  na¬ 
tional  pride  of  accomplishment;  in  the 
other  it  produced  a  feeling  of  wrong  which 
the  nation  must  see  righted. 

Thus  the  wars  of  independence,  the 
neighborhood  wars,  and  the  activities  of 
the  dictators  served  to  keep  burning  the 
fires  of  nationalism  in  all  the  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

Could  Democracy  Come  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica?  Nationalism  had  thrived  in  Latin 
America.  Dictatorships  had  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  form  of  political  organization.  Could 
these  countries  produce  democracy,  in 
which  all  should  have  equal  rights  and  in 
which  each  person  could  vote  and  hold 
office? 

Three  of  the  states,  and  these  the  largest, 
have  achieved  stability  and  some  measure 
of  democracy.  These  are  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  Argentina  has  a  population  of 
14,000,000,  more  largely  of  European  ex¬ 
traction  than  any  other  state  in  South 
America.  While  it  has  suffered  from  the 
ambitions  of  dictators,  it  has  achieved  some 
aspects  of  democracy.  With  a  suffrage  pro¬ 
vision  giving  the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  it  later  made 
voting  compulsory.  While  the  power  of 
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Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
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This  beautiful  city,  in  its  wonderful  setting,  is  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Brazil  and  is  the  second 
largest  city  of  South  America.  It  has  a  magnificent  harbor.  In  the  background  of  the  picture  is  the 
famous  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  a  cone-shaped  granite  peak.  It  stands  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 


the  executive  is  stronger  than  in  the  United 
States,  the  country  has  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  real  republicanism.  During  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  however,  many  of  these 
gains  were  lost  when  a  Fascist  regime  was 
set  up. 

Chile  is  another  country  which  has  pro¬ 
gressed  toward  stability  if  not  democracy. 
Its  population  is  over  5,000,000.  It  has  a 
more  restricted  suffrage  than  that  attained 
by  Argentina.  Voters,  if  married,  must  be 
over  twenty-one  years;  if  unmarried,  over 
twenty-five;  they  must  show  ability  to  read 
and  write  and  they  must  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  property  or  of  income.  The 
country  is  controlled,  like  England  before 
the  Reform  Bill,  by  an  aristocracy  which 
has  dominated  politics  and  prevented  real 
democracy.  Chile  is,  however,  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  secure  of  all  Spanish-American 
countries  and  enjoys  a  prosperity  based  on 
great  natural  resources. 

Brazil  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 


difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  political  ideas 
of  different  races.  About  one  third  of  its 
population  of  45,000,000  is  Portuguese  or 
of  other  European  extraction,  and  also  in¬ 
cludes  200,000  Japanese.  The  remaining 
two  thirds  are  Negroes  or  Indians,  or  mix¬ 
tures  of  Europeans  with  the  latter  two. 
On  the  Amazon  are  barbarous  Indians, 
some  perhaps  cannibals;  on  the  seacoast  are 
Negroes  only  recently  freed  from  slavery; 
on  the  coffee  plantations  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Italians;  in  the  cities  is  found 
an  industrial  population.  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  capital,  are  seen  the  mansions 
of  the  wealthy  classes.  To  knit  together 
all  these  opposing  groups  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  empire  founded  in  1824  could,  by  a 
liberal  despotism,  maintain  peace  and  or¬ 
der.  A  federal  republic  was  established  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire  in  1889.  Two 
years  later  the  suffrage  was  extended  to 
men  who  could  read  and  write,  but,  as 
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Courtesy  Moore-McCormack  Lines 

Coffee  Washing  in  Brazil 


Coffee  beans  are  washed  in  long  troughs 
through  which  fresh  water  flows.  Drying  requires 
several  weeks  unless  steam  driers  are  used.  This 
scene  is  near  Santos. 

education  was  limited,  less  than  four 
per  cent  of  the  population  were  enrolled 
as  voters.  Progress  in  the  fields  of  primary 
and  secondary  education  greatly  enlarged 
the  class  of  literates,  and  industrial  and 
labor  unions  raised  the  standards  of  the 
workers.  Brazil  is  becoming  more  and  more 
democratic.  Under  the  constitution  of  1934 
the  suffrage  is  granted  to  men  and  women 
citizens  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age. 
There  are  still  considerable  numbers  of 
persons  who  cannot  qualify  as  voters. 

The  countries  mentioned  must  be  taken 
as  examples  of  the  better-governed  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America.  Mexico,  our  next- 
door  neighbor,  has  also  made  great  gains, 
socially  and  economically,  as  well  as  in  the 
direction  of  democracy.  Its  governmental 


control  of  lands  and  industries,  its  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State,  and  its  increas¬ 
ing  spread  of  education  mark  it  as  lib¬ 
eral,  and  even  radical,  in  its  political 
complexion.  Peru  is  engaged  in  controlling 
all  foreign  concessions,  in  making  indeed 
a  “Peru  for  Peruvians.”  Democracy  has  I 
come  to  large  parts  of  Latin  America.  Will 
it  come  to  all?  Only  further  education  of 
all  classes  combined  with  greater  expe-  ! 
rience  in  self-government  can  overcome  cer¬ 
tain  defects  of  Latin-American  politics. 
Fraud,  coercion,  the  influence  of  the  boss, 
the  power  of  the  military  chieftain,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  dictator,  must  give  place  to  the 
free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

Economic  and  Social  Development.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  colonial  period  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America  was 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  independence  had 
been  achieved,  the  economy  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  was  dominated  by  foreign  capital  and 
by  the  owners  of  the  great  landed  estates. 
Foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials 
were  produced.  By  the  twentieth  century 
coffee,  meats,  sugar,  Avheat,  corn,  wool, 
cotton,  copper,  tin,  hides,  and  bananas  were 
being  produced  and  exported  in  increasing 
quantities.  Trade  was  largely  with  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States.  In  the  period 
following  the  First  World  War,  a  new  na¬ 
tionalism  spurred  the  people  in  many  areas 
to  a  greater  diversification  of  crops,  in¬ 
creased  manufacturing,  and  to  restrictions 
on  foreign  capital  which  had  been  used  to 
build  railroads,  establish  banks,  and  aid 
industrial  development. 

Generally  speaking,  society  in  Latin 
America  continued  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor— the  landown¬ 
ers  and  the  peons.  While  many  political 
reforms  came  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  was  not  until  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  that  important  social  reforms 
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The  Pan-American  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Besides  offices,  this  beautiful  building  contains  many  interesting  exhibits  from 

Latin  America. 


took  place.  Social  progress  really  dates  from 
the  First  World  War  when  the  student 
movement,  labor  movement,  women’s 
movement,  and  organized  social  work  were 
undertaken  and  directed  in  some  countries 
by  governments,  in  others  by  individuals. 
Since  that  time  social  legislation  has  made 
much  progress. 

Pan-Americanism.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
to  the  south  have  aided  the  development 
of  democracy  in  Latin  America.  Delegates 
from  Mexico  and  the  Central  and  South 
American  states  met  at  Washington  in 
1889.  The  Congress,  as  it  was  known,  made 
recommendations  to  facilitate  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  various  American  na¬ 
tions  and  suggested  a  plan  for  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  disputes.  The  next  year  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
supported  by  the  twenty-one  republics  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  was 
organized.  Later  this  became  known  as 
the  Pan-American  Union.  Pan-American 
Congresses  have  been  held  in  Mexico  City, 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  and  else¬ 
where.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
early  in  the  twentieth  century  met  with 
hostility  in  many  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries.  But  after  it  Avas  opened  in  1914,  sen¬ 
timent  began  to  change,  and  the  canal 
really  became  a  link  to  bind  the  American 
republics  into  closer  harmony.  In  more  re¬ 
cent  years  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  has 
aided  in  drawing  together  the  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Spanish  Milled  Dollar 


The  Spanish  “piece  of  eight”  or 
dollar  was  the  most  historic  of  coins. 
It  was  used  not  only  in  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  but  also  in  Eng¬ 
land,  her  colonies,  and  in  many 
other  countries. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  influences  held  back  revolution  in 
Latin  America? 

2.  What  caused  the  wars  of  independence? 

3.  Sketch  the  lives  of  the  great  liberators 
and  note  their  achievements. 

4.  What  factors  have  held  back  democracy 
in  Latin-American  countries? 

5.  Sketch  the  histories  of  two  of  the  most 
progressive  states  in  South  America. 

6.  What  factors  and  agencies  have  drawn 
the  American  republics  closer  together? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


homogeneous 
guillotined 
Miranda 
San  Martin 
Bolivar 


mulatto 

foreign  concessions 
diversification 
Pan-Americanism 
Pan-American  Union 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Obstacles  to  liberal  ideas  in 
Latin  America. 

2.  Reasons  why  dictatorships  have  been  the 
rule  in  the  Latin-American  republics. 

3.  Why  there  is  no  United  States  of  Latin 
America.  Are  there  bonds  of  union? 

Puzzlers.  1.  “Out  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  America  were  carved  the 
nineteen  states  on  the  map  today.”  Yet  the 
map  shows  twenty  Latin  American  states  to¬ 
day. 

2.  The  ABC  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Library  Reports.  1.  Biographical  sketches  of 
Miranda,  Bolivar,  San  Martin. 

2.  Educational  progress  in  Latin  America. 

3.  Pan- Americanism  and  Pan-American 
Union. 

Cartoons.  1.  Bolivar  the  Liberator;  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  Patriot. 

2.  In  a  Chilean  paper,  1805,  the  American 
Revolution  is  shown  as  lighting  “the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty  on  the  American  continent.” 

3.  Monroe  Doctrine,  shield  of  New  World 
Independence. 

4.  Latin-American  puzzlement  over  North 
American  readiness  to  compromise  in  politics. 

5.  Local  patriotisms  frustrate  union. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  Inca  revolt  of  Tupac 
Amaru. 


2.  Races  and  nationalities  of  Latin  America 
and  the  resultant  problems. 

3.  Importance  of  the  Church  in  Latin 
America. 

4.  Why  Spain  lost  her  American  empire. 

5.  Social  classes  in  Latin  America. 
Dramatic  Sketch.  Meeting  of  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Latin-American  products  in 
world  trade. 

2.  Languages  spoken  in  the  Americas  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

3.  I’he  Latin-American  members  of  the 
Pan-American  Union. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  Baltimore  reporter  in¬ 
terviews  Miranda. 

2.  Essay:  “Bonds  of  Union  South  of  the 
Rio  Grande.” 

3.  An  article  describing  20th  century  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Latin-American  countries 
that  strengthen  democracy,  social  equality,  and 
higher  living  standards. 

Biographies.  Miranda;  San  Martin;  Bolivar. 
Book  Reviews.  N.  V.  deG.  Sanchez,  Stories  of 
Latin  American  States;  R.  E.  Alfaro,  The 
National  Heroes  of  Latin  America;  C.  Moon, 
The  Flaming  Arrow;  W.  H.  Hudson,  Tales  of 
the  Pampas;  T.  De  La  Rhue,  Spanish  Trails. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  K.  C.  Carr,  South  American 
Primer ;  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck,  Mexico  from 
Cortes  to  Carranza;  C.  F.  Lummis,  Spanish 
Pioneers  and  the  California  Missions;  N.  V. 
deG.  Sanchez,  Stories  of  Latin  American  States; 
H.  Webster,  History  of  Latin  America. 
Advanced.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Republican  His¬ 
panic  America:  a  History;  Stuart  Chase,  A 
Study  of  the  Two  Americas;  R.  Forbes,  Eight 
Republics  in  Search  of  a  Future;  A.  M.  Peck, 
and  E.  A.  Meras,  Spain  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica;  G.  H.  Stuart,  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States;  Edward  Tomlinson,  The  Other 
Americans;  J.  T.  Whitaker,  Americas  to  the 
South;  M.  W.  Williams,  People  and  Politics  of 
Latin  America. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  R.  E.  Al¬ 
faro,  The  National  Heroes  of  Latin  America; 
H.  Angell,  Simon  Bolivar;  T.  De  La  Rhue, 
Spanish  Trails;  W.  H.  Hudson,  Tales  of  the 
Pampas;  P.  Marschall  and  J.  Crane,  Dauntless 
Liberator  Simon  Bolivar. 


UNIT  XII 


WHAT  MEN  WERE  DOING  IN  MANY  DISTANT 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

1.  How  Japan  Became  a  World  Power 

2.  How  the  Doors  of  China  Were  Opened 

3.  How  India  Entered  the  Modern  World 

4.  How  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  Made  Progress 

5.  How  Africa  Was  Divided  Among  European  Nations 


PREVIEW 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  events  that  took  place  in  other  countries. 
First ,  we  shall  see  in  our  study  of  Japan  the  most  spectacular  rise  of  a  nation 
to  world  prominence.  During  the  Age  of  Discovery  traders  and  missionaries 
had  been  welcome,  but  not  for  long.  Just  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Japan  suppressed  Christianity  and  refused  to  permit  the  people  of 
any  country  to  land  on  its  shores. 

When  Commodore  Perry  was  sent  by  the  United  States  in  1853  to  request 
a  treaty,  Japan  was  an  isolated  and  backward  country.  Perry  secured  the  treaty 
in  18 54,  and  the  way  was  also  opened  for  other  nations  to  obtain  trading  privi¬ 
leges  and  certain  rights.  Since  that  time  Japan  has  been  transformed  into  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world.  The  Japanese  have  been  quick  to 
learn  from  European  nations.  While  the  country  has  advanced  remarkably, 
many  old  customs  and  traditions  still  survive. 

China  is  another  nation  that  has  emerged  from  isolation  during  the  past 
century.  During  the  Age  of  Discovery,  as  in  Japan,  European  traders  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  reached  China.  After  a  time  Christianity  was  placed  under  a  ban  and 
foreign  commerce  limited  to  the  port  of  Canton.  The  Opium  War  ( i8qo - 
1842)  resulted  in  a  treaty  by  which  China  was  forced  to  give  the  important 
island  of  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain.  In  time,  more  concessions  were  ob¬ 
tained.  Other  nations,  also,  forced  China  to  permit  them  to  trade  and  even  to 
allow  their  citizens  to  live  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  In  1900,  the  Boxers, 
a  secret  Chinese  organization,  rebelled  against  the  foreigners,  but  they  were 
put  down  by  the  armies  of  several  countries.  The  United  States  led  in  main¬ 
taining  an  “open  door ”  policy,  whereby  an  equality  of  business  opportunities 
is  claimed  for  all  nations.  Unrest  in  China  led  to  a  revolution  in  1911  and  the 
next  year  a  republic  was  set  up.  It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  China  was  a 
republic  in  name  only. 
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India  is  still  another  country  that  has  attracted  world-wide  attention  in 
recent  times.  The  British  East  India  Company ,  chartered  in  1600,  laid  the 
foundations  of  British  power  in  India.  While  there  was  rivalry  between  this 
company  and  a  similar  French  company ,  the  Seven  Years  War  decided  that 
England  should  control  India.  Finally,  the  East  India  Company  lost  its  gov¬ 
erning  rights  and  India  became  a  direct  possession  of  the  English  Crown. 
Many  problems,  however,  have  confronted  the  English  government  in  the 
attempt  to  rule  India.  This  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  India  consists 
both  of  annexed  British  territory  and  of  native  states  ruled  by  native  princes. 
There  is  much  opposition  to  British  control. 

As  a  result  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  England  also  received  complete  title 
to  Canada  in  iy6^.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Canadians  are  of  British  ances¬ 
try,  but  much  of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  decidedly  French,  hi  1791  Canada 
was  divided  into  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  now  Ontario  and  Quebec 
respectively.  In  i86y  the  British  Parliament  established  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  by  passing  a  law  which  is  still  the  Constitution  of  Canada. 

During  the  Age  of  Discovery  Australia  was  visited  by  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  sailors.  It  was  not  settled  by  Europeans,  however,  until  some  years 
after  Captain  James  Cook,  an  English  navigator,  laid  claim  to  its  eastern  coast 
in  1770.  The  first  English  settlements  were  made  at  Botany  Bay  in  1788  by 
convicts  who  were  transported  by  the  government.  Colonists  followed,  settling 
along  the  eastern  coast.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  and  1852  led  to  inten¬ 
sive  immigration  and  to  the  development  of  the  country.  The  present  political 
divisions  were  first  formed  as  independent  colonies  and  were  then  joined  in 
a  federation,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  in  19 01.  Australians  are  British 
in  their  institutions,  manners,  and  customs,  and  are  a  loyal  people  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

East  of  Australia  lies  New  Zealand,  consisting  of  two  large  islands  and 
several  smaller  ones.  It  was  little  known  to  Europeans  until  the  visits  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1840  it  was  made  a  separate  English 
colony  and  is  now  one  of  the  dominions  in  the  British  Empire. 

Finally,  we  shall  see  how  Africa  was  explored  and  seized  by  Europeans. 
Although  Egypt,  a  part  of  Africa,  developed  one  of  the  earliest  of  civiliza¬ 
tions,  most  of  the  continent  was  still  unexplored  wilderness  and  jungle  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  shall  study  how  British  dominion  in  Africa  expanded 
from  two  opposite  points— from  Egypt  in  the  northeast,  and  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  “Dark  Continent”  was  almost  entirely  parti¬ 
tioned  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  The 
ultimate  destiny  of  this  great  continent,  now  under  European  control,  is  a 
problem  that  only  time  can  solve. 


UNIT  XII 


WHAT  MEN  WERE  DOING  IN  MANY  DISTANT 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

!•  How  Japan  Became  a  World  Power 


Mount  Fujiyama 


Galloway 


This  highest  peak  in  Japan  is  on  the  island  of  Honshu.  It  rises  12,395  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  once 
a  flaming  volcano,  but  the  last  eruption  took  place  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Snow-capped  and 
serene,  it  has  long  been  an  object  for  pilgrimage. 


The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Japan,  or 
as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  Nippon  (meaning 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun)  ,  is  an  island  em¬ 
pire  lying  east  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
Japan  proper  consists  of  four  large  islands 
and  innumerable  small  ones.  The  islands 


are  of  volcanic  origin  and  among  their 
mountains  are  found  many  extinct  vol¬ 
canoes  as  well  as  many  that  are  still  active. 
The  cities  are  on  the  coastal  plains.  Tokyo, 
the  capital,  is  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
world.  Since  only  one  fifth  of  the  land  of 
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Japan  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  much  dil- 
ficulty  has  been  experienced  in  supporting 
the  rapidly-growing  population.  As  a  result, 
during  recent  times  there  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  population  to  overflow  into 
other  lands. 

Japan  of  Old.  The  early  history  of  Japan 
abounds  in  legends.  Most  of  the  Japanese 
still  believe  that  their  emperors  have  de¬ 
scended  from  the  gods  and  that  they  can 
be  traced  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far  back 
as  660  b.c.  Almost  all  their  history,  however, 
before  a.d.  500  is  legendary,  and  as  late  as 
this  date  the  Japanese  were  a  barbarian 
people.  During  the  sixth  century  Chinese 
civilization  reached  the  islands  by  way  of 
Korea  (now  called  Chosen)  on  the  main¬ 
land.  Chinese  culture  including  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  and  a  system  of  writing  with 
elaborate  characters  found  its  way  into  the 
country.  The  Japanese  made  up  an  alpha¬ 
bet  of  their  own  based  on  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters  and  from  that  time  on  the  story  of 
Japan  is  less  vague,  for  written  records  were 
kept. 

A  feudal  system  of  society  and  govern¬ 
ment,  in  some  ways  similar  to  that  of  me¬ 
dieval  Europe,  grew  up  in  Japan  and  lasted 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  feudal  nobles,  a  warrior  class 
known  as  the  samurai,  gave  their  allegiance 
and  military  aid  to  the  great  feudal  lords, 
while  a  large  agricultural  class  was  re¬ 
quired  to  support  the  nobles.  The  official 
head  of  the  country  was  the  Mikado,  who 
lived  in  seclusion  and  was  venerated  as  an 
offspring  of  the  gods;  but  the  man  who  held 
real  power  rvas  the  Shogun,  the  leader  of 
the  fighting  nobles. 

Europeans  Reach  Japan.  During  the 
Age  of  Discovery  the  Portuguese  pushed 
to  the  East  Indies  by  way  of  the  route 
around  southern  Africa.  By  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  they  had  reached 
Japan  and  were  at  first  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  that  country.  A  lucrative  trade 


developed  between  the  two  peoples.  Other 
foreigners,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  and  Eng¬ 
lishmen  also  visited  the  country  and  were 
warmly  received  by  the  Japanese,  who 
seemed  glad  to  engage  in  trade  with  the 
Europeans. 

The  Japanese  were  not  only  eager  for 
this  trade,  but  were  willing  also  to  listen 
to  Christian  teachers.  Jesuit  missionaries, 
led  by  Francis  Xavier  (1549),  soon  began 
their  work  and  by  1600  there  were  half  a 
million  Japanese  converts  to  Catholicism. 
One  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  nobles  who  required  their  subjects  to 
accept  the  Christian  religion.  In  this  way 
they  strengthened  their  friendship  with  the 
Europeans  and  so  obtained  commercial 
privileges  and  military  aid. 

Japan  Slams  Her  Door  on  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  It  was  not  long  before  some  of  the 
rival  nobles  together  with  jealous  Bud¬ 
dhist  priests  began  to  oppose  the  activities 
of  the  Europeans  in  Japan,  especially  the 
work  of  the  Christian  missionaries.  The 
Shogun,  fearing  that  the  foreigners  would 
become  strong  and  menace  his  government, 
ordered  Christianity  suppressed.  In  1614 
all  foreign  priests  were  commanded  to  leave 
the  country  and  converts  were  ordered  to 
renounce  their  new  faith.  The  missionaries 
and  many  native  Christians  refused  to  obey 
and  in  1638  they  rose  in  revolt,  only  to  be 
cruelly  exterminated.  Thus  perished  the 
Japanese  Christianity  of  that  age! 

At  the  same  time  that  Christianity  was 
being  destroyed,  foreign  merchants  were 
also  expelled.  After  1638  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  maintained  a  rigid  policy  of  isola¬ 
tion.  No  Japanese  vessel  could  go  to  other 
lands,  no  foreign  vessels  could  stop  at  Japa¬ 
nese  ports,  and  people  were  forbidden  even 
to  send  a  letter  abroad.  The  doors  of  Japan 
were  closed  to  the  world.  There  was  only 
one  exception.  A  few  Dutchmen  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain,  but  they  were  confined  tc 
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The  Landing  of  Commodore  Perry’s  Expedition  in  Japan 


On  July  14,  1853,  Commodore  Perry  delivered  President  Fillmore’s  letter  to  the  Japanese.  A  stalwart 
boatswain’s  mate  was  selected  to  bear  the  broad  pennant  of  the  Commodore,  supported  by  two  Negro 
seamen  fully  armed.  They  were  followed  by  two  sailor  boys  carrying  boxes  wrapped  in  scarlet  cloth 
containing  the  President’s  letter  and  Perry’s  credentials.  Then  came  the  Commodore  with  his  staff  and 
escort  of  officers.  Perry  announced  that  he  would  be  back  within  a  year  for  his  reply. 


a  small  island  and  their  activities  were 
closely  supervised.  For  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  Japan  remained  isolated  and  knew 
little  of  what  was  groins;  on  in  the  outside 
world. 

The  United  States  Reopens  Japan’s 
Closed  Door.  The  great  nations  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world,  especially  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  were  dissatisfied  with 
Japan’s  policy.  Many  times  these  nations 
tried  to  get  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Japanese,  but  without  result.  The  country 
remained  a  hermit  among  the  nations. 

Following  the  opening  of  China  to  com¬ 
merce  in  the  1840’s,  American  vessels  on 
their  way  to  China  found  it  impossible  to 
get  needed  supplies  from  Japan.  American 
sailors,  especially  those  engaged  in  whal¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific,  who  were  shipwrecked 
on  the  Japanese  coast  were  badly  treated; 
they  were  sometimes  killed.  As  a  result, 


President  Fillmore  sent  Commodore  Perry 
to  Japan  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
emperor  asking  that  a  treaty  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations.  In  the  summer  of 
1853  Perry  with  four  American  war  vessels 
arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo  (now  Tokyo) . 
The  Japanese  requested  the  Americans  to 
deliver  their  message  through  the  Dutch  on 
the  small  Japanese  island.  Perry  refused 
and  after  presenting  his  demands  to  the 
Shogun,  who  was  the  actual  ruler  of  Japan, 
announced  that  he  would  return  in  a  year 
for  a  reply. 

The  Shogun  sent  copies  of  the  President’s 
letter  to  all  the  nobles.  In  their  replies  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  opposed  to  mak¬ 
ing  any  treaty  with  the  United  States.  1  hey 
began  to  make  preparations  for  attacking 
the  Americans.  But  when  Perry  returned 
in  1854  there  were  ten  warships  in  his  fleet. 
Noting;  the  lame  sains  on  these  vessels,  the 
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Japanese  did  not  attack,  but  instead  looked 
with  keen  interest  at  the  wonderful  pres¬ 
ents  Perry  had  given  them.  The  gifts  in¬ 
cluded  a  miniature  steam  railroad  engine 
with  a  car  and  circular  track,  a  telegraph 
instrument  and  wires,  a  telescope,  clocks, 
rifles,  and  other  articles  of  American  manu¬ 
facture. 

Realizing  their  own  weakness  and  also 
the  advantages  that  western  civilization 
would  bring  them,  the  Japanese  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  a  treaty  with  the  LTnitecI  States 
(1854) .  Certain  trading  privileges  in  a  few 
ports  were  granted  and  Japan  promised  to 
treat  humanely  any  of  our  sailors  who 
might  be  shipwrecked  in  their  waters.  Sev¬ 
eral  European  nations  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  and  obtained  simi¬ 
lar  privileges.  Soon  other  “treaty  ports’’ 
were  opened  and  foreigners  were  permitted 
to  live  in  them  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  consuls. 

The  treaties  produced  a  great  commo¬ 
tion  in  Japan.  To  the  nation  at  large  the 
opening  of  the  country  by  the  Shogunate 
government  appeared  to  be  an  act  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  confided  to 
it  by  the  Imperial  House.  Hence  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  emperor  to  authority  became 
the  rallying  cry  of  political  agitators,  and 
led  to  the  last  of  the  Shoguns  resigning  the 
post  of  generalissimo  of  the  empire  in 
1868.  Yedo  was  recognized  as  the  capital  of 
the  remodeled  government,  but  its  name 
was  changed  to  Tokyo.  Thenceforth  the 
emperor  himself  ruled,  and  the  Japanese 
court  emerged  from  the  seclusion  which  it 
had  maintained  for  centuries. 

The  New  Japan.  Within  three  genera¬ 
tions,  Japan  was  transformed  from  a  medi¬ 
eval  country  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  ability  of  the  Japanese 
to  learn  quickly  from  others  and  to  adapt 
such  learning  to  conditions  in  their  own 
country. 


After  1867  the  great  feudal  lords  stm 
rendered  their  fiefs.  In  1871  the  emperor 
abolished  feudalism  outright  and  in  time 
created  a  new  nobility.  Instead  of  the  old 
feudal  armies,  a  new  national  army,  based 
on  compulsory  military  training,  was  es¬ 
tablished.  In  1889  a  constitution  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  parliamentary  government 
was  established.  A  new  system  of  laws  was 
adopted  and  a  system  of  courts  set  up.  A 
national  school  system  was  created  with  the 
aid  of  educators  from  the  United  States. 
Foreign  languages,  especially  English,  were 
studied  by  many  Japanese  students.  Partly 
under  the  direction  of  the  government  and 
partly  through  private  initiative,  an  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  was  brought  about,  usher¬ 
ing  in  the  modern  age  of  machinery  and 
big  business. 

Japan  a  Mixture  of  the  Old  and  the 
New.  While  the  Japanese  introduced  West¬ 
ern  civilization  to  a  great  extent,  the  spirit 
of  old  Japan  was  not  forgotten.  Many  an¬ 
cient  customs  still  prevailed.  The  emperor 
was  still  worshipped  by  large  numbers  as 
the  Son  of  Heaven.  About  one  third  of  the 
Japanese  were  Shintoists.  The  rest  were 
Buddhists.  Shintoism  consists  chiefly  in 
the  reverence  shown  to  the  spirits  of  im¬ 
perial  ancestors  and  historical  personages, 
and  to  some  deities  of  nature.  It  is  largely 
ceremonial. 

The  government,  also,  was  largely  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  autocratic,  although  some 
forms  of  democracy  were  used.  The  law  of 
1925  extended  the  suffrage  to  almost  all 
men  over  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

How  the  Chino- Japanese  War  Brought 
Japan  to  the  Attention  of  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers.  While  Japan  was  modernizing  herself 
and  building  up  her  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  power,  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
considered  her  of  little  consequence.  But 
her  war  with  China  (1894-1895)  showed 
the  world  her  strength.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  war  was  the  question  of  the  control  of 
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The  Jap  in  the  China  Shop 


This  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch  on  April  27, 
1895,  ten  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed  which 
ended  the  Chino-Japanese  War.  The  cartoonist 
directs  attention  to  certain  clauses  in  the  treaty 
which  gave  Japan  many  advantages. 

Korea  oil  the  mainland.  Japan  decisively 
defeated  China,  destroying  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  Chinese  navy.  As  a  result  China  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  independence  of  Korea;  it 
ceded  to  Japan  the  island  of  Formosa,  and 
agreed  to  pay  a  large  indemnity. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  Increases  the 
Prestige  of  Japan.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  Russia,  which  by  this 
time  had  built  up  a  great  empire,  began  to 
look  longingly  toward  Manchuria  and 
Korea.  If  Russia  controlled  Manchuria,  the 
economic  expansion  of  Japan  would  be 
threatened  there  as  well  as  in  Korea.  As  a 
result  of  the  menace  of  the  “Russian  bear,” 
Japan  declared  war  in  1904.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  war  included  the  siege 
and  capture  by  the  Japanese  of  Port  Arthur, 
the  leased  Russian  territory  in  China,  the 
Japanese  victory  at  the  battle  of  Mukden, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet.  In 
1905,  although  Japan  had  been  victorious, 
both  sides  were  exhausted.  Both  accepted 
the  intervention  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  a  peace  was  brought  about  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Japan  re¬ 
ceived  a  foothold  on  the  mainland  at  Port 
Arthur,  a  recognized  interest  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  and  the  right  to  be  consulted 


Three  Lions 


Japanese  schoolboys  bowing  before  the  bridge 
connecting  the  Imperial  Palace  and  the  public 
park  in  Tokyo.  Nobody  but  the  emperor  and  his 
suite  are  allowed  to  cross  this  heavily  guarded 
bridge. 

among  the  powers  in  important  matters 
concerning  the  Far  East. 

The  Ambitions  of  Japan.  While  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  increased  the  prestige 
of  Japan,  that  country  soon  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  over-ambitious.  Several 
incidents  illustrated  this  clearly.  In  1910 
Korea  was  formally  annexed  as  a  Japanese 
province  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Chosen.  Japan,  also,  competed  with  Eng¬ 
land,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  for 
spheres  of  influence  in  China. 

In  1914,  when  the  First  World  War  broke 
out,  Japan  sided  with  the  Allies  and  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Germany.  As  a  result  of 
the  conflict  all  German  rights  in  China 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Japan.  In  addition, 
she  secured  control  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  formerly  belonging  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  Japanese  Empire.  As  a  result  of  the 
aggressiveness  of  her  people,  Japan  became 
an  empire  and  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world.  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  phases  of  Western  culture.  The 
introduction  of  the  factory  system  together 
with  modern  means  of  communication  and 
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transportation  has  resulted  in  the  necessity 
of  securing  new  markets  where  raw  mate¬ 
rials  can  be  obtained  and  where  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  can  be  sold.  The  rapid  increase 
in  population  has  also  sent  large  numbers 
of  her  population  into  other  lands,  such  as 
Formosa,  Chosen,  and  Manchukuo  which 
were  made  parts  of  the  empire,  and  also 
into  China  itself. 

It  is  now  realized  that,  after  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  First  World  War,  the  Japanese 
military  leaders  definitely  decided  to  make 
their  empire  supreme  in  the  Far  East.  They 
had  now  developed  the  ambitions  and  the 
weapons  of  the  imperialistic  Western 
powers,  and  felt  that  they  cordd  beat  them 
at  their  own  game.  They  adopted  a  slogan 
of  “Asia  for  the  Asiatics,”  which  really 
meant  Asia  for  the  Japanese.  Wherever 


their  citizens  went,  they  became  agents  for 
this  aggressive  program.  If  Japan  could 
conquer  China,  and  perhaps  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  well, 
their  wealth  and  power  would  know  no 
bounds. 

Japanese  demands  made  on  China  after 
the  First  World  War— the  Japanese  “four¬ 
teen  points”— clearly  indicated  a  desire  to 
control  that  vast  country  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  Forced  to  withdraw  these,  the 
Japanese  later  seized  the  northern  Chinese 
province  of  Manchuria  (Manchukuo) ,  and 
finally  invaded  China  proper.  Some  liberal 
civilians  in  Japan  opposed  this  ruthless  at¬ 
tack,  but  the  war  lords  and  militarists  over¬ 
came  all  opposition  at  home.  This  second 
war  with  China  finally  merged  into  the 
Second  World  War. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Account  for  the  expansion  of  Japan. 

2.  Describe  the  first  attempts  of  Europeans 
to  “open”  Japan.  To  what  extent  were  they 
successful?  Why  did  they  finally  fail? 

3.  How  did  the  United  States  force  Japan  to 
open  her  doors?  Was  the  United  States  justi¬ 
fied  in  doing  so?  Give  reasons. 

4.  Explain  how  Japan  emerged  from  feu¬ 
dalism  and  became  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
powers  in  less  than  a  century. 

5.  What  wars  brought  Japan  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  great  powers?  Why? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that: 
“Japan  is  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new”? 

7.  Cite  events  to  illustrate  the  ambitions  of 
Japan  during  recent  years.  What  was  meant 
by  the  slogan  “Asia  for  the  Asiatics”? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Nippon 

samurai 

Mikado 

Shogun 

lucrative 

Manchuria 

generalissimo 


Commodore  Perry 
treaty  ports 
promulgate 
Tokyo 
Shintoism 
Francis  Xavier 
Russo-Japanese  War 


Chino-  (Sino-)  Japanese  War 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Principal  features  of  Japanese 
civilization  prior  to  1853. 

2.  Main  changes  in  Japan  from  1854  to 
1920. 

3.  Compare  the  reasons  for  the  breakdown 
of  feudalism  in  Europe  and  in  Japan. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Inhabitants  of  Asia  dislike  the 
name  “Asiatics”  and  prefer  “Asians.” 

2.  Modern  Japan  is  a  “mixture  of  the  old 
and  the  new.”  (But  isn’t  that  true  of  any 
country?) 

Biography.  Francis  Xavier. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  “Education  in  Japan,”  or 
“Home  Life  in  Japan.” 

2.  Conditions  of  life  in  feudal  Japan. 

3.  Japan’s  population  problem. 

Cartoons.  1.  Commodore  Perry  “opens  up” 
Japan. 

2.  Japan  casts  out  feudalism. 

3.  Emperor  casts  down  the  Shogun. 

4.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  peacemaker  (1905). 

5.  The  Cross  in  Japan  (about  1600) . 

6.  For  a  Tokyo  paper:  “Asia  for  the 
Asians.” 

Debate.  Resolved:  That  the  United  States  was 
right  in  forcing  Japan  to  open  her  doors  to  the 
world. 
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Things  to  Write.  1.  A  pro  or  con  editorial 
on  Japan’s  ambitions  as  a  world  power.  (See 
K.  K.  Kawakami,  Japan  in  World  Politics.) 

2.  The  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
that  might  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 
boys  carrying  the  President’s  letter  (see  pic¬ 
ture,  page  443) . 

Map  Talks.  1.  Principal  geographical  facts 
and  features  of  Japan.  (Note  how  Japan 
parallels  England  in  location  near  a  conti¬ 
nent.) 

2.  Japanese  gains  from  her  wars  with  China 
and  Russia. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Principal  Japanese  devel¬ 
opments  from  about  500  to  1500. 

2.  Shinto  beliefs  and  practices. 


CHINA  WERE  OPENED 

Chalk  Talk.  The  notable  events  in  Japanese 
history  at  the  following  dates  and  what  was 
then  going  on  in  the  western  world:  550;  1549; 
1638;  1853;  1867;  1889;  1905. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  M.  C.  Ayrton,  Child-life  in  Japan 
and  Japanese  Child  Stories;  J.  Finnemore, 
Japan;  C.  Morris,  Historical  Tales:  Japan  and 
China;  R.  Van  Bergen,  Story  of  Japan. 
Historical  Fiction.  R.  Gaines,  Treasure  Floioer, 
a  Child  of  Japan;  Gensai  Murai,  Kibun 
Daizin;  L.  F.  Perkins,  Japanese  Twins;  D. 
Rowe,  Begging  Deer;  E.  I.  Sugimoto  and 
N.  V.  Austen,  With  Taro  and  Hana  in  Japan. 


2.  How  the  Doors  of  China  Were  Opened 


China,  an  Ancient  Civilization.  We  have 
seen  that  the  story  of  China  reaches  back  to 
the  time  of  the  first  civilizations,  although 
we  know  little  about  that  early  culture 
(p.  47)  .  We  do  know  that  when  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  were  creating  early  empires, 
China  was  doing  the  same.  While  today  we 
think  of  China  as  a  backward  country  when 
compared  with  the  great  industrial  nations 
of  the  world,  the  Chinese  can  look  back 
with  pride  to  a  far  older  civilization  than 
our  own. 

Before  1000  b.c.  a  fairly  unified  empire 
existed.  Quite  early  a  system  of  writing  was 
worked  out,  and  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
was  achieved  in  printing,  architecture,  and 
carving.  Their  philosopher,  Confucius,  as 
early  as  500  b.c.,  taught  high  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  great  Chinese  wall,  built  to 
keep  out  savage  tribes,  was  completed  in 
the  third  century  b.c.  A  system  of  rigid  ex¬ 
aminations,  based  chiefly  on  the  works  of 
Confucius,  was  adopted  in  order  to  select 
officials  for  the  government.  Paper  was 
made  before  the  time  Caesar  ruled  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  and  printing  was  in  use  500 
years  earlier  than  in  Europe.  1  he  Chinese 


Early  Paper  Money 

Issued  in  China  over  500  years  ago.  It  was  printed 
on  mulberry-bark  paper. 
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had  indeed  accomplished  much  before  the 
modern  European  nations  were  formed. 

Western  Culture  Reaches  China.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Age  of  Discovery,  Portuguese  sea¬ 
men  readied  China  in  1517.  Other  traders 
quickly  followed  them— Portuguese,  Span¬ 
ish,  Dutch,  and  English.  At  the  same  time 
as  in  Japan,  Jesuit  missionaries  carried  the 
Catholic  faith  and  extended  it  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  But  as  time  went  on  for¬ 
eigners  became  less  and  less  welcome.  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  placed  under  a  ban,  although  it 
was  not  fully  stamped  out.  Foreign  com¬ 
merce  was  limited  to  the  single  port  of 
Canton,  where  it  consisted  largely  of  the 
tea  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  British  East 
India  Company. 

How  China  Was  Forced  to  Open  Up  Her 
Doors.  As  long  as  English  commerce  was 
conducted  through  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  there  was  little  serious  trouble,  be¬ 
cause  the  Chinese  looked  upon  it  as  a  group 
of  private  merchants  with  whom  no  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  were  necessary.  But  in  1834 
the  British  government  took  the  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade  from  the  East  India 
Company  and  appointed  a  Commissioner 
to  represent  British  merchants  in  that 
country.  Attempts  were  made  to  secure 
more  commercial  advantages.  Immediately 
misunderstandings  arose.  A  serious  cause 
of  disagreement  developed  over  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  opium  from  British  India.  The 
Chinese  government  did  not  want  to  see  its 
people  become  addicts  to  the  terrible 
opium  habit  and  issued  proclamations  for¬ 
bidding  its  importation.  The  British  con¬ 
tinued  to  bring  in  the  drug,  and  as  a  result 
Chinese  officials  in  1839  seized  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it.  England  declared  war.  The  con¬ 
flict,  generally  known  as  the  Opium  War 
(1840-1842) ,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Chinese. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  which  brought 
the  struggle  to  an  end,  China  was  forced  to 
give  to  Great  Britain  the  small  island  of 


Hong  Kong,  today  a  place  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  and  strategic  importance.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  also  were  granted  the  right  to  trade 
freely  at  Shanghai  and  at  three  other  Chi¬ 
nese  ports  and  were  given  a  large  indemnity 
in  money.  Other  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  demanded  and  received  simi 
lar  rights  of  trading  at  certain  ports. 

A  second  war  was  fought  with  China 
(1857-1860)  in  which  England  and  France 
joined  against  that  country.  It  resulted  from 
an  insult  to  the  British  flag  on  the  high  seas 
and  the  murder  of  a  French  missionary. 
This  war  yielded  additional  privileges  for 
foreigners.  The  Chinese  notv  agreed  to  open 
five  more  treaty  ports.  Foreign  nations  were 
allowed  to  maintain  diplomats  at  Peking 
(Peiping)  .  Missionaries  were  permitted  to 
live,  work,  and  own  property  in  all  parts  of 
China,  although  other  foreigners  could  not 
hold  property  outside  the  treaty  ports. 

China’s  Long-lived  Empress.  About  this 
time,  while  western  powers  were  assail¬ 
ing  China,  a  strong-willed  woman,  Tzu  Hsi, 
became  empress  dowager.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  her  husband  died  and  she  ruled 
the  empire  for  almost  half  a  century 
(1861-1908)  .  She  chose  able  officials  and  in 
many  ways  was  a  wise  ruler.  During  her 
reign,  however,  while  foreign  influences 
were  multiplying  in  China,  Japan  and 
China  went  to  war  over  conflicting  policies 
in  Korea  (1894-1895),  and  China  was 
badly  defeated  (see  p.  444)  .  In  1898  Rus¬ 
sia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
forced  further  concessions  through  lease- 
holds  on  ports  of  strategic  importance.  As  a 
result  many  native  leaders  advocated  the 
modernizing  qf  China,  lest  continuing  old- 
fashionecl  ways  might  lead  to  a  complete 
partitioning  of  the  country  among  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

An  Uprising  against  the  Foreigners.  The 
Chinese  did  not  like  the  invasion  of  their 
rights,  but  could  do  nothing  to  stop  it. 
However,  in  1900,  a  secret  organization  of 
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Tzu  Hsi,  Empress  Dowager  of  China 

The  last  strong  Manchu  ruler.  She  was  a  power 
in  China  for  almost  half  a  century,  but  she  could 
not  prevent  the  encroachments  of  foreign  nations 
or  the  beginning  of  government  reforms. 


to  carve  out  more  territory,  and  to  secure 
concessions  and  spheres  of  influence.  But 
against  such  encroachments  the  United 
States  vigorously  protested,  even  as  it  had 
before  the  uprising,  and  was  somewhat  suc¬ 
cessful  in  maintaining  an  “open  door’’  pol¬ 
icy.  By  this  is  meant  an  equality  of  business 
opportunities  in  China  for  all  nations.  The 
leading  powers  gave  their  assent  to  this 
principle.  It  was  seriously  threatened,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Manchuria  before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  again  during  the  First 
World  War  when  Japan  attempted  to  make 
China  a  vassal  state.  At  the  Washington 
Arms  Conference,  1921-1922,  the  powers 
once  again  agreed  to  observe  the  “open 
door”  policy  in  China. 

China  a  Republic.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  there  was  much  po¬ 
litical  unrest  which  resulted  in  a  demand 
for  constitutional  reform  and  complete 
representative  government.  The  more 
extreme  reformers  preached  revolution 


men  chiefly  from  the  lower  classes  became 
active.  They  were  known  as  Boxers,  the 
name  bein^  derived  from  a  translation  of 
their  Chinese  name,  “The  Fist  of  Right¬ 
eous  Harmony.”  The  Boxers  made  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  expel  the  “foreign  devils,” 
as  they  called  foreigners.  This  led  to  the 
invasion  of  China  by  an  international  army 
of  Japanese,  Russians,  British,  Americans, 
French,  and  Germans.  Many  foreigners  and 
native  Christians  were  killed  and  much 
property  was  destroyed  before  the  Boxers 
were  suppressed.  The  Chinese  government 
was  blamed  for  not  attempting  to  put  down 
the  movement  and  was  forced  to  pay  a 
huge  indemnity. 

The  uprising  offered  foreigners  an  excuse 


Underwood  Sr  Underwood 


Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
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Shanghai,  China 


Courtesy  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships 


Street  scene  in  the  Native  Quarter. 


against  the  reigning  Manchu  dynasty.  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen  (1866-1925) ,  an  educated  and 
widely-traveled  patriot,  led  the  nationalist 
party.  A  revolution  took  place  in  1911  and 
a  republic  was  set  up  the  next  year.  It  soon 
became  evident,  however,  that  China  was  a 
republic  in  name  only  and  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  an  absolute  ruler. 

The  government,  located  during  the  first 
years  of  the  republic  at  Peking  (Peiping)  , 
was  opposed  by  strong  factions,  especially 
by  groups  in  South  China.  Attempts  were 
made  to  revise  the  constitution,  but  con¬ 
flicting  ambitions  and  the  jealousies  of 
powerful  military  leaders  defeated  all  ef¬ 
forts. 

During  the  First  World  War  Dr.  Sun 


Yat-sen  established  an  independent  govern¬ 
ment  in  southern  China,  which  was  finally 
united  with  the  government  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though 
this  government  might  be  able  to  modern¬ 
ize  a  united  country.  Real  progress  was 
made  in  introducing  industries  and  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  education  of  the  people.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  military  leaders  attempted  to 
establish  dictatorships  in  some  of  the  prov¬ 
inces.  But  the  central  government  was 
gradually  extending  its  authority  over  the 
whole  country  when  its  work  of  internal 
reform  was  interrupted.  In  the  decade  of 
the  1930’s,  the  Chinese  government  was 
forced  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  a  defense 
against  the  invading  Japanese. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Summarize  the  early  achievements  of 
Chinese  civilization. 

2.  When  did  the  first  Europeans  reach 
China?  For  what  reasons? 

3.  What  was  the  Opium  War?  What  were 
the  results  of  that  war? 

4.  Discuss  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  its  re¬ 
sults. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  “open  door”  policy 
in  China?  What  part  has  the  United  States 
played  in  maintaining  this  policy? 

6.  Show  how  and  why  China  became  a  re¬ 
public. 

7.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  China? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Opium  War 
Hong  Kong 
Shanghai 
Peking  (Peiping) 
leasehold 

Open 


Sun  Yat-sen 
Tsu  Hsi 

empress  dowager 
Boxer  Rebellion 
sphere  of  influence 
>r  Policy 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Compare  Western  penetration 
of  China  and  of  Japan. 

2.  Reasons  why  China,  ever  since  the  death 
of  Tsu  Hsi,  has  suffered  unrest  and  wars. 

3.  Principal  events  and  changes  in  China 
during  the  reign  of  Tsu  Hsi,  and  why  they 
mark  a  major  revolution. 

4.  In  view  of  the  desire  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  retain  their  empires  was  it  wise  policy 
to  “open  up”  Japan  and  China? 

Puzzlers.  1.  China  overthrew  her  monarchy 
while  Japan  kept  hers. 

2.  The  Chinese  Republic  has  brought  the 
people  neither  peace,  prosperity,  security,  nor 
contentment.  (Why,  then,  the  change  from 
the  monarchy?) 

Library  Reports.  1.  What  Britain  has  done  for 
Hong  Kong  and  what  Hong  Kong  has  meant 
to  Britain. 

2.  Widespread  influence  of  Chinese  culture. 

3.  The  Boxer  Rebellion. 


Book  Reviews.  R.  Van  Bergen,  Story  of  China ; 
A.  S.  Roe,  Stories  from  Chinese  History; 
M.  H.  Davis  and  Chow-Leung,  Chinese  Fables 
and  Folk  Stories;  R.  Doone,  Red  Beards  of  the 
Yellow  River. 

Biography.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

Map  Talks.  1.  European  scramble  for  Chinese 
territories.  (See  K.  S.  Latourette,  Development 
of  China.) 

2.  Size,  peoples,  and  geographical  features  of 
China. 

3.  Deep  sectional  differences  in  China  (in 
language,  customs,  economic  interests,  etc.) . 
Cartoons.  1.  Chinese  cartoon  of  1842  showing 
England  enslaving  China  to  opium. 

2.  A  Boxer  view  of  the  “foreign  devils.” 

3.  China’s  “open  door.” 

4.  A  follower  of  Sun  Yat-sen  hails  the  rising 
of  the  new  republic  and  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
monarchy. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Life  in  China.  (See  F.  F. 
Bunker,  China  and  Japan.) 

2.  The  Open-Door  Policy.  (See  T.  Dennett, 
Americans  in  Eastern  Asia.) 

3.  Inventions  that  China  gave  the  world. 

4.  Political  conditions  in  China,  191 1-1914; 
economic  conditions. 

READING  LIST 

H.  A.  Franck,  China;  C.  Morris,  Historical 
Tales:  Japan  and  China;  A.  S.  Roe,  Stories 
from  Chinese  History;  Elizabeth  Seeger,  The 
Pageant  of  Chinese  History;  R.  Van  Bergen, 
Story  of  China. 

Advanced.  H.  H.  Gowen  and  J.  W.  Hall,  Out¬ 
line  History  of  China;  P.  Hutchinson,  What 
and  Why  in  China ;  K.  S.  Latourette,  Develop¬ 
ment  of  China;  O.  and  L.  Lattimore,  The 
Making  of  Modern  China. 

Historical  Fiction.  A.  B.  Chrisman,  Shen  of 
the  Sea  and,  The  Wind  That  Wouldn’t  Blow ; 
M.  H.  Davis  and  Chow-Leung,  Chinese  Fables 
and  Folk  Stories;  R.  Doone,  Red  Beards  of 
the  Yellow  River;  I).  Rowe,  Moon’s  Birthday 
and  Other  Stories  of  Chinese  Children  and, 
Rabbit  Lantern  and  Other  Stories  of  Chinese 
Children. 
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3.  How  India  Entered  the  Modern  World 


India  a  Much  Invaded  Country.  The 

story  of  India  during  the  last  two  thousand 
years  is  largely  a  narrative  of  invasions  by 
foreign  peoples,  including  Turks,  Huns, 
and  Arabs.  Gradually,  after  several  of  these 
incursions,  Mohammedan  power  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  northern  India  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Ganges,  and  in  time  spread  over  much 
of  the  remaining  territory.  Late  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  Tamerlane,  a  great 
Mongol  leader  from  the  North,  made  him¬ 
self  ruler  of  all  Central  Asia  and  extended 
his  power  from  the  Great  Wall  of  China  to 
Moscow.  After  subduing  the  northern  part 
of  India  and  proclaiming  himself  emperor 
of  that  territory,  he  swept  over  the  West  as 
far  as  Constantinople.  Tamerlane  was  fa¬ 
natical  in  his  devotion  to  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  but  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  war¬ 


riors.  After  his  death  his  empire  soon  dis¬ 
integrated,  although  a  large  number  of  his 
people  remained  in  India.1 

The  Mongol  Empire.  A  little  more  than 
a  century  later,  Sultan  Baber,  a  descendant 
of  Tamerlane,  invaded  India  and  estab¬ 
lished  there  what  is  known  in  history  as 
the  Mongol  (Mogul)  Empire.  This  empire 
besran  to  decline  after  the  death  of  one  of 

o 

its  great  rulers  in  1707,  although  it  lasted 
in  name  until  1857.  The  empire  which  had 
been  held  together  fairly  firmly  under  the 
earlier  Mongols  finally  disintegrated.  The 
viceroys  under  the  weaker  emperors  de- 

1  The  most  important  religion  in  India  is  Brahman¬ 
ism,  which  is  the  faith  of  more  than  200,000,000  of  the 
inhabitants.  Mohammedanism  comes  next,  for  there 
are  75,000.000  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Of  other  faiths. 
Buddhism  with  12,000,000  adherents  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant. 


HOW  INDIA  ENTERED 

dared  themselves  independent,  and  India 
once  again  became  nothing  more  than  a 
large  number  of  petty  states. 

Europeans  in  India.  The  breaking  up  of 
the  Mongol  Empire  offered  a  good  opening 
to  the  European  nations  which  had  been 
attempting  to  secure  portions  of  India  since 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  early  as 
1498  Vasco  Da  Gama,  sailing  under  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  flag,  reached  India  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  this  time  on 
Portuguese  ships  sailed  by  this  route  to 
India  and  to  the  East  Indian  Islands,  re¬ 
turning  with  spices,  silks,  pearls,  corals,  and 
other  valued  products.  The  Portuguese  did 
not  conquer  and  colonize  much  of  these 
eastern  lands,  but  put  their  energies  into 
securing  the  trade  in  East  Indian  goods 
which  were  so  much  sought  after  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  British  East  India  Company.  The 

East  India  Company,  which  began  its  re¬ 
markable  career  in  1600,  formed  com¬ 
mercial  settlements  in  India.  It  cap¬ 
tured  several  ports  including  Bombay.  It 
established  a  trading  post  at  Madras,  and 
after  a  successful  war  against  the  Mongol 
Empire  (1686-1690)  it  built  Calcutta, 
which  became  the  capital  of  English  pos¬ 
sessions  in  India.  In  1602,  the  Dutch  had 
organized  a  similar  company  and  during 
the  seventeenth  century  it  took  away  most 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  and  trade  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  For  a  time  the  English 
and  Dutch  joined  hands  in  attacking  the 
Portuguese  posts,  but,  quarreling  over  the 
spoils,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  eastern  re¬ 
gions— England  promising  to  confine  her 
commercial  enterprises  to  India,  while  the 
Dutch  exploited  the  possibilities  of  the 
islands  of  the  East. 

Rivalry  between  the  English  and 
French.  At  the  time  the  British  East  India 
Company  was  beginning  its  enterprises, 
France  also  chartered  a  company  to  trade 
with  India.  From  the  beginning  there  was 
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Gendreau 


The  Taj  Mahal 

This  masterpiece  of  architecture  was  built  at 
Agra,  India,  by  the  Mongol  Emperor  Shah  Jahan 
as  a  burial  place  for  his  favorite  wife.  Hindu  work¬ 
men  labored  from  1631  to  1645  to  build  it. 

rivalry  between  the  English  and  the  French 
companies,  although  the  first  real  fighting 
did  not  occur  until  1746,  when  the  English 
lost  Madras  for  a  short  time.  At  the  end  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756-1763)  Eng¬ 
land  was  completely  victorious.  While  the 
French  East  India  Company  was  permitted 
to  retain  five  trading  posts  in  India,  it 
coidd  no  longer  interfere  in  any  way  with 
native  wars  or  politics.  Thus  the  English 
company  secured  the  control  of  trade  and 
was  left  free  to  become  the  master  of  India 
by  extending  its  political  influence  among 
the  native  princes. 

Laying  the  Foundations  of  the  British 
Empire.  At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  the  British  did  not  control  any  large 
amount  of  territory  in  India.  Their  pos¬ 
sessions  consisted  of  Bengal,  including  Cal¬ 
cutta;  Madras,  together  with  a  few  strips 
along  the  eastern  coast;  and  the  fortified 
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port  of  Bombay  on  the  west.  Robert  Clive, 
an  employee  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Plassey  (p. 
319),  was  the  real  creator  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India  and  worked  out  the  policy 
by  which  English,  possessions  were  ex¬ 
tended.  He  aided  and  paid  outward  respect 
to  the  Great  Mogul  and  posed  as  the  friend 
of  native  princes  who  would  do  the  same. 
In  this  way  he  obtained  many  favors  for 
himself  and  for  the  East  India  Company. 
Aided  by  treaties  made  with  the  local 
princes  or  with  the  emperor,  he  brought 
many  provinces  under  British  control.  In 
these  provinces  British  officials  levied  the 
taxes,  commanded  the  army,  and  ruled  the 
people. 

The  East  India  Company  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government.  The  East  India  Company 
had  become  not  only  a  great  commercial 


power  but  also  the  ruler  of  much  territory. 
The  British  government  soon  decided  that 
the  company  held  too  much  power  and  in 
1773  Parliament  passed  a  law  providing 
that  there  should  be  a  governor-general  for 
its  Indian  provinces,  and  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  officials  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  king.  Thus  formal  recognition  was 
given  the  provinces  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  not  solely  as  possessions  of  a 
trading  company. 

In  1774  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Clive  as  agent  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  made  the  first  governor- 
general  of  the  English  possessions  in  India. 
During  his  administration  he  defended  and 
enlarged  British  territory  in  India  and  se¬ 
cured  large  profits  for  his  company  and  for 
himself.  After  some  years  reports  began  to 
reach  England  of  graft  in  the  administra- 


Three  Lions 


Elephant  Power  in  India 


For  centuries  elephants  have  been  used  in  India  to  carry  passengers  in  commodious  canopied 
seats  on  their  backs,  to  lift  great  weights,  and  to  carry  heavy  loads.  This  illustration  shows  an  ele¬ 
phant  helping  to  clear  the  way  for  the  construction  of  a  new  airport  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  a 
British  colony  at  the  southeastern  tip  of  India. 


tion  of  the  government  and  of  ill-treatment 
of  the  natives  by  company  officials.  So  Par¬ 
liament  passed  a  law  in  1784  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  royal  board  to  supervise  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  company,  and 
Hastings  was  recalled  to  England  to  an¬ 
swer  charges  of  misrule.  His  successor  as 
governor-general  was  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
was  more  successful  in  India  than  he  had 
been  at  Yorktown  during  the  American 
Revolution. 

British  Control  in  India.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  much  of 
India  was  dominated,  if  not  actually  gov¬ 
erned,  by  the  British.  The  Mongol  Empire 
was  now  only  a  shadow,  and  the  emperor 
was  but  a  weakling,  anxious  to  please  the 
British,  who  permitted  him  to  retain  a  show 


of  majesty.  Most  of  the  native  princes  stood 
in  awe  of  their  British  rulers  or  were  bribed 
to  be  loyal  to  them.  Thus  through  com¬ 
merce,  trade,  possessions,  and  military 
power  the  British  controlled  all  the  land. 
The  inhabitants  had  to  submit  to  the  alien 
sway. 

A  Rebellion  in  India.  In  1857,  just  one 
hundred  years  after  Clive  had  won  his  great 
victory  at  Plassey,  a  native  regiment  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  soon  the  revolt  against  Brit¬ 
ish  rule  spread  through  all  of  northern 
India.  This  was  the  famous  Sepoy  Mutiny, 
characterized  by  frightful  deeds  on  the  part 
of  the  natives.  The  very  existence  of  British 
power  in  India  was  endangered.  Only  after 
a  year  of  hard  fighting,  and  with  the  aid  of 
loyal  native  troops,  were  the  rebels  subdued. 
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Frightful  vengeance  marked  the  restoration 
of  British  rule.  As  a  result  of  the  uprising, 
the  East  India  Company  lost  all  its  govern¬ 
ing  rights.  India  became  a  direct  possession 
of  the  Crown  (1858).  The  empire  was 
consolidated  by  the  viceroys  who  followed, 
and  in  1877  Queen  Victoria  of  England 
was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

British  Government  in  India.  The  gov- 
eminent  of  India  is  vested  in  the  British 
Crown  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 


Secretary  of  State  for  India  who,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cabinet  in  London,  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  Parliament.  The  head  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  India  itself  is  the  viceroy  or 
governor-general  who  resides  at  Delhi.  His 
power  is  backed  up  by  a  large  army  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  native,  and  partly  of  British 
troops.  We  shall  describe  in  a  later  unit  the 
restlessness  of  the  people  of  India  and  their 
desire  for  self-government  or  freedom  from 
British  rule. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  and  when  did  Mohammedan  in¬ 
fluence  enter  India?  How  was  it  extended? 

2.  Describe  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
Mongol  Empire  in  India. 

3.  Why  did  Europeans  become  interested  in 
India  during  the  Age  of  Discovery?  Trace  the 
rivalries  that  developed  in  the  centuries  that 
followed. 

4.  What  were  the  results  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  so  far  as  India  was  concerned? 

5.  Discuss  the  origin,  development,  and  de¬ 
cline  of  the  British  East  India  Company. 

6.  'Erace  the  steps  by  which  Great  Britain 
obtained  an  empire  in  India. 

7.  Explain  the  present  form  of  government 
in  India. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Tamerlane 

Baber 

Mogul 

Bombay 

Madras 


Calcutta 

Hastings 

viceroy 

Delhi 

Sepoy  Mutiny 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Contributions  of  India  to  west¬ 
ern  civilization. 

2.  What  England  has  done  for  India. 
Puzzlers.  1.  Why  Tamerlane,  despite  his 
enormous  empire,  had  relatively  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  course  of  history.  (Or,  did  he 
really  have  a  great  influence?) 

2.  Why  for  so  many  years  did  England  al¬ 
low  a  private  company,  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  control  and  rule  much  of  India? 
Book  Reviews:  F.  R.  Moraes  and  R.  Stimson, 


Introduction  to  India;  H.  E.  Marshall,  Our 
Empire  Story;  R.  Kipling,  Kim;  K.  Mayo, 
Mother  India;  D.  G.  Mukerji,  Hari,  the  Jungle 
Lad. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Reading  from  Kipling’s  Bar¬ 
rack  Room  Ballads. 

2.  The  Sepoy  Mutiny. 

3.  Warren  Hastings,  servant  of  Britain  and 
friend  of  India. 

4.  Religious  faiths  of  modern  India. 
Library  Reports.  1.  The  British  East  India 
Company. 

2.  British  government  of  India  before 
World  War  II. 

3.  The  Mongol  Empire  in  India. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Tamerlane’s  conquests  and  em¬ 
pire. 

2.  The  Indian  sub-continent:  size  and  fea¬ 
tures;  political  divisions  or  states;  population 
and  products. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  The  story  of  the  Taj  Ma¬ 
hal. 

2.  “India’s  Fateful  Twenty  Years”  ( 1 857— 
1877) — an  historical  article  stressing  the  shift 
of  political  control  from  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  British  Government. 

Cartoons.  1.  England  and  Holland  (17th  cen¬ 
tury)  dividing  the  East  for  trade. 

2.  Britain  throwing  over  her  rivals,  France 
and  Portugal,  and  grasping  the  hand  of  India. 

3.  British  Crown  takes  India  from  the  East 
India  Company  (1858) . 

4.  A  London  paper  (1877)  portrays  the 
Queen  as  Empress  of  India. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  J.  Johonnot,  (ed.) ,  Ten  Great 
Events  in  Histoiy  (Plassey)  ;  H.  E.  Marshall, 
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Our  Empire  Story;  F.  A.  W.  Steel,  Tales  of 
the  Punjab. 

Advanced.  J.  Finnemore,  India;  H.  J.  Mackin¬ 
der,  India ;  F.  R.  Moraes  and  R.  Stimson, 
Introduction  to  India;  E.  Thompson,  A 


Farewell  to  India ;  S.  Zimand,  Living  India. 
Historical  Fiction.  S.  J.  D.  Cotes,  Story  of 
Sonny  Sahib;  G.  A.  Henty,  With  Clive  in  In¬ 
dia;  R.  Kipling,  Kim;  D.  G.  Mukerji,  Hari, 
the  Jungle  Lad. 


4.  How  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  Made  Progress 


Great  Britain  Secures  Title  to  Canada. 

Great  Britain  secured  Canada  as  a  result  of 
two  wars  in  the  eighteenth  century.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  she  obtained 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  region;  and  in  1763  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris— after  the  French  and  Indian  War— 
France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Canada.  During  the  American 


Revolution  emphatic  appeals  were  made  to 
the  Canadian  French  to  join  the  American 
colonies  in  their  rebellion,  but  they  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  England.  The  restoration 
of  peace  in  1783  brought  Canada  a  gain  in 
the  emigration  from  the  United  States  of 
over  30,000  American  loyalists,  who  settled 
chiefly  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia.  These 
new  inhabitants  proved  to  be  among  the 


The  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa 
In  the  center  is  the  Peace  Tower  over  the  main  entrance. 
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foremost  of  the  real  makers  of  Canada. 
Later,  many  settlers  from  Great  Britain 
joined  them. 

Canada  a  Divided  Country.  Because  of 
many  quarrels  between  the  old  French  in¬ 
habitants  and  the  English  newcomers,  the 
British  Parliament  in  1791  divided  the 
country  into  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  for 
the  British,  and  Lower  Canada  (Quebec) 
for  the  French.  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  remained  sepa¬ 
rate  provinces.  Each  province  was  governed 
much  as  the  American  colonies  had  been 
governed  before  the  Revolution.  In  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  there  was  much  dissat¬ 
isfaction  during  the  years  that  followed.  In 
both  there  was  discord  between  the  more 
democratic  and  the  more  aristocratic  classes. 
The  Assembly,  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
wanted  to  govern  without  interference  from 
the  governor,  and  objected  when  the  gov¬ 
ernor  vetoed  the  bills  they  passed.  The  dis¬ 
content  was  greater  in  Lower  Canada  be¬ 
cause  the  people  were  mainly  French.  At 
last,  in  1837  the  French  people,  angry  at 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  governor,  broke 
out  in  open  rebellion  and  were  joined  by 
many  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  rebellion  was  easily  put  down  by 
British  troops,  and  a  liberal  statesman,  Lord 
Durham,  was  sent  from  England  to  investi¬ 
gate  conditions.  In  his  report  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  (1839) ,  Lord  Durham  stated  that  the 
Canadians  could  govern  themselves  very 
well  through  their  own  assemblies  and 
suggested  that  the  British  cabinet  system  of 
self-government  be  granted  them.  He  also 
recommended  that  the  provinces  be  united 
into  a  federation. 

Reunited  Canada.  While  not  all  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  Lord  Durham  were  ac¬ 
cepted  at  once,  the  first  step  was  taken  in 
1840  when  Parliament  united  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  In  1847  Lord 
Elgin  was  sent  to  Canada  as  governor- 
general  with  instructions  to  set  up  self¬ 


government.  The  next  year  he  adopted  the 
practice  of  choosing  cabinet  ministers  from 
the  leaders  of  the  party  that  had  a  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Assembly.  The  cabinet  remained 
in  power  as  long  as  the  assembly  supported 
their  measures.  If  their  proposed  laws  were 
defeated  in  the  Assembly,  they  resigned  or 
called  a  new  election.  If  the  ministers  were 
upheld  in  the  election,  they  remained  in 
power;  if  not,  a  new  cabinet  was  formed. 
In  this  way  a  system  of  government  was 
established  in  Canada  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  England.  The  real  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  cabinet  and  Assembly,  the 
governor  becoming  largely  a  figurehead, 
How  different  was  this  from  the  ideas  of 
colonial  government  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury! 

During  the  following  years  Canada  was 
given  an  increasing  degree  of  home  rule. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century  Great  Britain 
abandoned  her  navigation  laws  by  which 
colonial  commerce  was  restricted,  and  fi¬ 
nally  accepted  the  principle  that  Canada 
might  levy  her  own  tariffs.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  step  was  taken  when  it  was  decided 
that  no  imperial  forces  should  be  stationed 
in  the  colony.  Canada  was  also  granted 
complete  control  over  the  disposal  of  her 
own  vast  tracts  of  public  lands.  Later  these 
principles  were  also  applied  to  other  Brit¬ 
ish  dominions  and  indicate  how  far  suck 
liberal  sentiments  have  shaped  British  colo¬ 
nial  policy  since  the  time  of  Lord  Durham. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  1867.  As  time 
went  on  the  union  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
under  one  government  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Canadians  of  French  descent  and 
those  of  English  descent  did  not  develop 
good  teamwork.  Moreover,  the  maritime 
provinces,  although  having  cabinet  gov¬ 
ernments,  were  separate  from  Canada 
proper  and  were  therefore  weak.  Gradu¬ 
ally  a  sentiment  for  a  federal  union  grew 
in  all  the  provinces  and  was  fostered  by 
such  great  leaders  as  Sir  John  A.  Macdon- 
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Courtesy  Canadian  National  Railways 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

A  seaport  of  the  west  coast  and  the  third  largest  city  of  Canada. 


aid,  a  Scottish  Canadian,  and  others.  As  a 
result  the  British  Parliament  passed  a  law, 
known  as  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867,  which  still  remains  the  constitution 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Under  the  law  of  1867,  Ontario  and 
Quebec  were  united  with  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  in  a  federation  known  as 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  western 
provinces  of  Manitoba  (in  1870)  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  (in  1871)  joined  the  federa¬ 
tion.  Prince  Edward  Island  became  a  part  of 
the  Dominion  in  1873.  To  these  have  been 
added  several  other  provinces  which  can  be 
found  on  the  modern  map  of  Canada.  New¬ 
foundland  alone  remains  separate,  but  is 
governed  in  a  manner  similar  to  Canada. 

Each  province  of  the  federation,  like  each 
state  in  the  United  States,  has  its  own  gov¬ 
ernment  for  local  affairs  with  a  lieutenant- 
governor  at  the  head,  a  Parliament,  gener¬ 


ally  of  one  house,  and  a  cabinet  system 
based  on  British  principles.  The  federal 
government  consists  of  the  governor-gen¬ 
eral  who  is  largely  a  figurehead  and  follows 
the  advice  of  the  prime  minister;  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  two  houses;  and  a  cabinet  headed 
by  the  prime  minister  and  modeled  closely 
after  the  English  cabinet  in  London. 

Since  Canada  is  self-governing,  we  may 
well  ask  the  question:  “What  relationships 
then  exist  between  the  British  government 
and  the  Canadian?”  The  answer  is  that 
Canada  is  almost  as  independent  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  United  States  is,  although 
the  king-  of  England  is  also  the  king;  of 
Canada.  There  are  two  things  that  the 
British  government  does  for  Canada.  It 
co-operates  in  managing  its  relations  with 
foreign  countries  and  helps  to  defend  it 
from  attacks  by  other  nations.  In  recent 
years,  however,  Canadian  ministers  to  the 
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Courtesy  Canadian  National  Railways 

Mountains  of  British  Columbia 

The  Rockies  of  western  Canada  are  very  much 
like  our  own.  The  beautiful  scenery  includes  roll¬ 
ing  hills,  snow-capped  mountains,  vast  forests,  and 
many  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers. 

United  States  and  to  other  countries  have 
been  appointed. 

The  Canadian  People.  The  population 
of  Canada  numbers  more  than  10,000,000. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  people  are  of 
British  stock,  since  immigration  during  the 
past  century  has  been  largely  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  and  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
old  French  province  of  Quebec,  the  people 
are  still  French  in  language,  religion,  and 
customs.  In  the  rural  sections  of  Quebec, 
French  civilization  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  still  survives  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree. 

Western  Canada  possesses  a  similar  his¬ 
tory  to  that  of  the  western  parts  of  the 


United  States.  The  plains  and  prairies  were 
settled  by  sturdy  frontiersmen  just  a  little 
later  than  in  our  own  country.  Also,  like 
the  United  States,  Canada  has  allured  set¬ 
tlers  to  the  frontier  by  liberal  grants  of 
land.  As  a  result  Canada,  especially  in  the 
west,  still  exhibits  in  marked  degree  the 
pioneer  spirit.  This  means  democratic 
ideals,  coupled  with  hopefulness  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Canada  Our  Near  Neighbor.  After  the 
exodus  of  the  Tories  to  Canada  during  our 
Revolutionary  War,  there  was  naturally  a 
bitter  feeling  against  the  Americans,  which 
continued  for  several  generations.  But  this 
has  long  since  disappeared.  At  the  end  of 
the  War  of  1812,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  signed  a  special  agreement 
promising  not  to  keep  war  vessels  or  to  erect 
fortifications  on  the  lakes  separating  Can¬ 
ada  and  our  own  country.  Down  to  the 
present  time  not  only  the  boundary  at  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  the  whole  boundary  of 
several  thousand  miles  between  the  two 
countries  has  remained  entirely  unfortified. 
Thus  while  European  nations  have  been 
arming  against  each  other,  the  two  English- 
speaking  peoples  in  the  new  world  have 
dwelt  in  peace  side  by  side,  unarmed  and 
unafraid.  Sentiment  in  both  countries  fa¬ 
vors  cordial  friendship,  for  both  republics 
are  based  on  a  common  Anglo-Saxon  her¬ 
itage  of  freedom  and  each  in  its  own  way 
is  working  out  the  problems  of  democracy. 

Australia  an  Island  and  a  Continent. 
Australia  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 
It  is  so  laro-e  that  it  is  rated  as  a  continent. 

o 

Its  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  island  of  Tasmania 
in  the  southeast,  it  constitutes  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia,  under  the  British 
Crown. 

The  date  of  the  discovery  of  Australia  is 
uncertain.  In  the  sixteenth  century  some 
Portuguese  sailors  touched  its  coast,  and 
during  the  next  century  the  Spaniards  and 
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the  Dutch  reached  there.  The  latter  sur¬ 
veyed  much  of  its  coastline  and  named  the 
country  New  Holland.  No  settlements, 
however,  were  made.  In  1770  Captain 
James  Cook  of  the  Eritish  navy  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  in  the 
name  of  King  George  III  and  called  this 
region  New  South  Wales.  When  Captain 
Cook  returned  to  England  he  was  hailed 
as  “The  Columbus  of  the  Pacific”  because 
of  his  discoveries  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

How  Australia  Was  Settled.  No  British 
settlements  were  made  on  the  new  conti¬ 
nent  until  1788.  Then  a  penal  colony  was 
established  at  Botany  Bay.  That  is,  persons 
convicted  of  certain  crimes  were  exiled  to 
Australia  and  forced  to  live  there,  just  as 
some  had  been  sent  to  America  before  the 
Revolution.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the 
transportation  of  convicts  to  Australia  was 
continued  and  at  hrst  they  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  made  up  most  of  the  population.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  English  set¬ 
tlers  left  for  the  new  country,  hoping  to 
better  their  condition.  As  the  free  popula¬ 
tion  increased,  vigorous  protests  were  made 
against  sending  convicts  to  New  South 
Wales.  The  British  government  heeded  the 
protest  and  after  1840  no  more  were  sent 
to  that  region,  although  they  were  still  sent 
to  western  Australia  for  some  years. 

The  Australian  Gold  Rush.  During  the 
early  years  of  settlement  the  population 
was  scanty.  Sheep  raising  was  the  chief 
means  of  livelihood.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  1851  and  1852  led  to  extensive  immigra¬ 
tion,  chiefly  from  the  British  Isles.  4  he  de¬ 
velopment  of  Australia  along  all  lines  dates 
from  that  event.  Since  then  extensive  farm¬ 
ing,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  developed.  Today  there  are  more 
than  6,000,000  Australians,  most  of  them  of 
British  descent.  The  native  black  races  are 
declining  in  numbers,  the  total  being  not 
more  than  60,000. 


How  Liberty  and  Union  Were  Attained. 

As  soon  as  the  population  seemed  sufficient 
in  the  different  parts  of  Australia,  repre¬ 
sentative  assemblies  were  established.  By 
1870  five  self-governing  colonies  were  in 
existence— New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  South  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Western  Australia  was  added  later. 
These  provinces  were  at  hrst  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  in  government.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  closer  relationship  between 
them  wonld  be  advantageous  and  senti- 
ment  developed  in  favor  of  a  federal  union. 
Until  his  death  in  1896,  Sir  Henry  Parkes 


Courtesy  Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau 


Australia’s  Stone-Age  Men 

There  are  about  60,000  pure-blooded  aborigines 
in  Australia.  They  live  chiefly  on  reservations 
which  white  men  are  not  permitted  to  enter. 
These  native  races  provide  an  interesting  study 
for  anthropologists  and  ethnologists. 
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Cotirtcsy  Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau 

The  Capitol  of  Australia  at  Canberra 


On  a  site  selected  for  its  excellent  water  supply,  drainage,  and  surroundings  the  Australian  govern¬ 
ment  planned  the  construction  of  a  model  city  as  the  seat  of  the  federal  government.  In  1927  the  Duke 
of  York,  now  King  George  VI,  opened  the  first  session  of  Parliament  in  the  new  Australian  Capitol. 


was  the  outstanding  leader  of  the  union 
forces. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  convert  many  of 
the  people  of  Australia  to  the  ideal  of  fed¬ 
eration.  After  many  years,  a  federal  consti¬ 
tution  was  worked  out  by  a  convention  of 
elected  delegates.  This  constitution  was 
ratified  by  popular  vote  in  each  state.  Then 
with  slight  changes  it  was  enacted  into  law 
by  the  British  Parliament  in  1900  and  went 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1901.  The  federa¬ 
tion  became  known  as  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia.  Like  Canada  the  federation 
was  only  nominally  subject  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Further  independence  was  given  it  by 
virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  Dominion 
status  which  arose  out  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  of  1926-1927. 

The  Government  of  Australia.  In  shap¬ 


ing  their  constitution,  the  Australians  pat¬ 
terned  after  three  models— the  British,  the 
American,  and  the  Canadian.  The  federa¬ 
tion  consists  of  states,  each  having  its  own 
government.  All  rights  are  reserved  to  the 
states  unless  they  have  been  specifically 
delegated  to  the  central  government.  In 
this  respect  the  constitution  is  like  that  of 
the  United  States  and  different  from  that 
of  Canada. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Par¬ 
liament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  both  elective.  The  cab¬ 
inet  system  (of  the  British  type)  forms  the 
heart  of  the  government  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  well  as  in  the  different  states.  The 
governor-general  is  at  the  head  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  although,  as  in  Canada, 
his  power  is  limited. 
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Courtesy  Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau 

Shipping  Lead  from  Port  Pirie,  South  Australia 


Millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  have  been  mined  in  Australia  and 
much  exported.  This  illustration  shows  lead  being  shipped  from  the  Associated  Smelter’s  Wharf  at 
Port  Pirie. 


In  addition  to  ordinary  functions,  the 
Australian  government  assumes  control  of 
banking  and  insurance,  marriage,  divorce, 
parental  rights  and  guardianship,  naturali¬ 
zation,  and  the  control  of  immigration  and 
of  foreign  races  within  the  country.  Many 
students  of  political  science  regard  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Australia  as  a  step  in  advance 
of  any  previous  constitution. 

One  of  the  chief  contributions  of  the 
Australians  to  the  world  of  politics  has  been 
the  Australian  ballot.  It  was  first  used  in 
South  Australia  in  1856  and  later  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  and  then  into  other 
countries  including  the  United  States.  The 
Australian  ballot  is  a  method  of  voting  in 
absolute  secrecy  on  an  official  printed  bal¬ 
lot,  supplied  by  the  election  authorities. 


Coercion,  intimidation,  and  open  bribery, 
so  often  found  in  elections,  are  largely 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  this  method. 

Australia  an  Advanced  Civilization. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  solving 
sociological  and  governmental  problems  in 
Australia.  Without  compulsion  the  eight- 
hour  day  came  into  general  use.  Some  of 
the  states  have  wage  boards  to  fix  minimum 
wages  in  industry.  Conflicts  between  labor 
and  capital  have  been  averted  and  labor 
disputes  settled  through  special  courts  for 
industrial  arbitration.  Agriculture  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  reduced  freight  rates.  The  govern¬ 
ment  aids  farmers  by  appropriating  money 
for  the  extermination  of  injurious  insects 
and  animals,  and  bounties  are  granted  to 
those  introducing  new  crops. 
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Courtesy  Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau 

A  Spectacular  Engineering  Achievement 

The  Sydney  Harbor  Bridge,  which  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  1932,  is  the  largest  arch  bridge  in  the 
world.  Its  total  length,  with  rail  and  road  ap¬ 
proaches,  is  two  and  three  quarter  miles.  The 
bridge  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  Australians. 

The  Australians  are  a  relatively  homo¬ 
geneous  people  with  democratic  ideals  of 
living.  However,  in  spite  of  their  democ¬ 
racy  and  opposition  to  the  rule  of  wealth, 
large  estates  have  grown  up  in  the  grazing 
country  and  vast  tracts  of  land  are  held  by 
a  few.  Interstate  jealousies  have  continued 
and  can  be  seen  in  the  long  controversy 
over  locating  the  national  capital.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Australians  are  British  in  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  manners  and  customs,  and  are  a 
loyal  people  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.  They  are  determined  also  that 
Australia  shall  remain  a  white  man’s  land, 
for  they  permit  only  white  immigrants, 
most  of  whom  have  migrated  there  from 
England.  In  the  Second  World  War,  as  in 
the  First,  they  have  fought  valiantly  and 
have  been  required  to  protect  their  island 
continent  from  the  aggression  of  Japan. 


New  Zealand  a  Land  of  Promise.  About 
1,200  miles  southeast  of  Australia  are  two 
large  islands  and  a  few  near-by  smaller 
ones.  This  territory  is  called  New  Zealand. 
Like  Australia,  it  was  explored  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1770  and  1777.  The  country  lies 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  has  a  delightful 
climate— a  fitting  home  for  an  aspiring, 
idealistic  people. 

Not  until  1840  did  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  begin  its  rule  in  New  Zealand.  In 
that  year  agreements  were  made  with  na¬ 
tive  tribes  and  the  first  immigrants  from 
England  arrived.  Twenty  years  later  the 
native  Maoris,  a  tall,  brown-skinned  peo¬ 
ple,  rebelled  and  for  several  years  there 
was  fierce  fighting.  Since  that  time  many  of 
the  Maoris  have  been  civilized  and  edu¬ 
cated.  As  a  result  they  are  allowed  several 
representatives  in  the  government. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand.  Self- 
government  was  granted  the  settlers  as 
early  as  1852  and  a  few  years  later  a  respon¬ 
sible  ministry  was  established.  New  Zealand 
today  is  not  a  federal  union  of  states  like 
Australia,  but  is  a  unitary  nation.  It  en¬ 
joys  responsible  government  through  its 
general  assembly,  prime  minister,  and  cab¬ 
inet.  Its  government  is  therefore  similar  to 
the  national  governments  of  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Social  Democracy.  In  social  reforms  New 
Zealand  has  gone  a  long  way.  Hours  of  la¬ 
bor  and  working  conditions  in  industry  are 
closely  regulated;  minimum  wages  are 
fixed,  child  labor  is  forbidden;  working¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws  are  in  force,  and 
pensions  are  granted  the  aged  and  widows. 
The  government  owns  and  operates  the 
railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  systems. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  were  pioneers 
in  adopting  woman  suffrage.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  New  Zea¬ 
land  has  attracted  world-wide  attention 
through  its  many  democratic  experiments 
in  government. 
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Courtesy  New  Zealand  Legation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 

Wellington  is  the  capital  of  the  dominion  of  New  Zealand.  The  city  is  modern  in  every  respect 

and  has  an  excellent  harbor. 


The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

In  1926-1927,  an  Imperial  Conference  of 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  was  held  in  London.  It  resulted  in 
radical  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  Do- 

o 

minions  to  each  other  and  to  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment.  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  became  co¬ 
ordinate  members  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  on  the  same  basis  as  Great  Britain. 
This  position  of  independence  and  part¬ 


nership  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  (1931)  which  states  that  the 
Dominions  as  self-governing  communities 
are  “equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate 
to  one  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign  affairs,  though  united  by  a 
common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  freely 
associated  as  members  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations.”  The  Irish  Free 
State  was  declared  the  sovereign  independ¬ 
ent  state  of  Eire  in  1937.  Thus,  most  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  outside  the  British  Commonwealth. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  did  Britain  secure  title  to  Canada? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada?  Discuss  the  early  population  of  both. 

3.  What  were  the  reasons  for  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  report?  What  important  recommenda¬ 


tions  were  made?  What  were  the  results? 

4.  Discuss  the  political  changes  resulting 
from  the  British  North  American  Act  of  1867. 

5.  Show  the  relationship  of  Canada  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  time. 

6.  Describe  the  British  settlement  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  What  factors  aided  the  migrations? 
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7.  Trace  the  steps  in  federating  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia. 

8.  What  were  the  sources  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Australia? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  advanced  civi¬ 
lizations?  Give  examples  to  prove  your  answer. 

10.  Compare  the  government  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  with  that  of  Australia. 

11.  Describe  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Treaty  of  Utrecht 
Dominion  of  Canada 
Lord  Durham 
maritime  province 
Captain  Cook 
Canberra 
Australian  ballot 
sociological 
minimum  wage 
North  American  Act 
of  1867 


Commonwealth  of 
Australia 
Maori 

Commonwealth  of 
Nations 

Dominion  of  New 
Zealand 
Eire 

industrial  arbitration 
Imperial  Conference 
of  1926-27 


Statute  of  Westminster 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Common  features  of  the  federal 
governments  of  Canada  and  Australia;  and  of 
their  provinces. 

2.  How  British  colonists  in  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand  have  benefited  from 
Britain’s  experience  with  the  thirteen  colonies 
she  lost. 

3.  Provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster. 

4.  Notable  social  legislation  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why  Canada  never  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  1775  against  England. 

2.  What  unites  the  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions? 

3.  Australia,  about  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  has  a  population  no  greater  than  New 
York  City,  while  Canada,  larger  than  the 
United  States,  has  a  population  no  greater 
than  New  York  State. 

Chalk  Talk.  Planning  and  building  Canberra. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  Historical  sketch  of  New 
Zealand. 

2.  Popular  article  on  “The  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand.” 


3.  Essay  on  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  developments 
in  the  history  of  government. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Provinces  of  Canada  and  their 
notable  features. 

2.  Provinces  of  Australia  and  their  notable 
features. 

Library  Reports.  1.  “Captain  Cook,  Discov¬ 
erer.” 

2.  Rights  of  the  French  Canadians. 

3.  The  aborigines  of  Australia. 

4.  Strange  animals  of  Australia. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  Australian  gold  rush  and 
its  consequences. 

2.  Immigration  policies  of  Canada  and  of 
Australia.  (See  J.  F.  Frazer,  Canada  As  It  Is; 
and  B.  R.  Wise,  Commonwealth  of  Australia.) 

3.  Travel  talk  by  a  student  who  has  visited 
a  Dominion. 

4.  Mutual  obligations  and  benefits  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Cartoons.  1.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

2.  “New  Zealand,  Land  of  Promise.” 

3.  The  British  monarch  as  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

4.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  as  a  unique 
act  of  legislation. 

5.  Undefended  Canadian- American  bound¬ 
ary,  example  to  all  nations. 

Book  Reviews.  J.  T.  Bealby,  Canada;  F.  G. 
Carpenter,  Australia,  Our  Colonies  and  Other 
Lands  of  the  Sea;  H.  L.  Keenleyside  and  G.  S. 
Brown,  Canada  and  the  United  States;  P.  L. 
Solijak,  New  Zealand,  Pacific  Pioneer;  G.  L. 
Wood,  Australia,  Its  Resources  and  Develop¬ 
ment;  R.  Grant,  Jack  in  the  Bush;  W.  O.  Stod¬ 
dard,  White  Cave. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  J.  T.  Bealby,  Canada;  H.  Bos¬ 
well,  French  Canada;  F.  G.  Carpenter,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Our  Colonies  and  Other  Lands  of  the 
Sea;  L.  G.  and  W.  K.  Harris,  Canadian  Ways; 
G.  H.  Locke,  When  Canada  WasNeio  France; 
E.  P.  Weaver,  The  Book  of  Canada  for  Young 
People. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  M.  L. 

Becker,  Golden  Tales  of  Canada;  M.  C.  Du 
Bois,  Captain  Madeleine;  R.  Grant,  Jack  in 
the  Bush;  M.  McKinley,  Canadian  Heroines 
of  Pioneer  Days;  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of 
France  in  the  New  World. 
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5.  How  Africa  Was  Divided  among  European  Nations 


Africa,  the  “Dark  Continent.”  Africa, 
next  to  Asia,  is  the  largest  of  the  world’s 
continents.  It  was  long  known  as  the  “Dark 
Continent”  because  most  of  it  remained 
unexplored  until  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Even  today  many  re¬ 
gions  are  still  untouched  by  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  Egypt,  which  is  a 
part  of  Africa,  is  the  home  of  one  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  the  world.  The 
northern  coast  of  Africa  also,  which  is 
washed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  has  been  subject  to  the  influence 
of  many  early  cultures,  including  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Carthaginian,  Roman,  and 
Arabian.  Yet  only  the  Nile  Valley  and  a 
very  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  coast 
were  known  to  the  world  for  centuries. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  Arabs  explored 
the  regions  around  the  upper  portions  of 
the  Nile  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sudan. 


In  the  fifteenth  century  Portuguese  made 
voyages  of  discovery  along  the  western  coast 
and  found  an  eastern  route  to  India  around 
the  south  of  Africa.  While  the  Portuguese 
established  colonies  on  both  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts,  their  voyages  did  not 
awaken  any  general  interest  in  regard  to 
the  great  continent.  The  Sahara  Desert,  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  east,  and  the  dense 
jungles  with  their  perils  for  the  white  man, 
for  a  long  time  prevented  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Early  Explorations  into  Africa.  One  of 
the  earliest  trips  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
was  that  of  Mungo  Park,  a  Scottish  explorer, 
who  made  an  extended  expedition  through 
the  Niger  country  from  1795  to  1797.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  until  many  years  later  that 
other  attempts  were  made.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century  David  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  a  Scottish  missionary,  began  his 


“Dr.  Livingstone,  I  Presume” 

This  picture  is  an  accurate  portrayal  of  how  Henry  M.  Stanley  found  Livingstone  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  It  is  from  Stanley’s  book,  How  l  Found  Livingstone. 
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career  of  exploration,  philanthropy,  and 
Christianizing  the  natives.  He  worked 
northward  from  Cape  Town  and  by  1873, 
the  year  of  his  death,  had  explored  much 
of  the  continent  as  far  north  as  the  head 
of  Lake  Tanganyika.  For  some  years  no 
word  was  heard  from  the  great  missionary 
and  a  belief  that  he  had  been  lost  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa  excited  universal  interest. 
Thereupon  Henry  M.  Stanley,  a  newspaper 
reporter,  was  sent  by  the  New  York  Herald 
to  rescue  him.  Livingstone  was  found,  but 
preferred  to  remain  in  Africa,  and  died 
there  shortly  afterwards. 

After  finding  Livingstone,  Stanley  car¬ 
ried  on  his  African  researches,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  an  explorer.  He 
published  a  book  of  his  adventures,  called 
Through  Darkest  Africa ,  which  created 
wide  interest  in  Europe  and  America.  It 
suggested  the  opportunities  for  trade  with 
the  natives,  especially  along  the  Congo 
River,  as  well  as  the  need  for  civilizing  the 
black  man. 

A  “Free  State”  That  Was  Not  Free.  The 

first  colony  to  be  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  knowledge  of  interior  Africa 
was  called  the  Congo  Free  State,  controlled 
by  Belgium.  In  1876  Leopold  II  of  Belgium 
called  at  Brussels  a  meeting  of  scientists, 
explorers,  and  diplomats.  The  possibilities 
of  the  Congo  region  were  discussed,  and  an 
association  was  organized  for  commerce  and 
missionary  work  and  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade,  cannibalism,  and  other  na¬ 
tive  barbarities. 

Money  was  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
plan  and  Leopold  furnished  most  of  it.  As 
a  result  a  new  nation  was  established  under 
the  name  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Over 
this  vast  realm,  three  times  the  size  of  Texas 
and  having  a  black  population  of  12,000,- 
000,  Leopold,  the  ruler  of  little  Belgium, 
became  sovereign.  He  was  so  recognized  by 
an  international  conference  held  at  Berlin 
in  1885. 


Leopold  soon  forgot  the  humanitarian 
motives  in  the  project  and  conducted  it  as 
a  business  enterprise.  Chartered  companies, 
in  which  the  king  retained  much  of  the 
stock,  were  granted  the  right  to  exploit  the 
region.  It  was  found  difficult  to  persuade 
the  natives  to  work  for  the  companies  and 
furnish  the  required  amount  of  rubber  and 
ivory  to  the  Europeans.  So  Leopold  laid  a 
tax  on  the  natives,  requiring  them  to  pay 
it,  not  in  money,  but  in  rubber  and  ivory. 
Native  troops  were  organized  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  inhabitants  were  abused  by  the 
overseers  of  the  companies  and  insurrec¬ 
tions  were  ruthlessly  put  down.  Thus  the 
people  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  instead  of 
really  being  free,  were  reduced  to  practical 
slavery. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  terrible  conditions  in  the 
Congo  became  known  through  reports  of 
missionaries  and  travelers.  Loud  protests 
arose  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  which  Leopold 
was  forced  in  1908  to  permit  the  Congo  to 
become  a  national  colony  of  Belgium,  ruled 
by  the  Belgian  Parliament  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  the  personal  property  of  the  king. 

Reforms  in  the  Congo.  Since  1908  con¬ 
ditions  have  improved  in  the  Congo.  The 
monopoly  of  the  old  trading  companies 
has  given  way  to  the  “open  door”  policy. 
The  natives  have  been  freed  from  forced 
labor  and  enslaving  taxation.  Yet  much 
remains  to  be  done.  To  establish  law  and 
order,  to  combat  tropical  diseases,  and  to 
bring  native  millions  to  civilized  ways  of 
living  will  require  years  of  work  and  pa¬ 
tience. 

A  Scramble  for  Territory.  When  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  began  to  realize  the  wealth 
that  Leopold  was  obtaining  in  the  Congo 
region,  there  was  a  scramble  for  territory  in 
Africa.  The  great  powers  of  Europe  sent 
out  explorers  to  claim  lands  rich  in  natural 
resources,  and  companies  were  organized  to 
exploit  them. 
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Many  conflicts  followed,  especially  over 
the  more  valuable  areas.  War  was  prevented 
in  most  cases  by  conferences  held  by  the 
great  powers,  the  most  important  of  which 
we  have  already  noted— the  Berlin  confer¬ 
ence  of  1885.  But  by  the  end  of  the  century 
almost  all  of  Africa  had  been  divided 
among  the  European  powers.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  story  of  the  partition  of  that  great 
continent. 

Great  Britain  in  Africa.  British  domin¬ 
ion  in  Africa  expanded  from  two  opposite 
directions— from  Egypt  and  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  latter  had  been  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  and 
from  the  Dutch  by  the  English,  who  soon 
began  to  settle  there  in  large  numbers. 


The  English  settlers  and  their  English  laws 
displeased  the  Boers,  as  the  Dutch  inhab¬ 
itants  were  called.  So  in  1834  the  Boers 
moved  northward  with  all  their  possessions. 
This  was  known  as  the  “Great  Trek,” 
which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  two  new 
states,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Republic.  By  1870  Great  Britain  pos¬ 
sessed  in  South  Africa  two  colonies,  Cape 
Colony  (the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Africa  including  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope) 
and  near-by  Natal.  North  of  these  lay  the 
two  independent  Boer  republics— the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  Rush  for  Diamonds.  About  this 
time  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the 
northern  part  of  Cape  Colony  and  in  the 
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In  the  Heart  of  Swaziland,  South  Africa 

These  Swazi  youths  belong  to  an  intelligent, 
industrious  tribe  of  Zulu  origin.  Their  country, 
Swaziland,  is  a  British  protectorate. 

Orange  Free  State.  Soon  adventurers  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  rushed  into  this 
region.  Towns  consisting  of  tents  and 
wooden  sheds  quickly  sprang  up.  Life  here 
resembled  in  many  respects  the  early  min¬ 
ing  communities  of  our  own  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  regions.  Among  those  who  joined  the 
rush  to  the  diamond  fields  was  Cecil 
Rhodes,  who  left  England  for  his  brother’s 
plantation  on  account  of  poor  health.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  great  majority 
of  diamond  seekers  and  quickly  became 
wealthy.  But  Rhodes  was  interested  in  more 
than  money.  He  desired  to  build  up  the 
British  Empire  in  South  Africa,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Boers  and  the  British  should 
have  an  equal  part  in  government  affairs 
there. 

The  Gold  Rush  and  the  Boer  War.  In 

1884  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Transvaal. 


A  great  migration  of  gold-seekers,  British 
and  others,  took  place.  These  foreigners,  or 
“Oitlanders,”  as  they  were  known,  were  not 
welcomed  by  the  conservative  Boers,  yet 
soon  there  were  more  British  than  Boers  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  government  of  the  re¬ 
gion  was  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  Paul 
Kruger  and  other  Boers,  who  feared  that 
the  foreigners  were  scheming  to  seize  their 
republic.  The  result  was  war  between  the 
Boer  republics  and  the  British  Empire. 

The  Boers  fought  with  great  heroism. 
Not  until  Great  Britain  had  sent  a  force 
outnumbering  the  Boers  by  nine  to  one 
and  led  by  her  most  noted  generals,  Lords 
Roberts  and  Kitchener,  did  victory  come. 
By  1902  the  Boers  were  defeated  and  the 
two  republics  annexed  to  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  The  Boers  were  granted  the  right  to 


The  Powerful  Cecil  Rhodes 

This  cartoon,  appearing  in  Punch  in  1892,  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  power  held  by  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
Africa.  He  envisioned  a  great  railroad  through 
English-controlled  territory,  extending  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cairo. 
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use  their  language  in  courts  and  schools, 
and  the  British  furnished  45,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  work  of  relief  and  restoration. 
In  1906  the  Transvaal  was  made  a  self- 
governing  colony,  as  was  the  Orange  Free 
State  the  year  following. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa.  By  1907 
there  were  four  separate  self-governing 
British  provinces  in  South  Africa— Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  Liberal  Party  in  England 
used  its  influence  strongly  for  union.  After 
a  convention  of  leaders  from  the  four  prov¬ 
inces,  a  constitution  was  worked  out  for  the 
new  union,  and  put  into  effect  in  1910.  The 
Union  of  South  Africa  is  not  a  federal 
union,  but  a  centralized  government  over 
the  four  provinces.  In  its  relation  to  the 
empire  and  in  its  cabinet  system  of  self- 
government  it  is  like  the  other  British  do¬ 
minions.  Both  English  and  Dutch  are  offi¬ 
cial  languages,  but  the  right  to  vote  is  re¬ 
stricted  exclusively  to  the  white  population. 
There  has  been  much  tension  between  the 
whites  and  the  native  Negroes. 


A  Dream  That  Has  Almost  Come  True. 

In  his  dream  for  expanding  the  British  Em 
pire,  Cecil  Rhodes  (1853-1903)  caught  a 
vision  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  system 
from  Cape  Colony  to  Cairo  in  Egypt,  a  dis 
tance  of  more  than  6,000  miles.  This  neces 
sitated  British  control  of  territory  over  the 
route.  In  spite  of  serious  obstacles,  com 
munication  between  the  two  points  has 
been  completed.  Cecil  Rhodes,  however, 
did  not  live  to  see  it.  While  the  railroad 
has  not  been  entirely  finished,  one  may 
travel  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo  by  a 
succession  of  rail,  steamship,  and  highway 
journeys.  Telegraph  communication  has 
long  been  established  over  the  route. 

The  British  in  Egypt.  While  the  British 
were  enlarging  their  possessions  in  South 
Africa,  they  also  extended  their  control 
over  Egypt.  In  order  to  understand  British 
activities  in  Egypt,  we  must  go  back  as  far 
as  the  year  1869  when  the  Suez  Canal  was 
completed  by  a  company  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  French  engineer  De  Lesseps. 
The  canal  gave  a  new  importance  to  Egypt. 


The  Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 


A  drawino  which  appeared  in  Le  Monde  Illustre  (December  19,  1869).  It  shows  the 
Empress  Eugenie  of  France  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies.  The  building  of  the  canal  gave 
Napoleon  III  an  opportunity  for  a  firmer  foothold  in  Egypt. 
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A  Street  in  Cairo,  Egypt 


Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  more  than  1 ,300 
years  old.  Because  so  many  different  peoples  live 
there,  it  has  a  most  cosmopolitan  atmosphere. 

England,  especially,  was  interested,  for 
during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Russia  was  expanding  southward 
and  clashed  with  Great  Britain  expanding 
northward.  This  brought  to  the  attention 
of  England  the  danger  that  she  might  be 
cut  off  from  her  possessions  in  India.  For 
this  reason  England  needed  to  secure  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  also  of  Egypt. 

The  largest  block  of  shares  of  the  canal 
company  was  held  by  the  khedive,  the  semi¬ 
independent  ruler  of  Egypt  under  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Turkey.  The  khedive  was  a  good 
spender  and  in  1875,  being  hard  pressed 
financially,  he  offered  his  canal  shares  for 
sale.  The  British  government  eagerly 
bought  the  shares  and  made  the  canal  a 
British  lane  of  commerce.  Since  1888,  it  has 
been  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations. 

The  spendthrift  khedive  borrowed  more 
money  from  European  bankers,  which  he 


could  not  repay.  As  a  result  he  was  forced 
to  accept  a  dual  control  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  over  his  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  protection  of  the  European 
holders  of  Egyptian  bonds.  Many  Egyptians 
objected  to  all  foreign  control  and  an  up¬ 
rising  was  led  by  Arabi  Pasha.  When 
France  declined  to  help,  Great  Britain 
alone  suppressed  the  rebellion  and  in  1883 
established  a  form  of  protectorate  over 
Egypt  which  continued  until  1914.  Theo¬ 
retically  Egypt  was  still  ruled  by  the  khe¬ 
dive,  but  a  British  military  force  remained 
in  Egypt  and  also  a  British  advisor,  whose 
advice  the  khedive  was  forced  to  accept. 

Much  progress  was  made  in  Egypt  under 
British  control.  The  finances  were  put 
right;  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
was  bettered;  law  and  order  were  finally 
enforced;  and  irrigation  works  were  built. 
The  Sudan  region  lying  south  of  Egypt 
proper  was  rescued  in  1898  from  fanatical 
Mohammedans  (dervishes)  after  many 
years  of  fighting.  The  region  was  placed 
under  a  separate  governor-general  with  the 
approval  of  British  authorities. 

Egypt  remained  under  full  British  con¬ 
trol  until  after  the  First  World  War,  when 
it  secured  recognition  as  an  independent 
kingdom  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  The  British,  however,  retained 
various  rights  in  the  country,  including  the 
right  to  maintain  troops  there. 

France’s  Colonial  Empire  in  Africa. 
France  holds  almost  all  the  northwestern 
part  of  Africa,  although  the  boundaries  of 
this  territory  are  broken  in  several  places 
by  intervening  lands  belonging  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  This  vast  domain  was  acquired  in 
various  ways— by  exploration,  by  treaties 
with  native  rulers,  by  occupation,  and  by 
conquest.  France  came  to  rule  some  parts 
of  this  empire  as  sections  of  the  French 
Republic  itself,  other  parts  through  colonial 
governors,  and  some  as  protectorates. 

The  pioneer  colony  of  France  in  Africa 
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was  the  Turkish  province  of  Algeria,  noted 
for  some  centuries  for  the  system  of  piracy 
practiced  by  its  inhabitants.  Just  before 
Charles  X  of  France  was  thrust  from  power 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  sent  troops 
against  the  ruler  of  Algiers  to  punish  him 
for  an  insult  to  the  French  envoy.  The 
country  was  seized  in  1830,  but  this  marked 
only  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  which 
ended  in  1848  in  French  conquest  of  all 
of  Algeria. 

After  conquering  Algeria  France  became 
interested  in  Tunis,  another  lawless  state 
just  to  the  east.  Marauding  bands  from 
Tunis  crossed  the  borders  into  French  Al¬ 
geria  and  raided  parts  of  that  country. 
After  many  years  France,  in  1881,  sent 
troops  into  Tunis.  Though  Italian  impe¬ 
rialists  objected  and  entered  into  the 
Triple  Alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria 


as  a  protest,  France  gained  military  control 
of  Tunis  and  set  up  a  protectorate.  French 
imperialists  also  coveted  Morocco  in  order 
to  round  out  the  African  domains  of  the 
republic.  After  the  Morocco  Crisis  in  1911 
Morocco  became  a  French  protectorate. 

In  western  Africa  French  colonization 
goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  when 
some  Frenchmen  established  themselves  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  River  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  gold  dust,  ivory,  and 
slaves.  Not  until  the  nineteenth  century 
were  French  claims  extended  inland  up 
the  valleys  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers 
into  the  great  Sahara  Desert.  Agreements 
with  other  powers,  especially  Great  Britain, 
have  marked  out  definite  boundaries  for 
these  claims.  Since  1921  French  West 
Africa  has  been  organized  as  a  unit  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  colonies,  the  most  important 


A  Scene  on  the  Tunisian  Desert 

A  well  of  cooling  water  in  the  solitary  and  dry  desert  region  of  Tunisia. 
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being  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Dahomey,  and  the  French  Sudan. 

Another  colony,  known  as  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Congo  Valley,  was  secured  in  much  the 
same  way  as  French  Africa,  the  French  pro¬ 
tectorate  dating  from  1881.  The  region  as 
yet  is  largely  undeveloped.  At  first  the  na¬ 
tives  were  treated  harshly,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
were  treated  during  the  rule  of  Leopold  II. 
But  since  1910  the  rule  of  the  French  has 
been  greatly  mitigated. 

France  secured  still  another  great  pos¬ 
session  in  Africa— the  island  of  Madagascar 
off  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  continent. 
Lamer  than  France  itself,  this  island  be- 

o 

came  French  through  conquest  of  the  na¬ 
tive  rulers  in  1896.  It  is  still  a  largely  un¬ 
developed  territory. 

The  Portuguese  Possessions.  Most  of  the 
Portuguese  Empire  in  Africa  today  consists 
of  two  large  areas— Angola  and  Mozam¬ 
bique.  They  are  inheritances  from  the  days 
of  Portugal’s  greatness,  when  vessels 
stopped  at  points  along  the  coast  on  the 
way  to  India  and  the  Spice  Islands.  The 
mother  country  has  done  little  to  justify 
the  existence  of  her  African  empire,  for 
the  colonies  do  not  have  enlightened  gov¬ 
ernment  and  few  attempts  have  been  made 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  natives. 
Among  the  possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa 
are  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Guinea. 

Spanish  Power  in  Africa.  The  Spanish 
possessions  in  Africa  are  small  compared 
with  those  of  other  powers.  Except  for  the 
protectorate  over  the  northern  coast  of 
Morocco,  and  possession  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  they  are  not  important.  Yet  the  area 
of  Spanish  dominion  in  Africa  is  about 
100,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
about  2,500,000. 

The  Italians  in  Africa.  Italy  was  a  late 
comer  on  the  African  scene.  Her  conquests 
include  Eritrea  on  the  Red  Sea,  Italian 


Three  Lions 

A  Scene  in  Tunisia 
The  market  place  of  Touggourt. 


Somaliland  on  the  east  coast,  and  Libya, 
lying  between  Egypt  and  Tunis.  The  first 
two  were  unpromising  colonies  and  were 
a  financial  drain  upon  Italy.  Libya,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Italy’s  African  colo¬ 
nies,  was  conquered  from  Turkish  mis¬ 
rule  in  1911-1912.  Orderly  government 
was  established  over  the  mixed  population 
of  Arabs,  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Italians,  and 
steps  in  the  direction  of  self-government 
were  undertaken.  An  Italian  attempt  to 
annex  Ethiopia  in  1896  ended  disastrously 
and  that  country  maintained  her  independ¬ 
ence  until  1936,  when  King  Hailie  Selassie 
was  deposed  and  Ethiopia  was  formally 
annexed  to  Italy.  But  in  1941,  during  the 
Second  World  War,  this  king  was  again  en¬ 
throned  under  the  protection  of  the  British. 

Germany’s  Short-Lived  Colonial  Empire. 
Like  Italy,  Germany  entered  late  into  the 
colonial  field.  Soon  after  attaining  national 
unity  and  on  account  of  the  need  for  wider 
markets  for  expanding  industry,  German 
acquisitions  were  made  in  Africa.  This  was 
done  through  the  energy  of  a  few  leaders 
who  bought  lands  from  native  chieftains 
or  secured  privileges  through  treaties  with 
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them.  Private  initiative,  followed  by  gov¬ 
ernment  activity,  gained  for  Germany  four 
large  colonies:  Southwest  Africa,  East 
Africa,  Cameroon,  and  I  ogoland.  During 
the  First  World  War  the  German  posses¬ 
sions  were  occupied  by  the  Allies.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  allotted  their  control 


as  follows:  Great  Britain  was  given  a  man- 
date  for  German  East  Africa;  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  acquired  a  mandate  for 
Southwest  Africa;  while  Great  Britain  and 
France,  under  mandates,  divided  Cameroon 
and  Togoland.  Thus  as  a  result  of  that 
Avar  Germany  lost  all  her  African  colonies. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  has  Africa  been  called  the  “Dark 
Continent”?  Why  was  the  interior  of  Africa 
so  long  unknown  to  Europeans? 

2.  Discuss  the  earliest  African  explorations. 

3.  Why  did  little  Belgium  colonize  in 
Africa? 

4.  Describe  British  ventures  in  South 
Africa. 

5.  Discuss  the  ventures  of  Great  Britain 
in  Egypt.  Why  is  the  Suez  Canal  important? 

6.  What  are  the  chief  French  possessions 
in  Africa?  Spanish?  Portuguese? 

7.  Why  were  Italy  and  Germany  late  in  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  colonial  scene  in  Africa?  What 
has  become  of  their  colonies? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Mungo  Park 
David  Livingstone 
Henry  M.  Stanley 
Cecil  Rhodes 
Congo 
Boer  War 
khedive 
De  Lesseps 
Suez  Canal 


protectorate 

Sudan 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Morocco 

mitigate 

Madagascar 

Ethiopia 

Union  of  South  Africa 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  African  products  prized  by  the 
world. 

2.  The  outlook  for  Africa,  politically  and 
economically. 

3.  Why  European  colonial  expansion 
ceased  with  World  War  I. 

Puzzler.  “While  most  of  Egypt’s  future  is  now 
behind  her,  most  of  Africa’s  still  lies  ahead. 
Library  Reports.  1.  Mungo  Park  in  Africa. 

2.  The  peoples  of  Africa. 

3.  Origins  of  Liberia. 

Cartoons.  1.  “Rhodes,  Empire  Builder.” 


2.  European  nations  scrambling  for  Afri¬ 
can  lands. 

3.  King  Leopold  (1908)  growing  rich  on 
slave  labor. 

4.  The  Gold  Rush  in  South  Africa. 

5.  “Africa  for  the  Africans.” 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  Boer  War. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

3.  Rhodes  scholarships.  (See  S.  G.  Millin, 
Cecil  Rhodes.) 

4.  United  Nations’  decisions  concerning 
Italy’s  African  colonies. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Principal  geographic  features 
of  Africa. 

2.  Africa  today — independent  states  and 
dependent  territories. 

3.  Gape-to-Cairo  railway. 

4.  British  and  French  possessions  in  Africa. 
Things  to  Write.  I.  Biographical  sketches: 
Livingstone;  Stanley. 

2.  Historical  survey  of  Britain’s  interests  in 
Egypt. 

Biography.  Cecil  Rhodes.  (See  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
Cecil  Rhodes;  B.  Williams,  Cecil  Rhodes.) 
Dramatic  Sketch.  The  meeting  of  Livingstone 
and  Stanley.  (See  picture  on  page  467,  and 
}.  H.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Beard,  Readings  in 
Modern  European  History. 

Book  Reviews.  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Jock  of  the 
Bushveld;  J.  A.  Loring,  Africa  Adventure 
Stories. 

0 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  F.  G.  Carpenter,  Africa;  D.  Kidd, 
South  Africa;  H.  E.  Marshall,  Our  Empire 
Story;  L.  A.  Stinetorf,  Children  of  North 
Africa  and  Children  of  South  Africa. 
Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  J.  Buchan, 
Prester  John;  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Jock  of  the 
Bushveld;  J.  A.  Loring,  Africa  Adventure  Sto¬ 
ries;  L.  Walmsley,  Torn  of  the  Little  People. 


UNIT  XIII 


HOW  MACHINES  CONQUERED  EUROPEANS  AND 
HOW  EUROPEANS  CONQUERED  MUCH 
OF  THE  WORLD 

1.  How  Great  Progress  Was  Made  by  Men  and  Machines 

2.  Why  Imperialism  Brought  Nations  to  the  Brink  of  War 


PREVIEW 

We  have  seen  how  the  various  peoples  of  Europe  were  each  seeking  na¬ 
tional  freedom  and  independence  and  how  many  of  them  also  were  groping 
toward  self-government  or  democracy.  In  the  present  unit  two  other  great 
developments  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  be  noted— industrialism  and 
imperialism.  Under  the  first  we  mean  the  growth  of  machine  production  and 
the  establishment  of  factory  industry ,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  farm¬ 
ing  life  with  its  household  manufactures. 

The  factory  system  had  many  results,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
this  unit.  Its  most  striking  result  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  goods  produced  and  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  such  goods.  This 
reduction  in  price  brought  many  things  within  reach  of  the  common  people. 

But  the  enormous  increase  in  production  soon  made  the  supply  of  com¬ 
modities  greater  than  the  producing  country  could  use.  Foreign  markets  must- 
be  found  for  them.  Hence  industrialism  led  on  to  imperialism  or  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  distant  possessions  in  order  to  furnish  a  selling  place  for  surplus  man¬ 
ufactures.  By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  the  great  states  of  the 
world  were  engaged  in  land-grabbing  operations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  isles 
of  the  sea. 

Imperialism  came  to  be  much  more  than  a  search  for  new  markets.  In 
time  it  became  one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty— if  each  country  did  not 
show  a  tendency  to  engage  in  such  operations,  it  could  no  longer  rank  with 
other  foremost  nations.  To  Britain  s  vast  empire  France  came  first  as  a  rival. 
Then  followed  Russia  in  its  advance  in  eastern  and  central  Asia  and  in  the 
Balkan  region.  Germany  came  late  in  the  struggle  for  colonies,  and  she  never 
acquired  any  of  the  more  valuable  possessions.  The  Dutch  colonies  were  cen¬ 
turies  old;  the  Belgian  were  obtained  only  in  the  late  nineteenth  century; 
while  Italy,  arriving  still  later  than  the  others,  had  but  poor  pickings. 

Economic  rivalry— the  struggle  for  a  distant  market— probably  always  ex¬ 
isted  among  the  reasons  for  the  imperialistic  spirit.  But  it  was  often  over¬ 
whelmed  by  political  and  military  considerations.  The  policies  of  industrial¬ 
ism  and  imperialism  were  a  major  source  of  those  jealousies  which  brought 
on  the  First  World  War. 
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HOW  MACHINES  CONQUERED  EUROPEANS  AND 
HOW  EUROPEANS  CONQUERED  MUCH 
OF  THE  WORLD 

1.  How  Great  Progress  Was  Made  by  Men  and  Machines 


Advance  in  the  Realm  of  Science.  At  the 

beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  men 
considered  with  amazement  what  had  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  century.  For 
the  moment  they  wanted  to  look  about 
them  and  to  take  stock  of  the  recent  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization. 

If  they  looked  at  the  field  of  science,  they 
could  see  that  the  advance  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  century  was  greater  than  that  of  all 
previous  centuries.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  civilization  down  to  1800  would, 
they  claimed,  make  one  unit;  from  1800 
to  1900  would  make  an  equal  unit  so  far 
as  scientific  progress  was  concerned.  The 
science  of  this  century  was  not  locked  up 
in  a  foreign  tongue  as  were  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  previous  ages.  It  was  not  hid¬ 
den  under  mystical  processes  linked  to 
some  demon  or  magic  under  the  terms  of 
alchemy  or  astrology. 

Of  all  the  forces  which  were  making  the 
modern  world  so  different  from  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  none  was  more  influential 
than  science.  Using  new  methods,  like  ex¬ 
perimentation,  great  progress  was  made  in 
the  physical  sciences  (astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry)  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  Much  was  learned  in  phys¬ 
ics  about  light,  sound,  and  electricity  even 
before  1800,  as  will  be  recalled  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Benjamin  Franklin’s  studies  of 
lightning,  in  America.  By  that  time,  our 
present  ideas  about  “elements”  and  their 
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combinations  in  chemistry  were  beginning 
to  be  worked  out  by  outstanding  chemists 
like  Priestley  (who  came  to  the  United 
States  from  England  about  1790)  and 
the  Frenchman  Lavoisier.  Men  like  Sir 
ffumphry  Davy  and  Michael  Faraday  were 
representative  of  the  scientists  of  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Science  found  improved  ways  of  dealing 
with  Nature;  that  is,  it  led  to  discoveries 
or  inventions  for  improving  the  practical 
arts  like  agriculture,  transportation,  and 
manufacturing.  At  first,  such  improvements 
were  made  by  farmers  or  mechanics  through 
a  slow  process  of  trying  out  “practical” 
changes— as  when  a  farmer  improved  his 
plow  or  invented  farm  machinery.  But 
when  scientists  discovered  the  “laws”  of 
electricity,  they  showed  how  to  speed  up 
this  process  of  invention  along  the  line  of 
their  theories.  Hence  Edison  in  America 
did  not  stop  with  one  invention  like  the 
electric  light,  but  went  on  to  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  phonograph  and  the  electric 
locomotive.  Such  inventions  built  great 
new  electrical  industries,  which  in  turn 
provided  conveniences  like  the  telephone 
which  changed  our  ways  of  living. 

In  addition  to  physical  sciences,  there 
were  the  biological  sciences;  that  is,  those 
concerned  with  life— with  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  including  man.  Such  a  great  number 
of  new  plants  and  animals  were  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  that  biologists 
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Brown  Brothers 


Professor  Michael  Faraday  (1791-1867)  in  His  Laboratory 

The  great  scientist  was  noted  for  his  discoveries  in  chemistry,  but  even  more  important  was  his  work 

in  the  field  of  electricity. 


spent  much  time  in  describing  and  in  classi¬ 
fying  them.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Swedish  botanist,  Linnaeus,  established  a 
scheme  for  classifying  all  plants  into  dif¬ 
ferent  “species”  and  a  similar  plan  was 
adopted  for  animals.  The  question  then 
arose:  Were  these  species  all  descended 
from  common  ancestors  and  had  somehow 
become  partly  different  from  one  another, 
as  tigers,  lions,  cats,  and  so  on?  About  1860, 
Charles  Darwin,  an  Englishman,  provided 
a  theory  of  “evolution”  which  has  been 
generally  held  by  biologists  ever  since.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  species  originated  in  “the 
struggle  for  existence”  that  resulted  in  a 
“survival  of  the  fittest.”  It  can  best  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  biology  class,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  here  that  it  led  biologists 
to  view  all  living  things  as  related  to  one 
another. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  was  medicine.  About  1800, 
scientifically  minded  physicians  began  to 
wonder  just  what  did  “ail”  a  sick  person? 
Were  there  distinct  diseases?  If  so,  these 
must  be  discovered  before  one  could  learn 
how  to  treat  one  differently  from  another. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  medi¬ 
cal  scientists  concentrated  on  identifying 
these  diseases— on  showing  the  difference, 
for  example,  between  such  diseases  of  the 
chest  as  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  All 
this  did  not  encourage  sick  people  because 
it  did  not  help  them  much  simply  to  know 
that  they  had  bronchitis  instead  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  What  they  wanted  was  prevention 
or  cure.  Here  microscopes  became  im¬ 
portant.  After  1830  their  use  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  minute  living  organisms  (germs 
or  bacteria)  were  a  factor  in  causing  cer- 
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tain  communicable  diseases.  Many  bac¬ 
teriologists,  notably  Pasteur  in  France  and 
Koch  in  Germany,  proved  this  about  1875. 
Once  they  knew  that  germs  caused  a  par¬ 
ticular  disease,  they  began  to  find  ways  to 
prevent  or  cure  it. 

Meantime  surgery  was  also  advancing. 
Most  important  among  its  improvements 
was  the  discovery  of  effective  anesthetics 
(in  the  United  States  by  Long,  Wells,  and 
Morton,  just  before  the  middle  of  the 
century)  and  the  introduction  of  aseptic 
surgery  after  1870. 

In  their  effort  to  deal  with  diseases, 
medical  men  toward  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were  greatly  aided  by  physi¬ 
cal  scientists.  Thus  the  German  physicist 
Roentgen  discovered  the  so-called  X-rays, 
which  proved  most  valuable  in  medical  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  French  physicists,  Pierre 
and  Madame  Marie  Curie,  discovered 
radium,  whose  rays  proved  helpful  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  Meanwhile,  the  chem¬ 
ists  found  that  physiological  processes  were 
often  really  chemical  in  nature.  In  the 
twentieth  century  their  work  on  certain 
food  elements,  notably  vitamins,  opened  up 
new  ways  of  preserving  health.  Not  all  dis¬ 
eases,  it  was  proved,  were  due  to  bacteria. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  advances,  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  medicine  improved  and 
the  death  rate  from  many  diseases  declined. 
Biological  science,  in  the  form  of  medicine, 
was  beginning  to  do  as  much  to  change 
man’s  ways  of  living  as  was  physical  science. 

The  Political  Outlook.  If  our  amazed 
citizen  turned  his  attention  to  government 
and  political  affairs,  he  would  there  see 
much  to  admire.  He  would  find  that  de¬ 
mocracy— the  rule  of  the  people,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  for  the  people— had  spread  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  modern  world. 
Even  where  not  already  established,  it  was 
held  up  as  a  kind  of  ideal  which  monarchs 
and  autocrats  professed  to  follow.  Man¬ 
hood  suffrage  was  obtained  almost  every- 


Charles  Darwin  (1809-1882) 

One  of  the  world’s  greatest  naturalists.  His  book, 
The  Origin  of  Species ,  published  in  1859,  exerted 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  trend  of  thought. 

where;  even  woman  suffrage  was  being 
tried  out  in  a  few  places  and  would  soon 
appear  in  many  more.  Said  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  in  1898:  “Only  monarchs  who  are 
revered  as  seeking  the  welfare  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  are  any  longer  safe  upon  their  thrones. 
Monarchies  exist  only  by  democratic  con¬ 
sent.” 

Advance  in  Literature  and  Art.  Should 
our  observer  look  at  the  fields  of  literature 
and  art,  he  would  again  note  the  wonderful 
progress  which  the  century  had  made.  He 
would  see  the  period  beginning  with  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  art,  a  movement 
which  emphasized  the  individual  feelings 
of  the  artist,  and  a  love  of  nature  in  poetry, 
paintings,  and  musical  compositions.  He 
would  see  it  expressed  in  the  work  of  Keats, 
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Underwood  and  Underwood 


Madame  Marie  Curie  (1867-1934) 

In  her  laboratory  in  the  early  days  of  her  experi¬ 
ments. 

Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
and  Scott  in  England,  by  Victor  Hugo  in 
France,  by  Heine  and  Grimm  in  Germany, 
and  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  in  Den¬ 
mark.  Then  romanticism,  he  would  note, 
gave  place  to  realism,  the  accurate  por¬ 
trayal  of  everyday  vices  and  virtues  seen 
in  the  writings  of  Flaubert,  de  Maupassant, 
and  Zola  in  France,  in  Dickens,  Hardy,  and 
G.  B.  Shaw  in  England,  in  Tolstoy  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  Hauptmann  in  Germany,  and  Ibsen  in 
Norway. 

In  the  Field  of  Music.  In  music,  eight¬ 
eenth-century  classicism  produced  four 
of  the  world’s  great  musicians— Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  All  were 
German-born,  although  Handel,  composer 
of  The  Messiah  and  other  famous  oratorios, 
did  most  of  his  work  in  England.  The 
change  in  music  to  the  romantic  tendencies 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  genius  of  the  German  com¬ 
poser,  Beethoven.  Johann  Strauss  and  his 
son  of  the  same  name  wrote  many  popular 
waltzes.  Schubert  and  Schumann  put  into 
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music  the  moods  suggested  by  poems. 
Mendelssohn,  known  especially  for  his 
Spring  Song  and  Wedding  March,  also 
represents  the  romantic  tendency. 

Chopin  was  a  great  composer  of  piano 
music.  His  Funeral  March  expresses  his 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  his  beloved  nation, 
Poland.  Among  the  composers  of  operas, 
Verdi  in  Italy  and  Wagner  in  Germany 
were  the  greatest.  The  Hungarian  Rhapso¬ 
dies  of  Liszt  illustrate  the  trend  of  many 
composers  to  cultivate  national  melodies 
and  folk  dances. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  century  when 
nationalism  was  a  powerful  force,  the  works 
of  many  composers  embody  national  traits. 
This  can  be  seen  in  the  music  of  Verdi  and 
Wagner.  For  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
this  tendency  is  illustrated  by  Grieg;  for 
Russia,  by  Rimski-Korsakov  and  Tchai¬ 
kovsky;  for  France,  by  Franck,  Debussy, 
and  Saint-Saens;  and  for  Bohemia,  by 
Dvorak.  The  latter,  while  visiting  America, 
became  interested  in  Negro  and  Indian 
melodies,  and  some  fine  expressions  of 
these  are  found  in  his  works. 

The  Century  in  the  Religious  World. 
In  religion,  especially  in  its  effects  upon 
morals,  the  century  was  noteworthy. 
Though  Protestantism  at  first  denied  the 
doctrines  of  Darwin’s  evolutionary  theory, 
it  soon  agreed  to  a  compromise  which  as¬ 
serted  that  there  was  no  real  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  science.  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  alike  said  that  Darwin¬ 
ism,  if  true,  could  not  explain  the  creation 
of  the  spirit,  which  belonged  to  the  realm 
of  faith  and  religion.  Protestantism  grew 
as  it  was  affected  by  religious  revivals  in 
America  and  by  the  Oxford  movement  in 
England.  Catholicism  developed  by  the 
doctrines  affirmed  at  the  council  of  the 
Vatican  in  1870,  including  that  of  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Pope.  It  really  gained  in 
vitality  as  a  result  of  a  serious  struggle  with 
Bismarck  in  Germany. 
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Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  during 
the  century  were  engaged  in  missionary  en¬ 
terprises  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Pacific  islands  and  in  Asia. 
Remarkable  successes  followed  such  work 
in  Hawaii,  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  in 
French  Indo-China.  As  the  missions  grew, 
the  leaders  were  compelled  to  minister  to 
the  bodily  ailments  of  their  charges  through 
medical  activities,  and  to  their  intellectual 
desires  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
universities.  Western  civilization  was  shar¬ 
ing  its  advantages  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Social  Advance  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  How  much  the  workingman  of  1900 
or  of  1914  was  better  off  than  his  predeces¬ 
sor  in  1800  is  difhcnlt  to  measure.  He  was 
at  any  rate  relieved  of  the  fear  of  starvation, 
that  “age-long  dread  of  famine’’  which  had 
always  been  before  his  eyes.  Both  the  agri¬ 
cultural  laborer  and  the  town  workman 
had  a  better  diet  and  were  better  clothed 
than  the  man  of  1800.  Wheat  bread  as  good 
as  that  served  to  monarchs  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  eaten  freely  by  the  English  and 
French  workman.  The  laborers  in  western 
Europe  had  doubled  their  consumption  of 
meat,  of  sugar,  and  of  beverages  including 
coffee.  Their  clothing,  too,  had  improved, 
and  housing  facilities  were  much  better 
than  in  1800.  Their  children  were  given  an 
education,  and  might,  if  ambitious,  rise 
above  the  class  in  which  they  originated. 

Legislation  in  the  western  countries 
served  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of 
laborers  while  at  work.  It  brought  insur¬ 
ance  against  accidents  at  work,  illness,  and 
old  age.  It  limited  greatly  the  factory  hours 
of  women  and  children.  Labor  unions  had 
been  made  legal  in  Great  Britain  in  1871, 
in  France  in  1884,  in  Germany  in  1890, 
and  usually  at  later  dates  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  unions  helped  to  raise  wages, 
reduce  working  hours,  and  to  give  the  la¬ 
borer  a  feeling  of  independence.  Flence 


Brown  Brothers 


Count  Tolstoi  (1828-1910) 

Foremost  of  Russian  novelists  and  one  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  of  his  age.  Few  other  men 
have  felt  the  burden  of  human  woe  as  this  Russian 
writer. 

physically  and  mentally  the  position  of 
the  workingman  had  improved.  That  he 
did  not  yet  obtain  all  that  he  thought  he 
should  have,  is  not  at  all  to  his  discredit. 
Indeed,  as  his  well-being  advanced,  the 
workingman  was  becoming  more  and  more 
dissatisfied.  Only  by  such  discontent,  united 
to  effective  organization,  could  he  hope  to 
benefit  more  largely  in  the  product  of  mod¬ 
ern  industry. 

Plans  to  Improve  Society.  The  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  industry  had  brought  many 
problems  to  the  working  class.  The  factory 
workers  for  the  most  part  were  badly 
housed,  overworked,  and  poorly  paid. 
Philanthropists  and  others  felt  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  entire  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Plans  were  suggested  and 
attempts  made  to  help  the  common  man. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
R.obert  Owen,  who  was  born  in  Wales  and 
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Karl  Marx  (1818-1883) 

German  economist  whose  works  expound  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  modem  scientific  socialism. 


became  the  owner  of  cotton  mills  in  Scot¬ 
land,  believed  that  people  could  live  hap¬ 
pier  in  small  communities  where  they 
would  share  the  work  and  the  profits  of 
their  labors.  Thus  class  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees  would  be 
ended.  In  1824  he  visited  America  and 
founded  a  community  in  New  Harmony, 
Indiana,  which,  however,  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  plan  to  have  people  live  and 
work  together  for  their  own  interests  in 
small  communities  was  called  Utopian  So¬ 
cialism.  Similar  plans  were  encouraged  by 
Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  and  Cabet  in  France. 
In  that  country,  during  the  revolution  of 
1848,  Louis  Blanc  led  a  group  of  reform¬ 
ers  called  Socialists,  who  demanded  that 
workshops  be  financed  by  the  government 
and  run  by  the  workers. 

The  Socialist  party  really  began  when 
two  German  economists,  Karl  Marx  and 
Friedrich  Engels,  published  their  Commu- 
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nist  Manifesto  during  the  revolution  of 
1848.  In  it  they  appealed  to  the  working¬ 
men  of  all  countries  to  unite  in  a  class  war 
against  capitalists.  They  condemned  the 
capitalist  system  and  urged  that  it  be  abol¬ 
ished.  Only  in  this  way,  they  believed, 
could  economic  democracy  be  reached. 
Later,  Marx  wrote  his  influential  book,  Das 
Kapital.  From  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Socialism  grew  and  socialistic  po¬ 
litical  parties  gained  steadily  in  strength. 

Among  the  plans  to  aid  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  were  co-operative  enterprises.  The  co¬ 
operative  movement  in  England  began 
with  a  grocery  store  established  by  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers  in  1844.  The  movement 
spread  in  England,  and  in  time  co-operative 
associations  for  buying,  selling,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  were  established  in  other  European 
countries,  especially  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Finland,  and  Ireland. 

How  the  “Wonderful  Century”  Anni¬ 
hilated  Distances.  How  small  the  world  of 
today  seems  when  compared  with  that  of 
1800!  Then  there  were  no  steamships  to 
bring  to  us  quickly  the  products  of  dis¬ 
tant  lands;  neither  the  steam  nor  the  elec¬ 
tric  locomotive  was  known;  the  gasoline 
engine  was  far  in  the  future,  as  were  also 
the  automobile  and  the  good  roads  which 
made  its  wide  use  possible.  The  airplane 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dream  at  which 
cynics  laughed  by  quoting  Daedalus  and  his 
waxen  wings  melting  in  the  sun,  or  J.  T. 
Trowbridge’s  mocking  poem,  “Darius 
Green.”  The  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
were  unknown.  Such  a  scientific  marvel 
as  the  radio  was  not  even  thought  of  by 
scientists  of  that  day. 

Contrast  with  Today.  How  different  is 
our  present  situation!  Now  we  have  trop¬ 
ical  fruits  brought  thousands  of  miles  to 
our  breakfast  tables.  England  and  other 
countries  draw  supplies  of  meat  by  refrig¬ 
erator  ships  from  South  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Wheat  and  grain  have  an  established 
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Courtesy  Hotel  Tadoussac ,  Canada  Steamship  Lines 


An  Early  Passenger  Train 

Railroad  development  made  progress  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  about  the  same  time.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  famed  “De  Witt  Clinton”  pulling  the  first  passenger  train  over  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railroad  in  August,  1831.  Speed  limit,  thirty  miles  an  hour. 


price  all  over  the  world,  and  the  difference 
of  a  cent  or  two  might  determine  whether 
wheat  in  New  York  should  go  to  England, 
to  India,  or  to  Italy. 

If  you  were  to  dissect  a  modern  auto¬ 
mobile,  you  would  find  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world  represented  in  its  make-up.  The 
entire  car  may  be  assembled  in  Detroit, 
and  during  peaceful  times  it  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  also  is  sold  in 
foreion  countries.  The  automobile  is  not 

o 

only  a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill;  it  repre¬ 
sents*  as  well  a  high  degree  of  purchasing 
ability  in  the  world-wide  search  for  the 
needed  materials  from  which  the  parts  are 
made.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  activities  of  the  modern 
world. 

Speed  a  Characteristic  of  Modern  Trans¬ 
portation.  By  the  year  1800  little  change 
in  methods  of  travel  had  been  seen  since 
the  time  of  Alexander  or  Caesar,  and  very 
little  advance  in  speed.  Stage  coaches,  some¬ 
times  called  “Flying  Machines,”  in  Amer¬ 
ica  covered  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
a  day.  On  better  European  roads  the  rate 
might  be  two  or  three  times  as  rapid,  but 
this  caused  much  irritation  and  vexation 
to  the  passengers.  Those  who  traveled  were 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  up  their  wills  be¬ 
fore  starting  out  on  a  trip  of  a  hundred 
miles.  An  American  engineer  questioned 


whether  the  human  body  would  ever  be 
able  to  stand  so  terrific  a  speed  as  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour! 

On  the  sea  also,  traffic  was  uncertain  and 
dangerous.  A  trip  across  the  forbidding 
English  Channel  mierht  be  made  in  three 
hours  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  usually  it  was  much  longer  as 
the  passengers  awaited  that  fair  wind, 
which  might  not  come  for  days  or  even  a 
week.  A  voyage  to  America  might  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  four  weeks,  but  usually  it 
took  much  longer.  A  trip  to  the  Far  East 
was  measured  in  months;  a  round  trip  in 
years.  The  slow,  kettle-bottomed  East  In- 
diaman  which  sailed  to  China  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  spent,  on  the 
average,  twenty-two  months  on  the  voyage 
from  London  to  Canton  and  return. 

How  all  of  this  has  changed!  Today  pas¬ 
sengers  complain  if  they  are  an  hour  late 
on  a  train  journey  from  London  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Ocean 
steamships  dock  on  the  day— almost  at  the 
exact  hour— at  which  they  are  scheduled. 
Airplanes  have  done  even  more  than  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamships  in  conquering  dis¬ 
tance  and  time. 

Modern  marine  transportation  has  a  cer¬ 
tainty  and  security  that  were  unknown 
in  days  when  everything  depended  upon 
the  direction  and  speed  of  the  wind  and 
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Courtesy  Pail  American  Airways 

A  Clipper  Bound  for  Europe  Takes  Off 


The  nineteenth  century  saw  much  progress  in  transportation,  but  it  was  in  the  twentieth  century 
that  the  airplane  made  its  appearance.  Its  invention  and  perfection  marked  one  of  the  most  marvel¬ 
ous  achievements  of  any  age. 


the  skill  of  the  captain  in  using  or  baf¬ 
fling  it.  Merchants  no  longer  must  main- 
tain  huge  stocks  as  did  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  guard  against  possible  losses  of 
shipping.  The  smooth,  regular  sailing  of 
steamships  has  released  a  great  deal  of 
the  merchant’s  capital,  which  he  can  use 
in  other  ways. 

Modern  Means  for  the  Conveyance  of 
Ideas.  The  regularity  and  certainty  seen  in 
the  transference  of  freight  and  passengers 
is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  methods 
of  communication.  In  1800  postal  rates 
were  proportioned  to  the  distance  a  letter 
traveled.  They  varied  from  eight  to  thirty- 
five  cents  in  England.  Letters  were  fre¬ 
quently  delayed  and  sometimes  were 
opened  and  read  by  the  political  authori¬ 
ties.  Important  commercial  papers,  like 
bills  of  exchange,  were  made  in  two  or 
three  copies,  each  of  which  was  dispatched 
by  a  different  ship  or  conveyance. 

In  the  United  States  in  the  year  1790, 
only  one  person  in  fifteen  ever  received  a 


letter  through  the  post  office.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  the  letter  carrier  delivers  every  year 
to  each  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
country,  an  average  of  at  least  200  letters 
or  packages,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  are  now  carried  by  airplane.  The 
transfer  of  messages  to  distant  places  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  telegraph  and  cable  service 
and  by  the  widespread  use  of  telephones, 
of  which  sixty  per  cent  are  found  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  way  the  wire¬ 
less,  developed  by  the  Italian,  Marconi,  and 
its  adaptation,  the  radio,  have  brought  in¬ 
struction  and  pleasure  to  many,  besides 
proving  a  boon  to  vessels  in  distress.  Of 
the  millions  of  receiving  sets  in  the  world, 
almost  one  half  are  in  the  United  States. 

The  modern  newspaper  is  a  product  of 
this  age  of  machines  and  of  rapid  commu¬ 
nication.  The  newssheet  of  1800  had  to 
wait  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  be¬ 
fore  information  reached  it,  and  then  fre¬ 
quently  the  editor  had  no  means  of  tell¬ 
ing  whether  the  information  received  was 
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Courtesy  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Laying  the  Atlantic  Cable 

Beginning  in  1854,  attempts  were  made  to  connect  Great  Britain  and  America  by  cable.  Cyrus  W. 
Field  of  New  York  organized  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  capitalists.  Several  attempts  failed.  In  1866  the  English-built  iron  steamer,  Great 
Eastern,  landed  the  first  permanently  successful  Atlantic  cable  at  Newfoundland.  It  extended  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  was  2,500  miles  long. 


true  or  false.  The  fact  that  Great  Britain 
had  repealed  certain  Orders-in-Council  in 
1812,  which  probably  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  war  with  the  United  States,  was  not 
known  in  this  country  until  after  war  had 
been  declared.  So,  too,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
signed  by  England  and  the  United  States 
on  December  24,  1814,  was  not  known  in 
this  country  until  five  weeks  after  Jack- 
son  had  defeated  the  British  army  at  New 
Orleans  on  January  8,  1815. 

Today,  by  means  of  the  cable,  telephone, 
or  radio  the  press  is  enabled  to  report  events 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  within  an 
hour  or  two.  An  earthquake  in  Japan,  an 


address  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  message  from  the  Arctic  or  Antarc¬ 
tic,  war  news— all  are  announced  at  once 
to  the  world  at  large.  Millions  of  people 
are  enabled  to  form  opinions  and  perhaps 
to  take  action  as  a  result  of  such  reports 
of  contemporary  events. 

Transfer  of  ideas  today  helps  the  mer¬ 
chant  in  his  business  of  buying  and  selling 
in  distant  places.  It  helps  the  ordinary 
citizen  by  giving  him  through  the  well- 
informed  press  a  view  of  what  is  going  on 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  thus  should 
create  a  spirit  of  world-wide  interest  in 
other  countries. 
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Courtesy  New  York  Telephone  Company 

The  First  Telephone  Message 


The  telephone  was  invented  in  the  United  States,  but  was  soon  used  in  European  and  other 
countries.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  in  1870  migrated  to  Canada  from  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  next  year  came  to  Boston,  perfected  the  telephone  in  1876.  His  first  success¬ 
ful  message  was  to  his  assistant  in  the  adjoining  room:  “Mr.  Watson,  come  here,  I  want  you!’’ 


The  Coming  of  Labor-Saving  Machines. 
Devices  for  saving  the  time  of  the  laborer 
had  been  adopted  as  far  back  as  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  Not  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  did  they  bring  great  changes. 
In  England  during  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  mechanical 
machines  were  commonly  found  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  in  the  iron  trade,  and  in  the 
production  of  power  by  steam  engines, 
windmills,  or  waterwheels.  It  was  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  however,  that  these  labor-saving  devices 
were  improved  and  given  their  fullest  op¬ 
portunity.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
labor  was  scarce  while  raw  materials  were 
cheap.  Every  possible  incentive  was  given 
to  the  employer  to  economize  on  the  time 
of  his  workmen  by  substituting  machines 
for  human  muscles.  In  Europe,  where  labor 
was  cheap,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
devices  was  due  to  a  desire  to  husband  the 
natural  resources  rather  than  to  eliminate 
the  worker.  In  either  case,  however,  me¬ 
chanical  inventions  were  adopted  on  a 
wider  and  wider  scale. 


A  great  step  in  mechanical  progress  was 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  in¬ 
terchangeable  parts.  Throughout  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  each  machine  was  specially 
built.  Its  several  parts  were  made  for  that 
individual  machine,  and  when  anything 
went  wrong  with  one,  a  special  part  had  to 
be  made  to  correct  the  error.  No  two  ma¬ 
chines  were  made  exactly  alike.  Watches, 
steam  engines,  factory  equipment,  guns, 
and  cannon— all  were  custom-made  like  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  an  individual  customer. 
Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton 
gin,  despairing  of  making  a  fortune  from 
that  contrivance,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  guns.  He  made  a  num- 
her  of  identical  parts  for  each  gun,  so  that 
if  a  part  were  broken,  a  similar  one  could 
be  inserted  without  loss  of  time.  This  is 
the  principle  of  interchangeable  parts 
which,  with  labor-saving  machines,  has  rev¬ 
olutionized  industry  and  has  made  possible 
the  great  extension  in  production  of  ar¬ 
ticles  previously  made  entirely  by  hand. 

Examples  of  Enlarged  Production.  Un- 
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Each  symbol  represents  1  yard  produced  per  capita 


GROWTH  OF  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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der  the  stimulus  of  factory  owners  seek-  DECLINE  OF  HOME  INDUSTRIES  AND 
ing  ever  greater  profits,  machine-made  GROWTH  OF  MANUFACTURING 

goods  now  supply  almost  the  entire  market  DECLINE  OF  HOME  PRODUCTION  OF  TEXTILES 
for  manufactured  wares.  The  case  of  iron 
and  steel  illustrates  this.  In  1776  each  fam¬ 
ily  in  our  country  used  little  more  than  a 
score  of  pounds  of  iron  a  year.  Today  the 
output  of  iron  and  steel  amounts  to  over 
1,200  pounds  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  A  mill  for  roll¬ 
ing  steel  rails  for  railroads,  turning  out 
hundreds  of  tons  daily,  is  managed  by  a 
handful  of  men  working  a  set  of  levers; 
whereas  formerly  each  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
had  to  be  carefully  produced  by  hand  or 
by  primitive  hammers.  In  the  early  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  cotton,  as  also  wool  and 
linen,  was  spun  one  thread  at  a  time  on 
hand  spinning  wheels.  Now  one  workman 
can  tend  2,500  spindles  whirling  at  great 
speed.  Then  one  weaver  laboriously  drew 
the  shuttle  filled  with  the  woof  between 
threads  of  the  warp,  slowly  making  all  into 
cloth.  Now  one  weaver  can  look  after  many 
looms  making  cotton  fabrics  at  lightning 
speed. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  skilled  work¬ 
man  could  make  only  thirty  needles  a  day; 
in  our  time  a  girl  can  manage  a  machine 
which  produces  daily  500,000  needles.  In 
ancient  Athens  the  best-equipped  flour 
mills  produced  two  or  three  barrels  of 
flour  a  day;  now,  in  Minneapolis,  mills  us¬ 
ing  no  more  workers  are  producing  daily 
17,000  barrels.  Where  the  Greek  had  at  his 
command  four  or  five  slaves  to  do  his  bid¬ 
ding,  the  modern  American  has  the  equiva¬ 
lent  in  machines  of  fifty,  perhaps  of  one 
hundred  slaves  to  minister  to  his  needs. 

In  the  production  of  machine-made 
goods  it  is  generally  true  that  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  supply  is  produced  at  a  decided 
reduction  in  cost.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
older  processes,  such  as  the  textile  and  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  It  is  even  more 
largely  true  of  new  industries,  such  as  the 
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electric  trades,  the  automobile  and  the  ra¬ 
dio  businesses,  and  those  enterprises  which 
make  our  homes  more  comfortable,  such 
as  those  producing  refrigerators,  sweeping, 
washing,  and  ironing  machines,  and  de¬ 
vices  for  heating  or  cooling  our  houses. 

The  general  history  of  such  enterprises 
is  somewhat  as  follows.  First,  a  new  device 
is  invented,  patented,  and  produced  at  a 
high  price;  second,  the  high  price  and 
high  profits  encourage  other  capitalists  and 
inventors  to  enter  the  business,  and  soon 
the  quantity  produced  is  greatly  enlarged. 
New  processes  lead  to  a  saving  in  expen¬ 
ditures,  and  the  price  is  reduced;  third, 
the  market  becomes  overstocked,  prices  fall 
sharply,  factories  are  put  on  part  time,  and 
the  industry  faces  a  greatly  reduced  in¬ 
come.  This  has  been  the  story  of  scores  of 
enterprises. 
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Efforts  to  Prevent  the  Fall  in  Prices— 
Trusts.  Before  the  stage  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  described  in  the  last  paragraph  had 
been  reached,  business  men  were  trying  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  unfettered  competi¬ 
tion  and  low  prices.  In  the  United  States 
they  formed  pools,  trusts,  holding  com¬ 
panies,  and  other  organizations  to  control 
production  and  maintain  prices.  Although 
some  of  these  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  were  outlawed  by  the  anti-trust  law 
of  1890,  many  of  them  continued  under 
other  forms. 

In  Germany  the  government  actually  fa¬ 
vored  the  organization  of  trusts,  which  were 
called  cartels.  These  cartels  maintained 
prices,  established  pools  for  sharing  the 
business  among  their  members,  and  some¬ 
times  maintained  combined  selling  agen- 
cies.  England  and  France  also  had  combina¬ 
tions  of  various  enterprises  for  regulating 
prices.  There  were  likewise  international 
combinations  or  trusts,  under  which  pro¬ 
ducers  in  various  countries  entered  into 
agreements  to  divide  the  market  or  to 
maintain  price  levels.  Such  an  organization 
was  the  international  pool  for  the  sale  of 
munitions,  which  apportioned  the  whole 
world  to  its  various  members. 

The  Tariff— Another  Method  of  Keep¬ 
ing  up  Prices.  Manufacturers,  threatened 
with  destructive  competition  from  foreign¬ 
ers,  early  resorted  to  protective  tariffs  or 
taxes  on  imported  commodities,  in  order 
to  hold  on  to  their  domestic  markets.  If  an 
importer  of  foreign  goods  had  to  pay  such 
duties,  he  would  be  obliged  to  ask  a  higher 
price  for  his  goods,  and  so  domestic  articles 
would  remain  at  their  established  prices. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  a  protective  pol¬ 
icy  was  begun  by  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War  and  was  maintained  there¬ 
after  with  little  change.  Indeed,  in  1890 
and  1897,  the  American  Congress  enacted 
the  highest  tariffs  in  our  history.  This  pol¬ 
icy  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  keep  up 
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prices  in  the  home  market  and  still  under¬ 
sell  foreign  importations. 

The  American  tariff  program  was  copied 
by  Germany,  led  by  Bismarck,  in  the  1880’s 
and  1 890’s;  it  was  adopted  by  France  in 
1881  and  1892;  it  had  become  a  national 
ideal  of  Italy  and  Spain  by  that  time;  and 
in  Russia  the  American  schedules  were 
actually  exceeded  by  the  czar’s  government 
in  its  effort  to  establish  new  domestic  indus¬ 
tries.  By  these  means  the  level  of  prices  in 
each  country  was  kept  up.  Those  who 
wished  to  buy  were  compelled  to  pay  more 
for  all  articles  which  were  thus  given  pro¬ 
tection  by  the  tariff  or  by  the  domestic 
monopolies.  But  the  home  demand  could 
not  consume  all  the  output  of  the  factories. 
The  leaders  in  industry  looked,  therefore, 
to  foreign  countries  as  markets  for  their 
products,  and  they  adopted  a  two-price 
system.  Under  this  they  charged  high  prices 
at  home,  but  reduced  them  sharply  abroad 
in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

The  protective  tariff  system  created  great 
antagonisms  among  the  nations.  Each  coun¬ 
try  hoped  to  keep  out  foreign  competition 
while  it  adopted  all  possible  schemes  in 
order  to  overthrow  its  competitors  abroad. 
Great  Britain  was  the  nation  which  suf¬ 
fered  most  from  these  conditions  since 
she  had  earlier  enjoyed  almost  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  foreign  trade  and  by  1850  had  aban¬ 
doned  protective  tariffs.  By  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  the  English 
found  themselves  in  sharp  trade  conflict 
with  many  other  nations,  especially  with 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  They 
adopted  a  regulation  that  commodities 
must  indicate  the  place  of  production,  and 
for  a  time  “Made  in  Germany”  was  looked 
upon  with  ridicule  as  indicating  inferior 
goods.  But  later  the  German  competing  ar¬ 
ticles  were  made  as  good  as  the  English,  if 
not  actually  better,  and  “Made  in  Ger¬ 
many”  became  a  symbol  for  recognized 
value. 
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Steel  Mills,  Sheffield,  England 

Sheffield  is  famous  the  world  over  for  its  manufacture  of  high-grade  cutlery.  In  the  past  two  hundred 
years  it  has  grown  from  a  small  town  to  a  city  of  half  a  million.  It  is  obvious  that  a  steel  city  like 
Sheffield  is  also  a  smoky  city.  Notice  the  homes  of  the  workers  in  the  foreground. 


The  Search  for  New  Markets.  As  the  out¬ 
put  of  factories  increased,  greater  and 
greater  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  foreign 
markets  where  the  surplus  goods  could  be 
sold.  If  such  a  sale  could  not  be  managed, 
financial  and  industrial  distress  would  fol¬ 
low  at  home.  “Germany,”  it  was  said  in 
the  1890’s,  “must  export  either  goods  or 
men.”  The  government  bent  all  its  energies 
to  export  commodities. 

Another  form  of  distant  market  was  that 
found  in  the  colonial  world.  Great  Britain, 
here  again,  had  been  markedly  successful 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Could  it 
maintain  its  predominance  in  the  face  of 
the  growing  colonial  rivalries  of  the  other 
countries?  That  was  one  great  problem  of 
imperialism  which  we  must  discuss  in  the 
following  chapter. 

Enlarged  Factory  Production  Leads  to 
the  Expansion  of  Foreign  Trade.  Com¬ 


merce  between  one  country  and  another 
has  been  fostered  by  the  presence  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  various  commodities.  In  general  the 
tropics  produce  raw  materials,  such  as  rub¬ 
ber,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  coconut 
oils.  They  greatly  improve  the  diet  of  the 
temperate  regions  by  sending  to  them  such 
warm-climate  products  as  bananas,  oranges, 
grapefruit,  and  lemons. 

In  exchange  for  these  tropical  articles, 
the  temperate  regions  furnish  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  in  endless  variety,  from  cotton 
cloth  to  automobiles,  and  from  wheat  flour 
to  alarm  clocks.  England  exports  millions 
of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  annually.  “Oil  for 
the  lamps  of  China,”  railroad  iron  and  steel 
for  transportation  enterprises  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  sewing  machines  for 
Hawaii,  factory  machinery  for  establishing 
new  plants  in  Japan  and  India— all  of  these 
and  many,  many  more  are  included  in  the 
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exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the 
progressive  nations. 

World  Markets  the  Prize  of  Foreign 
Trade.  The  value  of  all  international  trade, 
in  1800,  was  approximately  $1,400,000,000 
or  $2.31  for  each  person  then  living.  By 
1913  the  total  of  foreign  trade  had  increased 
to  $40,000,000,000,  or  $24.47  for  each  per¬ 
son.  This  means  that  in  this  international 
trade  the  average  share  of  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  had  grown  tenfold  in 
about  one  hundred  years. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  most  of  this  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  and  with  the  growth  of  her 
colonies  still  further  demands  were  placed 
upon  British  shipping  and  commerce.  As 
late  as  1913  it  is  estimated  that  British 
steamers  carried  about  one  half  of  the  sea¬ 
borne  trade  of  the  world.  Yet  other  nations 
were  making  their  way  into  the  shipping 
field.  Germany,  France,  Norway,  and  even 
Italy  and  Japan  were  struggling  to  get  a 
share  of  international  trade,  and  were  giv¬ 
ing  funds  from  the  public  treasury  to  pri¬ 
vate  shipping  firms  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  remain  in  business.  Such  subsidies  were 
accounted  a  legitimate  part  of  national  ex¬ 
pense  in  this  period  of  growing  industrial 
and  commercial  rivalry. 

During  all  this  time  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  becoming  more  and  more  de¬ 


pendent  upon  each  other.  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  were  each  indebted  to 
international  trade  for  the  commodities 
they  could  not  themselves  produce.  Great 
Britain  imported  three  fourths  of  her  wheat 
and  a  large  part  of  her  famous  “English 
roast  beef’’  from  foreign  countries.  In  some 
years  she  used  more  French  silks  than  did 
France  herself.  Germany  imported  nearly 
all  the  wool  she  used,  and  France  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  England  or  Belgium  for  one 
third  of  the  coal  burned  in  her  factories 
and  homes.  All  the  western  European  na¬ 
tions  were  at  the  mercy  of  outside  lands 
for  their  supplies  of  cotton,  rubber,  cop¬ 
per,  and  petroleum. 

Such  conditions  of  international  trade 
ought  to  have  pointed  the  way  to  peace 
and  good  will  among  nations.  Actually  they 
did  not.  Each  country  was  striving  desper¬ 
ately  to  avoid  the  shackles  placed  upon  it 
by  dependence  upon  other  nations.  They 
were  seeking  new  lands  which  could  fur¬ 
nish  them  raw  materials  for  their  indus¬ 
tries.  They  were  hoping  to  develop  new 
markets  for  their  own  products.  Hence  the 
European  world  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  in  a  very  nervous 
condition.  It  was  a  case  of  the  “jitters,” 
which  seemed  to  become  worse  and  worse 
until  it  reached  a  climax  in  the  First 
World  War. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Distinguish  between  19th  century  sci¬ 
ence  and  that  of  earlier  centuries. 

2.  What  advances  were  made  in  art  and 
literature  in  the  “wonderful  century”? 

3.  What  religious  and  social  advance 
marked  this  century? 

4.  Contrast  transportation  in  1800  and 
now. 

5.  Describe  how  the  post  office  and  the 
newspaper  have  benefited  by  recent  inven¬ 
tions. 

6.  Distinguish  between  labor-saving  devices 
and  those  for  saving  raw  materials. 


7.  What  advantages  come  from  inter¬ 
changeable  parts? 

8.  Give  illustrations  of  enlarged  produc¬ 
tion. 

9.  Why  did  manufacturers  desire  to  keep 
up  prices?  What  means  did  they  use? 

10.  Had  factory  production  led  to  increased 
foreign  trade?  To  what  extent? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 

scientific  method  papal  infallibility 

evolution  socialism 

Darwinian  theory  Marx 

Roentgen  stimulus 
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Pasteur 

Romanticism 

Owen 

cooperatives 

aseptic 


economic  democracy 

warp  and  woof 

cartel 

anesthetics 

antiseptic 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Facts  supporting  the  statement 
that  science  more  than  anything  else  distin¬ 
guishes  our  world  from  the  medieval. 

2.  Evidences  of  many-sided  progress  in  the 
19th  century,  and  of  lack  of  progress. 

3.  Inventions  that  have  made  our  world 
“a  small  place.” 

4.  How  machines  have  revolutionized  the 
production  of  wealth  so  that  average  people 
now  have  what  kings  lacked  in  former 
days. 

Puzzlers.  1.  A  dispatch,  dated  in  Japan  or  the 
Philippines,  may  appear  in  a  New  York  paper 
under  date  of  the  preceding  day. 

2.  As  much  scientific  progress  was  made 
from  1800  to  1900  as  had  been  made  in  all 
previous  human  history. 

3.  “The  science  of  this  century  was  not 
locked  up  in  a  foreign  tongue  as  were  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  previous  ages.” 

4.  (a)  Pure  science.  ( b )  A  scientific  law. 

5.  Why  the  word  democratic  is  applied 
alike  to  republics  and  kingdoms. 

Book  Reviews.  A.  R.  Bond,  On  the  Battle 
Front  of  Engineering ;  A.  F.  Collins,  A  Bird’s 
Eye  Vieiv  of  Inventions;  W.  H.  Meadowcroft, 
The  Boys’  Life  of  Edison;  M.  H.  Wade,  The 
Master  Builders. 

Biographies.  Darwin;  Edison;  Pasteur;  Owen; 
Marx;  Carnegie;  Madame  Curie. 

Cartoons.  1.  Government  “of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.” 

2.  Science,  with  her  handmaidens:  “Mathe¬ 
matics,  Experiment,  Observation,  Measure¬ 
ment.” 

3.  The  missionary,  among  underprivileged 
peoples,  bestowing  practical  knowledge  and 
technicpies  along  with  his  faith. 

4.  Invention  in  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  shrinking  the  world  to  a  single 
neighborhood  of  nations. 

5.  Interchangeable  machine  parts  and  mass 
production  as  twin  giants  raising  mankind’s 
living  standards. 

6.  Each  nation  seeking  to  monopolize  mar¬ 


kets  for  its  own  goods  while  itself  in  need  of 
goods  from  the  other  nations. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Rochdale  Pioneers  and  the 
Cooperative  Movement. 

2.  Discovery  and  early  use  of  anesthetics. 

3.  Causes  of  disease  as  known  in  1950  and 
1750,  and  the  factors  accounting  for  the 
astounding  change  in  two  centuries. 

4.  Readings  from  the  romanticists  (e.g., 
Wordsworth,  Heine)  ;  realists  (Dickens,  Tol¬ 
stoy)  ;  and  from  the  Communist  Manifesto. 
Library  Reports.  1.  Romantic  Movement  in 
art  and  literature. 

2.  The  Kulturkampf  (Bismarck  and  Pa- 
pacy) . 

3.  The  missionary  movement  in  19th 
century. 

Illustrated  Talks  with  Recordings.  1.  Clas¬ 
sicists  and  romanticists  in  music. 

2.  National  contrasts  in  music,  e.g.,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Verdi,  Moussorgsky. 

Interviews.  1.  Invite  a  returned  missionary  to 
speak  to  the  class  on  the  purposes  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  missionaries. 

2.  Similarly:  a  labor  leader  on  unions;  or 
a  party  leader  on  political  parties. 

Essay.  Vistas  opening  up  from  uses  of  radio¬ 
active  substances. 

Table.  Principal  inventions  since  1800. 

Map  Talk.  Modern  international  trade:  the 
principal  exports  from  each  continent  today. 
Drawings.  1.  Railroad  trains,  1830  to  1950. 

2.  From  stagecoach  to  auto  and  airplane. 

3.  From  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  to  the  lat¬ 
est  aircraft  carrier  and  atomic-powered  subma¬ 
rine. 

4.  Based  on  the  figures  on  page  490,  draw 
to  scale  two  men  to  represent  the  extent  of 
international  trade  in  1800  and  1913. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  F.  Bishop,  The  Story  of  the  Sub¬ 
marine;  A.  R.  Bond,  On  the  Battle  Front  of 
Engineering;  and  Inventions  of  the  Great 
War;  A.  F.  Collins,  A  Bird’s  Eye  Vieiv  of  In¬ 
ventions;  H.  Thompson,  Age  of  Inventions. 
Advanced.  E.  Achorn,  European  Civilization 
and  Politics  Since  1815;  S.  Chase,  Men  and 
Machines;  W.  A.  DuPuy,  Uncle  Sam’s  Modern 
Miracles ;  E.  Greenwood,  Aladdin;  R.  S.  Hol¬ 
land,  Historic  Inventions ;  W.  B.  Kaempffert, 
A  Popular  Histoiy  of  American  Invention. 
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2.  Why  Imperialism  Brought  Nations  to  the  Brink  of  War 


Jingoism  a  Threat  of  War.  During  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  the  following 
doggerel  was  sung  in  London: 

We  don’t  want  to  fight, 

But,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 

We’ve  got  the  ships,  we’ve  got  the  men, 
We’  ve  got  the  money,  too! 

It  indicated  that  the  British  nation  was 
ready,  even  anxious  for  war  and  was  only 
stopped  by  the  complete  victory  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  From  that  time  the  word  jingoism 
has  been  applied  to  that  excessive  national 
spirit  which  thinks  its  own  country  is  al¬ 
ways  right  and  is  ready  to  fight  at  any  ex¬ 
cuse.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  compared 


“Mose  in  Egitto!!!” 


This  cartoon  which  appeared  in  Punch  in  1875, 
caricatured  Prime  Minister  Disraeli’s  purchase  of 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal.  By  the 
purchase,  England  not  only  increased  her  influ¬ 
ence  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  but  also  safe¬ 
guarded  her  route  to  India  and  the  Far  East. 


to  a  man  swaggering  about  with  a  chip  on 
his  shoulder,  daring  anyone  to  knock  it  off. 
The  crisis  of  1877  passed  after  England  and 
her  friends  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  the 
following  year  had  restored  to  Turkey  most 
of  the  territory  conquered  by  Russia.  But 
the  jingo  spirit  was  characteristic  of  the 
actions  of  many  nations  until  after  the  First 
World  War,  when  it  died  down  a  little, 
only  to  be  revived  later  in  a  most  exag¬ 
gerated  manner. 

What  Is  Meant  by  Imperialism.  An  em¬ 
pire,  in  the  ancient  sense,  is  a  territory  in¬ 
habited  by  various  races,  all  of  which  are 
governed  according  to  one  ride  or  law  or 
person.  The  Roman  Empire  itself  com¬ 
prised  many  different  peoples,  yet  they 
were  all  governed  by  the  principles  of  Ro¬ 
man  law  as  enforced  by  the  emperor  and 
his  officials.  Almost  the  entire  known  civ¬ 
ilized  world  was  included  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  this  old  Roman  Empire. 

In  modern  times  the  word  empire  has  a 
similar  meaning.  It  is  a  combination  of 
nations  ail  united  under  one  government. 
The  British  Empire,  having  a  population 
of  over  four  hundred  millions,  is  the  best 
example  of  this,  with  its  varied  nations, 
races,  and  peoples.  The  Russian  Empire  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  ruled  by  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  despot,  is  another  example. 

There  are  many  other  modern  nations 
which,  while  unable  to  reach  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  English  and  Russian  Empires, 
have  adopted  an  attitude  of  mind  which  we 
call  imperialistic.  To  seek  new  possessions 
in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  to  obtain  mar¬ 
kets  for  surplus  manufactures  free  from  the 
rivalry  of  other  nations,  to  occupy  coaling 
stations  in  remote  seas,  to  talk  and  act  in  a 
braggart,  jingoistic  spirit— all  of  these 
things  are  common  to  many  modern  states 
or  to  their  spokesmen.  All  of  them,  during 
the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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A  Village  in  French  Cameroon 
This  area  was  formerly  part  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa. 


and  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth,  have 
contributed  to  national  jealousy;  all  of 
them  may  be  branded  as  imperialistic  in 
spirit,  although  they  have  not  always 
achieved  the  establishment  of  empires  such 
as  the  jingoes  wished. 

The  Prophets  of  Imperialism.  The  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  an  imperialistic  attitude 
came  from  many  different  persons  or  classes 
in  each  of  the  European  states.  In  England 
they  were  put  forward  by  Disraeli,  the  min¬ 
ister,  who  rave  Queen  Victoria  the  title  of 
empress,  who  purchased  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  and  opened  up  the  way  to  the  East 
Indian  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
who  interfered  in  Egypt  and  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  He  was  succeeded  by  many  other 
jingoistic  statesmen  and  adventurers,  such 
as  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  amassed  a  fortune  in 
South  African  gold  and  diamond  mines, 
and  left  much  of  it  to  establish  scholarships 
in  Oxford  for  colonials  and  Americans. 

In  his  stories  and  poems,  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling,  one  of  the  most  popular  English  writ¬ 
ers  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 


showed  that  he  was  an  outstanding  advo¬ 
cate  of  imperialism.  In  one  poem  after  an¬ 
other  during  the  years  1890  to  1902  he 
inflamed  the  passions  of  his  nation.  He 
urged  that  they  take  up  the  “White  Man’s 
Burden”  in  training  the  backward  peoples, 
“half  devil  and  half  child,”  and  that  they 
array  themselves  in  armor  for  the  conflicts 
that  might  arise  in  the  future.  The  eager 
search  for  markets  for  English  goods  lay 
back  of  the  poetry  of  Kipling’s  messages. 
“India,”  the  English  people  were  told  by 
a  later  statesman,  “is  the  greatest  of  our 
customers.” 

France  began  her  advance  toward  im¬ 
perialism  as  early  as  1830  with  the  seizure 
of  Algeria,  and  thereafter  she  followed 
closely  in  England’s  steps.  Jules  Ferry  was 
the  French  apostle  of  expansion  in  foreign 
lands.  He  urged  the  need  of  colonial  mar¬ 
kets  for  French  goods;  the  duty  to  civilize 
the  barbarous  races  of  Asia  and  Africa; 
the  need  for  coaling  stations  for  French 
ships;  and,  finally,  that  to  refrain  from  im¬ 
perialism  would  put  France  in  the  third 
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ar  fourth  rank  of  nations  instead  of  in  the 
first. 

Germany,  too,  had  its  prophets  of  im¬ 
perialism.  At  first  Bismarck  was  actively  op¬ 
posed  to  an  expansion  into  the  colonial 
field.  At  length,  in  1879,  he  changed  his 
policy  and  began  the  colonial  program 
which  was  later  so  vigorously  supported 
by  Kaiser  William  II.  By  organizations  of 
merchants,  by  books  written  by  travelers, 
by  governmental  reports,  the  new  colonial 
policy  was  advanced.  If  Germany  was  not 
30  successful  as  were  England  and  France, 
that  was  because  she  came  into  the  colonial 
field  late  and  the  other  countries  refused, 
despite  all  of  Emperor  William’s  threats, 
to  yield  to  her  demands  for  more  territory. 

Russia  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  had  been  an  imperialist  country,  try¬ 
ing  by  all  means  to  extend  her  possessions. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  she  held  the  greatest  territory  and 
ruled  the  most  numerous  population  of 
all  the  European  countries.  Yet  she  was 
not  satisfied.  Her  leaders  were  hoping  to 
obtain  Constantinople;  they  were  striving 
to  annex  lands  in  Persia  and  Central  Asia 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain;  and  on  the 
far  Pacific  they  were  seeking  an  ice-free 
port  on  the  Chinese  shore.  The  great  north¬ 
ern  bear  was  restless  and  looked  hungrily 
toward  more  conquests  in  the  temperate 
region. 

Even  the  United  States,  about  the  end 
of  the  century,  had  its  apostles  of  impe¬ 
rialism.  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  say  in 
1899  that  the  Americans  must  cease  being 
a  people  of  petty  shopkeepers,  and  must 
look  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  for 
their  problems  of  the  future.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  abroad  wrote  a  magazine  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  summer  of  1898  raising  the 
question  as  to  what  we  should  do  with  the 
territory  which  might  be  secured  by  our 
successes  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 
President  McKinley  answered  the  question 
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by  annexing  almost  all  the  Spanish  islands. 
He  claimed  that  it  was  good  business  to 
do  so;  that  it  would  prevent  international 
complications;  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
civilize  the  Philippines.  Many  other  lead¬ 
ers  in  industry  and  politics  openly  advo¬ 
cated  imperialistic  ideals. 

Italy,  as  well,  had  its  appetite  for  colo¬ 
nies.  She  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the 
French  seizure  of  Tunis  in  1881,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  her  chagrin  by  joining  the  Triple 
Alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria.  There¬ 
after  Italy  had  her  own  poor  pickings  in  the 
colonial  realm.  Great  stretches  of  semi- 
desert  lands  in  northern  and  northeastern 
Africa  were  all  she  was  able  to  appropriate 
until  in  1936,  under  the  influence  of  Mus¬ 
solini’s  fiery  speeches,  she  seized  Ethiopia. 

Other  nations  caught  the  imperialistic 
fever.  Belgium,  as  we  have  seen,  carved  out 
in  Africa  a  colonial  empire,  measuring 
more  than  eighty  times  the  area  of  the 
home  country,  and  numbering  considera¬ 
bly  more  than  her  own  population.  The 
Netherlands  had  a  colonial  area  sixty  times 
as  great  as  the  original  Dutch  lands  and 
comprising  a  population  nearly  eight  times 
as  large.  Many  were  the  prophets  of  im¬ 
perialism  in  these  later  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Theories  of  the  Imperialists.  The  funda¬ 
mental  theory  of  the  expansionists  w7as 
that  Europe  was  inhabited  by  a  superior 
race  of  people  whose  business  it  was  to 
civilize  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  this  could 
not  be  done  peaceably,  then  the  superior 
race  must  use  its  cannon  and  rifles  in  order 
to  reduce  backward  natives  to  submission. 

This  logic  was  expounded  in  many  popu¬ 
lar  books  as  well  as  in  governmental  reports. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  described  as  pos¬ 
sessing  all  the  desirable  qualities  for  state¬ 
making.  Its  representative  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  heralded  as  the  finest  fruit  of 
the  political  tree.  Its  homemaking  qualities, 
its  commercial  skill,  its  interest  in  SDort, 
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A  Village  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  Africa 


Galloway 


A  kraal,  or  village,  built  under  the  supervision  of  Belgian  engineers  to  house  copper-mine  workers 
and  their  families.  Within  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo  occupies  the  saucer-shaped  basin 
of  the  Congo  River  on  the  plateau.  The  colony  supplies  Belgium  with  palm  nuts;  palm-oil,  copper, 
diamonds,  tin,  and  gold. 


and  its  literature,  all  of  these  showed  that  it 
ought  to  be  and  must  be  predominant.  The 
French  race,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  writers,  most  fitted  for 
colonization  because  it  understood  the  in¬ 
ferior  races  and  could  manage  them  most 
easily.  Germany,  too,  had  its  advocates  of 
expansion.  They  saw  in  German  culture 
(Kultur)  the  real  reason  for  imperialism. 
This  culture  emphasized  efficiency  and 
scouted  at  the  virtues  claimed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

While  the  writers  were  arguing  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  their  several  states,  an¬ 
other  phase  of  imperialism  had  its  rise. 
This  aspect  was  the  attempt  to  unite  all 
peoples  of  one  national  group  under  one 
government.  Throughout  Europe  there 
were  many  minority  peoples  held  in  sub¬ 
jection  by  neighboring  countries.  Italians 
were  kept  under  Austrian  rule;  Rumanians 


under  Hungarian  control;  Germans  were 
scattered  over  many  of  the  Balkan  states; 
Frenchmen  were  strictly  governed  by  the 
Germans  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  ideal  of 
each  country  was  to  erase  these  conditions 
and  unite  each  national  group  under  one 
political  rule.  Germany  had  its  teachers 
of  Pan-Germanism  aiming  to  combine  all 
Germans  into  the  empire.  Russia  and  the 
eastern  countries  had  their  Pan-Slavism  de¬ 
signed  to  free  all  Slavs  from  foreign  con¬ 
trol.  England,  even,  had  its  doctrine  of 
Pan-Anglicism. 

Thus  the  theorists  of  imperialism 
preached  a  selfish  gospel— the  gospel  of  get¬ 
ting  all  you  can  and  surrendering  just  as 
little  as  possible  to  your  competitors. 

The  Motives  for  Imperialism.  If  we  look 
over  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  im¬ 
perialistic  ideas,  we  shall  find  a  variety  of 
motives— some  generous  and  exalted  and 
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Mombasa,  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate,  British  East  Africa 
Natives  carrying  elephant  ivory  tusks  to  be  loaded  on  ships  at  the  seaport  of  Mombasa. 
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some  mean  and  mercenary.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  so  interwoven  are  the 
incentives  to  expansion. 

One  of  the  purest  motives  is  the  re¬ 
ligious— the  desire  to  convert  the  heathen. 
It  is  seen  in  Livingstone’s  expeditions  into 
Africa,  in  the  work  of  American  mission¬ 
aries  in  Hawaii,  or  of  French  priests  in 
Cochin-China.  Almost  everywhere  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  have  hoped  and  worked  to 
bring  the  pagan  world  to  acknowledge 
Christianity. 

A  second  motive,  as  unselfish  as  that  just 
named,  is  found  in  the  desire  to  better  the 
physical  and  moral  conditions  of  subject 
races.  Such  farsighted  statesmanship  has 
been  apparent  in  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  many 
other  cases  it  has  been  the  conscious  en¬ 
deavor  of  local  governors  to  give  to  the 
dark-skinned  natives  all  the  advantages  of 
German,  or  of  French,  or  of  English  civili¬ 


zation.  Such  ideals  have  not  usually  been 
attained;  often  the  civilizing  has  been  done 
with  bullets  rather  than  with  schoolbooks 
and  medical  supplies. 

The  commercial  or  economic  motive, 
however,  has  been  the  dominant  one  in 
most  instances.  The  German  colonial  pol¬ 
icy  was  almost  forced  upon  Bismarck  by 
aggressive  merchants  in  China,  East  Africa, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  England’s  em¬ 
pire  was,  it  is  said,  built  upon  commerce. 
Russia’s  struggle  for  a  Pacific  port  was  due 
to  her  need  for  an  ice-free  harbor.  The 
Congo  colony  of  Leopold  of  Belgium  was 
for  years  a  personal  possession  of  that  clever 
and  businesslike  monarch.  By  the  crudest 
methods  he  collected  his  supplies  of  rub¬ 
ber  and  ivory  from  the  natives,  and  drew 
millions  of  personal  income  from  this 
source.  The  search  for  profitable  markets 
when  industrialism  increased  the  factory 
output  went  on  fiercely  among  the  nations. 
The  search  for  raw  materials  and  tropical 
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The  Great  South  China  City  of  Canton 


Canton  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  China  and  an  important  commercial  center.  It  was  the  only  port 
in  that  country  that  American  and  other  foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter  for  many  years.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Pearl  River,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea.  Notice  the  large  houseboats  in 
the  foreground. 


products,  including  sugar  and  rubber,  was 
even  more  intense.  The  phrase  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century  was,  “Trade  follows  the 
flag.”  Hence  the  flag  must  he  raised  upon 
new  possessions  in  order  that  commerce 
might  follow  it. 

Finally,  land-grabbing  and  colonizing 
ventures  were  promoted  by  the  nationalis¬ 
tic  spirit.  If  you  loved  your  country,  you 
might  also  fear  that  it  might  he  defeated 
or  conquered.  It  was  therefore  to  your  in¬ 
terest  to  see  that  it  was  well  fortified,  that 
its  fleets  were  efficient,  and  that  in  distant 
seas  they  should  have  ports  and  coaling  sta¬ 
tions  to  meet  their  needs.  If  you  had  pride 


in  your  nation,  it  was  essential  that  you  see 
it  grow  and  spread  over  the  world.  Aggres¬ 
sive  nationalism  was,  more  than  any  other 
motive,  the  cause  of  imperialism.  Kaiser 
William  II  once  told  his  troops,  about  to 
sail  for  China,  to  “be  as  ruthless  as  Huns.” 
So  nationalism  could  he  harsh  and  brutal 
in  its  dealings  with  inferior  peoples.  The 
national  pride  must  be  maintained  at 
whatever  expense  to  the  “half  devil,  half 
child”  races. 

Plague  Spots  in  World  Politics.  As  the 
nineteenth  century  advanced,  the  rivalry 
of  European  nations  reached  such  a  height 
in  certain  regions  as  to  warrant  us  in  call- 
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“No  You  Don’t!” 

This  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch  in  1885.  It  calls 
attention  to  a  phase  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East— Russia’s  threat  to  England’s  control  of  India. 
Russia  had  attacked  the  Afghanistan  frontier,  and 
for  a  time  war  seemed  imminent.  It  was,  however, 
averted. 

ing  them  plague  spots.  These  were  places 
where  the  fevered  passions  of  commercial 
and  industrial  jealousy  bred  political  dif¬ 
ferences  and  even  actual  military  conflicts. 

Africa,  by  some  strange  chance,  was  par¬ 
titioned  without  an  armed  outbreak  of  the 
European  countries.  In  1870  its  interior  lay 
unexplored,  and  only  its  coastline  had  been 
occupied  by  the  civilized  nations.  Forty 
years  later  its  vast  area,  with  its  tropical 
swamps,  its  desert  regions,  and  its  inhabit¬ 
able  portions,  had,  with  two  exceptions,  all 
been  assigned  to  one  or  another  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  states.  England,  France,  Germany, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Belgium  had 
each  its  share  of  the  plunder.  While  not  all 
the  countries  were  satisfied  with  their  por¬ 
tions,  the  division  was  really  accomplished 
without  war.  Italy  had  its  rebuff  at  the 
hands  of  Ethiopia  in  1896  and  retired  for 
the  moment  from  the  colonial  rame.  Eng- 
land  and  France  nearly  came  to  blows  at 
Fashoda  far  up  on  the  Nile  River,  but  they 
managed  by  diplomacy  to  effect  a  compro¬ 
mise.  It  was  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Africa,  in  Morocco,  that  Europe  faced  in 
1905  and  1911  a  series  of  climaxes  which 


showed  how  nervous  the  powers  were,  and 
how  close  tvas  the  danger  of  war. 

Sore  Spots  in  Asia.  Another  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  rivalry  tvas  found  in  Asia, 
where  England,  France,  and  Germany  were 
quarreling  over  the  colonial  spoil.  Here 
the  competitors  were  joined  by  Japan  and 
Russia,  thus  making  the  situation  still  more 
complicated.  In  1895  Japan  fought  a  brief 
and  very  successful  war  against  China.  But 
its  victory  tvas  greatly  limited  by  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia. 
Thereafter  these  three,  together  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  Japan,  forced  China  to  give  them 
special  privileges,  spheres  of  influence,  and 
railroad  and  industrial  concessions.  It 
looked  for  a  time  as  though  China  would 
be  parceled  out  in  the  same  fashion  in 
which  the  powers  had  carved  up  Africa.  At 
this  point,  in  1899,  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  always  been  interested  in 
oriental  commerce,  suggested  that  the  other 
powers  agree  to  respect  the  “open  door” 
policy  of  trade  in  China,  and  to  recognize 
her  “territorial  integrity.”  The  other  pow¬ 
ers  agreed  to  this  policy,  although  England, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Russia  still 
maintained  “spheres  of  influence”  in  Chi¬ 
nese  lands. 

Russia  and  Japan  came  to  blows  in  1904 
over  conflicting  interests  in  Korea  and 
China.  The  Russians  were  signally  de¬ 
feated.  They  gave  up  their  claims  in  Ko¬ 
rean  and  Chinese  territory  and  left  the 
Japanese  to  work  out  their  own  eastern 
policy.  Yet  the  powers  squabbled  about 
railroad  concessions  in  China  and  Man¬ 
churia.  Their  bickering  continued  with 
scarcely  a  pause  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War. 

Another  Asiatic  plague-spot  was  found 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  continent.  Here 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  quarreled  over 
the  control  of  the  native  races  of  Baluchis¬ 
tan,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  The  first 
eventually  became  a  part  of  England’s  In- 
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dian  Empire;  the  second,  after  varying  ex¬ 
periences,  has  become  independent  and  in 
1934  became  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
partitioned  between  Russia  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  1907,  each  receiving  commercial 
privileges  in  a  specified  field  of  influence. 
This  program  was  carried  out  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  shah  and  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  advisor,  W.  Morgan  Shuster. 

Still  another  danger  zone  was  located 
in  western  Asia  and  southeastern  Europe— 
the  Near  East.  Here  Pan-Germanism  con¬ 
flicted  with  Pan-Slavism;  here  oil  fields  and 
Bagdad  railway  concessions  brought  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  to  the  verge  of  war; 
and  here  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian 
Crown  Prince  was  finally  to  bring  on  the 
war  which  all  had  feared  and  all  had  pre¬ 
pared  for. 

The  Pacific  Islands  Are  Another  Dan¬ 
ger  Spot.  Meanwhile  among  the  thousands 
of  islands  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  the  land-grabbing  powers  were  seiz¬ 


ing  whatever  territory  they  could.  The 
great  island  of  New  Guinea,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  was  divided  between 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
Many  other  islands  were  occupied  by  Ger¬ 
many  after  England  and  France  had  their 
pickings,  among  them  a  large  group  of 
petty  isles  purchased  from  Spain  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Samoa,  the  pride  of  the  South  Pacific, 
the  residence  and  deathplace  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  proved  to  be  another 
bone  of  contention.  England,  Germany, 
and  the  Linked  States  each  had  competing 
interests,  the  Germans  being  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive  in  their  relations  with  the  natives. 
Warships  of  the  three  powers  were  crowded 
in  Samoan  harbors  in  1889,  ready  at  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  start  a  war.  But  fortunately  Provi¬ 
dence  intervened.  A  tropical  storm  wrecked 
most  of  the  vessels  and  the  surviving  crews 
had  business  enough  saving  themselves 
without  quarreling  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  nations.  Ten  years  later  the  is- 
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Pago  Pago  and  Harbor 


lands  were  divided,  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceiving  the  island  of  Tutuila  with  its  ex¬ 
cellent  harbor  of  Pago  Pago;  Germany 
received  the  remaining  islands,  while  Great 
Britain  was  compensated  elsewhere. 

Rivalry  among  merchants  in  the  Pacific 
for  copra  and  phosphate  kept  alive  the 
animosities  of  the  nations.  Still  more  were 
they  interested  in  coaling  and  cable  sta¬ 
tions— places  where  their  ships  on  the  long 
voyages  across  that  ocean  might  stop  for 
supplies.  The  flags  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  were  raised  upon  many  otherwise 
worthless  islands  in  order  to  maintain  the 
national  spirit  at  its  peak. 


Nationalism  and  Imperialism  as  Causes 
of  the  First  World  War.  Nationalism  and 
imperialism  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  First  World  War.  They  were  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  friction  among  nations. 
They  were  accountable  for  many  of  the 
deep-seated  jealousies  existing  among  the 
European  states.  There  were,  naturally, 
specific  causes  which  led, to  the  outbreak 
of  war  at  the  time  it  did.  These  we  shall 
consider  in  our  next  unit.  But  back  of  such 
direct  causes  were  the  selfish  movements 
and  economic  rivalries  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  were  inevitably  dragging 
the  nations  into  conflict. 


IMPERIALISM  LEADS  TO  WAR 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Give  a  definition  of  jingoism. 

2.  Define  empire  in  the  Roman  sense  and 
in  the  modern  sense. 

3.  Describe  the  prophets  of  imperialism. 

4.  Were  Europeans  superior  to  all  other 
peoples? 

5.  How  did  racial  minorities  aid  nation¬ 
alism  and  imperialism? 

6.  Outline  the  motives  of  the  imperialists, 
showing  both  the  good  and  the  bad. 

7.  How  was  it  possible  for  Africa  to  be 
divided  without  a  war? 

8.  What  parts  of  Asia  were  threatened  by 
the  grasping  powers? 

9.  How  were  these  ambitions  settled? 

10.  How  did  copra  and  phosphate  affect  the 
rivalries  in  the  Pacific? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


imperialism 

jingoism 

doggerel 

copra 

Samoa 


white  man’s  burden 
Pan-Germanism 
aggressive  nationalism 
territorial  integrity 
Pan-Slavism 


Things  to  Write.  1.  A  poem  praising  the 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  or 
Samoa. 

2.  Sermon  in  praise  of  missionary  work. 

3.  Historical  sketches:  Fashoda  incident; 
Tangier  and  Agadir  incidents. 

Cartoons.  1.  Imperialism  and  nationalism, 
causes  of  conflict. 

2.  Inspired  by  the  doggerel  on  page  492. 

3.  Pro  and  con,  on  imperialism,  1900. 

4.  “The  White  Man’s  Burden.”  (Compare 
the  famous  cartoon,  page  504.) 

5.  People  interested  in  imperialism — clergy, 
traders,  soldiers,  politicians,  settlers,  adven¬ 
turers. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Readings  from  Kipling  in  favor 
of  imperialism  and  from  W.  J.  Bryan’s  Re¬ 
public  or  Empire,  opposing  it. 

2.  Imperialism  as  a  modern  international 
force.  (See  P.  T.  Moon,  Imperialism  and 
World  Politics.) 

3.  The  Russo-Turkish  War  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin,  1878. 

4.  Anglo-American-German  dispute  over 
Samoa  and  the  outcome. 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion  1.  Causes  of  19th  century  impe¬ 
rialism.  Are  they  still  operating? 

2.  Products  of  the  Pacific,  Far  East,  and 
Africa  that  have  become  major  items  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade. 

Puzzlers.  1.  “Trade  follows  the  flag.” 

2.  Political  plague  spots. 

Debate.  Resolved:  That  European  impe¬ 
rialism  was  justified. 

Book  Reviews.  G.  Clark,  A  Place  in  the  Sun; 
E.  L.  Hoskyn,  The  British  Dominions  Beyond 
the  Sea;  G.  Frenssen,  Peter  Moor’s  Journey 
to  Southeast  Africa;  W.  H.  Miller,  Sahara 
Lands;  E.  F.  Pollard,  With  Gordon  at  Khar¬ 
toum;  F.  B.  Young,  Pilgrim’s  Rest. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Foreign  possessions,  in  1890  and 
in  1910,  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Belgium, 
the  United  States. 

2.  Division  of  African  and  Asian  territories 
among  European  nations  in  1913. 

3.  Britain’s  “life  line”  to  the  East  in  1910 
and  its  place  in  her  foreign  policy. 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  G.  Clark,  A  Place  in  the  Sun; 
W.  F.  Gordy,  The  Causes  and  Meaning  of  the 
Great  War;  E.  L.  Hoskyn,  The  British  Do- 
rninions  Beyond  the  Sea;  M.  and  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell,  A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in 
England. 

Advanced.  E.  Achorn,  European  Civilization 
and  Politics  Since  1815;  W.  S.  Davis,  The 
Roots  of  the  War;  A.  C.  Flick,  Modern  World 
History;  H.  G.  Gibbons,  The  New  Map  of 
Africa;  P.  T.  Moon,  Imperialism  and  World 
Politics;  R.  Muir,  The  Expansion  of  Europe; 
F.  C.  Palm  and  F.  E.  Graham,  Europe  Since 
Napoleon;  P.  W.  Slosson,  Europe  Since  1870. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  W.  F.  But¬ 
ler,  Charles  George  Gordon;  C.  J.  Finger, 
David  Livingstone ;  G.  Frenssen,  Peter  Moods 
Journey  to  Southeast  Africa;  D.  H.  Haines, 
Lighting  Blood;  Sir  H.  Johnston,  The  Man 
Who  Did  the  Right  Thing;  W.  H.  Miller, 
Sahara  Lands;  E.  F.  Pollard,  With  Gordon  at 
Khartoum ;  B.  Williams,  Cecil  Rhodes;  F.  B. 
Young,  Pilgrim’s  Rest. 


UNIT  XIV 


HOW  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  BROUGHT 

GREAT  CHANGES 

1.  Why  a  World  War  Broke  Out  in  1914 

2.  How  the  First  World  War  Was  Waged  in  Europe  and  Elsewhere 

3.  How  the  War  Came  to  an  End 

4.  What  the  Aftermath  of  the  War  Was 


PREVIEW 

In  this  unit  we  shall  trace  the  origins,  the  principal  events,  and  the  results 
of  the  Eirst  World  War.  Of  all  the  wars  in  history  up  to  that  time,  this  was 
the  most  terrible  and  deadly  in  its  immediate  effects  upon  both  soldiers  and 
civilians;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  later  influences  upon 
all  the  states  of  the  world.  In  our  discussion  of  the  origins  of  the  First  World 
War,  we  shall  trace  its  beginnings  in  the  rivalries  of  the  European  powers, 
more  especially  in  the  struggles  of  the  petty  states  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and,  finally,  in  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo  and  the  attempt  of  Austria  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  death  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

We  shall  next  treat  briefly  the  course  of  the  war.  We  shall  see  how  an 
alliance  of  Germany ,  Austria,  and  Turkey  was  opposed  by  an  alliance  of 
France,  Russia,  England,  Serbia,  and  Italy,  and  how  the  contest  soon  ex¬ 
tended  until  it  embraced  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Beginning  in 
August,  igij,  in  Belgium  and  northern  France,  we  shall  note  how  the  fighting 
there  narrowed  down  to  trench  warfare  in  which  neither  party  could  seriously 
injure  the  other.  We  shall  then  speak  of  the  contest  in  the  east  between 
Russia  and  Germany  and  between  the  English  and  the  Turks.  We  shall  see 
how  the  English  fleet  kept  command  of  the  seas  despite  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  German  submarines,  and  how  the  British  Empire  seized  German  colo¬ 
nies  in  Africa  and  the  South  Seas.  And  we  shall  note  how  the  American 
forces,  united  with  those  of  England ,  France,  and  Italy,  eventually  aided  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 

Next  we  must  consider  how  peace  was  brought  about,  including  the  part 
played  by  the  United  States,  and  how  the  Eeague  of  Nations  was  established. 
The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  Eeague  weakened  it  from  the 
start,  and  it  failed  in  later  years  to  realize  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  But 
it  did  prove  of  some  service  in  dealing  with  certain  special  international 
problems. 
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UNIT  XIV 


HOW  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  BROUGHT 

GREAT  CHANGES 

1.  Why  a  World  War  Broke  Out  in  1914 


What  Caused  the  First  World  War?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  First  World  War, 
1914-1918,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  de¬ 
cide  who  brought  on  the  war— it  was  the 
enemy  of  course.  To  a  Frenchman,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  or  an  American,  it  was  Germany 
that  brought  on  the  struggle.  To  a  Ger¬ 
man  it  was  England  or  France  or  Russia 
which  was  guilty.  Yet  looked  at  today,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  war  cannot  be  so  easily 
assigned.  Imperialism  led  naturally  to  mili¬ 
tarism.  It  encouraged  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  huge  standing  armies  and 
of  equally  expensive  fleets  of  battleships, 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  Such 
vast  armaments  were  made  for  war  and 
war  only.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  creators 
of  these  fighting  machines  should  desire- 
no  matter  how  much  they  talked  of  peace— 
to  see  their  combat  organizations  fight  it 
out  with  their  weaker  rivals. 

Such  were  the  general  causes  of  the  First 
World  War— economic  rivalry,  nationalism, 
and  imperialism,  all  backed  up  by  mili¬ 
tarism.  They  affected  most  of  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  urged  these  nations 
on  to  the  approaching  catastrophe.  But 
there  were  certain  specific  conditions  which 
brought  on  the  war  in  the  particular  year 
of  1914,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  con¬ 
sider. 

The  Nations  Trained  in  Arms.  Com¬ 
pulsory  universal  military  service  had  its 
modern  origin  in  France  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  era  of  Napoleon.  Here,  for 
a  time,  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  were 


called  to  arms.  In  1806,  after  the  defeat  of 
Prussia,  Napoleon  sought  to  keep  that  coun¬ 
try  weak  by  forcing  it  to  limit  its  standing 
army  to  42,000  men.  But  Prussia  defeated 
his  purpose  by  disbanding  this  small  army 
as  soon  as  it  was  trained  and  training:  an- 
other  army  in  its  place.  By  continuing  this 
process,  Prussia  soon  had  a  vast  body  of 
trained  soldiers  as  reserves,  although  in 
times  of  peace  only  a  small  proportion  of 
them  were  actually  under  arms.  The  milk 
tary  strength  given  a  country  by  thus  train¬ 
ing  all  its  citizens  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
Prussian  victories  in  the  period  1 860— 
1871.  Thereafter,  France,  Austria,  Russia,. 
Italy,  and  many  smaller  nations  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  similar  systems  of  military 
training.  Each  male  citizen  was  required  to 
give  two  or  three  years  of  his  life— usually 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
three— to  the  most  intensive  military  serv¬ 
ice.  After  that  until  he  was  forty-five  ot 
forty-eight  he  was  enrolled  in  the  various 
reserve  organizations  which  had  frequent 
compulsory  drilling  and  maneuvers  every 
year.  By  this  means  the  entire  man  poweT 
of  the  nation  was  trained  in  arms  and  was 
ready  under  elaborate  plans  for  mobiliza¬ 
tion  to  oppose  an  enemy. 

The  Ever-Increasing  Load  of  Arma¬ 
ments.  Such  national  military  organizations 
were  very  expensive.  They  meant  not  only 
the  clothing,  housing,  and  feeding  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  men;  they  also  required  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  these  men  with  the  most  up-to-date 
rifles,  machine-guns,  and  various  types  ot 
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THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR 


The  Blessings  of  Peace 


This  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch,  July  26,  1913, 
about  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War.  It  calls  attention  to  the  burden  of 
armament  that  nations  carry  in  peacetime. 

artillery.  An  improvement  in  any  of  these 
weapons  meant  the  scrapping  of  the  old 
and  the  substitution  of  the  new.  Some  na¬ 
tions  spent  as  much  as  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
their  taxes  upon  past  and  future  wars.  Each 
year  the  expenditures  increased.  By  1913 
they  were  three  times  as  much  as  in  1873. 
In  the  same  year,  1913,  a  startling  increase 
in  armament  and  expenditures  was  made 
by  Germany,  followed  soon  by  France,  by 
Austria,  by  Russia,  and  by  Italy.  These  in¬ 
creases  added  at  least  one  fourth  to  the 
existing  military  forces,  and  made  the 
peacetime  strength  of  the  armies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  about  five  million  men.  This  multi¬ 
tude  of  soldiers  was  necessary,  it  was  said, 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  Actually  they 
were  kept  under  arms  because  each  nation 
was  afraid  of  the  others.  They  really  were  a 
temptation  to  war,  since  these  vast  fighting 


machines  were  controlled  by  professional 
soldiers  who  looked  upon  war  as  the  real 
business  of  life. 

Naval  Armaments  Add  to  the  Cost  of 
War.  Great  Britain  did  not,  like  many  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  adopt  universal  military 
service.  She  depended  on  her  fleet  for  pro¬ 
tection.  At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
the  British  fleet  was  supreme;  it  had  no 
rival.  But  as  the  nineteenth  century  ad¬ 
vanced,  this  supremacy  was  threatened  by 
the  building  of  fleets  by  other  European 
nations.  In  1888  England,  dependent  more 
than  ever  upon  commerce  to  meet  her 
needs  in  food  and  raw  materials,  adopted 
a  naval  program  which  would  ensure  her 
a  fleet  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  any  other 
two  pot  vers. 

But  in  1900  this  policy  was  especially 
menaced  by  Germany.  The  law  of  that 
year  which  created  the  new  German  navy 
said:  “Germany  must  possess  a  navy  of 
such  power  that  a  war  against  the  mightiest 
naval  power  would  endanger  the  supremacy 
of  that  power’’— a  direct  challenge  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Under  this  policy,  Germany’s  ap 
propriations  for  her  navy  increased  four¬ 
fold  in  the  period  1900-1913  and  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  latter  year.  Great  Britain, 
striving  to  keep  up  the  two-power  navy, 
spent  in  1913  two  hundred  and  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  on  her  fleet  and  yet  was  pro¬ 
gressively  losing  as  against  Germany.  The 
Germans  figured  that  by  1920  their  fleet 
would  be  able  to  battle  England  on  equal 
terms. 

Many  other  nations  also  were  engaged 
in  building  up  naval  armaments,  the 
leading  ones  being  France,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  The  armaments  race  was  on.  Land 
and  sea  preparations  for  war  were  being 
made  by  all  the  great  nations,  and  each  felt 
that  such  expenditures  had  to  be  incurred 
even  if  the  country  approached  bankruptcy. 
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WHY  A  WORLD  WAR  BROKE  OUT  IN  1914 


Two  Great  Alliances  Split  the  Nations 
of  Europe.  As  the  fateful  year  1914  ap¬ 
proached  it  could  be  seen  that  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  were  divided  into  two 
jealous  groups,  competing  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  armament,  trade,  and  colonies. 
The  first  of  these  groups  to  be  formed  was 
the  Triple  Alliance,  dating  from  1882  and 
frequently  renewed,  which  included  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy.  The 
bonds  between  Germany  and  Austria  were 
actually  strengthened  as  the  years  passed, 
but  the  attachment  of  Italy  to  the  others 
became  lukewarm,  and  in  the  World  War 
she  was  first  neutral,  but  in  1915  entered 
the  war  against  her  late  allies. 

The  other  alliance,  in  its  final  form 
known  as  the  Triple  Entente,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 
Beginning  with  an  alliance  between  re¬ 
publican  France  and  despotic  Russia  in 
1891,  the  two  nations  formed  a  close  under¬ 
standing  by  agreeing  to  joint  military  and 
naval  actions  in  case  of  an  attack  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Great  Britain 
did  not  come  into  the  agreement  until 
more  than  a  decade  later.  By  that  time,  the 
naval  policy  of  Germany  had  become  a  real 
menace  to  England,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Russia’s  defeat  by  Japan  ( 1 904 — 
1 905)  had  removed  from  Britain  the  fear 
of  Russian  advance  in  Asia  and  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Hence  France,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain  could  agree  to  pool  their  resources 
in  case  of  a  war  with  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Since  this  arrangement  was  not  so  specific 
as  the  Triple  Alliance,  it  was  called  the 
Triple  Entente,  or  threefold  understand¬ 
ing. 

Thus  by  1907  all  of  Europe  was  arrayed 
in  two  armed  camps,  each  very  jealous  of 
the  other,  and  each  anxious  to  maintain  the 
honor  and  ambitions  of  its  own  alliance. 

The  Balkan  Sore  Spot.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  time  before  these  two  great  al¬ 
liances  would  quarrel  over  some  special 


land  or  territory  which  each  wanted  to  con¬ 
trol.  Each  would  threaten  the  other  with 
war.  How  far  could  they  go  in  this  way 
without  bringing  on  a  real  conflict  that 
would  involve  all  these  nations?  The  first 
test  came  in  Morocco,  an  old  but  weak 
Mohammedan  country  in  northern  Africa. 
France  was  most  influential  there,  but  Ger¬ 
many  tried  to  share  in  its  control.  After 
some  fear  that  the  two  countries  woidd 
fight  over  this  issue,  Germany  agreed  in 
1911  to  accept  some  French  land  in  cen¬ 
tral  Africa  in  return  for  giving  France  a 
free  hand  in  Morocco. 

But  this  was  only  one  place  where  the 
two  alliances  were  rivals.  A  more  dangerous 
“sore  spot”  developed  in  the  Balkans,  the 
backward  states  in  southeastern  Europe. 
Here  lived  many  different  and  clashing 
races,  remnants  of  early  peoples  who  had 
been  left  upon  these  mountainous  shores. 
Once  they  had  all  been  ruled  by  Turkey, 
but  by  about  1900  they  had  formed  such 
independent  states  as  Greece,  Serbia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Rumania.  Each  retained  its  pe¬ 
culiar  dress,  language,  and  agricultural  life. 
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THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR 


Constantinople,  Now  Known  as  Istanbul 


In  the  background  to  the  right  stretches  the  Bosphorus  disappearing  in  the  distance.  Near  Eastern 
problems  in  modern  times  have  centered  in  the  right  of  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  command 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  possesson  of  Constantinople. 


These  countries  had  many  varieties  of  re¬ 
ligion,  including  Mohammedanism  and 
both  Greek  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Christianity.  They  had  all  developed  an 
intense  nationalism  born  of  many  years  of 
intolerance  under  the  Turks.  The  history 
of  their  old  heroes  was  so  taught  as  to 
arouse  hate  for  other  countries  and  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  for  their  own  land. 

The  Balkan  Tangle.  The  local  jealousies 
in  southeastern  Europe  were  increased  by 
the  action  of  the  great  European  powers. 
Every  one  of  these  states  had  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  interests  in  that  region.  Russia  had 
for  years  been  the  protector  of  the  small 
Balkan  countries,  many  of  which  were  sim¬ 
ilar  to  her  in  their  Slavic  race  and  Greek 
Orthodox  religion.  France  for  a  century 
had  posed  as  protector  of  all  the  Catholics 
in  the  East.  England  was  determined  that 
Russia  should  not  get  control  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Italy,  with  only  the  Adriatic  Sea 


between  her  and  the  Balkans,  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  movements  there,  and  in 
the  activities  of  the  other  great  powers  in 
the  region.  Austria  had  long  considered 
herself  the  heir  of  the  Turks  and  had  added 
much  of  the  former  Turkish  territory  to 
her  own  ill-assorted  lands. 

Russia  had  long  desired  to  secure  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  had  only  been  prevented 
from  occupying  it  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  states.  She  needed  the  city  and  near-by 
straits  so  as  to  get  an  opening  into  the 
Mediterranean  for  her  ports  on  the  Black 
Sea.  And  now  she  found  that  Germany  had 
thrust  her  hand  into  the  Balkan  tangle,  in 
the  hope  of  pulling  out  a  prize  for  herself. 
German  interest  in  Turkey  began  about 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Kaiser  William  II 
to  Constantinople  in  1889.  German  army 
officers  began  to  reorganize  the  Turkish 
army,  German  banks  were  opened  in  T urk- 
ish  cities,  and  German  agents  proclaimed 
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the  value  of  the  German  goods  they  had 
there  for  sale.  German  influences  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  particularly  a  German  ex¬ 
pansionist  dream  of  building  a  railroad 
from  that  city  to  Bagdad— thus  connecting 
Berlin  with  the  Persian  Gulf— had  their 
share  in  bringing  on  the  war. 

Wars  Among  the  Balkan  States  Make 
the  Rest  of  Europe  Anxious.  In  1908  a  new 
national  impulse,  known  as  the  “Young 
Turk”  movement,  began  to  agitate  Tur¬ 
key.  The  leaders  overthrew  the  ruler  (sul¬ 
tan)  and  placed  his  brother  on  the  throne. 
They  established  a  parliamentary  system 
in  name,  although  they  personally  con¬ 
trolled  affairs.  To  modernize  Turkey  was 
their  objective,  but  this  was  difficult  to 
carry  out.  The  plan  of  “Turkification”  of 
all  the  peoples  in  the  empire— the  modern 
idea  of  nationalism— aroused  bitter  oppo¬ 
sition  among  the  varied  races  and  religions 
in  the  country.  Greeks,  Bulgars,  Serbs,  Ru¬ 
manians,  and  Albanians  were  still  to  be 
found  within  Turkish  borders,  and  they 
all  refused  to  be  “Turkified”  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  the  Youns;  Turks. 

Trouble  for  the  Turkish  reformers  be¬ 
gan  in  1911  when  Italy  declared  war  on 
the  sultan.  Swiftly  the  Italians  seized 
Tripoli,  the  last  Turkish  territory  in 
Africa.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1912  the  Al¬ 
banian  peasants  refused  to  pay  taxes,  or  to 
agree  to  conscription,  or  to  perform  other 
duties  required  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 
They  rose  in  revolt.  In  Macedonia  the  rule 
of  the  Turks,  even  of  the  Young  Turks,  had 
been  brutal.  The  neighboring  Balkan  states 
—Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece— were  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  order  to  help  their  kindred 
peoples  in  the  region.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Balkan  countries  united,  and  the  four 
states  entered  upon  a  war  against  the  sul¬ 
tan.  The  greater  states  of  Europe  agreed 
that  any  war  in  the  Balkans  must  leave  the 
boundaries  of  Turkey  unchanged.  But  they 
reckoned  without  consideration  of  the  force 
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“Abdul  Hamid’s  Final  Effort” 


This  cartoon  appeared  in  a  German  magazine 
in  1909.  In  the  preceding  year  the  Young  Turks 
had  forced  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II  to  grant  a 
constitution.  Early  in  1909  he  led  a  counter-revolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  massacres, 
notably  of  Armenians.  The  cartoon  represents  the 
sultan  giving  the  crescent  a  blood  bath  from  his 
pail.  The  Young  Turks  soon  gained  control  and 
he  was  deposed.  His  brother  was  made  sultan 
and  ruled  as  Mohammed  V. 

of  the  united  Balkans.  The  Turkish  troops, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  Europe,  were  over¬ 
thrown  in  six  weeks,  October— November, 
1912,  and  all  of  the  sultan’s  European  ter¬ 
ritories  were  occupied  by  the  allies  except 
a  small  district  around  Constantinople.  A 
conference  of  the  Balkan  powers  was  held 
in  London.  The  greater  nations  insisted 
that  Albania  should  be  made  an  independ¬ 
ent  state,  thus  cutting  off  Serbia  from  her 
much  desired  seacoast  on  the  Adriatic.  As 
compensation  for  this  loss,  Serbia  de¬ 
manded  land  in  Macedonia  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  assigned  to  Bulgaria  as  her 
part  of  the  spoils.  The  Bulgarians  believed 
they  had  been  the  principal  factor  in  de¬ 
feating  the  Turks;  they  were  proud  and 
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Balkan  Troubles 


This  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch  in  October, 
1912.  The  figures  on  the  lid  are  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  John  Bull,  Count  Leopold  von  Berchtold, 
King  Carol  of  Rumania.  In  the  rear  is  the 
Bulgarian  ruler,  Ferdinand  I. 

ambitious;  and  they  refused  to  surrender 
to  Serbia  any  of  the  lands  already  allotted 
to  themselves. 

This  situation  led  to  a  Second  Balkan 
War.  Against  Bulgaria  were  united  the 
other  five  Balkan  states— Montenegro,  Ser¬ 
bia,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  even  Turkey 
which  had  been  somewhat  restored  in 
vigor.  The  result  was  a  complete  defeat 
of  the  Bulgarians  in  a  few  days.  They  were 
compelled  to  cede  territory  to  each  of  their 
enemies.  Greece  and  Serbia  almost  dou¬ 
bled  their  area.  Rumania  seized  Bulgarian 
lands  which  she  had  coveted  for  years.  Even 
the  Turks  enlarged  the  small  area  in  Eu¬ 
rope  left  to  them. 

This  Second  Balkan  War  deeply  embit¬ 
tered  the  Bulgarians  against  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  had  partly  brought  it  on  them¬ 
selves,  but  this  did  not  improve  their  tem¬ 


per.  On  the  other  hand,  Serbia  was  par¬ 
ticularly  vainglorious.  She  had  doubled  her 
territory,  but  was  not  yet  satisfied.  She  was 
urging  a  “Greater  Serbia”  which  would 
unite  her  fellow  countrymen  in  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  states,  including  Austria-Hungary. 
The  greater  powers  were  in  nervous  sus¬ 
pense  during  these  Balkan  troubles.  They 
had  not  yet  been  embroiled  in  war,  but 
who  could  tell  how  long  the  peace  would 
last?  The  only  hope  seemed  to  be  in  more 
preparations  for  war. 

The  fall  of  1913  and  the  spring  of  1914 
were  occupied  by  each  country  in  desper¬ 
ate  attempts  to  keep  up  with  the  others. 
Germany  enlarged  her  army;  France  pro¬ 
vided  for  three  years  of  service  for  her 
young  recruits  instead  of  two;  Russia  made 
arrangements  for  greatly  increasing  her  ar¬ 
mament;  and  the  British  fleet  was  rein¬ 
forced.  With  secret  improvements  in  arms, 
motor-transport,  and— for  the  first  time— in 
aircraft,  Europe  waited  nervously  for  an 
explosion  bound  to  come. 

An  Assassin’s  Bomb  Throws  All  of  Eu¬ 
rope  into  War.  For  years  Serbia  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  “Greater  Serbia”  movement. 
She  hoped  to  unite  all  Serbians  under  one 
government.  To  do  this  meant  that  she 
must  annex  a  considerable  part  of  Aus¬ 
trian  territory;  and  the  Serbians  did  not 
hesitate  to  plot  to  do  this.  A  secret  “black- 
hand”  organization  to  carry  out  these  plots 
existed  among  the  Serbs,  both  in  Austria 
and  Serbia,  and  many  Serbian  high  govern¬ 
ment  officials  were  members  of  this  society 
of  “union  or  death.”  A  group  of  assassins 
was  trained  by  the  conspirators;  they  left 
Belgrade,  Serbia,  for  Sarajevo,  in  Austrian 
Bosnia,  with  the  connivance  of  the  police 
authorities.  At  Sarajevo  they  plotted  the 
murder  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  the 
nephew  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
archduke  and  his  wife  had  journeyed  to 
Bosnia  to  participate  in  Austrian  army 
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maneuvers.  As  they  rode  through  the  city 
in  an  open  automobile,  a  bomb  was  thrown 
at  them,  but  exploded  back  of  the  car  and 
injured  only  those  in  the  following  auto¬ 
mobile.  Undismayed  by  this  attack,  the 
royal  party  attended  a  formal  reception  at 
the  town  hall,  and  then  returned  through 
the  city.  This  time  another  assassin  seized 
the  opportunity  to  shoot  the  archduke  and 
his  wife.  Within  a  few  minutes  both  were 
dead. 

Austria  Demands  the  Punishment  of  the 
Plotters.  The  murder  must  be  avenged;  the 
conspirators  punished.  But  who  were  the 
plotters?  How  far  was  Serbia  officially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  assassination?  An  Aus¬ 
trian  commission  investigated  the  matter, 
but  not  for  three  weeks  did  Austria  show 
her  hand.  In  the  meantime,  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria’s  ally,  shocked  at  the  murder,  gave  to 


her  partner  encouragement  to  treat  Serbia 
as  she  wished.  “Austria  must  judge  what 
is  best  to  do  with  Serbia;  whatever  that  de¬ 
cision  is,  Germany  will  stand  back  of  her 
ally  and  friend.’’  This  was  the  so-called 
“blank  check”  which  committed  Germany 
to  endorse  any  policy  Austria  thought  nec¬ 
essary;  and  it  was  this  “blank  check”  which 
brought  on  the  World  War.  The  Austrian 
prime  minister  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
war  must  come  with  Serbia;  he  believed 
this  was  the  best  time  to  begin  it;  but  he 
kept  to  himself  the  text  of  his  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  until  it  was  delivered.  Then,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  do  otherwise,  his  ally 
Germany  would  have  to  support  him,  and 
war  with  Serbia  would  be  inevitable. 

The  Austrian  ultimatum  was  delivered 
to  Serbia  on  July  23,  and  forty-eight  hours 
only  were  given  for  the  reply.  It  called  for 
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interference  with  the  independence  of  Ser¬ 
bia  by  providing  for  an  Austrian  investiga¬ 
tion  on  Serbian  soil,  for  the  stopping  of 
propaganda  against  Austria,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  all  conspirators.  The  de¬ 
mands  were  nearly  equivalent  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  few  people  in  Europe  be¬ 
lieved  the  Serbians  would  surrender  to 
these  terms.  Yet  the  reply  was  conciliatory 
and  suggested  the  submission  of  doubtful 
points  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  To  diplo¬ 
mats  in  general  and  to  the  German  em¬ 
peror  it  seemed  quite  satisfactory.  All  rea¬ 
son  for  war,  said  William  II,  notv  drops 
away;  mobilization  of  the  Austrian  forces 
is  unnecessary.  But  Austria  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  reply  as  satisfactory.  She  withdrew 
her  minister  from  Serbia  and  formally  de¬ 
clared  war  against  that  country  on  July  28. 
The  question  now  presented  itself,  could 
this  war  be  “localized”  or  would  it  involve 
all  of  Europe? 

Desperate  But  Unavailing  Efforts  to 
Prevent  a  General  War.  As  Germany  had 
«iven  Austria  a  blank  check  in  the  Serbian 

o 

crisis,  so  France  had  encouraged  Russia  to 
support  the  Slav  state  of  Serbia.  The  French 
president  and  the  French  premier  visited 
St.  Petersburg  about  this  time,  and  they 
promised  the  Russians  that  they  should 
have  the  full  support  of  France.  Russia  was 
determined  that  the  independence  of  Ser¬ 
bia  should  not  be  overthrown,  for  that 
wotdd  destroy  Russian  influence  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans.  With  Germany  backing  Austria  and 
with  France  backing  Russia,  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  localize  the  conflict. 

For  a  week  of  harassing  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  with  personal  interviews,  tele¬ 
graph  messages  and  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  by  the  hundreds,  Europe  balanced  on 
the  brink  of  war.  But  the  diplomats  had 
given  way  to  the  military  officers.  The  for¬ 
mer  coidd  not  stop  the  mobilization,  first 
of  Serbia,  then  of  Austria,  then  Russia,  then 
France  and  Germany.  Each  feared  the  other 


would  gain  the  start.  Mobilization  of  the 
armies  inevitably  meant  war.  No  nation 
coidd  stand  the  threat  which  the  martial 
array  of  its  neighbors  implied  without  itself 
making  ready  for  war. 

Accordingly,  on  August  1,  Germany,  fac¬ 
ing  Russian  military  preparations  across 
the  border,  declared  war  on  Russia;  on 
August  2  she  notified  Belgium  that  Ger¬ 
man  troops  would  not  respect  Belgian  neu¬ 
trality;  on  August  3  she  declared  war  on 
France.  The  important  question  now  was 
what  would  England  do.  Although  joined 
to  France  and  Russia  by  the  Triple  En¬ 
tente,  England  professed  to  be  free.  Her 
government  claimed,  finally,  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  refusal  to  respect  Belgium’s  neu¬ 
trality  settled  the  matter.  On  August  4, 
England  joined  the  allies  against  Germany. 
The  most  terrible  conflict  in  history  up  to 
that  time  had  begun. 

The  War  Embraces  Almost  the  Entire 
World.  On  August  4,  1914,  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  and  Germany  were  at  war  with  Serbia, 
Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Other 
states  were  soon  involved.  Turkey,  fearing 
her  old  enemy,  Russia,  joined  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  in  the  next  year,  1915,  Bul¬ 
garia  also  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers.  On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  Japan 
joined  early  in  order  to  seize  the  German 
possessions  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
Italy  came  in  during  May,  1915,  taking  up 
arms  against  her  old  enemy,  Austria;  Ru¬ 
mania  joined  in  1916,  but  was  soon  to  suf¬ 
fer  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers;  Portugal  and  Greece  entered  in  1916 
and  1917  respectively.  The  United  States 
declared  war  on  Germany  on  April  6,  1917. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  four  Central 
Powers  were  opposed  by  twenty-three  other 
states.  And  the  figjrtinff  was  not  confined  to 
Europe.  Many  of  the  warring  nations  had 
colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  certain 
Asiatic  states  like  Japan,  China,  and  Siam 
joined  the  Allies,  and  naturally  the  conflict 
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extended  to  those  countries  as  well.  It  was  gions  which  did  not  suffer,  directly  or  in- 
indeed  a  World  War,  and  few  were  the  re-  directly,  by  the  contest. 
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The  relative  strength  of  the  Great  Powers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  is  shown  in 
these  graphs.  They  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Central  Powers. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  did  compulsory  military  service 
originate? 

2.  Compare  the  navy  program  of  England 
with  the  militaristic  policy  ol  Continental 
states. 

3.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Entente. 

4.  What  did  the  Moroccan  crises  portend? 

5.  How  did  the  Turkish  Empire  shrink  in 
Europe? 

6.  What  interests  had  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  in  the  Balkans? 

7.  Describe  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Railway. 

8.  Why  were  the  Balkan  wars  a  prelude  to 
World  War  I? 

9.  Was  Serbia  responsible  for  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Archduke? 

10.  Outline  the  steps  to  World  War  I. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


militarism 
catastrophe 
maneuver 
Triple  Alliance 
Triple  Entente 
Istanbul 
Greek  Orthodox 
Young  Turks 


Turkification 
embroil 
Sarajevo 
ultimatum 
Hague  Tribunal 
mobilization 
Berlin-to-Bagdad 
Railroad 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Underlying  causes  of  World 
War  I. 

2.  Reasons  why  the  great  European  pow¬ 
ers  were  so  deeply  interested  in  Balkan  af¬ 
fairs. 

3.  Parallels  between  the  ancient  Greek  in¬ 
ter-city  wars  and  the  modern  European  inter¬ 
nation  wars.  (Will  Russia  play  Macedon’s 
role?) 

Puzzlers.  1.  Austria  and  Italy,  long  unfriendly, 
join  in  a  Triple  Alliance;  England  and  Russia, 
long  unfriendly,  join  in  a  Triple  Entente. 

2.  Why  did  the  Sarajevo  incident  start  a 
major  war,  when  the  Fashoda,  Tangier,  and 
Agadir  incidents  did  not?  (Any  comparable 
incidents  today?) 

Debate.  Resolved:  That  military  preparedness 
is  the  best  peace  insurance. 


Cartoons.  1.  A  l  urk,  in  1913,  pictures  Ger¬ 
many  as  friend,  Russia  as  foe. 

2.  A  Serb,  in  1908,  depicts  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary’s  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
as  waking  the  dogs  of  war. 

3.  Anglo-German  naval  rivalry  before 
World  War  I  in  the  eyes  of  (a)  an  English 
cartoonist,  (5)  a  German. 

Things  to  Make.  1.  Graphs  showing  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  the  major  powers  in  1914. 
(Convert  the  graphs  on  page  511  into  circle 
or  “pie”  graphs.) 

2.  A  Serbian  poster,  1913,  calling  for  a  Pan- 
Serb  union  before  Austro-Turkish  plots  can 
scuttle  it. 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  Triple  Alliance  and  The 
Triple  Entente. 

2.  The  nations  that  engaged  in  World 
War  I. 

3.  Conflicting  interests  of  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers  in  the  Balkans,  1913. 

Dramatic  Sketch.  Meeting  of  diplomats,  June 
30,  1914,  to  explore  ways  to  prevent  a  general 
war. 

Floor  Talk.  Balkan  Wars,  1912-13,  and  their 
bearing  on  World  War  I. 

Chalk  Talk.  The  succession  of  events,  1870  to 
1914,  that  carried  Europe  into  war. 

Library  Report.  The  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  since  Henry  VIII. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay  presenting  the  pri¬ 
mary  causes  of  the  principal  wars  from  1618  to 
1918,  pointing  out  which,  if  any,  were  recur¬ 
ring  causes. 

2.  An  article  explaining  how  trade  needs 
and  national  aspirations  united  to  promote 
economic  imperialism.  (See  P.  T.  Moon,  Im¬ 
perialism  and  World  Politics.) 

READING  LIST 

Advanced.  C.  Becker,  Modern  History;  F.  L. 
Benns,  Europe  Since  1914;  J.  Buchan,  History 
of  the  Great  War,  Vol.  I;  W.  S.  Davis,  The 
Roots  of  the  War;  A.  C.  Flick,  Modern  World 
History;  C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Political  and  Social 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II;  J.  H.  Land- 
man,  Since  1914;  W.  C.  Langsam,  The  World 
Since  1914;  J.  C.  Palm  and  J.  E.  Graham, 
Europe  Since  Napoleon;  P.  W.  Slosson,  Europe 
Since  1870. 
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2.  How  the  First  World  War  Was  Waged  in  Europe  and  Elsewhere 


The  Glamour  of  War  Disappears.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  war  was  ro¬ 
mantic  and  gloriously  exciting,  but  in  our 
own  day  the  glitter  and  grandeur  of  war, 
if  it  ever  existed,  is  lost  amid  a  host  of 
mechanized,  death-dealing  inventions.  In¬ 
dividual  heroism  is  largely  overwhelmed  in 
the  mass  slaughter,  and  the  simple  beauty 
of  death  cannot  be  seen  in  the  horrible 
mangling  of  men  by  modern  explosives.  It 
may  be  that  until  men  are  converted  to  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
war  will  remain  inevitable  and  adequate 
preparation  for  war  a  national  necessity. 
Let  us  not  think  that  war  is  therefore 
beautiful.  But  nations  are  sometimes  forced 
to  fight  and  defend  themselves  against 
aggressor  nations. 

World  Aspect  of  the  War.  The  war 

which  began  with  Austria’s  declaration  of 
hostilities  against  Serbia  on  July  28,  1914, 
was  the  most  widespread  in  human  history 
up  to  that  time.  It  embraced  the  eight  prin¬ 
cipal  states  of  the  world  and  nineteen  less 
important  ones.  It  involved  in  military 
struggles  the  colonial  possessions  of  all  of 
these  countries  and  carried  naval  opera¬ 
tions  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The 
Central  Powers  had  a  population  of  158,- 
000,000  while  the  Allied  Powers,  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  numbered  almost  ten 
times  as  many.  England,  France,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  actually  put  into  the  field  about  twice 
as  many  soldiers  as  did  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  military 
strength  of  Japan,  Italy,  the  United  States, 
and  a  dozen  lesser  states. 

The  Nations  Back  of  the  Armies.  The 
First  World  War  was  fought  by  entire  na¬ 
tions  organized  for  military  purposes.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  every  man 
could  be  called  upon  for  duty  with  the 
troops,  the  assignment  of  men  for  duties 


other  than  military  was  taken  for  granted. 
If  the  nation  decided  that  a  man  was  needed 
more  as  a  skilled  workman,  a  scientist,  oi 
a  farmer,  then  that  tvas  the  work  which  he 
must  perform.  As  more  and  more  men  were 
needed  on  the  battlefield,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  took  up  their  tasks  at  home. 

The  economic  life  of  the  warring:  na- 
tions  was  determined  solely  by  the  needs 
of  the  victory  which  always  seemed  just 
ahead.  The  food  supply  was  carefully  con¬ 
trolled,  and  yet  the  nations  approached 
the  minimum  of  existence.  White  bread 
was  almost  unknown;  milk  supplies  fell 
to  one  sixth  their  former  amount;  butter, 
bacon,  and  fats  generally  were  almost  un¬ 
attainable  in  the  Central  States,  and  were 
largely  reserved  for  army  use  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Under-nourishment  of  civilians  was 
general  in  the  Central  States  and,  near  the 
close  of  the  war,  starvation  threatened  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  region. 

Private  industry  was  so  controlled  by 
governments  that  it  became  a  general  part 
of  the  war  plan.  Governments  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  controlled  all  railroads  and  canals.  Na¬ 
tional  finance  was  conducted  solely  in  the 
interest  of  victory.  Enormous  debts  were 
incurred  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  financing  the  other  Allied  coun¬ 
tries;  in  the  same  way  Germany  supported 
the  financing  of  her  allies.  Paper  money 
was  issued,  especially  by  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers,  in  enormous  amounts.  German  paper 
money  finally  lost  all  value  after  the  war. 

International  trade,  largely  in  the  hands 
of  corporations  or  wealthy  individuals  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  now  was  brought  under  the 
complete  control  of  government.  England, 
by  a  system  of  licenses,  directed  all  the  vast 
commerce  under  her  flag,  amounting  nearly 
to  one  half  of  the  world’s  trade.  None  of  it 
should  reach  the  Central  Powers;  nor 
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should  any  of  it  go  to  neutral  nations  un¬ 
less  England  so  wished  it. 

New  Methods  of  Warfare.  The  war  fur¬ 
nished  an  acid  test  for  every  new  device. 
Some  inventions  failed  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  actual  fighting,  but  others 
changed  completely  the  methods  of  mod¬ 
ern  warfare.  The  most  striking  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  early  months  of  the  struggle 
was  the  extensive  use  of  machine  guns  by 
the  Germans.  They  had  also  stored  up 
enormous  supplies  of  artillery  and  of  am¬ 
munition  of  all  sorts,  the  output  of  the 
Krupp  and  other  munition  works.  They 
hoped  that  their  superiority  in  equipment 
would  win  the  war  at  an  early  date.  Well 
over  one  million  shells  and  bombs  were 
sometimes  fired  in  one  day  by  the  Germans. 
Only  by  extreme  manufacturing  efforts, 
and  by  using  women  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  the  factories,  did  the  French  and 
English  overcome  the  early  German  advan¬ 
tage  in  artillery. 

A  freak  of  the  war  was  the  German  gun 
that  could  throw  a  shell  seventy-five  miles, 
and  which  was  used  to  shell  Paris.  Another 
terrifying  device  was  the  flame  thrower  of 
the  Germans,  but  it  did  not  prove  very  ef¬ 
fective.  On  the  other  hand,  poison  gas  was 
found  suited  both  for  offense  and  defense. 
This  use  of  oas  to  kill  men  was  something 
new  in  warfare,  and  Germany  was  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  device.  It  was  first  em¬ 
ployed  in  April,  1915,  when  it  was  released 
so  as  to  blow  across  to  the  French  and  the 
Canadian  lines.  Poisonous  gases  were  later 
enclosed  in  bombs,  shells,  and  hand  gre¬ 
nades,  which,  exploding  in  or  near  the 
trenches,  brought  dismay  to  the  occupants. 
At  length  means  of  protection  were  evolved 
and  gas  masks  became  a  regular  part  of 
the  equipment  of  all  soldiers.  What  Ger¬ 
many  had  done,  the  Allies  quickly  imitated, 
and  later  in  the  war  they  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  even  outstripped  the  enemy  in  gas 
production. 


The  tank,  or  land  ironclad,  was  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  British,  suggested  by  the 
caterpillar  tractor  used  on  American  farms, 
and  came  as  a  defense  against  the  German 
machine  guns.  First  used  in  actual  warfare 
in  September,  1916,  the  snail-like  contriv¬ 
ance  proved  very  effective.  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  built  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tanks,  and  in  the  final  victory  over 
Germany  these  land  machines  played  an 
important  part. 

The  use  of  automobiles  and  airplanes 
furnished  other  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  First  World  War  and  earlier  con¬ 
tests.  Beginning  in  1903  with  the  flight  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  aviation,  by  1914,  had 
made  considerable  progress.  Yet  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  airplanes  in  1914  and 
those  in  1918  was  almost  as  great,  says  a 
recent  writer,  as  between  bows  and  arrows 
and  rifles.  The  airplanes  were  first  em¬ 
ployed  as  mere  scouts;  then,  to  map  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  trenches  and  ammunition  piles 
and  to  direct  the  fire  of  guns  against  such 
locations.  Soon  the  airplanes  began  to  be 
used  for  actual  combat.  In  the  air  fighting; 
there  was  a  revival  of  the  medieval  concept 
of  personal  battle,  and  certain  famous  air¬ 
men,  known  as  “aces,”  shot  down  as  many 
as  ten,  or  twenty,  or  even  forty  of  the 
enemy’s  airplanes.  From  1916  onward  the 
Allies  secured  the  ascendancy  in  the  air, 
and  they  held  it  with  increasing  superiority 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  At 
its  close,  the  Allies  had  twice  as  many  air¬ 
planes  as  the  Germans. 

The  war  in  the  air  saw  also  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  dirigible  airship  or  “Zeppelin,” 
as  it  was  called  after  its  German  inventor. 
These  long,  motor-driven  balloons,  with 
their  wide  range  of  sailing  and  ability  to 
carry  heavy  loads  of  explosives,  were  used 
particularly  for  distant  bombing  opera¬ 
tions.  But  in  fifty-one  raids  by  airships  upon 
England  only  556  persons  were  killed  and 
no  munition  plants  were  destroyed. 
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On  the  sea  the  development  of  new  en¬ 
gines  of  warfare  was  not  at  first  so  ap¬ 
parent  as  on  land.  Larger  and  more  power¬ 
ful  battleships  (called  “dreadnaughts”) 
had  been  built  by  England,  Germany,  and 
other  powers.  These  battleships  could  en¬ 
gage  an  enemy  at  a  distance  of  five  to  eight 
miles  and  never  themselves  be  injured  un¬ 
less  attacked  by  similar  ships.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  confronting  naval  men  was  whether 
such  enormous  ships  could  withstand  at¬ 
tack  not  from  other  dreadnaughts,  but  from 
torpedoes,  floating  mines,  and  submarines. 

The  war  witnessed  a  great  advance  in 
the  number  and  design  of  torpedo-boat  de¬ 
stroyers,  which  were  used  extensively  to 
protect  other  vessels  from  submarine  at¬ 
tacks.  The  floating  mine,  at  first  used  only 
for  the  protection  of  harbors,  became  at 
length  a  weapon  of  offense  as  well.  Vast 
water  areas  around  the  British  Isles  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  were  strewn  with 
such  mines  by  both  sides.  They  destroyed 
many  more  Allied  war  vessels  than  were 
lost  through  gunfire.  The  mines  were  also 
very  effective  against  German  submarines, 
accounting  for  about  fifty  out  of  the  two 
hundred  that  were  lost. 

It  was  the  submarine,  however,  another 
American  invention,  which  came  nearest  to 
winning  the  war  for  Germany,  and  it  was 
submarine  warfare  with  its  violation  of 
belligerent  and  neutral  rights  which  later 
brought  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
At  first  the  submarine  was  not  highly  es¬ 
teemed  even  by  the  Germans;  but  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1914-1915  improvements 
were  made  in  them  and  they  showed  un¬ 
expected  successes  against  the  British  fleet. 
In  the  spring  of  1915,  with  thirty  subma¬ 
rines  ready  for  service  and  five  times  as 
many  in  construction,  the  Germans  an¬ 
nounced  a  oeneral  attack  on  merchantmen 

o 

engaged  in  trade  with  the  British  Isles.  In 
May  came  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania 
with  great  loss  of  life.  Acting  upon  Ameri- 


Brown  Brothers 


A  Tank  of  the  First  World  War 

The  driver  of  a  machine  gun  tank  opens  his 
window  and  looks  out. 

can  demands,  the  Germans  gave  up  for  the 
time  their  unrestricted  submarine  attacks 
and  promised  to  give  due  warning  to  mer¬ 
chantmen  which  were  unarmed  and  did  not 
attempt  to  escape.  Even  on  this  basis,  the 
submarines  destroyed  350,000  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping  a  month. 

Unrestricted  submarine  warfare  was 
again  decided  upon  by  the  Germans  and 
went  into  effect  on  February  1,  1917,  a 
policy  which  brought  the  United  States 
into  the  Avar  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The 
remaining  months  of  1917  were  very  serious 
ones  for  the  Allies,  Avhen  one  vessel  out  of 
every  four  to  leave  the  British  Isles  failed 
to  return.  Would  the  destruction  of  vessels 
be  so  great  that  England  could  not  be  pro¬ 
visioned,  and  so  be  starved  into  surrender? 
The  adoption  of  various  measures  pre¬ 
vented  such  a  result.  A  system  of  convoys 
for  merchantmen  Avas  adopted,  floating 
mines  Avere  placed  in  strategical  positions, 
and  American  destroyers  Avere  used— when 
destroyers  Avere  worth  more  than  battle¬ 
ships.  By  these  methods  the  submarine  dan¬ 
ger  Avas  lessened,  although  not  abolished. 

Germany’s  Plans  for  a  Short  War.  The 
greater  population  of  the  countries  allied 
against  Germany  and  Austria  gave  them 
an  apparent  advantage  in  the  conflict.  But 
the  German  plan  of  campaign  Avas  designed 
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Trench  Warfare  in  the  First  World  War 

Americans  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  Division  from 
a  trench  in  the  Argonne  Forest  send  a  message 
back  to  headquarters  by  carrier  pigeon. 

to  overcome  that  advantage  by  a  swift  at¬ 
tack.  Prepared  for  quick  action,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  determined  to  force  the  fighting  be¬ 
fore  their  opponents  had  time  to  mobilize 
their  trained  and  untrained  forces.  Since  it 
was  believed  that  Russia  would  be  slow 
in  getting  her  troops  together,  they  decided 
to  attack  France  first  and  destroy  her  power 
in  one  great  rush— “a  battle  without  a  mor¬ 
row.”  Then,  at  their  leisure,  they  could 
turn  to  the  east  and  settle  with  Russia. 
England’s  ‘‘contemptible  little  army”  could 
be  ignored,  and  the  British  fleet  accounted 
for  still  later.  To  be  successful,  the  German 
invasion  of  France  must  be  rapid.  Yet  a 
delay  of  weeks  and  months  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  a  direct  attack  on  Paris  from  the 
east.  The  nature  of  the  land  and  the  great 
fortifications  located  in  this  region  meant  a 
very  slow  progress  from  the  east.  But  the 
open  plain  through  Belgium,  which  was 
not  well  fortified  on  the  French  side,  af¬ 
forded  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a 
swift  advance  into  French  territory.  Such  a 
plan,  drawn  up  years  before,  was  now 
adopted  by  the  German  command.  All 
that  remained  was  to  mobilize  the  army 
on  the  western  border,  advance  through 
Belgium,  ignoring  the  treaties  guarantee¬ 


ing  Belgian  neutrality,  and  be  in  Paris  in 
four  weeks. 

The  Importance  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  September,  1914.  The  German 
hopes  of  speedily  crushing  France  were 
frustrated  by  the  brave  defense  of  Belgium, 
which  held  up  the  advance  of  the  Germans 
for  nearly  three  weeks.  Meanwhile,  Eng¬ 
land  had  time  to  send  her  small  standing 
army  over  to  the  Continent.  France,  too, 
which  had  marshalled  her  armies  to  con¬ 
quer  the  ‘‘lost  provinces”  of  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine,  had  a  breathing  spell  to  get  ready 
for  the  invasion  from  the  northeast.  Back¬ 
ward  the  French,  English,  and  Belgians 
were  pushed,  however,  until  the  invaders 
were  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Paris. 
Then  the  French  made  a  stand.  For  seven 
days  the  two  millions  of  armed  men  strug¬ 
gled.  Finally,  the  German  advance  was 
checked,  and  they  retreated  to  take  up  po¬ 
sitions  prepared  in  the  rear,  with  their 
nearest  point  about  sixty  miles  from  Paris. 

This  battle  of  the  Marne  saved  Paris 
and  broke  down  the  plan  of  the  German 
general  staff  by  preventing  the  crushing  of 
France.  It  gave  time  for  England  to  place 
larger  forces  in  the  field  and  probably  saved 
the  Allies  from  German  conquest. 

Open  Warfare  Replaced  by  the  Battle 
of  the  Trenches.  The  German  retreat  from 
the  Marne  stopped  at  a  prepared  line  of 
trenches,  and  trench  warfare  became  the 
principal  feature  of  the  war  in  the  west  for 
the  remainder  of  the  conflict.  Copied  after 
the  methods  of  Lee  and  Grant  in  our  Civil 
War,  the  trenches  of  1914  soon  far  sur¬ 
passed  all  earlier  attempts  at  defense.  The 
stone  and  concrete  fortresses  of  Belgium 
had  been  easily  destroyed  by  the  shells  of 
the  mighty  German  guns.  But  these  guns 
were  of  little  avail,  as  Grant  had  found  at 
Vicksburg,  against  the  soft,  yielding,  yet  un¬ 
yielding,  dirt  and  sand  of  common  en¬ 
trenchments.  From  the  seacoast  in  Bel¬ 
gium  the  trenches  ran  in  parallel  lines  for 
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Kaiser  William  II  Reviewing  His  Guards  During  the  First  World  War. 


six  hundred  miles  through  France  until 
they  reached  the  Swiss  frontier.  For  nearly 
four  years  they  proved  a  most  admirable 
defense  which  no  expenditure  of  lives  and 
ammunition  by  either  side  could  often 
break  through. 

The  British,  for  example,  once  expended 
ammunition  worth  one  hundred  million 
dollars  in  a  day  or  two  while  deluging 
with  shells  a  short  section  of  the  German 
line,  and  yet  they  captured  only  broken 
trenches  and  a  few  prisoners.  The  enemy 
was  as  strongly  entrenched  as  ever  a  few 
miles  in  the  rear.  At  Verdun  in  1916,  the 
Germans  under  the  Crown  Prince  deliv¬ 
ered  the  most  violent  artillery  attack  the 
war  had  seen.  One  hundred  thousand  shells 
an  hour  for  twelve  hours  rained  upon 
the  outlying  defenses  of  Verdun.  The 
trenches  were  battered  to  pieces,  and  the 
Germans  pressed  onward  toward  the  for¬ 
tress.  They  suffered  terrible  losses,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  three  hundred  thousand  men 
in  this  one  major  battle.  Yet  the  French 
checked  their  advance  with  the  rallying  cry, 


“They  shall  not  pass!”  ( Ne  passeront  pas!) 
From  1914  to  1918,  neither  side  was  able 
to  make  any  great  gain  against  the  other. 

The  War  in  Eastern  Europe.  While  in 
the  west  the  two  sides  thus  reached  a  stale¬ 
mate,  elsewhere  the  war  was  not  so  sta¬ 
bilized.  In  both  the  east  and  the  south,  the 
Central  Powers  made  important  gains  be¬ 
tween  1915  and  1917.  Serbia,  where  the 
struggle  had  begun,  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  Austrians  and  Germans  in  1915.  Great 
German  and  Russian  armies  seesawed  back 
and  forth  along  the  eastern  front,  but  the 
former  were  more  efficient  and  better 
equipped,  and  by  1917  the  Russians  were 
facing  defeat  along  most  of  their  frontier. 
They  had  lost  millions  of  men,  their  sup¬ 
plies  were  gone,  and  a  bitter  spirit  at  home 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  was  to  follow. 

Meanwhile  Rumania,  which  had  joined 
the  Allies  in  1916,  was  promptly  overrun 
by  the  Germans,  who  thereby  gained  val 
liable  supplies  of  food  and  oil.  The  British 
and  French  could  do  little  to  aid  Russia 
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and  Rumania,  because  their  way  to  Rus¬ 
sian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  was  blocked  by 
Turkey  at  the  Dardanelles,  near  Constan¬ 
tinople.  In  1915  British  fleets  and  armies 
tried  to  break  through  there  by  attacking 
the  Turkish  shore  batteries,  but  they  lost 
heavily  and  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
Greek  port  of  Salonika  on  the  Aegean  Sea. 
The  Greek  king  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  Allies,  but  the  latter  seized  the  port 
anyway  and  took  over  control  of  the  Greek 
kingdom. 

Italy  Joins  the  Western  Allies.  Italy,  al¬ 
though  originally  one  of  the  Triple  Al¬ 
liance  along  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
refused  to  go  into  the  war  at  first.  Like 
Rumania,  she  wanted  to  bargain  and  see 
first  which  side  was  likely  to  win.  The  Al¬ 
lies  seemed  to  promise  most,  so  Italy  finally 
joined  them  in  May,  1915. 

From  Italy’s  entrance  into  the  war  down 
to  the  summer  of  1917,  little  advance  was 
made  by  either  side  along  the  rocky  line 
of  the  Alps  that  separated  her  from  Aus¬ 
tria.  And  then  came  disaster.  The  Austro- 
German  forces  were  reinforced  with  many 
soldiers  drilled  in  the  new  “shock-troop” 
methods,  which  it  was  hoped  wotdd  abolish 
trench  warfare.  They  were  well  equipped 
with  abundant  ammunition.  And  they  had 
already  carried  on  an  undercover  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Italy  designed  to  show  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  defeat  was  near,  and  that  they  had 
better  surrender  to  an  enemy  who  were 
really  their  friends.  In  the  closing  months 
of  1917  the  Austro-Germans  began  their 
attack. 

They  quickly  captured  all  the  Italian 
mountain  positions  and  pushed  the  flee¬ 
ing  enemy  back  almost  to  Venice.  Here  the 
Italians  held  their  ground  along  the  Piave 
River,  from  which  they  could  not  be  driven 
by  the  invaders.  They  had  met,  however, 
with  terrible  losses.  Fully  800,000  men  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing;  and  the  new- 
style  tactics  of  the  Germans  seemed  justified 


by  the  results.  Thus  from  1915  to  1917  the 
Germans  tvere  largely  victorious  in  the  east 
and  south. 

The  War  on  the  Seas.  On  the  seas,  there 
was  a  different  story.  The  German  fleet  was 
inferior  in  the  number  of  ships  to  that  of 
England  and  remained  for  the  most  part 
in  well-protected  harbors.  Only  rarely  did 
they  venture  out  to  seek  the  enemy.  A 
blockade  of  Germany  and  Austria  was 
maintained  by  the  Allies  which  made  food 
scarce  and  raw  materials  such  as  cotton, 
rubber,  iron,  copper,  and  petroleum  almost 
unobtainable.  As  the  war  progressed  the 
ring  around  the  Central  Powers  became 
more  and  more  effective  and  brought  mis¬ 
ery  and  suffering  to  their  people.  The  Ger¬ 
man  High  Sea  Fleet  made  several  sorties 
from  their  own  ports  in  order  to  break  this 
blockade,  but  they  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  the  British.  The  one  important 
naval  conflict  was  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
fought  near  the  coast  of  Denmark  in  May, 
1916.  It  resulted  in  heavier  losses  for  the 
British  than  for  the  German  fleet,  yet  the 
latter  retired  to  its  protected  stations  and 
never  came  out  again.  The  principal  Ger¬ 
man  naval  activity  was  the  submarine  at¬ 
tacks  on  Allied  commerce  and  the  laying 
of  mines  in  parts  of  the  ocean  frequented 
by  Allied  vessels. 

Though  the  British  Grand  Fleet  had  no 
striking  victories  to  its  credit,  it  did  ac¬ 
tually  perform  the  services  for  which  it 
was  created.  It  cut  off  central  Europe  from 
all  ocean  traffic,  blocked  up  the  North  Sea 
and  prevented  the  Germans  from  sending 
out  vessels  to  attack  Allied  commerce,  and 
maintained  the  avenues  of  trade  through- 
out  the  world.  Moreover,  it  protected  the 
ferrying  of  millions  of  troops  first,  across 
the  English  Channel  and  finally,  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  guarded  the  British  shores 
from  invasion.  In  these  ways  the  Grand 
Fleet  proved  an  important  and  indeed  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  war. 
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CHECKING  VVHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  many  soldiers  and  civilians  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war? 

2.  Why  was  Germany  better  prepared  than 
other  countries? 

3.  What  was  the  German  plan  of  attack? 

4.  How  was  the  life  of  a  nation  influenced 
by  the  war? 

5.  What  new  devices  were  put  into  effect 
during  the  war? 

6.  Compare  the  eastern  with  the  western 
plan  of  campaign. 

7.  How  were  Serbia  and  Rumania  over¬ 
whelmed? 

8.  Describe  the  Dardanelles  campaign  and 
indicate  why  it  failed. 

9.  Sketch  the  war  on  the  seas. 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


an  acid  test 
Krupp 
poison  gas 
Wright  brothers 
Zeppelin 
aggressor  nation 
dreadnaught 
belligerents 


Lusitania 

Marne 

convoy  system 
trench  warfare 
Kaiser  William  II 
stalemate 
Dardanelles 
sortie 


Battle  of  Jutland 
THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  The  principal  events  of  World 
War  I. 

2.  Reasons  why  this  war  was  called  epochal. 

3.  In  1866  and  1870  the  Germans  won  wars 
in  a  matter  of  weeks  or  months.  Why,  in  1914, 
did  they  judge  they  could  do  so  again? 


bons,  Red  Knight  of  Germany;  M.  Aldrich, 
A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne;  M.  R.  Parkman, 
Fighters  for  Peace. 

Biographies.  Hindenburg;  Lawrence  of  Ara¬ 
bia. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  use  of  propaganda 
during  World  War  I. 

2.  Important  roles  of  the  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  navies  in  World  War  I. 

Bulletin  Board.  Collect,  label,  and  display 
pictures  and  other  materials  illustrating  World 
War  I.  (Older  relatives  and  friends  may  have 
materials  to  lend  for  this.) 

Chalk  Talk.  Use  of  camouflage  in  World 
War  I. 

Map.  On  an  outline  map  of  Europe  shade  the 
Central  Powers  and  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
indicate  the  principal  battles  and  war  fronts. 
Chart.  Showing  the  nations,  events,  leaders, 
and  costs  of  World  War  I. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  ways  in  which  World 
War  I  differed  from  all  previous  wars. 

2.  “Why  We  Must  Fight” — the  speeches 
that  might  have  been  made  by  a  German  and 
by  a  Frenchman,  in  early  July,  1914. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  reporter’s  dispatch 
describing  a  day  in  the  trenches  of  France  in 
1916.  (See  J.  F.  Scott  and  A.  Baltzly,  Readings 
in  European  History  Since  1814;  A.  Seeger, 
Letters  and  Diary  of  Alan  Seeger;  F.  Kreisler, 
Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches. 

2.  As  an  American  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin  in  1915  you  write  a  letter  home 
telling  the  German  version  of  how  the  war 
happened.  (See  E.  D.  Bullitt,  Uncensored 
Diary;  J.  M.  Gerard,  My  Four  Years  in  Ger¬ 
many.) 


Puzzlers.  1.  “Total  war.” 

2.  Before  1914  thoughtful  people  said  man¬ 
kind  had  become  too  civilized  to  engage  in 
major  wars  involving  many  nations. 

3.  In  World  War  I,  Italy,  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  fought  against  her  fellow 
members. 

Cartoons.  The  war  affords  many  subjects.  (See 
the  illustrations  in  M.  Sullivan,  Our  Times, 
Vol.  V,  and  J.  S.  Bassett,  Makers  of  a  New  Na¬ 
tion,  Vol.  IX  of  the  Pageant  of  America  Series.) 
Book  Reviews.  F.  Bishop,  The  Story  of  the 
Submarine;  E.  M.  Tappan,  The  Little  Book  of 
the  Great  War;  A.  G.  Empey,  Over  the  Top; 
T.  E.  Lawrence,  Revolt  in  the  Desert;  !.  Gib¬ 


READING  LIST 

Elementary.  F.  Bishop,  The  Story  of  the  Sub¬ 
marine;  A.  R.  Bond,  Inventions  of  the  Great 
War;  A.  E.  McKinley,  C.  A.  Coulomb,  and 
A.  J.  Gerson,  A  School  History  of  the  Great 
War;  F.  Rolt-Wheeler,  The  Boys’  Book  of  the 
World  War;  E.  M.  Tappan,  The  Little  Book 
of  the  Great  War;  R.  G.  Usher,  The  Story  of 
the  Great  War. 

Advanced.  F.  A.  Barker,  Halt!  Cry  the  Dead; 
F.  L.  Benns,  Europe  Since  1914;  J.  Buchan, 
History  of  the  Great  War;  W.  S.  Davis,  Roots 
of  the  War;  A.  C.  Flick,  Modern  World  His- 
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tory;  C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Great  War;  C.  D.  Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815 ; 
J.  H.  Landman,  Since  1914 ;  W.  C.  Langsam, 
The  World  Since  1914 ;  F.  C.  Palm  and  F.  E. 
Graham,  Europe  Since  Napoleon;  P.  W.  Slos- 
son,  Europe  Since  1870. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  M.  Aldrich, 
A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne;  E.  S.  Atkinson,  Poilu, 
a  Dog  of  Roubaix;  F.  B.  Austin,  According  to 
Orders;  I.  H.  Beith,  The  First  Hundred  Thou¬ 


sand;  B.  Cable,  Grapes  of  Wrath;  W.  J.  Daw¬ 
son,  The  War  Eagle;  W.  A.  Dyer,  Pierrot,  a 
Dog  of  Belgium;  A.  G.  Empey,  Over  the  Top; 
E.  Graham,  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians ;  E.  B. 
and  A.  A.  Knipe,  Vive  La  France;  T.  E.  Law¬ 
rence,  Revolt  in  the  Desert;  M.  P.  Montague, 
Of  Water  and  the  Spirit;  M.  R.  Parkman, 
Fighters  for  Peace;  F.  H.  Sintonds,  They  Won 
the  War;  H.  Walpole,  The  Dark  Forest;  R. 
Wilson,  The  Post  of  Honor. 


3.  How  the  War  Came  to  an  End 


Russia  Withdraws  from  the  War.  The 

year  1917  proved  a  decisive  one  in  the 
First  World  War.  While  the  stalemate  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  western  front  and  in  Italy, 
the  Allies  seemed  to  be  losing  the  war  in 
the  east.  Here  Russia’s  part  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  had  been  a  bitter  one.  Her  vast  armies 
were  checked  and  driven  back  across  the 
frontier  and  her  own  territory  invaded 
and  laid  waste.  Russian  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  were  greater  than 
those  of  her  allies;  indeed  they  almost 
equalled  the  losses  of  all  of  them  put  to¬ 
gether.  Russia’s  failure  was  due  partly  to 
the  ability  of  the  German  commander,  Von 
Hindenburg,  and  the  highly  trained  armies 
under  his  command;  but  it  was  also  due  to 
defects  in  Russia  itself.  The  great  material 
resources  of  the  country  had  never  been 
developed  to  the  degree  reached  in  the 
western  nations,  and  consequently  Russia 
could  not  produce  enough  munitions  for 
her  vast  armies.  Her  transport  system,  also, 
was  unequal  to  supplying  food  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  her  armies  and  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  civil  population. 
Worst  of  all  was  the  autocratic  system  of 
government,  not  only  corrupt  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  but  containing  many  members  se¬ 
cretly  in  sympathy  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  winter  of  1916-1917,  following  a 
series  of  Russian  defeats  at  the  front,  fam¬ 


ine  threatened  the  capital.  Bread  was 
scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Long  lines  of  patient,  stolid  workers  stood 
awaiting  their  turn  to  receive  the  small 
quantities  allotted  to  them  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Rumors  spread  that  all  supplies  for 
the  capital  might  soon  disappear  and  it  was 
feared  that  serious  rioting  would  break 
out.  Into  the  city  the  government  brought 
many  regiments  to  be  used  in  suppressing 
a  revolt  which  seemed  inevitable. 

When  the  people  refused  to  work  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  on  the  railways,  and  gathered  in 
crowds  on  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
troops  were  called  upon  to  disperse  the 
mobs  with  bullets.  The  soldiers— even  the 
czar’s  own  guards— refused  to  fire  except 
upon  their  own  officers.  A  revolution  was 
accomplished,  the  old  government  was  over¬ 
thrown  and  a  provisional  government  es¬ 
tablished.  The  czar  was  compelled  to  ab¬ 
dicate  (March  15,  1917).  Thereafter  the 
military  power  of  Russia  diminished,  until 
it  became  of  little  importance  in  the  war. 
In  December,  1917,  another  revolution 
brought  into  power  in  Russia  the  most 
radical  of  the  reformers,  the  Communists 
or  Bolsheviki.  They  promptly  made  peace 
with  Germany  on  her  own  terms.  From 
now  on  the  Central  Powers  were  free  to 
devote  all  their  energies  and  all  their  man 
power  to  the  war  in  the  west. 
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War  Weariness  of  the  Belligerent  Peo¬ 
ples.  Both  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers  were  facing  a  period  of  national  de¬ 
jection  during  1916  and  1917  which  all  the 
appeals  of  the  war  orators  could  not  over¬ 
come.  England  had  depended  upon  volun¬ 
teers  up  to  this  point,  but  now  in  1916  she 
was  forced  to  resort  to  compulsory  military 
service  in  order  to  raise  the  millions  of 
men  demanded  of  her.  In  all  the  European 
countries  the  people  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  rationing  of  food,  coal,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life;  in  all  these  coun¬ 
tries  the  sacrifices  of  the  war,  as  seen  in  the 
huge  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  had  a 
depressing  influence.  Doubt  of  the  eventual 
outcome  led  to  various  suggestions  for 
peace.  In  Italy,  particularly  after  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  1917,  the  defeatist  element  in  the 
population  wished  to  make  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many.  The  same  feeling  existed  among  cer¬ 
tain  classes  in  France,  where  the  manhood 
of  the  country  had  been  “bled  white”  by 
the  terrific  attacks  upon  Verdun. 

Ireland,  restive  under  English  rule,  was 
in  rebellion,  and  Parliament  hesitated  to 
apply  conscription  in  that  island.  In  the 
fall  of  1916  the  Austrian  emperor,  Francis 
Joseph,  died  after  a  troubled  reign  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his 
grandnephew,  Charles  Francis  Joseph.  The 
new  ruler  was  not  so  subservient  to  the 
Germans  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  Aus¬ 
tria  was  approaching  bankruptcy;  the  civil¬ 
ian  population  was  undernourished  if  not 
actually  starving;  political  unrest  existed 
among  the  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  other 
subject  peoples.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  not  strange  that  the  new  emperor, 
Charles,  actually  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  French.  They  failed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  they  illustrated  the  war  weariness 
prevalent  in  his  domain.  Even  Germany 
showed  the  severe  strain  of  the  war.  The 
British  blockade  was  becoming  ever  more 
effective,  and  real  want  and  privation  ex¬ 


isted  inside  the  cities.  “Turnip  year”  was 
the  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured  in  1917.  Germany  had  to 
call  to  the  colors  boys  two  years  younger 
than  the  usual  age.  With  all  the  Prus¬ 
sian  loyalty  to  military  authority,  the 
spirit  of  the  Germans  was  being  stretched 
taut,  and  they,  too,  might  finally  turn 
against  the  army  leaders. 

America  Holds  to  Its  Neutrality.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  come  from 
many  different  nations,  and  chiefly  from 
the  warring  European  countries.  Naturally 
their  sympathies  lay  in  each  case  with  the 
country  from  which  their  families  had 
come.  So,  while  all  were  Americans,  they 
were  divided  by  sentiment  into  British  sym¬ 
pathizers  or  German  sympathizers. 

The  majority  sympathized  with  the  Al¬ 
lies.  This  was  partly  because  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  Americans  had  more  business  and 
personal  contacts  with  England  and  France 
than  with  Germany,  and  partly  because  the 
language  and  traditions  of  Americans 
bound  them  more  closely  with  England 
than  with  any  other  European  nation.  It 
was  felt,  too,  that  a  victorious  Germany 
would  be  a  more  aggressive  rival  to  Ameri¬ 
can  national  interests  throughout  the  world 
than  would  a  victorious  Britain.  Most  of 
the  war  news  which  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
moreover,  came  from  England,  since  she 
controlled  the  cables,  and  the  wireless  was 
not  yet  effective  for  this  purpose.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  most  Americans  came  to  feel  that 
Germany  had  started  the  war,  and  this 
added  to  their  sympathy  for  the  Allied 
cause. 

Despite  such  sympathy,  most  people  in 
the  United  States  at  first  wished  to  keep 
their  country  out  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
President  Wilson  expressed  this  sentiment 
when  he  issued  a  declaration  of  neutrality, 
warning  all  against  the  use  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  for  any  unneutral  act 
or  expedition.  He  urged  Americans  to  be 
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Brown  Brothers 


A  German  U-Boat 

Submarine  No.  139.  Germany  developed  the  U-Boat  and  built  her  hope  of  winning  the 

First  World  War  on  its  unrestricted  use. 


impartial  in  thought  as  well  as  action;  to 
be  neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Linked  States  to 
keep  to  this  policy.  Great  Britain  with  her 
mighty  fleet  controlled  the  commerce  of 
the  world  and  exercised  her  power  with 
unyielding  strictness.  She  cut  off  trade  with 
Germany,  limited  the  quantities  of  goods 
going  to  Germany’s  neighbors,  and  re¬ 
quired  neutral  ships  to  report  to  special 
ports  in  England  for  inspection.  American 
commerce  suffered  under  the  new  orders, 
as  it  had  a  hundred  years  previously,  before 
the  War  of  1812. 

Submarine  Activity  Brings  America  into 
the  War.  Great  Britain  violated  American 
trading  rights,  but  these  were  property 
rights,  for  whose  violation  money  could  be 
paid.  Germany,  too,  violated  our  rights  by 
plotting,  through  her  agents,  to  destroy  fac¬ 
tories  supplying  ammunition  to  the  Allies 
and  by  seeking  to  stir  up  strife  among  our 
munitions  workers.  In  spite  of  these  things 
we  might  still  have  kept  at  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  had  it  not  been  for  the  activities  of 
German  submarines.  American  lives  were 
lost  by  such  activity,  and  no  money  pay¬ 
ment  could  compensate  for  this. 


On  the  adoption  of  submarine  warfare 
against  Allied  merchantmen  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  President  Wilson  protested  against 
the  resulting  loss  of  American  lives  on 
merchant  vessels  and  sought  to  prove  to  the 
Germans  that  their  submarine  policy  was 
contrary  to  international  law,  that  it  was 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  violated  all  the  principles  of 
humanity.  In  May,  1915,  the  country  was 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  sinking  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  liner  Lusitania  off  the  coast  of  northern 
Ireland  with  a  loss  of  about  1,200  persons, 
128  of  whom  were  Americans.  After  some 
delay  President  Wilson’s  protests  were  ef¬ 
fective,  and  Germany  promised  that  ships 
would  not  be  sunk  without  warning  so  long 
as  they  did  not  attempt  flight  or  resistance. 
For  a  time  the  promise  was  respected,  while 
a  new  fleet  of  submarines  was  being  built. 
But  in  January,  1917,  Germany  announced 
that  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent  vessels 
might  be  sunk  without  warning.  This 
brought  a  sharp  reply  from  Wilson,  who 
declared  before  Congress  on  April  2  that 
“we  will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission 
and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  na¬ 
tion  and  our  people  to  be  ignored  or  vio- 
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lated.”  Four  days  later  Congress  declared 
war  against  Germany. 

America  at  War.  The  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  came  oppor¬ 
tunely  for  the  Allies.  Just  three  weeks 
earlier  the  Russian  revolution  had  over¬ 
thrown  the  czar  and  apparently  made  a 
democratic  nation  out  of  what  had  been  an 
autocracy.  It  was  held  among  the  Allies  that 
the  war  was  now  a  contest  of  democracy 
represented  by  England,  France,  Italy, 
United  States,  and  Russia,  against  abso¬ 
lutism  represented  by  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Turkey.  The  war,  said  Wil¬ 
son,  must  make  the  world  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  prepare  the 
United  States  for  its  part  in  the  contest. 
The  Allies,  at  first,  believed  that  America 
could  help  most  by  building  ships  to  over¬ 
come  the  submarine  attacks,  by  expanding 
munition  plants  in  order  to  overwhelm  the 
enemy’s  offensive,  and  by  lending  huge 
sums  of  money  to  the  Allied  Powers.  A 
small  American  army  under  General 
Pershing  was  sent  to  France  in  order  to 
show  the  American  flag  on  the  European 
battlefields,  but  it  was  not  believed  that  the 
manpower  of  America  would  count  for 
much.  These  early  hopes  were  upset  by  the 
German  offensive  in  1917  and  1918.  With 
Russia  out  of  the  war,  few  German  troops 
were  needed  on  the  eastern  front,  and  most 
of  their  forces  were  quickly  transferred  to 
Italy  or  to  the  lines  in  France. 

German  Drives  in  France.  With  Italy 
hard  hit,  Russia  in  open  surrender,  and 
America  not  yet  ready  to  send  troops  in 
large  numbers,  it  was  Germany’s  plan  to 
overwhelm  the  British  and  French  and 
force  an  immediate  decision.  To  do  this  she 
adopted  new  tactics,  which  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorff  promised  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  would  surely  succeed.  This  “Kaisers 
battle”  was  to  be  costly— in  confidence  the 
military  leaders  admitted  that  a  million  or 
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A  Threat  to  Americans! 

This  notice  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  New  York  newspapers  on  May  i,  1915. 
On  the  same  page  was  the  advertisement  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Cunard  liner,  Lusitania. 

a  million  and  a  half  of  casualties  would  be 
the  price  to  be  paid— but  success  was  said  to 
be  certain. 

Between  March  21  and  July  15,  1918,  the 
Germans  undertook  five  great  offensives  in 
France.  The  first  one  was  directed  at  the 
junction  of  the  French  and  British  armies 
near  the  Somme  River  in  Picardy.  In  four 
days  they  had  driven  the  English  back  for 
thirty-five  miles,  but  failed  to  separate  them 
from  the  French.  But  this  partial  success  at 
length  forced  a  united  command  upon  the 
Allies.  General  Pershing  had  offered  his 
two  hundred  thousand  American  troops  to 
the  Allies  to  be  used  as  they  thought  fit  in 
this  time  of  extreme  peril.  His  action,  as 
well  as  the  serious  plight  of  the  Allies,  led 
to  the  choice  of  one  man  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  Allied  forces.  The  choice  fell 
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General  John  J.  Pershing 

The  great  American  military  leader  who  com¬ 
manded  the  expeditionary  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  First  World  War.  He  was  the 
first  American  officer  to  command  American 
soldiers  on  European  soil. 

upon  General  Foch,  a  hero  of  the  battle  of 
the  Marne  and  of  more  recent  battles, 
whose  skill  and  energy  were  notv  to  lead  all 
sections  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  last  des¬ 
perate  attack  of  the  Germans.  One  chief, 
one  front,  was  now  to  be  the  battle  cry 
with  no  regard  for  personal  jealousy  or 
rivalry  of  nations;  all  were  under  the  su¬ 
preme  command  of  one  general. 

A  second  German  drive  was  made  in 
April  on  the  British  lines  in  the  far  north 
with  the  purpose  of  driving  them  back  to 
the  seacoast.  Again  there  was  partial  suc¬ 
cess,  but  again  the  German  drive  was  halted. 
The  Channel  ports  were  saved  and  the 
British  army,  though  shaken,  was  not 
broken. 

After  a  month  of  intensive  preparation, 
the  Germans  launched  their  third  drive  by 
surprising  the  French  on  the  line  from 
Soissons  to  Rlieims,  where,  already  weak¬ 
ened  by  sending  reinforcements  to  the 
British,  the  French  were  forced  to  give  way 
before  the  invaders.  Paris  was  threatened, 
for  the  attack  of  May  27  forced  back  the 
weak  French  army  for  thirty  miles  until  it 


touched  Chateau  Thierry  on  the  Marne 
River.  Paris  lay  only  forty-four  miles  away. 
Yet  again  the  Germans  failed  to  gain  their 
objective.  They  had  driven  into  Allied  ter¬ 
ritory  a  narrow  tooth  or  salient,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  defend.  To  strengthen  their  po¬ 
sition  the  Germans  tried  to  extend  the  sa¬ 
lient  on  each  side  in  the  fourth  drive  of  the 
season.  This  time  Focli  was  ready  for  them 
and  the  advance  was  only  slight. 

The  fifth  German  drive  was  begun  on 
the  night  of  }uly  14,  1918,  after  the  French 
had  celebrated  their  national  holiday,  Bas¬ 
tille  Day,  with  much  misgiving  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  German  attack  was  along  the 
Marne  River;  the  Allies  fell  back  a  little  at 
first,  but  soon  held  their  own  and  then  be¬ 
gan  an  advance  which  ended  only  with  the 
Armistice  and  the  evacuation  of  Belgium 
and  France. 

Plans  for  Foch’s  Great  Advance.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1918  Gen¬ 
eral  Foch  had  been  husbanding  his  reserves 
and  was  almost  niggardly  in  granting  rein¬ 
forcement  to  the  hard-pressed  sections.  He 
had  received  over  three  hundred  thousand 
men  from  England  who  had  been  held 
there  in  fear  of  an  invasion,  but  were  now 
moved  to  France  to  face  the  greater  danger 
on  the  Continent.  America,  too,  began  to 
increase  her  shipment  of  troops,  raising 
the  numbers  from  less  than  fifty  thousand 
men  a  month  to  over  100,000  in  April, 
1918,  200,000  in  May,  and  300,000  in  July. 
By  November  of  that  year  about  two  mil¬ 
lion  American  soldiers  were  in  France.  The 
numerical  superiority  held  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  March  was  overcome  by  July  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  American  reinforcements. 

The  Allies  Take  the  Offensive.  The  fifth 
drive  of  the  Germans  had  been  checked  by 
Allied  forces  on  the  River  Marne  on  July 
15,  1918.  Three  days  later  Foch  began  his 
counterattack.  French  and  American  troops 
drove  out  the  Germans  from  the  Marne 
wedge.  Then  the  British  attacked  the  north- 
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ern  German  salient  and,  using  many  light 
swift  tanks,  compelled  the  Germans  to  give 
way  on  a  wide  front.  Next  it  was  the  turn 
of  the  Americans,  who  under  General 
Pershing  attacked  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  to 
the  south  of  Verdun,  a  wedge  of  German  oc¬ 
cupation  held  since  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
It  was  quickly  wiped  out,  and  the  American 
army  proceeded  to  take  up  its  appointed 
station  in  the  program  of  Foch.  By  the  end 
of  September,  the  Allies  had  taken  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  German  pris¬ 
oners  and  enormous  quantities  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  supplies.  Before  the  contest  in 
France  came  to  an  end,  however,  the  Allies 
had  also  been  victorious  in  various  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Let  us  look  at  these 
distant  operations. 

Mittel-Europa  Is  Destroyed.  The  bond 
which  held  together  the  varied  members  of 
Mid-Europe  was  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  rail¬ 
road,  which  linked  German,  Austrian,  Bul¬ 
garian,  and  Turkish  communities  into  one 
organization  with  the  German  kaiser  at  the 
top.  This  bond  was  now  broken  by  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Allies.  In  the  spring  of  1917  the 
British  advanced  up  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys  and  in  March,  1917,  entered  Bag¬ 
dad.  The  first  act  in  the  destruction  of  Mit¬ 
tel- Euro  pa  had  begun.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  British  forces  from  Egypt 
pushed  up  into  Palestine  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10  occupied  Jerusalem.  Then  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918,  a  new  advance  surrounded 
the  Turkish  forces  in  Syria  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  Damascus  was  captured, 
and  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  railroad  broken 
in  two.  Thus  Mittel-Europa  received  an¬ 
other  blow. 

In  southeastern  Europe  also  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  was  progressing.  In  July,  1917, 
Greece  at  length  joined  the  western  Pow¬ 
ers  and  placed  her  armies  at  their  disposal. 
From  Salonika  the  Allies  then  invaded  the 
Balkan  regions  held  by  1  urks,  Bulgarians, 
and  Germans.  Bulgaria  particularly  was 


weary  of  the  war.  Germany  had  cut  off  her 
monthly  supplies  of  money  and  ammuni¬ 
tion;  she  had  seized  Bulgaria’s  foodstuffs 
and  left  the  civilian  population  in  a  starv¬ 
ing  condition.  In  September,  1918,  Bulga¬ 
ria  surrendered  to  the  Allies.  Her  means  of 
transport  on  railways  and  on  the  Danube 
could  now  be  used  by  the  Allies,  and  her 
territory  made  the  base  for  their  military 
operations.  A  further  blow  had  been  struck 
at  Mittel-Europa. 

Turkey,  too,  was  approaching  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  In  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
her  forces  had  been  driven  back,  and  now 
her  lands  in  Europe  were  attacked  and 
Constantinople  itself  was  threatened.  De¬ 
prived  of  German  assistance,  Turkey  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Allies  for  an  armistice,  which 
went  into  effect  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
1918.  Her  surrender  included  all  the  Turk 
ish  armies  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Asia 
Minor,  Africa,  and  Europe.  It  placed  the 
control  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  in  Allied  hands. 

Germany’s  last  ally  was  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace  before  the  campaign  in  France 
had  been  brought  to  a  close.  Austria-Hun- 
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Brozvn  Brothers 

Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch  (1851-1929) 

The  great  French  military  leader  under  whose 
command  the  united  armies  of  the  Allies  brought 
about  Germany’s  defeat  in  the  First  World  War. 

gary  was  completely  under  the  military  con¬ 
trol  of  her  stronger  partner.  Yet  within  the 
country  the  diverse  races  were  dissatisfied 
with  Austrian  rule  and  were  plotting  re¬ 
volt.  The  divergent  forces  were  becoming 
more  violent  every  day;  only  an  immediate 
military  victory  could  prevent  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  So,  while 
the  Germans  were  attacking  the  Allies  in 
France  in  1918,  the  Austrians  undertook 
another  great  offensive  against  the  Italians. 
It  was,  said  the  soldiers,  a  “hunger  offen¬ 
sive,”  for  they  hoped  to  get  control  of  the 
food  supplies  of  Italy  in  order  to  prevent 
starvation  at  home.  But  disloyal  persons  in 
the  Austrian  army  had  made  known  to  the 
Italians  the  place  and  hour  of  attack;  the 
attempt  to  break  through  into  the  bread 
market  failed.  A  later  counterattack  by  the 
Italians  in  October  forced  the  Austrians 
into  a  hopeless  rout;  thousands  sur¬ 
rendered;  guns,  ammunition,  even  hos¬ 
pitals,  were  abandoned.  On  November  4, 


1918,  the  Allies  granted  an  armistice  to 
Austria;  the  military  defeat  had  come;  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon¬ 
archy  was  inevitable.  Mittel-Europa  had 
lost  its  last  prop. 

The  Final  Victory  in  France.  During 
October,  Foch  kept  up  his  hammering  at 
the  Germans.  Their  Hindenburg  line,  a 
series  of  entrenchments  ten  miles  in  depth, 
could  not  be  held  for  long.  Belgians,  joined 
with  French  and  English  troops,  occupied 
their  own  towns  held  by  the  enemy  for 
more  than  four  years,  and  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  ports  where  German  sub¬ 
marines  had  been  harbored.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  French  began  a  series  of  desperate 
battles  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  region, 
where  the  nature  of  the  ground  made  every 
mile  of  advance  a  real  victory.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  numbered  in  this  battle  1,200,000, 
twelve  times  as  many  as  were  engaged  on 
the  Union  side  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  in  1864— a  battle  which  showed  inter¬ 
esting  resemblances  to  that  of  1918.  The 
Meuse-Argonne  contest  was  so  bitterly 
waged  because  Allied  victory  here  meant 
control  of  the  most  important  German  rail¬ 
road  lines  in  France.  It  would  break  the 
German  means  of  communication  and  even 
make  an  orderly  retreat  toward  German 
territory  impossible. 

To  prevent  such  an  orderly  retreat  was 
now  Foch’s  plan.  The  Belgians  and  British 
advanced  in  the  north;  the  French  and 
Americans  in  the  center;  while  on  the 
southeast  the  French  and  another  Ameri¬ 
can  army  made  ready  to  drive  into  Ger¬ 
many  from  that  direction.  The  German 
military  leaders  realized  the  end  had  come 
and  requested  negotiations  to  arrange 
peace.  It  is  true  that  their  lines  had  never 
been  actually  broken,  and  it  is  now  claimed 
in  Germany  that  only  a  socialist  revolution 
in  Berlin  forced  their  surrender.  But  their 
allies  were  lost,  their  people  half  starved, 
and  their  troops  hard  pressed.  At  eleven 
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o’clock  on  November  11,  1918,  an  armistice 
went  into  effect.  The  most  destructive  war 
ever  known  up  to  that  time  had  come  to  a 
close. 

How  Germany  Was  Disarmed.  The  se¬ 
vere  provisions  of  the  armistice  were  de¬ 
signed  to  render  it  impossible  for  Germany 
to  renew  the  war.  She  must  give  up  2,500 
heavy  guns  and  2,500  pieces  of  held  artil¬ 
lery;  30,000  machine  guns;  2,000  airplanes; 
5,000  locomotives;  5,000  motor  trucks;  150,- 
000  railway  cars;  all  her  submarines;  16 
battleships,  and  50  destroyers  of  the  most 
recent  types.  With  the  surrender  of  these 
engines  of  war  Germany  was  helpless  to 
make  further  resistance. 

The  armistice  also  provided  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  within  fourteen  days  evacuate 
the  invaded  parts  of  Belgium,  France,  Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine,  and  Luxemburg.  Within  a 
month  she  must  retire  behind  the  Rhine 
and  give  over  to  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  the  three  important  crossings  of  that 
river  at  Mainz,  Coblenz,  and  Cologne. 
Similar  evacuations  were  to  be  made  on  the 
eastern  front.  Germany  must  withdraw  be¬ 
hind  her  frontiers  of  August  1,  1914  and 
give  up  her  plans  for  the  exploitation  of 
Rumania  and  Russia.  The  military  sur¬ 
render  of  Germany  was  thus  complete,  but 
the  political  and  financial  aspects  of  peace 
could  only  be  determined  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  states  involved  in  the  war. 

Losses  Caused  by  the  War.  So  large  were 
the  armies  of  the  First  World  War  and  so 
huge  the  costs  of  maintaining  them  that 
comparisons  with  previous  contests  seem 
weak  and  unimpressive.  To  say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  ammunition  expended  by 
the  Americans  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  bat¬ 
tle  was  greater  than  that  used  in  the  entire 

o 

American  Civil  War  does  not  get  us  very 
far.  But  to  say  that  the  deaths  in  battle  dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War  were  almost  dou¬ 
ble  those  in  all  the  wars  from  1790  to  1914 
does  give  some  idea  of  its  violence.  I  he 
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direct  money  cost  of  the  war  was  ten  times 
as  great  as  that  of  all  the  wars  in  the  same 
period. 

The  Intangible  Results  of  the  War. 

These  monetary  costs  were  enormous,  and 
yet  they  do  not  give  a  complete  picture  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  world  for  these  four 
years  of  war.  No  money  figures  can  appraise 
the  misery  and  suffering  inflicted  upon 
millions  of  soldiers  and  civilians.  No  price 
schedules  can  show  the  physical  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  a  nation  produced  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  flower  of  its  manhood.  The  nations 
suffered,  also,  by  the  physical  strain  im¬ 
posed  upon  their  workers,  leading  to  pri¬ 
vation  and  lowered  vitality.  The  countries 
of  Europe  experienced  a  loss  of  capital 
through  the  depreciation  of  their  resources 
in  war  times,  and  they  faced  the  future  with 
tremendous  debts. 

The  war  also  left  a  heritage  of  sorrow 
and  bitterness  among  the  survivors  in  all 
nations,  who  now  had  to  face  a  difficult  and 
uncertain  future.  This  was  especially  true 
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in  Germany,  where  defeat  brought  a  hu¬ 
miliation  that  added  to  all  the  other  diffi¬ 
culties.  While  the  allies  found  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  losses  in  the  enthusiasm 


of  victory,  and  their  more  idealistic  leaders 
now  hoped  that  the  world  was  at  last  “safe 
for  democracy,”  the  bitterness  in  Germany 
did  not  promise  well  for  the  future. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Describe  the  Russian  revolution. 

2.  Was  peace  possible  in  1916-1917? 

3.  How  was  America  drawn  into  the  war? 

4.  What  did  the  Allies  want  from  America? 

5.  Explain  the  German  military  methods. 

6.  Trace  the  five  German  drives  into 
France. 

7.  How  were  Foch’s  plans  for  1918  carried 
out? 

8.  How  was  Mittel-Europa  destroyed? 

9.  How  was  the  war  brought  to  a  close? 

10.  Point  out  the  many  costs  of  the  war. 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Pershing 

Foch 

LudendorfT 
Bolsheviki 
defeatist 
Central  Powers 
Von  Hindenburg 


Allied  Powers 
salient 

Channel  ports 

armistice 

Hapsburg 

Mittel-Europa 

deterioration 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Why  did  Germany  lose  World 
War  I  despite  her  remarkable  war  machine? 

2.  Why  did  Russia  make  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  midst  of  the  war?  (Did  such  a 
withdrawal  by  a  nation  occur  in  World  War 
II?) 

3.  What  the  United  States  contributed  to 
the  Allied  victory  in  World  War  I. 

Puzzlers.  1.  “The  turnip  year.” 

2.  Why  Germany  was  willing  to  risk  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States. 
Book  Reviews.  T.  Skeyh ill.  Sergeant  York ,  His 
Own  Life  Story;  H.  McCracken,  Pershing ,  The 
Story  of  a  Great  Soldier;  W.  A.  Bishop, 
Winged  Warfare;  W.  B.  Clark,  When  the 
U-Boats  Came  to  America. 

Biographies.  Pershing;  Foch. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  pro-Ally  editorial, 
(1917)  for  a  Boston  paper,  or  a  pro-German 
editorial  for  a  German-American  paper. 


2.  The  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

3.  A  page  from  a  British  soldier’s  diary  and 
one  from  a  German  soldier’s  diary,  in  France, 
September,  1914;  similarly,  their  diary  pages  in 
September,  1918.  (How  would  outlook  and 
tone  change?) 

Floor  Talks.  1.  “Why  We  Must  Fight” — the 
speech  of  an  American  in  April,  1917. 

2.  Armistice  Day,  1918,  in  the  United  States. 
(If  possible,  read  a  large-city  newspaper  ac¬ 
count  printed  November  12,  1918;  also  see 
G.  W.  Douglas,  American  Book  of  Days.) 

3.  The  conscientious  objector.  (See  E.  L. 
Meyer,  “Hey!  Yellowbacks!’’) 

Debate.  Resolved:  That  in  modern  war  a  na¬ 
tion  should  conscript  its  people’s  wealth  as 
well  as  its  manpower. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Pershing’s  army. 

2.  Events,  1917-18,  that  lost  Germany  one 
ally  after  another. 

Cartoons.  For  example,  encouraging  youth  to 
enlist,  girls  to  take  up  nursing,  women  to  save 
food,  citizens  to  buy  war  bonds. 

Libraxy  Reports.  1.  Entertainment  and  care  of 
soldiers  in  World  War  I.  (Different  from  that 
in  World  War  II?) 

2.  The  question  of  war  guilt  for  World 
War  I. 

3.  How  the  United  States  supplied  men 
and  equipment  for  so  great  a  war  across  the 
ocean. 

4.  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917. 
Chalk  Talks.  1.  World  War  I  trench  war¬ 
fare. 

2.  Terms  used  in  World  War  I:  “scrap  of 
paper,”  U-boat,  Hun,  poilu,  Tommy  Atkins, 
doughboy,  camouflage,  no-man’s  land,  heatless 
days,  espionage,  sabotage,  A.E.F. 
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The  Gathering  of  the  Nations.  In  the 

midst  of  a  war-weary  world,  the  diplomats 
arrived  in  Paris  to  assess  damages  against 
Germany  and  her  allies  and  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  another  struggle.  Had  this  war 
not  been  fought  in  order  to  end  all  wars? 
Seventy  delegates  represented  thirty-two 
nations.  Foremost  in  reputation  among  the 
leaders  was  President  Wilson,  who  visited 
London,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  was  hailed 
as  the  savior  of  Europe.  He  went  to  Paris 
largely  without  any  selfish  interest  for  him¬ 
self  or  his  country  and  hoped  to  arrive  at  a 
peace  of  righteousness.  From  France  came 
the  premier  Georges  Clemenceau,  the  “ti¬ 
ger”  of  France,  the  “father  of  victory.”  A 
shrewd  old  statesman,  he  thought  only  of 
France,  and  insisted  that  the  peace  treaty 
must  grant  his  country  security  against  any 
future  attack  by  Germany.  A  “little  Welsh 
attorney”  named  David  Lloyd  George, 
prime  minister  in  London,  was  the  leader 
of  the  British  delegation.  With  his  fiery  dis¬ 
position  and  restless  energy  he  believed  that 
revenge  must  be  exacted  from  Germany. 
He  joined  hands  with  Clemenceau  to  hu¬ 
miliate  the  enemy.  The  Italian  delegates 
were  led  by  Vittorio  Orlando.  Wilson 
had  many  of  his  high  ideals  shattered  by 
the  combined  demands  of  the  French  and 
English  leaders,  who  had  little  interest  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  knew  what  they 
wanted  for  their  own  countries  and  were 
determined  to  obtain  it. 

No  negotiations  were  held  with  the  van¬ 
quished.  The  Allies,  indeed,  had  difficulty 
enough  in  arriving  at  decisions  among 
themselves  regarding  the  scores  of  prob¬ 
lems  facing  them.  After  they  finally  reached 
their  decisions,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Central  Powers  with  the  in¬ 
junction  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  Five  treaties 
were  thus  imposed  respectively  upon  Ger¬ 
many.  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 


Wide  World 

The  “Big  Four” 


The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1919,  was  framed 
largely  by  four  men:  Lloyd  George  of  England, 
Vittorio  Orlando  of  Italy,  Georges  Clemenceau 
of  France,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  United 
States.  While  President  Wilson  did  not  get  much 
of  what  he  desired  in  the  treaty,  he  was  successful 
in  having  a  League  of  Nation’s  Covenant  written 
into  it.  But  in  the  United  States  the  treaty  was 
rejected. 

Turkey.  While  the  losers  protested  against 
the  various  terms  of  these  treaties,  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  cases  they  were  forced  to  accept 
them  as  written  by  the  conquerors  or  else 
to  continue  under  martial  rule. 

A  Basis  for  a  Permanent  Peace?  While 
the  war  was  being  waged,  President  Wilson 
had  suggested  a  number  of  ideas  which  he 
hoped  would  be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  a 
permanent  peace.  These  were  the  famous 
Fourteen  Points.  They  included  such  prin¬ 
ciples  as  open  diplomacy  and  the  end  of 
secret  international  agreements;  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas;  the  removal,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  economic  barriers  among  nations; 
the  reduction  of  armaments;  the  impartial 
adjustment  of  colonial  claims;  self-deter¬ 
mination  for  the  small  nations;  and  an  as¬ 
sociation  or  league  of  nations.  After  the 
war  Wilson  led  the  American  peace  dele¬ 
gates  to  France.  But  the  seasoned  diplomats 
of  Europe,  bent  on  punishing  Germany, 
refused  to  permit  him  to  have  his  way.  One 
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by  one  he  was  forced  to  give  up  these  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  the  Fourteen  Points. 
However,  he  did  obtain  a  provision  for  a 
League  of  Nations.  Through  it  he  hoped  to 
accomplish,  in  time,  the  other  ideas  for 
which  he  struggled. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace.  After  four  months 
of  secret  negotiations,  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Germany  was  completed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  German  delegates  on  May  7, 
1919,  the  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania.  It  was  a  voluminous  document, 
containing  80,000  words,  enough  to  fill  a 
small  book.  The  Germans  were  shocked  at 
the  severity  of  its  terms  and  claimed  they 
were  the  result  of  deceit  and  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies.  The  German-pro¬ 
posed  changes  had  by  May  29  grown  to 
three  fourths  of  the  size  of  the  original.  The 
defeated  nations  particularly  objected  to 
the  fixing  of  the  “war  guilt”  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  protested  that  the  economic 
features  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  carried 
out.  Discussed  again  for  two  weeks  by  the 
Allies,  almost  all  the  suggested  revisions 
were  rejected  and  the  Germans  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  military  advance  from  the 
Rhine  to  Berlin  unless  they  agreed  to  the 
treaty  terms.  At  length  they  submitted  to 
the  inevitable,  although  it  was  difficult  at 
the  last  to  persuade  influential  Germans  to 
go  to  Paris  and  attach  their  names  to  the 
document. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  followed  by 
other  treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Turkey,  which  contained  many 
of  the  severe  terms  of  Versailles  plus  ar¬ 
ticles  suited  to  their  local  circumstances. 
The  Austro- LI  ungarian  Empire  was  broken 
up,  partly  to  give  territory  to  Rumania  and 
Serbia— who  had  fought  with  the  Allies— 
and  partly  to  create  new  nations  out  of  the 
minority  elements  in  the  population.  On 
the  one  hand,  Serbia  was  much  enlarged, 
and  became  known  as  Yugoslavia;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  old  empire  the  Bo¬ 


hemian  and  Slovak  peoples  emerged  as  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  Polish  peo¬ 
ples  were  once  more  reunited  by  combining 
the  regions  they  had  inhabited  in  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Austria  into  a  new  Polish  Re¬ 
public.  Further  north  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  other  small  states 
—Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
—were  created  from  what  had  been  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  All  these  new 
states  represented  small  nations  which  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  eastern  powers,  and 
which  were  now  liberated  under  the  policy 
of  “self-determination.” 

German  Losses  in  Europe.  “The  wrong 
done  to  France  in  1871  must  be  righted,” 
said  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  famous  Four¬ 
teen  Points.  The  treaty  provided  for  the 
immediate  return  to  France  of  the  two 
provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  she 
had  lost  in  the  earlier  war.  Germany  also 
surrendered  the  occupied  portions  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Russia.  She 
gave  up  to  Poland  a  large  stretch  of  Baltic 
lands  which  provided  that  country  a  “cor¬ 
ridor”  to  the  sea  and  cut  Germany  in  two 
at  that  point.  She  also  gave  up  the  German 
city  of  Danzig  on  the  Baltic  coast  to  the 
control  of  the  League  of  Nations.  More¬ 
over,  the  coal  mines  in  the  rich  Saar  Basin, 
west  of  the  Rhine,  were  given  outright  to 
France,  and  the  people  of  the  region  were 
to  be  governed  for  fifteen  years  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  At  the  end  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  in  1935,  the  inhabitants  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  be  reunited  to  Germany. 

As  a  result  of  these  territorial  changes, 
Germany  lost  eight  millions  of  her  popula¬ 
tion,  mostly  non-Germans,  and  about  thir¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  her  lands  in  Europe. 

Germany  Loses  Her  Colonies.  Germany 
was  forced  to  give  up  all  her  colonies,  pos¬ 
sessions  which  aggregated  one  million 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  twelve 
millions.  Likewise  her  special  interests  in 
China,  Siam,  Liberia,  Morocco,  and  Egypt, 
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and  her  concessions  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
were  surrendered. 

The  German  colonies  were  assigned  to 
the  Allies.  They  were  supposedly  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  with  the  exception  of  Shantung 
in  China,  which  was  given  directly  to  Japan 
and  later  returned  to  China.  Such  “man¬ 
dates”  were  administered  by  Great  Britain 
or  her  colonies,  in  Iraq,  Palestine,  and 
Transjordania  in  Asia;  in  German  South 
West  Africa;  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  south  of  the  equator.  Japanese 
mandates  applied  only  to  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  north  of  the  equator.  France  ac¬ 
quired  mandates  over  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon  region  in  Asia,  and  the  remaining 
African  colonies  of  Germany,  except  a  small 
slice  which  passed  to  Belgium.  Not  an  acre 
of  land  outside  Europe  nor  a  single  colonist 
remained  under  the  German  flag. 


Germany  Must  Disarm— Would  the 
Other  Nations  Do  So?  The  treaty  reduced 
the  German  army  to  100,000  men  enlisted 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  years.  It  abol¬ 
ished  conscription  and  prohibited  that 
short-term  training  which  the  Prussians  de¬ 
veloped  after  Napoleon’s  day  and  by  which 
almost  the  entire  population  had  been 
drilled  in  arms.  The  production  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  was  strictly  limited,  and  the 
export  or  import  of  such  material  was  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  German  navy  also  was  to  be 
reduced  to  insignificance.  They  were  forced 
to  transfer  most  of  their  fleet  to  the  British. 
On  June  21,  1919,  the  surrendered  Ger¬ 
man  ships,  which  were  ordered  to  Scapa 
Flow  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland,  were 
there  scuttled  by  their  own  crews.  Fifty- 
three  vessels  went  to  the  bottom.  It  was  the 
last  attempt  in  this  war  by  the  Germans  to 
rescue  their  naval  honor  and  to  prevent  the 
Allies  from  dividing  the  spoils. 
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British  Combine 


One  of  the  German  warships  scuttled  by  its 
crew  at  Scapa  Flow  is  raised  from  the  bottom  by 
British  naval  engineers. 

The  treaty  sought  to  make  any  future 
military  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany 
impossible.  To  carry  out  the  spirit  of  its 
provisions,  the  Allied  nations  should  have 
reduced  their  own  armaments  to  a  peace¬ 
time  basis  and  abandoned  warfare  as  a 
means  of  advancing  national  interests.  This 
they  refused  to  do.  The  League  of  Nations, 
it  is  true,  undertook  a  study  of  the  problem 
in  1926,  and  in  1932  called  together  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  devis¬ 
ing  a  plan  for  gradual  disarmament.  But 
the  conference  accomplished  nothing  be¬ 
cause  of  national  jealousies,  of  French  fears 
for  her  own  security,  of  German  demands 
for  a  military  force  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Thereafter,  the  armament 
race  in  Europe  increased  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished  in  intensity.  In  1935  Germany  threw 
off  all  restrictions  and  proceeded  fever¬ 
ishly  to  build  up  a  new  army,  a  new  navy, 
and  a  new  air  force.  As  a  measure  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  Avars,  the  Versailles  Treaty 
therefore  proved  a  complete  failure. 

An  Attempt  to  Make  Germany  Pay  the 
Cost  of  the  War.  Although  it  proved  im¬ 
possible  to  convict  German  leaders  like  the 
Kaiser  of  personal  guilt  in  starting  the  war, 
the  treaty  provided  that  Germany  as  a  na¬ 
tion  should  pay  a  large  portion  of  the  costs 


of  the  struggle.  Such  payments  were  held 
to  be  just  retribution  for  the  destruction 
of  property  by  German  armies  in  Belgium, 
France,  Serbia,  and  elsewhere  and  for  losses 
to  civilians  inflicted  by  submarines  on  the 
high  seas  and  by  air  raiders  on  land.  And, 
finally,  they  included  pensions  given  vet¬ 
erans  by  the  Allied  governments  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  families  of  soldiers,  as  expenses  to 
be  repaid. 

No  one  at  the  treaty  conference  knew 
hoAV  much  Germany  could  supply  in  goods 
or  money  in  the  way  of  reparations.  Most 
of  the  Allied  statesmen  were  anxious  that 
she  give  up  to  the  last  penny,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  Avere  unwilling  to  name  a 
fixed  figure  for  fear  it  might  prove  too 
small.  The  economic  experts  at  Paris  sug¬ 
gested  a  total  of  ten  billion  dollars  which 
they  believed  Germany  could  pay  in  time. 
But  this  figure  Avas  so  far  belorv  the  cost  of 
the  war  to  the  Allies  that  their  statesmen 
refused  to  consider  it.  Instead,  they  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  treaty  that  Germany  by  1921 
hand  over  in  cash  or  commodities  the  sum 
of  five  billion  dollars;  and  that  a  repara¬ 
tion  commission  should  later  determine 
the  full  amount  of  her  indebtedness. 

In  January,  1921,  Germany  claimed  she 
had  paid  the  sum  due  up  to  that  time  and 
that  no  more  should  be  required  until  the 
Reparations  Commission  had  fixed  the  fig¬ 
ure  for  later  instalments.  The  commission 
investigated  this  claim  and  held  that  the 
Germans  had  paid  less  than  half  of  the  re¬ 
quired  five  billion  dollars.  Accordingly  they 
declared  her  in  default.  Shortly  aftenvards 
they  fixed  the  total  amount  of  reparations 
at  thirty-tAvo  billion  dollars,  a  sum  three 
times  as  large  as  the  experts  at  Paris  had 
first  recommended!  Could  Germany,  Avould 
Germany  pay  any  such  sum? 

Reparation  payments  Avere  kept  up  by 
Germany  in  some  form,  although  not  in 
full  amounts,  for  several  years.  Under  the 
Young  plan  of  1929  the  total  of  such  pay- 
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ments  was  reduced  to  one  fourtli  the  earlier 
total— that  is,  to  about  eight  billion  dollars. 
At  the  same  time,  these  payments  were  tied 
up  with  the  payments  promised  to  the 
United  States  upon  the  loan  of  ten  billion 
dollars  which  we  had  made  to  the  Allies 
during  and  after  the  war.  The  European 
states  were  anxious  to  identify  German 
reparations  and  the  American  debts;  in¬ 
deed  they  would  have  been  glad  to  make 
the  Americans  the  “Shylocks”  of  Europe, 
insisting  that  Germany  must  pay  its  last 
penny  of  reparations  in  order  that  our  own 
debts  might  be  paid.  The  American  Con¬ 
gress  refused  to  unite  the  two  issues;  it  held 
that  the  debts  owed  by  the  Allies  to  the 
United  States  were  national  debts  and  had 
no  relationship  whatever  with  payment  of 
German  reparations. 

Since  Germany  could  not  meet  her  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  reparation  settlement, 
the  allied  countries  claimed  they  did  not 
have  the  funds  to  meet  their  debts  to  the 
United  States.  In  July,  1931,  President 
Hoover  proposed  a  temporary  stop  to  all 
payments  on  principal  or  interest  on  all 
international  debts  and  reparations.  The 
nations  agreed  to  this  as  a  step  toward 
world  recovery  from  an  economic  crisis. 

The  formal  discussion  of  war  debts  was 
barred  from  the  World  Economic  Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  London  in  1933  during 
the  depression.  Many  believed,  however, 
that  the  settlement  of  the  problem  of  war 
debts  was  necessary  for  the  revival  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  the  strengthening  of 
good  will  among  nations.  But  from  that 
time  Germany  defaulted  not  only  on  her 
reparations,  but  also  on  loans  made  by 
private  American  citizens,  and  the  Allies, 
with  the  single  exception  of  little  Finland, 
refused  to  make  any  payments  whatever 
on  their  debts  to  the  United  States. 

France  Demands  Security  against  Fu¬ 
ture  Attacks  from  Germany.  1  he  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany  was  much  greater  than 


that  of  France  and  was  increasing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  This  made  the  Frenchman  face 
the  future  with  a  certain  dread,  a  fear 
clutching  his  heart  that  the  time  might 
come  when  Germany  would  again  be  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  take  revenge  upon  her  old 
rival.  To  secure  and  maintain  a  safe  posi¬ 
tion  for  France  was  the  dominant  aim  of 
her  statesmen.  Before  the  armistice  of  1918 
and  during  the  proceedings  at  the  Paris 
conference,  the  French  were  determined  to 
reduce  Germany  to  a  position  of  political 
weakness  from  which  she  could  never  hope 
to  resume  her  old  station.  But  England  and 
the  United  States  refused  to  accept  the 
most  drastic  French  measures,  which  in¬ 
cluded  an  independent  state,  under  French 
control,  in  that  portion  of  German  territory 
to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  River.  Instead,  the 
French  finally  agreed  to  proposals  of  Wil¬ 
son  and  Lloyd  George  that  the  Allies 
should  occupy  this  region  for  a  series  of 
years  but  later  return  it  to  Germany.  The 
English  and  Americans  also  agreed  that 
for  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Rhine  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  demilitarized  and  military 
maneuvers  should  be  prohibited  there. 

In  eastern  Europe  the  new  Poland  was 
given  a  certain  amount  of  German  land 
and  population;  Czechoslovakia  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  strong  mountain  frontier  on 
the  side  of  Germany;  Rumania  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  were  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  their 
former  enemies.  With  all  these  countries 
France  made  military  alliances  in  the  hope 
of  maintaining  a  permanent  ring  of 
friendly  states  to  the  east  of  Germany. 

To  offset  their  refusal  to  see  Germany 
weakened  to  the  degree  demanded  by 
France,  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  signed 
treaties  with  France  in  June,  1919,  agreeing 
that  England  and  the  United  States  would 
come  to  her  aid  if  she  were  attacked.  The 
French  were  generally  satisfied  by  these 
treaties.  But  their  hopes  were  soon  dashed 
to  the  ground.  The  United  States  Senate 
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refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  and  French  se¬ 
curity  was  again  in  jeopardy.  Thereafter, 
France  sought  security  in  maintaining  the 
largest  army  in  Europe  and  in  forming  al¬ 
liances,  as  has  been  said,  with  Poland, 


Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania. 
She  thus  reverted  to  the  old  system  of  mili¬ 
tarism  and  political  alliances  which  had 
threatened  Europe  before  the  First  World 
War. 


Galloway 


The  Save  River  Front,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 


Belgrade,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Yugoslavia,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube  River  at  its  confluence  with  the  Save  (or  Sava)  River.  These  two  rivers  are  im¬ 
portant  arteries  of  commerce  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 


The  League  of  Nations 


Who  Was  Responsible  for  the  League 
of  Nations?  Like  many  another  movement 
in  human  history,  the  origins  of  the  League 
of  Nations  lie  far  back  in  the  past.  In  the 
ancient  world,  in  medieval  times,  in  later 
centuries,  particularly  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth,  suggestions  were  made  for  the 
avoidance  of  war  and  the  arbitration  of  in¬ 
ternational  disputes.  In  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  these  suggestions 
took  organized  form  in  peace  societies,  in 
the  two  Hague  Conferences  called  at  the 
request  of  the  Russian  czar,  and  in  the 
Hague  Tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  in¬ 
ternational  differences.  During  the  First 


World  War  the  horror  of  the  conflict  led  to 
many  other  proposals  for  a  league  of  the 
powers  which  should  prevent  any  such 
catastrophies  again  overwhelming  the 
world.  President  Wilson  led  the  demand 
for  a  league  of  nations  during  the  war. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  Inserted  in 
All  the  Peace  Treaties.  The  plans  of  the 
Europeans  at  Paris  were  directed  first,  to¬ 
ward  imposing  a  treaty  of  peace  upon  Ger¬ 
many;  and  second,  at  their  good  leisure, 
in  providing  some  sort  of  an  organized 
power  of  the  states  of  the  world  to  prevent 
future  war.  Wilson  was  opposed  to  any 
plans  to  separate  the  treaty  of  peace  from 
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the  League  of  Nations,  and  secured  its  in¬ 
clusion  in  all  the  treaties  with  the  Central 
Powers.  Thereafter,  satisfied  that  the 
League  of  Nations  would  be  able  to  settle 
many  disputed  points,  Wilson  accepted  the 
other  terms  of  the  treaty  although  knowing 
that  they  bore  most  harshly  upon  the  van¬ 
quished.  So  unified  were  the  League  and 
the  treaty  that  Wilson  told  the  American 
public  on  March  4,  1919,  that  “you  cannot 
dissect  the  Covenant  from  the  treaty  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  whole  vital  structure.” 
“The  United  States,”  he  said  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  “regards  the  project  for  a  League 
of  Nations  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.”  He  succeeded  completely  in  his  plan 
to  put  the  league  into  the  treaties,  and  he 
also  provided  that  neutral  and  enemy  na¬ 
tions  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  join¬ 
ing  the  League. 

How  the  League  Was  Organized.  The 
League  operated  through  a  Council  and 
Assembly,  which  formed  a  sort  of  parlia¬ 
ment  or  Congress.  Sixty  nations  at  one  time 
or  another  signed  the  covenant  of  the 


League  of  Nations.  This  list  included  all 
the  important  states  of  the  world  except 
the  United  States,  which  steadily  refused  to 
become  a  member  through  fear  of  being 
involved  in  the  quarrels  and  rivalries  of 
European  nations.  Germany,  at  first  ex¬ 
cluded,  later  joined  the  League,  but  finally 
withdrew  because  of  unwillingness  to  be 
bound  by  the  action  of  the  other  members. 
For  the  same  reason,  certain  other  states 
withdrew  from  the  League,  notably  Japan 
and  Italy.  Thus  the  League  failed  to  real¬ 
ize  President  Wilson’s  ideal  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  all  nations  where  international 
problems  could  be  settled  without  resort  to 
war.  Eventually,  the  League  failed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  outbreak  of  another  world  war. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  failure,  it  proved  of 
some  service.  For  nearly  twenty  years  it 
furnished  a  parliament  of  nations  where 
many  questions  were  peacefully  discussed, 
and  where  such  common  measures  as  the 
protection  of  public  health  were  adopted 
and  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
as  a  whole. 


Woodrow  Wilson 
Clemenceau 
Lloyd  George 


secret  diplomacy 

self-determination 

Yugoslavia 


Orlando 
reparations 
mandates 
Fourteen  Points 
Treaty  of  Versailles 


Czechoslovakia 
Hague  Conferences 
default  on  a  debt 
Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Describe  the  gathering  of  the  nations  in 
Paris. 

2.  What  did  the  treaty  provide  for  lands 
previously  conquered  by  Germany?  For  Ger¬ 
man  colonies? 

3.  What  did  the  treaty  provide  for  German 
disarmament?  For  disarmament  of  other  coun¬ 
tries? 

4.  How  did  restoration  and  reparations 
bring  financial  trouble  to  Europe? 

5.  Has  French  desire  for  security  been  a 
menace  to  European  peace? 

6.  Where  did  the  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations  come  from? 

7.  What  advantages,  if  any,  do  you  think 
the  United  States  secured  by  entering  the  war? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Reasons  why  Wilson  included 
the  items  he  did  in  his  Fourteen  Points. 

2.  Terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
which  of  them  failed  afterward.  (Any  com¬ 
parison  with  the  results  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna?) 

Puzzlers.  1.  The  war  to  end  all  wars. 

2.  To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

3.  Peace  without  victory. 

4.  Armament  race. 

5.  In  1919  France  weakened  Germany,  yet 
in  1940  Germany  overran  France. 

Map  Talks.  1.  New  nations  in  Europe,  1919. 
that  were  not  there  in  1909.  (Which  of  them 
were  not  there  in  1949,  either?) 
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2.  Loss  of  the  German  colonial  possessions 
and  special  interests  as  a  result  of  World 
War  I. 

3.  The  mandate  areas  resulting  from  World 
War  I.  (See  H.  C.  Knapp-Fisher,  Modern 
World:  A  Pageant  of  Today,  and  J.  F.  Hor- 
rabin,  Atlas  of  Empire.) 

Book  Reviews.  W.  A.  Du  Puy,  Uncle  Sam, 
lighter;  E.  S.  Bagger,  Eminent  Europeans; 
C.  Seymour,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  World 
War;  K.  Adams,  Toto  and  the  Gift;  S.  Hud¬ 
dleston,  Those  Europeans;  E.  J.  Dillon,  Inside 
Story  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

Dramatic  Sketches.  1.  Meeting  of  the  Big  Four 
at  Versailles  in  1919,  where  Wilson  defends 
his  Fourteen  Points  as  the  basis  to  build  a 
really  enduring  peace.  (See  C.  T.  Thompson, 
Peace  Conference  Day  by  Day,  and  E.  M. 
House  and  C.  Seymour  (eds.) ,  What  Really 
Happened  at  Paris.) 

2.  A  United  States  Senate  debate,  1919,  on 
die  question  of  signing  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  joining  the  League  of  Nations. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  League  of  Nations,  fore¬ 
runner  of  United  Nations. 

2.  Readings  from  Wilson’s  speech  giving 
the  Fourteen  Points.  (See  J.  F.  Scott  and 
A.  Baltzly,  Readings  in  European  History 
since  1814.) 

Debate.  Resolved  that  the  United  States  was 
obligated  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 
Illustrated  Talk.  Music  and  poems  of  World 
War  I:  play  such  records  as,  “It’s  a  Long, 
Long  Way  to  Tipperary,”  “Over  There,”  and 
“There’s  a  Long,  Long  Trail  Awinding.” 
Read:  Rupert  Brooke’s  The  Soldier;  Alan 
Seeger’s  I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death; 
and  John  McCrae’s  In  Flanders  Field. 

Biographies.  Wilson;  Clemenceau;  Lloyd 
George. 

Chart.  Accomplishments  and  failures  of  the 
Versailles  conference. 


Library  Reports.  1.  Accomplishments  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

2.  Disarmament  conferences  of  the  1920’s 
and  1930’s. 

Cartoons.  1.  American  cartoons,  1919,  on  join¬ 
ing  the  League. 

2.  The  Fourteen  Points  as  Wilson’s  recipe 
for  peace. 

3.  Self-determination  of  nations. 

4.  Mandates. 

5.  An  Italian  in  1919  shows  Wilson  in  Italy. 

6.  A  German,  1919,  portrays  the  German 
Samson  being  shorn  of  strength  by  the  Allied 
Delilahs  at  Versailles. 

READING  LIST 

Elementary.  W.  A.  Du  Puy,  Uncle  Sam, 
Fighter;  A.  E.  McKinley,  C.  A.  Coulomb,  and 
A.  }.  Gerson,  A  School  History  of  the  Great 
War;  F.  Rolt- Wheeler,  The  Boys’  Book  of  the 
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Brief  History  of  the  Great  War;  C.  D.  Hazen, 
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UNIT  XV 

HOW  DEMOCRACY  MET  THE  CHALLENGES  OF 
WAR,  WORLD  DEPRESSION,  AND  DICTATORSHIP 

1.  How  the  First  World  War  Gave  an  Impulse  to  Democracy  and  to 
Nationalism 

2.  How  Dictatorships  Arose  in  the  Modern  World 

3.  How  the  World  Faced  the  Depression 

4.  How  the  Second  World  War  Threatened  the  Security  of  the 
Entire  World 

5.  How  Victory  Was  Achieved  by  the  Allied  Nations 

6.  How  the  War  Gave  Birth  to  the  United  Nations  Organization 

7.  How  Grave  Postwar  Situations  Produced  World  Insecurity  and 
Unrest 


PREVIEW 

Many  years  ago  the  remark  was  made:  “Happy  is  the  country  which  has 
no  history.”  1  he  statement  meant  that  a  country  which  was  unchanging  in 
its  life  and  institutions ,  and  which  had  no  internal  strife  or  outside  conflicts, 
must  be  contented  and  peaceful.  If  such  are  the  true  national  ideals,  then 
certainly  they  have  not  been  reached  by  any  country  in  the  world  since  191 8. 
There  have  bean  vast  changes  everywhere.  Political  strife  has  been  common. 
Intense  nationalism  has  developed  in  all  important  countries.  Eocal  patriotism 
is  stronger  than  ever  before.  It  is  seen  in  the  education  of  youth  as  well  as  in 
the  preparations  for  national  security,  which  often  means  foreign  aggression 
and  war.  The  world  has  really  been  in  a  turmoil  and  seems  to  us  today  to  be 
more  chaotic  than  ever.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  unit  to  portray  some  of  the 
great  changes  which  took  place  after  the  First  World  War  and  also  those 
developments  which  led  to  the  Second  World  War,  as  well  as  the  war  itself. 

We  shall  note,  first  of  all ,  the  advance  toward  democracy  apparent  in 
many  countries,  and  the  accompanying  emphasis  upon  nationalism.  We  shall 
see  how  democracy  changed  in  many  places  to  a  new  form  of  autocracy  in 
which  absolute  rulers  secured  their  support  from  the  masses  of  the  people. 

We  shall  study  the  modern  world  with  its  disappointed  hopes,  its  depres - 
sion  in  industry,  its  deep  dissatisfaction  among  the  masses  of  people.  And  we 
shall  see  that  mankind,  always  striving  for  improvement,  is  seeking  better 
conditions  in  some  new  arrangement  of  the  forces  of  society  which  will  be 
suited  to  the  welfare  of  all,  and  this  is  being  done  in  spite  of  the  turmoil  and 
problems  of  our  age. 

Finally,  we  shall  consider  the  causes  of  the  Second  World  War,  which 
had  its  origins  in  this  period.  We  shall  note  the  terrible  suffering  and  destruc¬ 
tion  that  the  war  brought,  as  well  as  the  struggle  between  totalitarian  and 
democratic  ideas  and  ideals.  In  her  efforts  to  defend  herself  and  to  aid  the 
oppressed  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  keep  the  torch  of  freedom  lighted  in  order  that  democracy  may  endure. 
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HOW  DEMOCRACY  MET  THE  CHALLENGES  OF 
WAR,  WORLD  DEPRESSION,  AND  DICTATORSHIP 

1.  How  the  First  World  War  Gave  an  Impulse  to  Democracy 

and  to  Nationalism 


Attainment  of  President  Wilson’s  Ideal. 

In  1918  and  1919  the  world  seemed  at  last 
a  safe  place  for  democracy.  To  the  countries 
defeated  in  the  war,  democracy  or  self- 
determination  appeared  the  only  hope  for 
the  future;  while  many  of  the  new  states 
created  by  the  war  also  were  anxious  to 
establish  self-government  along  republican 
lines.  Hence  the  four  European  republics 
of  1914,  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland,  had  grown  by  1919  to  five 
times  as  many,  and  they  included  such 
great  states  as  Germany,  Poland,  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  Everywhere  the  monarchs’  crowns  were 
falling,  and  their  places  were  being  taken 
by  governments  founded  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  rule.  We  shall  look  briefly  at  some 
of  these  new  democracies. 

Germany  Drives  Out  the  Hohenzollern 
Family  and  Establishes  a  Republic.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  before  accepting  Germany’s 
peace  offers  in  October,  1918,  had  been  in¬ 
sistent  that  the  despotic  authorities  who 
had  conducted  the  war  should  be  over¬ 
thrown  and  their  places  taken  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  spoke  for  the  entire  German 
people. 

Already  unrest  and  misgivings  had  spread 
throughout  Germany.  In  munition  plants 
strikes  had  taken  place,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  put  down  with  severity.  In  the  navy 
long  inaction  had  fretted  the  temper  of 
officers  and  men  alike,  and  the  latter  were 
ready  to  accept  revolutionary  doctrines. 
When  the  rumor  spread  among  the  Ger¬ 


mans  that  their  ships  with  their  thousands 
of  men  were  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  last  des¬ 
perate  attack  on  the  British  fleet,  the  crews 
mutinied  and  hoisted  the  red  flag  of  Com¬ 
munism.  From  Kiel  the  mutiny  spread  to 
other  ports  on  the  German  coast.  In  the 
face  of  revolutionary  movements  at  home 
and  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  the  kaiser  fled  from 
Berlin  to  the  general  headquarters  of  the 
army.  On  November  9,  1918,  the  chancel¬ 
lor  announced  the  abdication  of  the  kaiser, 
and  the  next  day  the  latter  fled  to  Holland, 
where  he  took  up  permanent  residence. 
Other  princes  and  dukes— the  reigning  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Germany— lost  their  power,  one 
after  another,  in  the  second  week  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  revolution  was  complete. 

With  very  little  bloodshed  the  German 
people  had  driven  out  the  autocratic  rul¬ 
ers.  What  type  of  democratic  government 
would  succeed  to  the  empire?  Should  it  be 
a  conservative  republican  rule  on  the 
American  or  French  model?  Should  it  adopt 
a  more  or  less  radical  socialist  policy  and 
provide  for  the  government  ownership  of 
factories,  railroads,  and  other  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  wealth?  Or  should  it  favor  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
and  the  substitution  of  Bolshevik  authority 
—the  authority  of  soldiers,  workers,  and 
peasants?  On  the  answer  to  these  questions 
depended  the  future  of  Germany  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  all  western  Europe. 

The  Communists  Are  Suppressed.  In  the 
midst  of  factional  strife  amounting  to  civil 
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Wide  World 


Revolutionary  Germany  after  the  First  World  War 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  Berlin  on  January  13,  1920,  when  50,000  people  appeared  at  the 
Reichstag  Building.  Ratifications  of  the  German  Peace  Treaty  had  been  exchanged  between  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain,  and  other  Allied  Powers  a  few  days  before. 


war,  Germany  advanced  toward  a  settled 
order.  The  radicals,  imitators  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Bolsheviki  or  “Reds,”  were  anxious  to 
put  off  the  making  of  a  constitution  until 
unemployment  and  starvation  should  drive 
increasing  numbers  into  their  ranks.  They 
tried  to  prevent  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  national  assembly  in  January,  1919. 
Then  they  interfered  with  the  work  of  the 
convention  and  with  the  constitution  itself 
when  it  was  put  in  force  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer.  Their  “soldiers,  sailors,  and 
workers”  councils  were  organized  on  the 
latest  Russian  models,  and  they  led  their 
members  into  strikes  and  violence.  “The 


principles  of  Bolshevism  cannot  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  They  are  bound  to  prevail,”  said 
their  leaders.  The  radicals  seized  arms  and 
concentrated  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  partisans  at  important  points. 

The  moderate  forces,  however,  succeeded 
in  putting  down  the  radicals.  Radical  lead¬ 
ers  were  assassinated;  their  troops  were 
hounded  through  Berlin’s  barricades  and 
were  killed  by  the  thousands. 

A  Democratic  Constitution  Is  Adopted. 
Meanwhile,  at  Weimar,  a  quiet  spot  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  life  of  the  poet  Goethe,  the 
national  assembly  met  and  tried  to  salvage 
something  from  the  political  wreckage 
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which  surrounded  it.  The  assembly  finally 
adopted  a  constitution,  and  this  provided 
a  government  which  was  a  federal  republic 
in  character.  Like  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  granted  certain  rights  to 
the  central  government,  while  reserving 
others  for  the  eighteen  states.  But  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  great  bulk  of  authority  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  national  or  “Reich” 
government.  There  was  to  be  a  federal 
president  and  a  congress  (called  the  Reichs¬ 
tag)  ,  but  the  real  head  of  the  national 
government  was  the  prime  minister  (chan¬ 
cellor)  who  was  chosen  by  the  majority  of 
the  Reichstag.  In  this  respect,  the  national 
government  was  more  like  that  of  France 
or  Britain,  than  it  was  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  All  men  and  women  over 
twenty  could  vote,  and  there  were  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
This  moderate,  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  turned  Germany  away  from  Bolshe¬ 
vism. 

A  Workman  Becomes  President  of  the 
German  Reich.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
not  unusual  for  one  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  to  reach  the  highest  positions  in  the 
government.  Presidents  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
and  Johnson,  to  name  only  a  few,  were 
self-made  men  who  arose  from  the  poorer 
class  of  society.  Such  advancement  was  rare 
in  Europe  before  the  war.  Statesmen,  civil¬ 
ian  officials,  and  military  officers  were  al¬ 
most  always  especially  fitted  for  their  tasks 
by  long  university  training  or  family  tradi¬ 
tion.  But  now  one  of  the  German  workers, 
Friedrich  Ebert,  became  the  first  president 
of  the  new  republic.  That  a  poor  man 
should  become  the  head  of  the  nation,  was 
in  itself  a  real  revolution. 

German  Obedience  to  Authority  Asserts 
Itself.  Ebert  remained  president  of  Ger¬ 
many  until  his  death  in  1925.  His  con¬ 
servatism  and  the  moderation  of  those 
about  him  helped  carry  the  country 
through  many  crises.  Extremists  on  both 


sides  hoped  to  overthrow  the  republic.  The 
Monarchists  wished  to  restore  the  empire; 
the  Bolshevists,  to  overthrow  the  state  and 
introduce  the  rule  of  the  poorest  classes 
(proletariat)  .  But  the  mass  of  the  German 
people  were  accustomed  to  discipline;  they 
had  great  respect  for  authority;  they  were 
ready  to  obey  their  very  efficient  civil  offi¬ 
cers,  who  had  been  trained  so  carefully  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  government.  In 
spite  of  starvation,  of  unemployment,  of 
rising  costs  of  living,  of  reparations,  and  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  country 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  people  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  the  ideals  which  had  been 
taught  them  by  generations  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  riders. 

After  the  death  of  Ebert,  the  popular 
choice  for  the  presidency  fell  upon  a  hero 
of  the  recent  war.  This  was  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg,  who  was  victor  over  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  1914  and  later  the  guiding  leader 
for  the  entire  Germany  army.  Declared  a 
criminal  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Hinden¬ 
burg  later  showed  himself  a  real  patriot. 
Although  probably  a  monarchist  at  heart, 
he  took  the  oath  to  support  the  republican 
constitution  upon  his  election  in  1925  and 
loyally  observed  the  oath.  At  his  death  in 
1934,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  and  while 
still  president,  the  marshal  had  earned  the 
respect  of  foreigners  and  the  love  of  his  fel¬ 
low  countrymen.  The  German  republic, 
under  the  presidency  of  Ebert  and  later  of 
Hindenburg,  maintained  its  democratic 
form  until  1933. 

Austria  Is  Dismembered  and  Chooses 
Democracy.  The  great  state  known  as  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  was  broken  up  by  the  war. 
For  centuries  its  rulers,  the  Hapsburg  fam¬ 
ily,  had  been  acquiring  new  territories, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks  in  the 
Danube  valley.  That  these  acquired  ter¬ 
ritories  were  inhabited  by  diverse  peoples 
with  jealousies  arising  from  race,  religion, 
and  language,  made  little  difference  to  the 
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The  Opera  House  in  Vienna 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  Danube  River.  From  the  standpoint  of 
architecture,  Vienna  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  world. 


dominant  German  and  Hungarian  rulers. 
A  map  of  the  Hapsburg  lands  shows  how 
serious  were  the  differences  among  the  va¬ 
rious  peoples.  During  the  later  nineteenth 
century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  there  were  many  fruitless  efforts  to¬ 
ward  independence  among  these  groups. 
The  Bohemians  (Czechs)  and  Slovaks  in 
the  northwest;  the  Poles  in  the  north;  the 
Rumanians  in  the  east;  the  Serbians  on  the 
southeast;  the  Croats  and  Italians  on  the 
south— all  demanded  a  separate  existence. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  President  Wil¬ 
son  had  drawn  up  his  famous  Fourteen 
Points  or  conditions,  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  peace.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  points  was 
that  each  national  group  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  should  have  the  right 


to  choose  its  own  form  of  government.  This 
was  spoken  of  as  the  right  of  “self-deter¬ 
mination,”  and  all  these  different  peoples 
demanded  it.  The  Allies  had  early  recog¬ 
nized  the  independence  of  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  state,  while  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  were  planning  union  with  Serbia 
in  the  enlarged  kingdom  of  Yugoslavia.  By 
the  time  of  the  armistice,  November  11, 
1918,  Austria-Hungary  had  been  dismem¬ 
bered  and  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its 
population;  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
severed  from  each  other;  and  the  revised 
boundaries  of  Austria  gave  her  only  the 
German  population  in  the  west.  About  six 
million  people  were  thus  left  to  Austria- 
only  one  fourth  of  its  earlier  population 
and  one  eighth  that  of  the  old  empire. 

In  1919  “German-Austria,”  as  it  was  now 
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called,  declared  itself  a  “component  part 
of  the  German  Reich.’’  This  voluntary  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  union  of  Austria  and  Germany 
was  vetoed  by  the  Allies  at  Paris,  and  from 
that  time  until  1938  the  union  of  the  two 
states  was  successfully  prevented,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  were  really  Germans. 

Austria,  left  to  itself,  adopted  a  con¬ 
stitution  creating  a  democratic  republic. 
All  Austrian  citizens  were  declared  equal 
before  the  law  and  all  privileges  of  birth, 
class,  or  religious  belief  were  abolished; 
and  a  government  generally  similar  to  that 
of  Germany  was  established. 

Unfortunately,  political  democracy  could 
not  meet  the  serious  economic  troubles  fac¬ 
ing  the  Austrian  people.  Nearly  one  third 
of  their  population  lived  in  the  city  of 
Vienna,  while  most  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  territory,  once  tributary  to  the 
capital  city,  was  now  severed  from  this  seat 
of  commerce  and  banking.  Immediately 
after  the  armistice  the  Austrian  people 
were  close  to  starvation,  and  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  children  were  sent  to  other 
countries  to  be  fed.  Food  supplies  were 
furnished  by  American  as  well  as  Euro¬ 
pean  agencies,  but  the  problems  of  un¬ 
employment  remained.  To  help  in  reform¬ 
ing  the  depreciated  currency,  to  avoid  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  to  encourage  industry  the 
League  of  Nations  raised  international 
loans  which  it  placed  in  Austrian  hands. 
With  the  help  of  these  loans  Austria  set¬ 
tled  some  of  her  business  problems.  But 
the  world  depression  beginning  in  1929 
brought  additional  hardships  to  her  popu¬ 
lation.  As  we  shall  see,  Austria  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  Germany  in  1938. 

Republican  Styles  Are  Adopted  along 
the  Baltic.  In  the  region  around  the  Baltic 
Sea,  the  lands  previously  occupied  by  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Germany  were,  after  the  war,  the 
scene  of  five  experiments  in  democracy. 
The  largest  of  these  states  was  the  resur¬ 


rected  Poland,  with  a  population  of  thirty 
millions  and  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Its  representatives  were  permitted 
to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  state.  The  cause  of  Poland  was 
promoted  by  the  famous  pianist,  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski,  who  had  thousands  of 
friends  in  America  and  who  united  the  four 
million  Poles  in  the  United  States  to  work 
for  the  independence  of  their  homeland. 
Returning  to  Poland  in  December,  1918, 
Paderewski  was  elected  prime  minister.  He 
went  to  Paris  where  he  obtained  recogni- 
tion  of  his  country  from  the  various  Allied 
States.  Unable  to  reconcile  the  differences 
of  parties  in  Poland,  Paderewski  resigned 
his  position,  refusing  also  to  stand  for  the 
presidency.  In  the  meantime,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  had  drafted  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  for  the  country,  which  stated  that 
Poland  was  a  democratic  republic. 

Other  Baltic  republics  created  after  the 
war  included  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Of  these  states,  Finland  had  a 
long  history,  partly  as  an  independent  state, 
partly  as  a  territory  of  Sweden,  and  later  as 
a  province  of  Russia.  But  the  others  had 
not  been  independent  for  centuries  and 
had  submitted  at  different  times  to  the  rule 

of  Germans,  Poles,  and  Russians.  All  these 

% 

Baltic  states,  including  Poland,  adopted  so- 
called  republican  institutions,  based  theo¬ 
retically  upon  a  broad  democracy.  But  their 
governments  were  far  more  autocratic  than 
their  constitutions  indicated.  Poland,  with 
a  population  three  times  as  large  as  the 
other  four  states  put  together,  seemed 
forced  by  its  position  between  Germany 
and  Russia  to  maintain  a  large  army.  A 
military  dictatorship,  with  much  interfer¬ 
ence  with  individual  rights,  was  the  result. 

Democracy  Not  So  Prevalent  in  South¬ 
eastern  Europe.  In  the  region  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  and  from  the 
Aegean  to  Vienna,  there  was  no  sudden 
acceptance  of  republicanism.  Four  perma- 
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nent  monarchies  here  survived:  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary.  The 
last  was  permitted  by  the  Allies  to  re¬ 
tain  its  title  of  monarchy,  although  they 
compelled  Austria  to  take  the  name  of  re¬ 
public.  One  state,  Czechoslovakia,  consis¬ 
tently  adhered  to  republicanism  under  the 
wise  guidance  of  its  president,  Professor 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  Albania  and  Greece 
had  a  checkered  existence,  sometimes  suf¬ 
fering  a  king  to  rule  over  them,  and  at 
other  times  seeking  republican  forms. 

In  1924  the  last  remnants  of  the  sultan’s 
power  in  Turkey  Avere  overthrown  after 
more  than  five  centuries  of  rule  and  mis¬ 
rule  in  Constantinople.  The  new  Turkish 
state  was  a  republic,  modeled  somewhat 
after  that  of  France.  The  president  was 
chosen  by  the  congress  (or  national  assem¬ 
bly)  and  for  over  a  decade  the  position  was 
held  by  Mustapha  Kemal.  It  was  natural 
that  the  president  should  exercise  great 
authority  in  a  time  when  ignorance  was 
widespread,  and  the  influence  of  his  leader¬ 
ship  was  very  effective. 

Still  Another  Republic  Is  Established  in 
Spain.  The  history  of  Spain  after  the  First 
World  War  was  unlike  that  of  most  other 
European  countries.  The  war  itself  gave 
prosperity  to  Spain,  for  as  a  neutral  her 
products  were  eagerly  snapped  up  by  the 
Allies.  But  peace  again  brought  domestic 
troubles.  Strikes,  lockouts,  antagonism  to 
the  Catholic  Church  (especially  to  the 
Jesuits)  ,  opposition  to  favoritism  in  the 
army,  and  sectionalism  leading  to  demands 
for  local  independence— all  these  made  the 
country  a  scene  of  terror  for  many  months. 

A  military  dictatorship  was  the  outcome. 
Captain-General  Primo  de  Rivera  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  overthrowing  the 
professional  politicians  who  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  ignored  the  constitution,  obtained 
the  support  of  the  king  for  his  measures, 
and  ruled  for  six  years  as  a  dictator. 


Underwood.  &  Undcrzvood 


Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  (1860-1941) 

Famous  Polish  pianist  and  composer.  He  did 
much  to  create  the  new  independent  Poland  that 
emerged  in  1918. 

But  Rivera’s  policies  were  not  sufficiently 
popular  to  ensure  his  continuance  in  office. 
He  resigned  in  1930  and  another  dictator¬ 
ship  established  by  other  generals  proved 
unable  to  meet  the  popular  demands.  The 
monarch,  faced  by  thousands  who  cried 
“Down  with  the  king,”  fled  in  April,  1931, 
to  France,  thus  surrendering  the  throne; 
and  a  modern,  socialistic  state  favorable  to 
the  workers  was  established. 

The  new  Spanish  Republic  was  soon  torn 
by  civil  Avar.  The  republicans  split  into  tAvo 
factions,  a  conservative,  pro-Catholic  group, 
and  a  radical  socialist  group.  The  radicals 
in  their  struggle  for  control  threrv  the  coun¬ 
try  into  confusion  by  strikes  and  various 
acts  of  violence.  This  led  to  a  conservative 
reaction.  A  conservative  revolt  broke  out 
in  1936,  led  by  General  Francisco  Franco 
and  supported  by  the  army  and  the  Cath- 
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olic  Church.  Bloody  fighting  led  to  destruc¬ 
tion  of  many  cities,  the  devastation  of  the 
countryside  and  terrible  loss  of  life  among 
both  combatants  and  the  civil  population. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  noted  later,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  aid  was  given  to  the 
Rebels.  With  the  capture  of  Madrid  at  the 
end  of  March,  1939,  by  General  Franco  and 
his  Rebel  forces,  the  Loyalist  (socialist) 
resistance  collapsed  and  the  war  came  to 
an  end.  The  story  of  the  conservative,  pro- 
Catholic  rule  of  Franco  is  one  of  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  therefore  will  be  noted  later  on 
when  we  discuss  the  origins  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

Another  Republic  in  Name,  But  Not  in 
Fact.  In  Russia,  since  1918,  there  has  ex¬ 
isted  what  is  called  a  federation  of  socialist, 

How  Democratic  Were 

The  Right  to  Vote.  One  test  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  found  in  the  right  to  vote.  The 
smaller  the  size  of  the  voting  class  in  a 
country  the  less  of  real  democracy  exists 
there;  the  greater  the  proportion  of  voters, 
the  more  democratic,  usually,  are  its  in¬ 
stitutions.  On  such  a  test  as  this,  the  new 
constitutions  of  Europe  were  almost  uni¬ 
formly  democratic  for  fifteen  years  or  more 
after  1918.  Women  as  well  as  men  were 
everywhere  given  the  right  to  vote. 

Civil  Rights  Are  Guaranteed  to  All.  An¬ 
other  test  of  democracy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extent  to  which  civic  rights  are  <mar- 
anteed  to  the  people  of  a  country.  The  new 
constitutions  almost  always  granted  broad 
privileges  to  the  citizens  of  their  states.  The 
emphasis,  however,  was  upon  rights  rather 
than  duties.  Such  rights  included  those 
found  in  the  American  constitutions:  the 
rights  of  accused  persons  to  fair  trials;  the 
protection  of  a  citizen’s  home  from  search 
or  seizure;  freedom  of  religion;  the  right 
to  a  common-school  education;  freedom  of 
the  press;  freedom  of  open  meetings— all 


soviet  republics.  Seven  such  republics,  the 
largest  being  that  of  Russia  proper,  are 
united  into  the  Bolshevist  state.  But  this 
state  is  a  republic  only  in  name.  Its  poli¬ 
cies,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  controlled 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  party. 
Between  two  million  and  three  million 
workers  are  members  of  this  party.  They 
are  carefully  selected  and  deliberately  lim¬ 
ited  in  numbers,  making  up  perhaps  one 
and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  union  (U.S.S.R.) .  Hence, 
we  cannot  call  Russia  a  republic,  or  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  republics,  but  rather  a  despotism, 
a  dictatorship  of  a  few  ruling  over  the 
many.  A  study  of  Bolshevist  Russia,  like 
that  of  Franco’s  Spain,  must  therefore  be 
put  off  until  later. 

the  Post-War  Republics? 

these  rights  were  guaranteed  by  some  or 
all  of  the  new  constitutions. 

Does  Political  Equality  Bring  Equality 
of  Wealth  and  Welfare?  A  third  test  of  de¬ 
mocracy  is  found  in  provisions  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  its  citizens.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  older  constitutions  of  France,  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  the  United  States  are  almost  silent. 
The  prevailing  idea  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  that  political  liberty  would  bring 
economic  well-being,  and  that  the  right  to 
vote  would  necessarily  promote  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  welfare.  But  recent  experience  has  not 
always  proved  this  to  be  true.  Governments 
often  ignored  the  wishes  of  the  poor,  even 
though  the  latter  could  vote.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  new 
constitutions  should  emphasize  the  rights 
of  labor  as  superior  to  those  of  property, 
and  that  the  state  should  become  more  or 
less  socialistic  in  its  treatment  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Special  attention  was  given  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  working  people. 

The  workers  in  many  cases  were  assured 
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a  “decent  standard  of  living,”  “a  suitable 
existence,”  an  “equal  opportunity  for  prof¬ 
itable  vocations.”  They  were  protected  in 
their  right  to  labor,  and  they  were  guarded 
against  the  uncertainties  of  life  by  insur¬ 
ance  of  various  kinds— accident,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  sickness.  Old-age  pensions  (“so¬ 
cial  security”)  were  established.  The 
worker  might  even  participate  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  industries  in  Spain,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  of  course  in  Russia. 

Government  control  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  was  authorized  or  commanded  in 
some  states,  notably  Germany,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Russia.  In  certain  cases,  also, 
the  government  was  to  be  advised  by  a 
special  council  of  workers  who  were  to  give 
recommendations  on  economic  matters. 
It  is  evident  that  socialism,  more  or  less 
complete,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  consti¬ 
tution-makers.  The  general  welfare,  they 
believed,  could  be  secured  only  by  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  land,  of  natural  resources, 
of  transportation,  and  even  in  some  cases, 
of  manufacturing.  Under  such  a  system 
many  individual  rights  must  be  set  aside; 
the  state  becomes  all-powerful. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  on  National  Spirit. 
The  First  World  War,  as  we  know,  failed 
to  make  the  world  permanently  “safe  for 
democracy,”  even  though  much  was  gained 
at  first.  The  various  forms  of  government 
which  followed  it,  as  just  described,  were 
not  all  permanent.  Many  democracies  later 
gave  place  to  dictatorships  in  which  self- 
government  was  overthrown  and  a  more 
or  less  popular  despotism  was  established. 
Spain  has  already  been  cited  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  and  others  will  be  noted  later.  But  in 
the  field  of  nationalism  there  has  been  no 
such  setback.  Indeed,  many  countries  which 
in  1918  were  rather  inclined  toward  the 
League  of  Nations  and  internationalism, 
became  intensely  national  in  spirit.  Let  us 
see  how  this  came  to  be. 

President  Wilson  and  other  statesmen  of 


the  war  period  gave  common  expression 
to  the  right  of  self-determinism.  By  this 
they  referred  to  the  national  spirit  to  be 
found  among  many  subject  peoples.  They 
advocated  that  such  peoples  should  be  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  foreign  control  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  up  the  form  of  government 
most  suited  to  their  own  needs.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  world  oppressed  peoples 
learned  the  lesson  taught  by  these  states¬ 
men.  They  struggled  against  their  over¬ 
lords  and  aimed  at  complete  independence 
under  national  constitutions.  You  will  find 
this  nationalism  in  three  distinct  surround¬ 
ings:  (1)  in  the  newly  created  states;  (2)  in 
the  older  countries  that  were  victorious  in 
the  war;  (3)  in  the  colonies  or  commu¬ 
nities  more  or  less  subject  to  the  victorious 
states. 

(1)  Nationalism  in  the  Netu  States.  No¬ 
where  was  the  love  of  country  so  strong 
as  in  those  states  which  were  created  anew 
by  the  war  and  were  recognized  as  inde 
pendent  by  the  Allies  gathered  in  Paris. 
For  years,  probably  for  centuries,  these  sub¬ 
ject  peoples  had  told  themselves  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  their  dead  heroes.  They  had  empha¬ 
sized  the  valor  of  earlier  days,  when  even 
defeat  and  massacre  might  be  glorified  inter 
occasions  for  national  joy  and  celebration. 
The  local  language,  sometimes  at  great  risk, 
had  been  maintained  through  the  years. 
The  national  literature  had  been  pre¬ 
served;  the  national  costume  was  worn  even 
in  defiance  of  the  dominant  authorities. 

The  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies  were  full  of  the  struggles  of  these  op¬ 
pressed  people  to  preserve  the  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  so  dear  to  them.  Yet  Germany  had 
sought  to  make  Germans  out  of  her  sub¬ 
ject  minorities  in  Prussian  Poland,  in  East 
Prussia,  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Russia  had 
tried  to  impose  Russian  ways  on  the  Poles, 
Finns,  and  other  races  subject  to  her  rule. 
The  Turks,  particularly  the  “Young 
Turks”  of  1908  and  after,  had  wanted  to 
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A  Slovak  Peasant  Family  at  a  Well  on  Their  Farm 

Even  before  the  First  World  War  the  national  movement  among  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
caused  the  government  of  Austria-Flungary  much  concern.  After  the  war  the  republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  emerged.  The  homeland  of  these  people  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
regions  in  Europe. 


turn  all  peoples  within  their  domain  into 
Turks.  And  Austria-Hungary,  with  its 
many  subject  peoples,  had  tried  to  restrict 
them  to  the  use  of  one  or  two  languages. 

After  the  First  World  War,  the  subject 
races  of  eastern  Europe  were  given  the 
chance  to  realize  their  dreams  of  national 
independence.  Each  was  determined  to  re¬ 
vive  the  glories  of  its  past  history  and  to 
create  for  itself  a  great  future.  But  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
various  national  groups  were  often  inter¬ 
mingled  with  one  another  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  clear-cut  boundaries  could  not  be 
drawn.  There  always  remained  a  special 
minority  in  each  country.  Owing  to  this 
mixture  of  peoples,  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  national  problems  in  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  remained  impossible  as  long  as  the 
feeling  of  intense  nationalism  continued. 


The  most  successful  of  the  new  states 
was  Czechoslovakia,  formed  by  a  union  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  North  Slavs— the 
Czechs,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Slovaks. 
Its  republican  constitution  gave  it  a  strong 
and  efficient  government  and  the  industry 
of  its  peoples  brought  prosperity.  But 
within  its  boundaries  lived  alien  minorities 
of  Germans,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  whose 
own  national  feelings  led  to  violent  dis¬ 
content  with  the  rule  of  the  Czech  majority 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  threatened 
to  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war.  In 
1938  another  European  war  was  temporar¬ 
ily  prevented,  when  England  and  France 
agreed  to  let  Germany  annex  the  Sudeten 
(German)  area  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Among  the  South  Slavs,  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes  were  persuaded  to  unite  them 
selves  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Serbia  into 
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a  single  state.  The  Serbs  showed  a  na¬ 
tionalistic  reluctance  to  give  up  their  for¬ 
mer  name,  but  finally  yielded  and  accepted 
Yugoslavia  as  the  name  of  the  new  state. 
Montenegro,  at  first  unwilling  to  join  the 
others,  was  later  compelled  to  do  so  by 
threats  of  force. 

The  people  of  Poland,  formerly  ruled 
by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  had  made 
frequent  efforts  toward  independence  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  war  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Poles  in  foreign  countries,  of 
whom  more  than  four  million  lived  in  the 
United  States,  were  organized  to  support 
the  national  cause  under  two  great  artists— 
Sienkiewicz,  the  novelist,  and  Paderewski, 
the  pianist.  After  the  war,  Poland  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  independent  by  the  Allies,  but 
her  new  boundaries  included  many  alien 
elements  of  population.  The  Poles,  there¬ 
fore,  were  forced  to  struggle  with  their  late 
masters,  either  in  armed  warfare  or  in  a 
battle  of  ballots,  to  determine  by  a  vote 
(plebiscite)  what  lands  should  belong  to 
them.  Long-standing  national  hopes  were 
exaggerated  by  this  difficult  position  of 
the  country.  The  Poles  turned  their  re¬ 
public  into  a  dictatorship;  they  raised  the 
size  of  their  army  until  it  became  the  fourth 
largest  fighting  body  in  Europe;  they  seized 
by  force  some  of  the  territory  allotted  to 
Lithuania.  In  many  other  ways  the  intense 
patriotism  of  the  Poles  brought  them  into 
collision  with  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  other  Baltic  states  evinced  similar 
patriotic  feelings  when  they  became  inde¬ 
pendent.  Finland  tenaciously  held  on  to  the 
Aaland  Islands  in  her  dispute  with  Sweden. 
Lithuania  battled  unsuccessfully  with  Po¬ 
land  to  retain  certain  disputed  regions.  Es¬ 
tonia  and  Latvia  turned  their  patriotism 
against  the  wealthy  German  landowners 
and  compelled  them  to  give  up  their  land 
to  the  peasants.  All  of  these  states  kept  alive 
the  national  spirit  also  by  a  long  armed 
contest  with  Bolshevik  Russia. 


In  Turkey  local  patriotism  or  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  her  neighbors  resulted  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  flock  of  new  states.  Even  before 
the  war  the  sultan  had  been  compelled  to 
give  up  all  claims  over  Bulgaria  and  Al¬ 
bania.  He  had  also  yielded  to  Italy  the 
“twelve  islands”  (Dodecanese)  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  the  African  colony  of 
Libya,  and  had  surrendered  to  Greece  the 
island  of  Crete  and  other  Aegean  islands, 
as  well  as  much  territory  on  the  mainland. 
After  the  war  the  spirit  of  local  independ¬ 
ence  was  evident  throughout  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  A  new  Arab 
kingdom  of  Iraq  was  formed  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  under  English  guidance.  Other  Arab 
sub-kingdoms  were  established  in  the  in¬ 
terior  and  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  Syria  fell 
under  the  authority  of  France  by  a  mandate 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  Palestine  and 
Transjordan  were  similarly  ruled  by  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  the  vast  territories  subject  to  Tur¬ 
key  before  1908,  there  now  remain  only  a 
small  district  in  Europe  including  Adriano- 
ple  and  Constantinople  (now  called  Istan¬ 
bul)  ,  all  of  Asia  Minor,  and  an  almost 
equal  area  to  the  eastward  of  that  penin¬ 
sula.  This  much-reduced  area  leaves  to 
Turkey  a  population  of  about  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  instead  of  the  thirty-five  million  of 
earlier  times.  Turkey  herself  benefited  by 
the  result.  Overthrowing  the  sultan,  the 
Turks  established  a  republic  and,  copying 
western  ideas  and  manners,  made  much 
progress. 

(2)  Nationalism  in  the  Older  States  of 
Europe.  Even  while  President  Wilson  was 
trying  to  obtain  approval  for  his  League 
of  Nations,  he  had  to  contend  against  the 
selfish  national  jealousies  of  the  statesmen 
about  him.  Since  that  day  the  expression 
of  nationalism  has  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  older  states.  The 
League  of  Nations,  lacking  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  and  the  support  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  gradually  lost  its  power 
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and  influence.  France,  with  her  anxiety  for 
security,  considered  only  her  own  interests. 
Italy,  under  the  guidance  of  Mussolini, 
adopted  a  policy  of  imperialism  and  hoped 
to  make  the  Mediterranean  a  Roman  lake. 
Germany,  still  suffering  under  the  severity 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  trained  her 
youth  to  arms  and  put  her  trust  in  military 
power.  Great  Britain  with  her  far-flung  em¬ 
pire  to  consider,  armed  herself  with  increas¬ 
ing  energy.  Japan,  too,  was  carried  away 
with  imperialistic  designs.  She  would  estab¬ 
lish  for  Asia  a  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  would  warn  all  other  nations  to  keep 
away  from  that  continent.  She  flouted  the 
League  of  Nations  by  her  policy  in  Man¬ 
churia  and  in  China.  The  United  States, 
finally,  adopted  measures  designed  for  her 
own  good  without  considering  the  effect 
upon  other  nations.  She  refused  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations;  she  doggedly  insisted 
upon  the  payment  of  war  debts;  she  main¬ 
tained  excessive  tariffs  upon  foreign  com¬ 
modities;  and  she  built  up  a  navy  to  equal 
that  of  any  other  power. 

We  enumerate  here  only  a  few  of  the 
states  showing  nationalistic  traits.  But  if 
you  will  look  in  detail  at  the  history  of 
nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  or  in  America,  you  will  find  the  same 
features.  Extreme  nationalism  was  every¬ 
where  apparent  and  was  steadily  growing 
stronger. 

(3)  Hoiv  Subject  Peoples  Received  the 
Doctrine  of  National  Independence .  It 
was  only  natural  that  the  theory  of  self- 
determination  should  enter  these  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  still  held  under  political 
bonds  to  other  powers.  If  the  idea  of  na¬ 
tional  independence  was  a  good  thing  for 
the  subjects  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Tur¬ 
key,  why  was  it  not  a  good  thing  for  the 
people  of  India,  of  Ireland,  of  Egypt,  of 
the  Philippines,  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  even  of  those  countries  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area  controlled  by  the  United  States? 


The  period  of  the  war  and  the  following 
years  witnessed  violent  nationalistic  move¬ 
ments  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
and  more  peaceable,  but  still  insistent,  ef¬ 
forts  towards  nationalism  in  other  places. 

Ireland  Strives  for  Independence.  The 
lonsj  centuries  of  England’s  misrule  in  Ire- 
land  were  characterized  first  by  excessive 
severity,  then  by  indifference,  and  finally, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  half-hearted 
attempts  at  reform.  Irish  leaders  wanted 
either  “home  rule”  for  their  country  or 
complete  independence.  The  first  might 
possibly  be  granted  by  England,  but  the 
latter  seemed  beyond  hope.  An  independ¬ 
ent  Ireland  would  be  a  continual  menace 
to  England’s  naval  and  military  power,  be¬ 
cause  the  two  countries  were  so  close  to 
one  another.  Home  rule  had  been  defeated 
in  the  English  Parliament  back  in  the 
1890’s;  it  was  again  proposed  in  1912,  and 
in  September,  1914,  it  became  law  by  the 
signature  of  the  king  in  spite  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  actual 
home  rule  for  Ireland  was  even  then  de¬ 
layed,  for  the  First  World  War  led  to  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  its  provisions. 

Yet  even  war  could  not  quiet  Ireland. 
The  northern  part  of  the  country  was  popu¬ 
lated  with  Protestants  who  refused  to  agree 
to  the  Home  Rule  act,  which  they  called 
the  “Rome  Rule”  act.  They  had  reference 
to  the  large  Catholic  majority  that  the  act 
would  establish  in  the  new  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Then,  too,  many  Irishmen  wished 
republicanism  and  complete  independence. 
Some  of  these  accepted  help  from  Germany 
and  attempted  a  revolution  at  Easter,  1916, 
in  the  midst  of  the  First  World  War.  The 
movement  proved  a  complete  failure. 

After  the  war  three  different  factions  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  country.  One  section,  calling 
themselves  Sinn  Feiners  (We  Ourselves) 
demanded  independence;  a  second  group, 
the  Nationalists,  wanted  home  rule  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  English  Par- 
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The  O’Connell  Bridge,  Dublin,  Eire 


This  bridge  is  about  as  wide  as  it  is  long.  It  is  a  magnificent  structure  the  same  width  as  the  street. 
Dublin,  the  capital  of  Eire,  is  a  modern  city,  as  the  illustration  shows. 


1  lament  and  king.  A  third  group,  the 
Unionists,  very  weak  in  south  Ireland,  but 
making  a  majority  in  the  six  Protestant 
counties  of  the  north  (Ulster) ,  refused  to 
be  united  with  the  Catholic  south  under 
any  conditions  and  urged  continued  union 
with  England.  Under  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Act  of  1920,  home  rule  was  again 
offered  to  the  country.  Northern  Ireland 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  with 
some  changes  it  has  remained  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  six  counties  in  the  north  to  the 
present  day.  But  the  rest  of  Ireland,  where 
the  Republicans  were  now  in  the  ascend¬ 
ancy,  refused  home  rule  and  brought  on  a 
civil  war  of  the  most  bitter  kind.  1  he  Brit¬ 
ish  government  sent  sixty,  thousand  troops 


into  the  country;  they  organized  a  “Black 
and  Tan”  police  force  and  established  se¬ 
vere  martial  law  in  many  districts.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Sinn  Feiners  adopted  all  the 
arts  of  guerrilla  warfare.  They  “picked  off” 
small  parties  of  police  and  soldiers,  burned 
the  buildings  occupied  by  them,  and  even 
destroyed  the  Custom  House  in  Dublin. 
The  Black  and  Tan  constabulary  retaliated 
with  even  more  violent  tactics,  destroying 
all  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  ambush 
operations. 

At  last  the  English  authorities  yielded. 
They  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  which  created  the  Irish 
Free  State  (1921).  Ireland,  not  including 
Ulster,  became  one  of  the  self-governing 
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parts  of  the  empire.  It  had  its  own  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  a  president  responsible  to  that 
body;  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  or  Eire,  as 
it  is  now  called,  maintained  its  own  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  was  also  largely  independ¬ 
ent  in  other  ways. 

In  1926-1927  the  Conference  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  which  met  in  London,  recognized  Ire¬ 
land  and  all  the  British  Dominions  overseas 
as  enjoying  equality  as  nations  with  Great 
Britain.  Thus  the  Irish  Free  State  became 
one  of  the  units  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations.  By  the  Statute  of  West¬ 
minster,  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament 
in  1931,  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  Dominions 
overseas,  were  no  longer  bound  to  accept 
any  laws  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  Lon¬ 
don.  On  the  other  hand,  no  act  of  any  Do¬ 
minion  Parliament  could  be  set  aside  by 
the  British  government. 

After  many  years  of  agitation  for  com¬ 
plete  independence,  led  in  recent  times  by 
the  popular  Irish  leader,  Eamon  de  Valera, 
a  constitution  went  into  effect  which  made 


Three  Lions 

Eamon  de  Valera 
Irish  patriot  and  statesman. 


the  Irish  Free  State  practically  a  sovereign 
independent  country.  This  was  in  1937. 
Eire,  the  old  Gaelic  name  for  Ireland,  was 
adopted.  The  north  of  Ireland  remains,  as 
formerly,  by  its  own  desire,  a  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  its  own  Parliament  for  local 
affairs,  but  is  subject  to  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  London  to  which  it  sends  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members. 

Egypt,  Too,  Seeks  Independence.  The 

growth  of  national  movements  within  the 
old  Turkish  Empire  after  1914  had,  as  one 
might  expect,  a  strong  influence  on  Egypt. 
Here,  since  1882,  British  influence  had 
been  a  powerful  force  although  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  ruler,  the  khedive,  still  acknowledged 
a  certain  loyalty  to  the  Turkish  sultan.  Eng¬ 
land’s  hold  upon  Egypt  seemed  to  English 
imperialists  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
country  controlled  the  Suez  Canal— a  vital 
link  in  the  route  to  India.  Moreover,  the 
British  had  invested  much  money  in  the 
Sudan,  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  and  were 
planning  extensive  irrigation  works  in  that 
region.  When  the  war  broke  out  Great 
Britain  declared  Egypt  freed  from  Turkish 
suzerainty,  and  took  control  of  the  country 
by  establishing  a  protectorate  over  it. 
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Street  Scene,  Bombay,  India 


Bombay  is  one  of  India’s  finest  cities.  It  is  the  chief  seaport  on  the  western  coast  of  British  India.  It  has 
a  population  of  many  diverse  peoples.  Oxcarts  such  as  this  one  are  seen  on  its  streets. 


Much  earlier,  there  had  been  an  “Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians”  movement,  and  after 
the  war  the  desire  for  independence  grew 
stronger.  A  delegation  attempted  to  attend 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  to  present  the 
Egyptian  claims,  but  its  leaders  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  imprisoned  by  the  British.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  of  disorder  followed,  with  strikes, 
bomb-throwing,  and  assassinations  of  for¬ 
eigners.  Finally,  in  1922,  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  declared  the  protectorate  over  Egypt 
at  an  end  and  the  country  became  largely 
independent.  In  foreign  and  military  af¬ 
fairs,  Britain  still  retained  some  control. 

The  Problem  in  India.  In  India,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland  and  Egypt,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  faced  since  the  First  World 
War  with  the  problem  of  nationalism  and 
the  demand  for  independence.  The  situa¬ 


tion  in  India,  however,  is  far  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  elsewhere.  The  people  of 
that  densely-inhabited  part  of  Asia  are 
divided  into  many  states,  many  racial 
groups,  and  many  different  religions.  In  the 
past,  the  quarrels  and  rivalries  of  these  va¬ 
rious  elements  have  always  kept  the  land 
in  a  state  of  turmoil  except  when  the  strong- 
hand  of  a  conqueror  has  imposed  order  by 
force  of  arms.  India  has  never  gained  any 
real  experience  in  self-government  nor  did 
it  ever  develop  any  sentiment  of  common 
nationality  until  the  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Europe  began  to  in¬ 
fluence  its  inhabitants.  But  durino-  the  last 

o 

fifty  years  the  spirit  of  nationalism  has  been 
growing,  and  with  it  the  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  most  important  division  among  the 
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Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  and  One  of  His  Followers 

Indian  peoples  is  that  between  the  Hindus 
and  the  Mohammedans.  The  latter,  though 
less  in  number,  are  far  more  warlike  and 
aggressive.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
former  conquerors  who  dominated  the 
country  before  the  English  control  and 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  again,  if  they  had 
the  opportunity.  Their  pride  leads  them  to 
oppose  any  real  democracy  in  a  united  In¬ 
dia,  where  the  rule  of  the  majority  would 
swamp  them  in  the  greater  mass  of  the 
Hindus.  For  these  reasons  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  are  willing  to  join  with  the  Hindus 
in  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  English 
control,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  insist 
upon  a  system  of  government  which  will 
protect  them  from  being  outvoted  by  the 
Hindus.  You  will  see  that  democracy  has 
a  hard  road  to  travel  in  India,  while  free¬ 
dom  from  the  British  government  meets 
with  approval  on  all  sides. 

Another  difficulty  complicates  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  India.  Part  of  the  country  is 
governed  directly  by  the  British  while  the 
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remainder  is  divided  into  a  large  number 
of  states  ruled  by  native  princes,  most  of 
whom  refuse  to  allow  their  people  any 
voice  in  the  government.  These  native 
states  are  supervised  by  British  officials  in 
foreign  affairs,  but  their  rulers  are  allowed 
a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  their  own  sub¬ 
jects.  Except  by  the  use  of  force,  Britain 
could  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  these 
semi-independent  rulers  and  so  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  adopting  any  plan  which 
would  at  the  same  time  satisfy  both  the 
native  princes  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
English-governed  territory.  Thus  the  lack 
of  unity  in  India  makes  the  introduction 
of  political  reforms  of  a  democratic,  or 
even  of  a  nationalist,  character  particularly 
difficult.  Yet  since  the  war,  the  demand  for 
both  kinds  of  reform  have  grown  stronger 
year  by  year. 

The  great  leader  of  the  home-rule  move¬ 
ment  has  been  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi.  He 
was  educated  in  India  and  in  London. 
Then  he  practiced  law  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try  and  in  South  Africa.  He  gave  up  his 
profession  in  order  to  lead  the  movement 
for  Indian  rights.  In  recent  years  a  new 
leader  has  arisen  in  India,  Pandit  J.  Nehru, 
a  socialist.  Gandhi’s  faith  is  based  on  social 
evolution— a  gradual  and  voluntary  inde¬ 
pendence.  Nehru  advocates  social  revolu¬ 
tion  with  compulsion  used  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  as  a  necessity.  Since  the 
masses  of  farmer  peasants  are  conservatives 
the  cards  are  stacked  against  Nehru.  But 
the  followers  of  both  men  are  agreed  that 
India’s  chief  problem  is  that  of  national  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  Philippine  Islands  Are  Promised 
Independence.  American  rule  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  has  been  moderate  and  humane  and 
directed  toward  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  natives.  At  first  treated  as  wards  of  the 
nation,  they  were  gradually  given  a  real 
share  in  their  own  government.  An  act  of 
Congress  in  1916  promised  them  independ- 
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Planting  Rice  on  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippines 

The  man  is  plowing  the  paddy  field  with  the  aid  of  a  carabao  (water  buffalo)  while  the  women  plant 

the  rice. 


ence  at  an  early  date.  But  this  promise  was 
not  kept,  and  the  Filipinos,  following  the 
example  of  other  nationalities  after  the 
First  World  War,  organized  themselves  for 
complete  independence.  They  appealed  to 
American  statesmen  as  well  as  to  their  own 
fellow  countrymen. 

Nearly  twenty  years  passed  after  the  act 
of  1916  without  much  progress,  but  in 
1933-1934  the  situation  changed.  Certain 
interests  in  the  United  States  wished  to 
relinquish  free  trade  with  the  Philippines, 
especially  in  articles  like  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  copra,  which  competed  with  similar 
American  products.  These  interests  advo¬ 
cated  independence  for  the  Philippines  in 
order  to  exclude  the  islanders  from  free 
access  to  American  markets.  A  bill  to  effect 
this  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1934  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Philippine  legislature 
on  May  1,  the  anniversary  of  Dewey’s  vic¬ 


tory  at  Manila.  The  new  act  granted  auton¬ 
omy  at  once,  promised  complete  independ¬ 
ence  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  agreed  that 
the  United  States  should  then  give  up  its 
military  bases  in  the  islands.  Free  trade 
with  the  Philippines  was  to  be  gradually 
given  up.  Under  these  provisions  the  ward 
of  the  United  States,  under  American  guar¬ 
dianship,  would  be  declared  of  age  in  1945 
and  would  then  relinquish  all  ties  with  our 
country. 

Americans  Surrender  Their  Claims  in 
the  Caribbean.  Not  only  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  were  influenced  by  national  aspira¬ 
tions;  the  same  sentiments  were  seen  also 
on  the  American  continents.  American  im¬ 
perialism  was  evinced  in  1902  when  Cuba 
was  said  to  be  set  free,  but  actually  was  tied 
by  many  bonds  to  the  United  States.  The 
Platt  Amendment  specified  the  things 
which  a  supposedly  free  Cuba  could  not  do, 
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and  authorized  the  United  States  to  inter¬ 
fere  to  preserve  Cuban  independence,  to 
prevent  the  piling  up  of  heavy  debts,  and 
to  maintain  order.  Once,  in  1906,  we  sent 
troops  to  Cuba,  and  on  many  other  occa¬ 
sions  have  threatened  to  do  so.  But  the  is¬ 
land  was  restive  under  this  protectorate, 
and  in  1934  a  treaty  surrendered  all  Ameri¬ 
can  rights  there  except  the  control  of  cer¬ 
tain  naval  stations,  and  Cuba  thus  became 
actually  free  and  independent. 

A  similar  form  of  control  was  imposed, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Nicaragua.  United  States 
marines  were  landed  in  these  countries  and 
American  officers  helped  to  collect  taxes 
in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  countries. 
This  course  of  action  was  endorsed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  began  the 
policy;  it  was  followed  by  President  Wil¬ 
son  during  the  First  World  War  in  order 
to  protect  American  interests  from  German 
attacks;  and  it  was  maintained  by  later  pres¬ 
idents  until  about  1929.  Beginning  in  that 
year  and  continuing  to  1934,  an  opposite 
policy  was  put  into  effect.  American  ma¬ 
rines  were  withdrawn  from  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  and  Nicaragua  and  the  American 
protectorate  was  removed.  Nationalism 


again  conquered  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent. 

Summary.  In  this  section  we  have  de¬ 
voted  our  attention  to  the  struggle  of  many 
peoples  first,  toward  democracy,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  toward  national  independence.  Dem¬ 
ocratic  institutions  were  seen  established 
in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  the  Baltic  States, 
and  in  Spain.  We  then  looked  at  these  gov¬ 
ernments  to  note  how  far  they  had  gone 
on  the  road  to  democracy.  Next  we  have 
observed  how  many  subject  peoples,  op¬ 
pressed  by  more  powerful  governments, 
have  struggled  against  their  rulers  and 
have  founded  new  states  which  were 
strongly  flavored  with  the  nationalist  spirit. 
All  around  the  globe  these  aspirations  to¬ 
ward  freedom  and  independence  have 
spread,  until  there  is  scarcely  a  people 
which  is  not  actuated  by  such  hopes.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  nationalism  tends  to  be¬ 
come  a  narrow,  selfish  patriotism  which 
seeks  advantage  only  for  its  own  people  and 
expresses  hatred  toward  the  foreigner.  In¬ 
ternationalism,  which  seemed  so  powerful 
at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War,  grad¬ 
ually  simmered  down  to  a  milk-and-water 
League  of  Nations  with  its  most  vital  func¬ 
tions  disregarded  or  ignored. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  were  the  moderate  Germans  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  struggle  for  power  after  1919? 

2.  Explain  the  socialistic  features  of  the 
German  constitution. 

3.  Can  you  account  for  the  difference  in 
constitutions  between  the  Baltic  States  and 
those  in  the  Balkan  region? 

4.  Why  cannot  we  call  Russia  a  republic? 

5.  How  wide  was  the  privilege  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  new  states? 

6.  Why  did  the  European  constitutions  em¬ 
phasize  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  then  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  suspension  of  these  rights  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases? 

7.  How  far  was  socialism  promoted  in  the 
new  states? 


8.  Why  did  nationalism  take  the  place  of 
internationalism? 

9.  In  what  three  distinct  surroundings  has 
nationalism  been  dominant? 

10.  Trace  the  growth  of  nationalism  in  the 
new  states. 

11.  What  were  the  causes  of  discontent  in 
Ireland? 

12.  How  was  the  Irish  problem  settled? 

13.  What  difficulties  faced  the  Egyptians 
before  they  could  obtain  independence? 

14.  Why  have  the  peoples  of  India  been 
dissatisfied  with  English  control? 

15.  Is  home  rule  for  India  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  Indian  problems?  What  difficulties  face 
it? 

16.  On  what  conditions  was  independence 
for  the  Philippines  granted? 
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17.  How  did  the  United  States  renounce 
imperialism  on  the  American  continent  and 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


Reich 

theoretically 

Weimar  Republic 

Moravians 

depreciated  currency 

Mustapha  Kemal 

Franco 

Slovaks 

bankruptcy 

Slovenes 

Paderewski 

Montenegro 

Baltic  states 

plebiscite 

Finland 

Sinn  Fein 

Ulster 

Black  and  Tan 

Croats 

Irish  Free  State 

Estonia 

de  Valera 

Latvia 

autonomy 

Lithuania 

Gandhi 

Masaryk 

Nehru 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Evidences  in  the  1 920’s  showing 
that  many  peoples  wanted  independence  and 
civil  and  political  rights. 

2.  Compare  the  political  situation  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  c.  1924  with  that  of  1914.  Why 
great  change  in  some  and  little  in  others? 

3.  What  nations  today  are  democratic  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tests  on  page  544? 

4.  What  nationalism  meant,  about  1920,  to 
the  great  powers,  to  the  new  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  colonial  and  other  subject  peoples; 
and  what  it  meant  about  1938. 

Puzzlers.  1.  “Home  rule”;  “welfare  state.” 

2.  “The  rights  of  labor  as  superior  to  those 
of  property.” 

3.  A  country  “more  or  less  socialistic  in  its 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth.” 

4.  The  Communists  declared  that  author¬ 
ity  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  the 
peasants,  and  the  soldiers.  (Why  did  they  omit 
all  others?) 

Biographies.  Paderewski;  Masaryk;  Gandhi. 
Book  Reviews.  K.  L.  Mitchell,  India  Without 
Fable;  E.  P.  Kelly,  Land  of  the  Polish  People; 
J.  H.  Jackson,  The  Post-War  World;  J.  Gun¬ 
ther,  Inside  Europe;  R.  W.  Fox,  Men  of  Tur¬ 
moil;  M.  Isasi  and  M.  B.  Denny,  White  Stars 
of  Freedom. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Paderewski,  artist  and  states¬ 
man. 


2.  Lessons  for  modern  Germany  from  the 
Weimar  Republic  (see  W.  C.  Langsam,  The 
World  Since  1911) . 

3.  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi. 

4.  Spanish  Civil  War,  1936 — prelude  to 
World  War  II. 

5.  Political  arrangements  in  Eire  and  Ul¬ 
ster  and  relation  of  Eire  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  making  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic. 

2.  The  Irish  fight  for  home  rule,  1 820— 
1920. 

Cartoons.  1.  A  Junker’s  view  (1920)  of  the 
Weimar  Republic. 

2.  European  nations  doffing  their  mon- 
archs’  headpieces  and  trying  on  republican 
hats,  1919. 

Map  Talks.  1.  The  republics  comprising  the 
U.S.S.R. 

2.  New  States  of  Europe,  1920,  with  the 
Polish  Corridor. 

3.  The  monarchies  and  republics  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  c.  1924. 

4.  Divisions  and  frictions  in  India  that 
made  Britain  hesitate  to  relinquish  all  po¬ 
litical  control. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Essay:  American  influence 
upon  Masaryk  and  the  Czechoslovak  Repub¬ 
lic. 

2.  Prayer  of  a  German  pastor,  following 
news  of  President  Hindenburg’s  death,  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic. 

3.  “Ideals  in  Conflict.”  (An  article  that 
might  have  appeared  in  a  Sunday  supplement 
in  1936,  showing  the  conflict  of  ideals  among 
European  nations  and  the  danger  to  peace.) 

4.  A  Sinn  Fein  handbill,  1920,  denouncing 
the  Black  and  Tans  and  calling  Irish  patriots 
to  join  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom. 

READING  LIST 

Advanced.  F.  L.  Benns,  Europe  Since  1914; 
A.  C.  Flick,  Modern  World  History ;  C.  J.  H. 
Hayes,  History  of  Modern  Europe;  C.  D. 
Hazen,  Europe  Since  ISIS;  W.  C.  Langsam, 
The  World  Since  1914;  E.  A.  Powell,  Thunder 
Over  Europe;  J.  H.  Powers,  Years  of  Tumult; 
H.  E.  Scarborough,  England  Muddles 
Through;  E.  Sforza,  European  Dictatorships; 
P.  W.  Slosson,  Europe  Since  1S70;  E.  Thomp¬ 
son,  A  Farewell  to  India;  V.  Thomson,  Young 
Europe. 
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2.  How  Dictatorships  Arose  in  the  Modern  World 


Why  Many  Countries  of  the  Modern 
World  Returned  to  Autocracy.  In  Unit 
VIII  we  traced  the  growth  of  absolutism 
in  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  In  Unit  XI  we  noted  how 
political  democracy  became  the  ideal  of 
the  nations  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  these  democratic  ideals, 
autocracies  tended  to  disappear,  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  representative  republi¬ 
can  institutions.  Monarchies  still  existed  in 
name,  but  actually  kings  were  so  limited  in 
their  powers  that  we  can  safely  say  that 
republicanism  had  come  or  seemed  about 
to  come  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  First  World  War  seemed  for  a  time 
to  accelerate  the  movement  toward  repub¬ 
licanism.  Republican  forms  of  government 
were  set  up  in  Germany,  Austria,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  new  Baltic  States,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Spain.  Wilson’s  phrase  “to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy’’  was  accepted 
everywhere  as  the  desirable  goal  toward 
which  all  statesmen  were  working. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  war  many  back¬ 
ward  steps  were  taken  away  from  demo¬ 
cratic  practices  toward  those  of  autocracy. 
The  armies  naturally  were  controlled  by 
generals  and  discipline  was  absolutely 
maintained.  And  when  you  consider  the 
tens  of  millions  of  men  under  arms  you 
must  realize  that  for  them  democracy  had 
no  meaning  in  their  actual  daily  living. 

In  the  same  fashion  at  home,  the  war¬ 
ring  nations  set  aside  their  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  managed  their  domestic  affairs 
by  a  series  of  dictatorships.  Lloyd  George 
was  made  director  of  munitions  in  England 
with  almost  absolute  powers.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries  similar  officers  were  appointed  to  or¬ 
ganize  war  industries,  to  control  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  guide  foreign  trade,  and  to  manage 
the  stupendous  financial  operations  of  the 
war.  Even  the  sacred  rights  of  the  indi¬ 


vidual  tended  to  disappear  under  wartime 
conditions.  The  citizen  might  not  speak 
or  publish  articles  against  the  war.  If  found 
in  sympathy  with  the  enemy  he  might  be 
imprisoned  indefinitely.  The  prices  of 
goods  he  sold  as  well  as  those  he  bought 
were  fixed  for  him  by  government  officials. 
His  habits  were  controlled  by  authorities. 
The  amount  of  bread,  meat,  milk,  and 
sugar  was  rationed  in  many  countries.  The 
governments  of  the  nations  at  war  exer¬ 
cised  strict  controls. 

When  the  war  was  over  it  was  no  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  turn  all  these  activities  of 
government  back  to  the  individual.  Bu- 
reaucracy— that  is,  the  rule  of  government 
officials  without  popular  responsibility— 
was  extremely  loath  to  give  up  the  powers 
it  had  so  recently  acquired. 

But  more  important  than  wartime  habits 
was  the  serious  economic  crisis  which  faced 
most  of  the  states  of  the  world  after  the 
war.  Domestic  industry  and  foreign  trade 
were  disturbed  by  the  war  measures.  Large 
quantities  of  paper  money  were  printed 
and  circulated,  and  prices  rose  to  enor¬ 
mous  heights.  Reparations  and  partial  pay¬ 
ment  of  war  debts  sapped  the  resources  of 
most  countries.  Privation  faced  millions  of 
people,  and  in  Russia  alone  in  1921  at  least 
five  million  persons  died  of  starvation.  The 
fear  of  the  future,  with  its  many  uncertain¬ 
ties,  led  whole  nations  to  place  that  future 
in  the  hands  of  an  autocrat  or  despot  in 
the  hope  that  the  one  strong  leader  could 
restore  order  and  prosperity.  In  some  cases 
the  fear  of  Communism  led  nations  to  give 
great  power  to  a  leader  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  defend  them  against  “the  Reds.” 
In  other  cases,  nationalistic  enthusiasm  sup¬ 
ported  dictators,  for  these  men  usually 
promised  to  make  their  countries  glorious 
and  powerful. 

Not  all  of  these  reasons  for  dictatorship 
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Keystone 


Nicolai  Lenin  Addressing  a  Crowd  in  Red  Square,  Moscow 

Lenin  was  the  leader  of  the  Bolshevik  party  and  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  Soviet  government,  and  its  president  until  his  death  in  1924. 


were  at  work  everywhere.  Some  were  effec¬ 
tive  in  one  nation;  some  in  another;  and 
different  motives  not  mentioned  in  this 
section  were  effective  at  certain  times  or 
places.  Yet  it  is  well  that  we  should  again 
enumerate  the  reasons  for  modern  dictator¬ 
ships:  (1)  The  domineering  habit  due  to 
wartime  conditions;  (2)  the  presence  of 
wartime  bureaucracies;  (3)  the  menace  of 
industrial  and  financial  crises;  (4)  the  con¬ 
sequent  fears  of  privation  and  starvation; 
(5)  the  patriotic  desire  to  restore  national 
glory  and  power;  and  (6)  the  ambitions 
of  dictators  themselves. 

The  Russian  Upheaval  of  1917.  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Russia  had  its  origin  in  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  despotism  of  the  czars.  Forbidden 
to  speak  or  write  about  governmental  mat¬ 
ters,  and  refused  the  right  to  meet  and  ex¬ 
press  their  views  in  public,  the  Russian  re¬ 
formers  were  compelled  to  act  in  secret  and 


to  adopt  terrorist  tactics  to  gain  their  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  Russian  Nihilists  wanted  to 
reduce  the  state  to  nothing;  Russian  An¬ 
archists  would  abolish  all  political  control 
and  put  society  back  to  a  state  of  nature; 
Russian  Communists  would  abolish  private 
property  in  capital  and  land  and  make  all 
wealth  the  property  of  the  nation.  Such  ex¬ 
treme  reforms  were  but  a  reply  to  the  vin¬ 
dictive  spirit  of  the  ruling  autocratic  class. 
Nihilism  and  Anarchism  were  the  first 
fruits  of  despotism.  Communism  and  So¬ 
cialism  came  later. 

Naturally,  too,  there  were  many  mod¬ 
erate  reformers  in  Russia,  who  hoped  and 
worked  for  the  granting  of  constitutional 
reforms  and  the  setting  up  of  a  monarchy 
like  that  of  England.  When  the  czar  ab¬ 
dicated  in  March,  1917,  his  place  was  at 
first  taken  by  a  group  of  such  conservative 
revolutionists  who  probably  wished  to  es- 
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tablish  a  limited  monarchy.  But  they  moved 
much  too  slowly  for  the  radical  forces 
about  them. 

These  radical  groups  included:  (1)  the 
industrial  workers  in  the  cities,  who  rapidly 
got  control  of  the  factories  in  which  they 
worked,  and  organized  soviets  or  councils 
of  representatives  to  express  their  views; 

(2)  the  peasants  in  the  country  districts, 
who  sometimes  peaceably,  sometimes  for¬ 
cibly,  drove  out  the  obnoxious  landlords; 

(3)  the  Russian  army  and  navy,  made  up 
of  recruits  drawn  from  both  classes,  who 
sympathized  with  their  fellows  and  entered 
upon  the  greatest  mutiny  in  the  world’s 
history,  shooting  down  their  officers  and 
helping  themselves  to  'whatever  they  could 
get.  These  three  classes  made  up  the  “So¬ 
viets  of  Workers,  Soldiers,  and  Peasants.” 
For  some  months  the  conservatives  and 
radicals  battled  with  one  another.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1917,  the  Bolsheviks,  that  is,  the 
workers,  soldiers,  and  peasants,  seized  au¬ 
thority  and  established  a  “dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.”  By  this  they  meant  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  industrial  workers  in  the 
towns  and  the  “poorest  peasants.”  Lenin, 
the  Bolshevik  leader,  said  in  April,  1918: 
“Just  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lordly  landowners  under  Czarism  dom¬ 
inated  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  Russian  peasants,  so  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  members  of  the  Bolshevik  party  are 
imposing  their  proletarian  will  on  the  mass, 
but  this  time  in  the  interest  of  the  latter.” 

Who  Were  the  Bolshevik  Leaders?  Nico¬ 
lai  Lenin,  a  Russian  revolutionist  who  had 
lived  in  exile  since  1900,  was  the  real 
leader  of  the  Bolsheviks.  He  was  short  and 
stout  with  the  features  of  a  Russian  peas¬ 
ant,  but  his  massive  bald  head  indicated 
a  thinker  and  leader.  Lenin’s  program  was 
the  immediate  establishment  in  Russia  of 
a  communist  state  by  revolutionary  means. 
His  able  lieutenant  was  Leon  Trotsky,  a 
forceful  orator,  who  had  spent  the  years 


from  1898  to  1917  in  imprisonment,  in 
exile  in  Siberia,  or  in  forced  residence  in 
foreign  countries.  Another  of  Lenin’s  dis¬ 
ciples  was  Joseph  Stalin  (steel) ,  a  socialist, 
who  insisted  upon  remaining  in  Russia 
rather  than  going  abroad.  He  suffered  six 
terms  of  imprisonment,  escaped  five  times, 
and  risked  death  itself  in  order  to  carry 
on  his  revolutionary  teachings.  These  three 
formed  a  trio  of  amazing  force  and  power. 
Until  his  death  in  1924,  Lenin  was  the 
master  of  his  party.  Since  his  death,  his 
tomb  against  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  in 
Moscow— with  his  body  encased  in  glass— 
has  indicated  how  nearly  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munists  have  canonized  their  leader.  His 
words  are  still  quoted  with  as  much  rever¬ 
ence  as  Puritan  Christians  ever  quoted  the 
language  of  the  Bible. 

The  Program  of  the  Bolshevik  Leaders. 
The  policy  of  the  soviet  leaders  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  constitution  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  Soviets  in  July,  1918.  (1) 
They  established  a  dictatorship  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  and  the  poorest  peasantry,  ac¬ 
tually  a  government  controlled  by  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  and  their  little  group.  (2)  Pri¬ 
vate  property  in  land,  forests,  minerals,  and 
farms  was  abolished,  and  the  peasants 
might  occupy  the  land  in  proportion  to 
each  one’s  ability  to  till  it.  (3)  Factories, 
mills,  mines,  railways,  and  other  means  of 
production  and  transportation  of  goods 
were  declared  public  property,  with  the 
workers  in  control  to  operate  them  under 
the  direction  of  technical  advisers.  (4) 
Loans  obtained  by  the  former  government 
of  the  czar,  or  by  landowners,  or  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  middle  class  were  repudiated, 
and  the  existing  banks  were  to  become  the 
property  of  the  soviet  government  in  order 
that  the  toiling  masses  might  be  freed  from 
the  parasitic  classes  of  society.  (5)  All  toil¬ 
ers  were  to  be  armed  and  a  socialist  Red 
Army  organized.  (6)  All  power  within  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Repub- 
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lie  was  vested  in  urban  and  rural  soviets  or 
councils,  who  governed  through  an  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  or  through  its 
executive  committee,  particularly  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  People’s  Commissars  formed  by  this 
executive  committee.  (7)  The  entire 
world  was  to  be  liberated  from  the  grip  of 
capitalism  and  imperialism,  and  the  work¬ 
ers  everywhere  encouraged  to  overthrow 
the  exploiters  who  refused  to  give  them 
their  rights.  The  soviet  government  thus 
proposed  internal  revolution  and  external 
revolution;  its  program  once  effective  at 
home  must,  according  to  its  theory,  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  other  countries  where  the  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  capital  prevailed. 

The  Communist  Party  Another  Aspect 
of  Bolshevik  Rule.  The  Communist  party 
in  Russia  was  a  kind  of  inner  rin^  from 
which  were  drawn  the  chief  officials  in  na¬ 
tional  and  local  affairs.  Known  as  the  Com¬ 
intern  (from  the  name  Communist  Inter¬ 
national)  ,  the  party  was  the  only  means  by 
which  a  person  could  hope  to  advance  in 
industry  or  politics.  It  was  organized  in 
pyramid  form  based  upon  thousands  of 
small  groups  or  cells,  membership  in  which 
was  given  only  to  industrial  workmen,  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Red  Army  and 
Red  Navy,  to  a  few  of  the  poorer  peasants, 
and  to  the  radical  intellectuals.  No  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor,  no  person  living  on  in¬ 
vested  capital,  no  merchant,  no  monk  or 
clergyman  could  be  a  member.  The  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  party  was  very  strict;  the  Com¬ 
munist  comrade  must  do  whatever  he  was 
told  to  do  and  not  question  why.  The  Com¬ 
munists  controlled  Russian  education,  the 
press,  the  movies,  and  radio;  they  managed 
industry  and  transportation;  they  directed 
the  activities  of  the  very  efficient  police, 
known  as  the  G.P.U.  (Gay-Pay-Oo)  .  They 
occupied  all  the  important  political  and 
economic  positions  in  the  country;  and  they 
acted  as  judges  in  trials  for  political  of¬ 
fences,  giving  penalties  ranging  from  ex- 
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The  Great  Dnieper  Dam  in  Russia 

The  Dnieper  Dam  as  it  appeared  before  its  de¬ 
struction  by  the  Soviets  to  prevent  it  being  used  by 
the  Germans  as  they  pushed  across  Russia. 

pulsion  from  the  party  to  exile  and  even  to 
death  itself.  The  Communist  party,  which 
ruled  the  entire  soviet  system,  was  itself  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  secretary-general.  In  1924 
this  office  was  taken  over  by  Joseph  Stalin. 
He,  with  the  aid  of  a  steering  committee 
of  nine,  became  the  real  dictator  of  Russia. 

How  the  Soviet  Government  Was  Estab¬ 
lished.  The  program  of  the  Bolsheviks,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  to  abolish  private  capital 
in  industry  and  to  socialize  all  mines,  fac¬ 
tories,  public  utilities,  and  railroads.  They 
would  substitute  the  rule  of  the  state  for 
all  privately-controlled  industry.  To  main¬ 
tain  this  program  they  were  forced  to  battle 
with  internal  foes  and  foreign  enemies.  The 
state  which  they  hoped  to  create  for  the 
proletariat  could  only  be  established  by 
destroying  all  other  classes.  Accordingly, 
for  a  period  of  about  four  years,  1917- 
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1921,  a  bitter  class  war  convulsed  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  one  side  were  grouped  the  old  aris¬ 
tocracy,  the  old  army  officials,  the  old 
church,  the  old  businessmen,  and  some 
of  the  peasants.  They  were  helped  by  for¬ 
eign  aid  from  France,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan,  who  interfered  in  the 
north  in  the  White  Sea  region,  in  the  south, 
and  in  Siberia.  Such  foreign  support  added 
fuel  to  the  flames  of  civil  war  and  made 
any  compromise  impossible. 

On  the  other  side  were  the  Bolsheviks, 
intensely  sure  that  their  theory  of  society 
was  right.  They  made  up  for  their  small 
numbers  by  extreme  aggressiveness,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  Trotsky  and  of  some 
of  the  former  czar’s  military  officers,  they 
were  excellently  disciplined  in  the  Red 
Army.  Both  parties  resorted  to  terrorism 
and  barbarous  methods  of  warfare;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
combatants  and  non-combatants  were  killed 
in  the  struggle.  The  determining  factor  in 
the  contest  was  the  peasants,  who  made  up 
four  fifths  of  the  population  of  Russia. 
They  dreaded  the  Bolsheviks,  but  still  more 
they  hated  the  old  aristocracy.  During  the 
civil  war  the  country  was  in  a  chaotic  con¬ 
dition.  Industry  was  at  a  standstill;  trans¬ 
portation  was  disorganized  with  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  locomotives  “diseased”;  com¬ 
merce  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ceased  al¬ 
most  altogether;  and  the  peasants,  faced 
with  forced  seizures  of  their  grain  by  both 
parties,  stopped  planting  or  harvesting 
their  crops.  Workers  in  the  towns  as  well  as 
peasants  on  the  farms  suffered  greatly  in 
1921,  the  year  of  drought  and  famine,  when 
some  five  million  persons  starved  to  death. 

In  spite  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  the 
country,  the  Bolsheviks  succeeded  in  wip¬ 
ing  out  the  White  armies  and  in  beating 
back  the  foreign  attacks.  By  1921  they  were 
victorious  on  the  battlefields,  and  their  ter¬ 
rorism  had  put  all  their  domestic  enemies 
to  rout.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 


they  could  reconstruct  the  industry  of  the 
devastated  country. 

How  the  Bolsheviks  Controlled  Indus¬ 
try.  The  dictator  Lenin  now  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  from  warfare  to  industry.  It  was 
important  to  obtain  capital  for  factories, 
mines,  electrical  establishments,  and  rail¬ 
roads.  Foreign  trade  must  be  developed  in 
order  that  Russia  might  obtain  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  Agriculture,  too,  must  be  re¬ 
vived  to  save  the  people  from  starvation.  To 
accomplish  these  aims,  a  change,  said  to  be 
only  temporary,  was  made  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  program. 

New  Economic  Policy,  NEP,  was  the 
name  given  to  the  proposed  tactics  in  in¬ 
dustry.  A  concession  was  made  to  private 
business  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  price 
system.  Previously,  in  the  days  of  militant 
communism,  the  price  system  had  been 
abolished,  wages  annulled,  labor  forced, 
and  commodity  cards  or  books  furnished  to 
the  workers.  Now  laborers  were  paid  for 
their  services,  rents  were  charged  for  the 
homes  they  occupied;  and  taxes  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  peasants  in  place  of  the 
forced  requisitions  of  former  days.  The 
farmers  were  allowed  to  buy  and  sell,  and  a 
few  shrewd  and  able  ones  among  them  ac¬ 
quired  a  little  wealth  and  importance. 
Heavy  industries,  controlled  by  the  state, 
were  placed  on  a  budgetary  basis  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  present  a  balance  sheet  of  profits 
or  losses.  The  Communist  party,  said  Lenin, 
must  learn  to  trade.  It  must  compete  in 
buying  and  selling  with  private  individuals. 

The  Famous  Five-Year  Plan.  After 
Lenin’s  death  in  1924  his  mantle  fell  on 
Joseph  Stalin,  or  perhaps  we  had  better  say 
it  was  seized  by  this  man  of  steel.  Stalin  sup¬ 
ported  the  New  Economic  Policy  with  its 
many  compromises  with  capitalism.  Some 
of  Lenin’s  co-workers,  notably  Leon  Trot¬ 
sky,  objected  to  this  policy  of  compromise, 
and  after  a  battle  in  the  Communistic  party, 
they  were  all  exiled.  Trotsky  was  finally 
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assassinated  in  Mexico  in  1940.  The  way 
was  left  clear  for  Stalin  to  modify  the  NEP 
as  he  saw  fit.  For  years  information  was 
being  gathered  about  the  industries  and 
agriculture  of  Russia,  and  on  October  1, 
1928,  the  country  entered  upon  an  amazing 
program,  known  as  the  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  Five-Year  Plan  contemplated  a  sys¬ 
tematic  planning  of  all  industrial  and  social 
activities.  From  agriculture  to  electric 
power,  from  the  mining  of  coal  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  textiles,  from  heavy  industries 
for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  to  radio 
broadcasting,  from  the  production  of  steel 
to  the  education  of  the  populace,  and  from 
the  development  of  oil  regions  to  plans  for 
suitably  housing  the  workers— all  phases  of 
national  life  were  included  in  this  far- 
reaching  project. 

Harsh  Features  of  the  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  hardships  imposed  upon  the  workers 
were  extreme.  Food  cards,  which  had  been 
discontinued  under  the  New  Economic  Pol¬ 
icy,  were  restored  and  rationing  was  applied 
to  bread,  meat,  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  tea,  rice, 
and  other  food  products  as  well  as  to  cloth¬ 
ing  and  household  articles.  During  the  year 
1932-1933,  the  “naked  year,”  the  food 
shortage  was  so  severe  that  undernourish¬ 
ment  led  to  much  illness  and  to  the  death 
of  perhaps  as  many  as  two  million  persons. 
Yet  Stalin  continued  his  program.  The 
richer  peasants  were  “liquidated,”  that  is, 
deprived  of  their  land  and  crops  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  were  sent  to  prison  camps 
in  Siberia  or  in  the  north  of  Russia.  When 
production  of  food  or  goods  was  not  kept 
up  to  the  proposed  level,  severe  punish¬ 
ments  were  inflicted  upon  both  workers  and 
the  responsible  superintendents  or  officials. 

Success  of  the  Plan.  The  five-year  plan 
was  an  attempt  to  apply  American  indus¬ 
trial  methods  to  the  vast  undeveloped  hu¬ 
man  and  material  resources  of  Russia.  In 
some  respects  the  plan  succeeded,  even 
reaching  many  of  the  objectives  of  its  origi- 
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Joseph  Stalin,  Soviet  Leader 


nators.  Stalin  himself  held  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  ninety-three  per  cent  completed 
in  1933.  But  in  saying  this  he  must  have 
had  in  mind  only  the  industrial  advance, 
not  that  in  agriculture;  and  even  then  he 
must  have  reckoned  the  advance  in  terms  of 
depreciated  money  rather  than  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods. 

In  steel,  coal,  oil,  and  pig  iron  the  ob¬ 
jectives  were  measurably  reached,  for  the 
real  aim  of  Stalin  in  the  first  five-year  plan 
was  to  develop  the  heavy  industries  to  make 
machinery  which  could  later  be  used  in 
producing  articles  of  general  consumption. 
But  while  the  heavy  industries  made  real 
progress,  the  output  of  textiles  actually  de¬ 
clined.  And  agriculture  was  so  far  behind 

o 

the  output  of  even  earlier  years  that  mil¬ 
lions  continued  to  die  from  starvation. 

Agriculture  under  the  Five-Year  Plan. 
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Threshing  Grain  on  a  Russian  Collective  Farm 

Peasant  farmers  have  joined  associations  known  as  “collectives.”  They  have  permitted  their  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  combined  with  that  of  other  members  and  worked  as  a  unit.  As  a  result,  there  are 
many  large  farms  in  Russia  which  are  cultivated  by  machinery. 


The  manufacture  of  articles  of  domestic 
consumption,  such  as  shoes,  clothing,  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  farm  implements,  and  all 
the  myriad  things  of  everyday  life  had 
been  promised  in  the  early  days  of  the  five- 
year  plan.  But  such  production  was  set  aside 
by  the  soviet  leaders  while  they  bent  their 
energies  toward  achieving  the  goal  in  the 
heavy  industries.  And  still  worse  was  their 
failure  in  agriculture.  The  preceding  “New 
Economic  Plan’’  had  encouraged  the  rise  of 
well-to-do  peasants— the  kulaks  or  the 
“Close  Fists.”  But  under  the  Five-Year  Plan 
these  peasants  were  compelled  to  join  col¬ 
lective  or  state  farms.  Many  of  the  kulaks, 
unwilling  to  do  this,  refused  to  plant  or 
harvest  grain  and  slaughtered  their  cattle 
rather  than  surrender  them  to  the  collective 
farms. 

By  1934  the  process  was  nearly  complete, 


despite  much  suffering.  The  kulaks  had 
been  dispossessed  of  their  property,  they 
had  been  driven  into  exile,  and  thousands 
of  them  suffered  death  itself  by  exposure  in 
the  harsh  climate  of  Siberia.  Fully  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  peasant  families  were  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  quarter  of  a  million  collective 
farms  where  the  main  field  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  common,  but  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  peasant  might  in  many  cases  keep  his 
own  house  and  garden  and  a  cow,  pig,  and 
chickens  if  he  had  the  means  to  acquire 
them. 

The  Russian  Autocracy  Revived.  Stalin, 
a  silent  man,  was  not  given  to  pronouncing 
theories  like  Lenin,  nor  to  explaining  his 
own  actions  as  Trotsky  did  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  He  has  ruled  Russia  absolutely 
through  his  control  of  the  Communist 
party.  As  all-powerful  as  the  old  czars,  he 
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also  resembled  them  in  his  admiration  for 
the  industrial  progress  of  western  nations. 
A  Detroit  automobile  company  actually 
turning  out  cars  in  Russia,  a  hydro-electric 
plant  built  by  American  engineers  furnish¬ 
ing  current  for  factories  and  homes  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  a  German- Krupp  iron  and 
steel  plant  making  millions  of  tons  of  metal 
in  Siberia— such  were  the  methods  used  by 
this  latter-day  ruler.  The  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  particularly  those  in  the  Communist 
party,  became  the  aristocracy  of  Russia, 
rhey  were  secure  in  their  bread  cards,  their 
specially-assigned  apartments,  their  supe¬ 
rior  education,  and  their  right  to  seats  at 
the  theatres,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  rest 
cures  and  sanatorinms  provided  by  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand  the  peasants  were 
driven  by  Stalin’s  starvation  policy  into 
the  collective  farms;  they  were  forced  to 
accept  advice  from  good  city  Communists; 
those  who  resisted  were  “liquidated”  into 
exile  or  death.  That  Russia  has  benefited 
in  many  ways  by  the  revolution  is  certain; 
but  it  also  seems  probable  that  her  progress 
would  have  been  more  secure  if  the  peas¬ 
ants  had  been  given  greater  power.  But 
over  both  mechanic  and  farmer  looms  the 
dominating  figure  of  Stalin,  known  among 
the  Communists,  in  good  American  style, 
as  the  “boss.” 

The  Founding  of  Fascism  in  Italy.  In 

Italy,  after  the  First  World  War,  there  were 
also  many  economic  difficulties.  The  poor 
suffered,  and  Communism  began  to  spread 
among  the  workers  as  it  had  in  Russia.  But 
it  met  strong  opposition  from  a  group 
known  as  the  Fascists,  who  took  their  name 
from  an  Italian  word  (fascio)  meaning  a 
strong  bundle  or  band.  Beginning  with  a 
small  group  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fol¬ 
lowers,  in  1919,  the  Fascists  or  “Black 
Shirts”  multiplied  rapidly  until  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  recruited.  This  growing 
strength  of  the  Fascists  was  drawn  from  a 
number  of  sources.  In  general  it  combined 
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King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Mussolini 

The  picture  was  taken  while  they  were  observing 
army  maneuvers  in  northern  Italy. 

all  those  factions  who  were  opposed  to 
Communism. 

Fascism  appealed  to  the  Italian  ex-sol- 
diers,  many  of  whom  were  slighted  and 
scorned  by  the  politicians  who  even  advised 
them  not  to  wear  their  uniforms  in  public. 
These  neglected  men  were  anxious  to  re¬ 
assert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  statesmen.  Fascism  also  drew  upon 
the  agriculturalists  who,  in  Italy  as  well  as 
in  Russia,  were  generally  opposed  to  the 
Communistic  system.  And  again  Fascism  se¬ 
cured  the  support  of  the  middle  class  of 
clerks  and  skilled  workers,  small  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  mechanical  experts  and 
members  of  the  professions— most  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  white-collar  class,  although 
many  of  them  would  have  been  glad  to 
own  any  kind  of  collar.  And,  finally,  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  monarchy  joined 
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the  Fascists  when  Benito  Mussolini,  the 
leader  of  the  new  Fascist  groups,  announced 
his  purpose  to  maintain  the  House  of 
Savoy  as  the  royal  family  of  Italy. 

With  these  continuing  accessions  to  Fas¬ 
cist  strength,  the  black  shirts  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  attack  the  Communists.  In  the  north 
of  Italy  many  factories,  railroads,  works  of 
public  utility,  and  even  large  agricultural 
estates  had  been  occupied  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  Now  the  Fascists  attacked  and  fought 
bitterly  with  the  opponents  of  capitalism. 
Thousands  of  partisans  on  both  sides  were 
killed.  But  the  Fascists  loved  to  “live  dan¬ 
gerously,”  they  ran  many  risks,  took  innu¬ 
merable  chances  with  death  itself,  and  won 
at  last.  In  1922  two  hundred  thousand 
Black  Shirts  from  all  sections  of  Italy 
marched  on  Rome,  and  that  settled  the 
matter.  The  king  requested  Mussolini  to 
form  a  cabinet,  and  the  latter,  after  allow¬ 
ing  his  troops  to  pass  the  tomb  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Soldier  and  to  salute  the  king,  or¬ 
dered  them  to  retire  to  their  homes.  Mus¬ 
solini  then  set  about  putting  his  Fascist 
program  into  effect. 

The  Program  of  the  Fascists.  The  Fas¬ 
cists  believed  that  all  functions  of  life 
should  be  centered  in  the  state.  Although 
individualism  was  allowed  to  exist  to  some 
extent  in  Italy,  Fascism  insisted  upon 
the  “totalitarian”  state;  that  is,  one  in 
which  the  family,  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  trade  unions  are  united  in  one 
grand  total  of  central  activity.  Mussolini 
viewed  the  Italian  state  as  one  in  which 
each  individual  marched  in  step,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  his  fellows.  The  state  was 
also  called  “authoritarian,”  meaning  that  it 
was  ruled  by  the  opinions  and  will  of  the 
dictatorial  authority.  Consequently,  Fas¬ 
cism  was  opposed  to  democracy,  which,  its 
leaders  claimed,  could  never  adequately 
direct  the  political  activities  of  the  nation. 

Fascism  in  Practice.  The  dictatorship  of 
Mussolini,  by  abolishing  local  elections  and 


substituting  appointive  officers  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  provinces  and  in  the  thousands  of 
municipalities,  destroyed  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  In  national  elections,  too,  the  suf¬ 
frage  was  restricted  by  requiring  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  as  a  qualification,  and  the 
electorate  was  reduced  about  one  quarter, 
so  that  it  numbered  only  ten  million  out  of 
a  total  population  of  forty-two  million.  And 
these  all  had  to  vote  in  the  way  which  Mus¬ 
solini’s  government  desired. 

Industry  was  also  placed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  dictator.  After  1926,  Mussolini 
gradually  transformed  Italy  into  a  “Cor¬ 
porative  State,”  that  is,  one  in  which  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  were  united  into  twenty-two 
national  syndicates,  each  dealing  with  a 
special  phase  of  agriculture,  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  or  of  the  professional  life  of  the 
country.  The  syndicates  were  empowered 
to  fix  the  wage  scale  for  their  industry, 
regulate  the  prices  of  their  commodities, 
and  decide  questions  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  taxation,  and  the  use  of  machinery. 
It  was  planned  that  in  time  the  political 
organs  of  the  state  would  be  discontinued, 
and  the  corporative  system  of  which  Mus¬ 
solini  was  the  presiding  officer,  was  to  take 
its  place.  Agriculture  and  industry  were 
controlled  by  organizing  the  workers  and 
the  employees  into  corporate  units,  and  by 
imposing  upon  both  parties  the  observance 
of  wage  contracts.  “The  economic  aspects 
of  Fascism,”  said  Mussolini,  “are  interest¬ 
ing.  The  principles  of  the  last  century  are 
dead.  Democracy,  Socialism,  Liberalism  are 
finished.” 

Fascism  was  also  in  complete  control  of 
education  in  Italy.  The  schools  were  all  di¬ 
rected  by  programs  of  study,  examinations, 
and  patriotic  ideals  set  for  them  by  the 
state.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  what 
were  supposed  to  be  the  spiritual  values  in 
education.  History  teaching,  for  instance, 
was  directed  to  creating  a  national  con¬ 
sciousness,  a  love  for  Italy,  and  a  willing- 
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Italian  Fascist  Peasants 

One  branch  of  the  Fascist  legion  was  recruited  from  the  farms  of  Italy.  This  group  visited 
Rome  with  shovels  to  express  loyalty  to  Mussolini. 


ness  of  the  citizen  to  sacrifice  for  the  state. 

Control  of  the  press  in  Italy  was  likewise 
absolute.  No  paper,  critical  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  could  be  printed.  Complete  censorship 
of  articles  was  maintained  under  threats  of 
suspension  of  the  periodical  or  of  perma¬ 
nent  denial  of  the  right  of  publication. 
Even  foreign  correspondents  had  to  obey 
the  censorship  or  leave  the  country.  In  the 
same  manner  books,  plays,  moving  pictures, 
and  works  of  art  were  censored  to  conform 
to  the  ideas  of  the  despot  or  of  the  officials 
about  him. 

A  political  party— the  only  one  permitted 
to  exist  in  Italy— of  about  one  and  a  half 
million  registered  members  made  up  the 
Fascist  organization.  In  addition  to  these 
members  there  were  as  many  more  boys  in 
process  of  training,  from  whom  some  thou¬ 


sands  a  year  were  selected  for  admission  to 
the  Fascist  party.  The  party  was  organized 
as  a  hierarchy,  that  is,  with  II  Duce  (Mus¬ 
solini)  at  the  top  and  ranks  of  officials 
under  him,  each  subordinate  obeying  ab¬ 
solutely  his  superior.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  Fascist  party  was  the  driving  force  to 
inspire  public  officials.  It  guided  their  pol¬ 
icy  and  always  stood  back  of  them  to  add 
punch  and  vigor  to  their  action. 

Finally,  Fascism  furnished  the  men  for 
the  national  militia.  The  irregular  bands  of 
Black  Shirts  were  taken  over  by  the  state  as 
a  voluntary  military  organization  receiving 
its  orders  from  the  “Head  of  the  State”— 
Mussolini.  This  militia,  numbering  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  paid  only 
when  in  actual  service.  It  was  used  for 
police  purposes;  it  prevented  any  disturb- 
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ance  of  public  order  and  every  attempt  at 
sedition  against  the  Fascist  rule.  Particu¬ 
larly  the  militia  was  assigned  to  duties  on 
railroads,  at  seaports,  in  the  post  office  and 
telegraph  offices,  where  they  could  readily 
apprehend  suspicious  characters  or  mes¬ 
sages  and  prevent  their  crossing  the  border. 
The  Fascists  asserted  that  this  militia  was 
an  indispensable  means  for  maintaining 
public  order  (and  obedience)  in  the  state. 

Mussolini  and  the  Church.  With  more 
than  ninety-five  per  cent  professing  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  attitude  of  the  Fascists 
toward  the  Church  was  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance.  During  the  days  of  the  March  on 
Rome,  Mussolini  expressed  his  support  of 
the  Church,  directing  that  the  Black  Shirts 
should  show  all  respect  to  the  church  build¬ 
ings.  Later  laws  restored  the  crucifix  and 
provided  for  religious  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  Catholic  Boy 
Scouts  for  a  time  presented  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem,  but  the  Church  at  length  agreed  that 
they  should  be  drilled  and  disciplined  with 
the  other  Fascist  boy  organizations. 

Since  1870  the  “Roman  Question”  had 
confronted  the  Church  and  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was,  as  Mussolini  said,  “a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  nation.”  The  Pope  con¬ 
sidered  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican. 
He  had  refused  to  recognize  the  Italian 
king  or  government,  nor  would  he  accept 
the  subsidy  of  money  which  the  state  of¬ 
fered  him  when  it  seized  the  city  of  Rome. 
Yet  Mussolini,  after  “elevated  and  serene” 
discussions  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Pope,  believed  the  solution  of  the  Roman 
Question  might  not  be  impossible.  By  the 
agreements  of  February  11,  1929,  that  solu¬ 
tion  was  reached  after  nearly  sixty  years  of 
discussion  and  strife.  The  Pope  recognized 
the  Italian  kingdom  under  the  Savoy  dy¬ 
nasty  with  Rome  as  its  capital.  The  “visible 
independence”  of  the  Holy  See,  which 
seemed  so  important  to  the  Popes,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Italian  state,  which  acknowl¬ 


edged  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  papacy 
over  the  “Vatican  City.”  The  papacy  in  this 
little  district  of  some  two  hundred  acres  has 
all  the  powers  of  an  independent  state,  with 
the  right  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors 
and  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  all 
other  countries.  Yet  the  Pope  agreed  that 
he  would  not  engage  in  temporal  confer¬ 
ences  or  disputes,  and  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  consequently  guaranteed  the  per¬ 
petual  neutrality  of  the  Vatican  state. 

The  agreement  made  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  the  sole  official  religion  of  Italy, 
though  other  religions  were  tolerated.  The 
clerical  salaries  were  paid  by  the  state,  and 
the  government  had  the  right  to  veto  the 
choice  of  bishops  if  political  objections 
were  raised  against  them.  Religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  by  state-paid  priests,  was  provided  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but 
no  ecclesiastical  interference  with  courses 
of  study  in  the  schools  was  allowed.  Mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  authorities.  On  the  financial 
side  of  the  agreement,  Italy  paid  to  the 
Pope  thirty-nine  million  dollars  in  cash 
and  a  somewhat  larger  sum  in  bonds,  as  a 
“final  settlement”  to  any  claims  by  the 
papacy  growing  out  of  the  events  of  1870. 

Mussolini  and  the  Foreign  Relations  of 
Italy.  The  dictator  had  from  the  beginning 
exerted  his  influence  to  make  Italy  a  great 
military  state.  He  hoped  to  increase  its  pop¬ 
ulation  by  fifty  per  cent  and  particularly  to 
expand  its  authority  throughout  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  so  that  the  new  Rome  might 
equal  the  old  Roman  Empire.  In  the  west¬ 
ern  Mediterranean  there  was  little  that 
Mussolini  could  do  to  advance  his  coun¬ 
try’s  interests.  France  and  Spain  controlled 
nearly  all  of  that  region,  and  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  had  refused  to  grant  to 
Italy  any  mandates  over  German  territory. 
But  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  there 
were  choice  pickings  for  enterprising  im¬ 
perialists.  The  Adriatic  became  an  Italian 
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lake  with  the  Italian  fleet  and  air  forces 
predominant.  Fiume  at  the  north  and  Al¬ 
bania  at  the  south  were  controlled  by  the 
Italians.  Yugoslavia,  shut  into  the  interior 
country,  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  Italy  a  port  for  her  commerce.  In  the 
Aegean  region  the  Italians  held  possession 
of  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  the  twelve 
islands  known  as  the  Dodecanese.  In  north¬ 
eastern  Africa,  Mussolini  seized  control  of 
Ethiopia,  an  independent  native  state 
on  that  continent.  Thus  excellent  bases 
were  secured  for  future  imperialist  moves. 

Among  the  states  of  western  Europe  Mus¬ 
solini  wished  to  play  as  important  a  part  as 
he  did  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  martial 
spirit  showed  itself  in  plans  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  aerial 
defenses  of  Italy.  His  braggart  attitude 
helped  to  secure  the  support  of  nationalistic 
Italians,  but  alarmed  his  neighbors  and 
threatened  war. 

Hitler  Gets  Ready  for  Rule.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1933,  a  new  chancellor  of  Germany 
was  appointed  by  President  von  Hinden- 
burg.  The  man  selected  was  Adolf  Hitler, 
an  Austrian  by  birth,  who  had  recently 
gained  German  naturalization,  and  who 
was  forced  upon  the  aged  president  by  a 
revolution  directed  by  the  National  So¬ 
cialists.  Hitler,  like  Mussolini,  had  not 
been  altogether  happy  in  his  early  life.  He 
had  gone  to  Vienna  to  study  painting  and 
architecture,  but  failing  to  pass  the  pre¬ 
scribed  examinations,  he  had  found  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  building  trades  as  a  decorator 
and  draughtsman.  He  had  hated  the 

o 

Austro-Hungarian  Empire  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  petty  nationalities,  instead  of  the 
national  state,  which  was  his  ideal.  He 
learned  to  hate  Communism  as  well,  when 
his  Vienna  co-workers  forced  him  out  of  his 
job  because  he  argued  against  the  socialist 
doctrines  of  Karl  Marx.  And  it  was  in 
Vienna  also  that  he  was  influenced  against 
the  Jews  by  the  teaching  of  two  anti-Semitic 


Three  Lions 


Haile  Selassie 

The  ruler  of  Ethiopia  strolls  in  the 
grounds  of  his  palace  in  Addis  Ababa. 

leaders,  who  told  him  that  the  Jews  were 
prime  movers  in  the  communistic  cause. 
Thus  his  early  career  was  the  seed  time 
from  which  grew  Hitler’s  intense  German 
nationalism,  his  opposition  to  Communism, 
and  his  determination  to  drive  out  the  Jews 
from  German  life. 

Leaving  Vienna  in  disgust,  Hitler  settled 
in  Munich,  Germany,  where,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  First  World  War,  he  entered 
the  Bavarian  army.  He  received  the  Iron 
Cross  for  bravery  in  battle  and  was 
wounded  and  gassed.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  German  republic,  and  at¬ 
tributed  many  of  the  later  evils  of  his  coun¬ 
try  to  the  “stab-in-the-back”  republic  and 
its  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In 
1919  he  joined  a  small  group  known  as  the 
National  Socialist  German  Workers’  Party 
(called  the  Nazis) .  Hitler,  by  his  fiery,  im- 
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International 

Adolf  Hitler,  when  He  was  Chancellor,  with 
Paul  von  Hinoenhurg,  President  of  the 
German  Reich 

passioned  oratory,  won  many  supporters  to 
this  organization.  An  attempt  by  Nazis  and 
some  of  the  war  veterans’  organizations  to 
overthrow  the  republic  in  1923  turned  out 
unsuccessfully,  and  was  ridiculed  as  the 
Beer-Hall  Putsch  (or  revolt) .  Sentenced  to 
five  years’  imprisonment  for  his  part  in  this 
conspiracy,  Hitler  was  released  within  a 
few  months  and  at  once  took  up  again  his 
political  activities.  Thereafter  the  advance 
of  the  Nazis  was  rapid  under  the  direction 
of  cier  Fuehrer,  “the  Leader,’’  Adolf  Hitler. 
In  1928  they  polled  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  votes;  in  September,  1930,  their  vote 
was  over  six  million;  and  in  April,  1932,  it 
had  doubled  once  again.  Obviously  the 
Nazi  movement  was  becoming  increasingly 
important,  especially  as  it  was  adding  to  its 
own  numbers  many  of  the  smaller  German 
parties. 

Hitler  Acquires  Power.  In  January,  1933, 
the  poptdar  sentiment  in  favor  of  Hitler 
was  so  strong  that  he  was  called  to  the 
chancellorship  by  the  president.  In  the  elec¬ 
tions  held  three  months  later,  after  an 
amazing  campaign  of  propaganda  against 
the  dangers  of  Communism  in  Germany, 
the  Nazis  obtained  control  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  promptly  granted  Hitler  dictato¬ 


rial  powers  for  four  years  and  then  prac¬ 
tically  resigned  all  further  activities  in  the 
government.  In  the  summer  of  1934,  when 
President  von  Hindenburg  died  at  the  age 
of  86,  a  popular  election,  by  a  vote  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  voters,  also  handed  over  the 
president’s  authority  to  Hitler.  “The 
Leader”  was  now  fully  established  in 
power. 

The  Nazi  Policies.  The  Hitler  party 
stood  first  of  all  for  a  Germany  made  up 
entirely  of  Germans.  This  “Third  Reich” 
or  empire  was  said  to  follow  upon  the 
second  empire  of  1871,  and  the  first  or  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  medieval  origin.  Not 
only  was  this  third  empire  to  be  made 
up  solely  of  Germans— “Nordics”— but  it 
should  also  include  all  the  Germans  in 
Europe  within  its  confines.  Hence  the  new 
policy  advocated  the  union  of  Austria  with 
Germany;  it  also  proposed  the  annexing  to 
Germany  of  those  parts  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Denmark  which  were  inhabited  mainly  by 
Germans.  Hitler’s  followers  proposed  the 
return  to  Germany  of  the  colonies  taken 
from  her  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  they 
looked  upon  western  Russia  as  a  suitable 
location  for  further  colonies. 

The  Nazis,  therefore,  wished  to  revise 
the  peace  treaties.  They  refused  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  German  responsibility  for 
the  war,  and  with  this  rejection  there  went 
also  the  denial  of  all  payments  for  repara¬ 
tions  to  the  Allied  powers. 

Hitler  had  early  become  an  enemy  of  the 
Jews.  In  his  new  position,  his  anti-Semitism 
was  pronounced,  although  perhaps  not  so 
violent  as  that  of  some  of  his  followers.  He 
refused  to  allow  Jews  or  even  persons  hav¬ 
ing  had  one  Jewish  grandparent  to  hold 
German  citizenship,  or  to  occupy  posi¬ 
tions  of  political,  economic,  professional, 
or  social  importance.  Many  influential  He¬ 
brews,  prominent  in  literature,  in  the 
press,  in  big  business,  and  in  the  movies  fled 
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from  Germany  while  the  others  suffered 
loss  of  their  property  and  bitter  persecution 
in  the  country  of  their  birth. 

The  Nazis  treated  the  provision  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  that  Germany  should  dis¬ 
arm,  as  a  dead  letter.  Hitler,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  edition  of  his  autobiography,  Mein 
Kampf,  which  was  to  be  found  in  every 
public  library  and,  indeed,  in  practically 
every  home,  in  Germany,  urged  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  prepare  for  a  future  war.  This 
war  was  to  revenge  Germany  for  the  defeat 
of  1918,  and  to  achieve  for  it  new  power  and 
glory.  “All  printed  matter  from  the  child’s 
primer  to  the  last  newspaper,  every  thea¬ 
tre,  every  cinema,  every  advertisement 
poster,  must  be  pressed  into  the  service  of 
this  single  great  mission.” 

The  Nazi  Government  in  Action.  After 
attaining  the  chancellorship,  Hitler  ruled 
the  country  with  an  iron  hand.  Following 
the  examples  of  Italy  and  Russia,  all  par¬ 
ties  except  the  dominant  one— the  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist— were  forbidden.  Terrorism, 
dreaded  and  stifling,  was  employed  to  sup¬ 
press  all  possible  opposition.  Perhaps  forty 
thousand  suspects  were  arrested  during  the 
early  months  of  1933  and  thrown  into  con¬ 
centration  camps;  numbers  of  Jews  and 
Communists  were  imprisoned  or  exiled; 
and  Hitler’s  “Brown  Shirts”  militia  re¬ 
sorted  to  many  forms  of  violence. 

Intellectual  life  and  culture  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  Nazi  censorship.  From  the  lowest 
grades  to  the  universities,  no  criticism  of 
the  dictator  or  of  his  rule  was  allowed. 
Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  physical  ed¬ 
ucation,  so  that  even  boys  of  twelve— “Hit¬ 
ler  Youth”— were  given  some  military  train¬ 
ing;.  Textbooks  were  rewritten  in  order  to 
show  the  virtues  of  the  German  pagan  past, 
the  valor  of  German  military  leaders,  and 
to  condemn  all  those  responsible  for  the 
Versailles  treaty.  Jewish  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  were  removed  from  their  places  and 
“Nordic”  Germans  put  in  their  positions. 


Jews  lost  their  positions  in  orchestras,  the 
opera,  the  movies,  and  on  newspapers. 
Movies  in  which  they  appeared  were  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  books  by  Jews  were  burned  in 
great  bonfires.  Many  Jews  were  driven  out 
of  the  country  after  all  their  property  had 
been  confiscated.  The  censorship  of  the 
press  was  drastic,  with  almost  wartime  re¬ 
strictions  on  criticism  of  the  authorities  or 
on  the  giving  of  information  to  supposed 
enemies. 

Wartime  conditions  were  partly  repro¬ 
duced  also  in  the  rationing  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  household 
effects  in  order  to  build  up  a  great  war- 
machine.  The  Hitler  policy  proposed  mak¬ 
ing  Germany  self-sufficient,  particularly  to 
protect  the  country  against  lack  of  materials 
during  a  future  war.  It  tended  to  cut  off 
foreign  trade  and  to  force  the  country  back 
upon  its  own  supplies  of  food  and  other 
products.  When  the  crops  were  poor,  as 
they  were  in  1934,  the  residt  was  real  hard¬ 
ship  and  privation  among  the  people. 

Countries  Trying  Dictatorships.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  three  dictator¬ 
ships  mentioned  so  far  in  this  section  in¬ 
clude  all  the  countries  which  adopted  this 
method  of  government.  On  the  contrary 
many  other  states  tried  such  despotisms, 
and  some  at  least  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  their  autocrats.  Dictatorial  govern¬ 
ments  were  established  in  Hungary,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  soon 
after  the  First  World  War.  Spain,  too, 
though  for  a  brief  period  a  republic,  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  military  dictators 
during  much  of  the  postwar  period,  and 
Portugal  also  joined  the  autocratic  states. 
Evidently  these  modern  despotisms  seemed 
to  have  certain  advantages  which  appealed 
to  the  people  in  times  of  panic  or  depres¬ 
sion. 

A  Modern  Dictator  in  an  Old  Despot¬ 
ism.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  profitable  to 
study  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  despotic  rule 
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Mustapha  Kemal,  Known  as  Ataturk.  ( 1 881— 
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established  in  the  various  countries.  Yet 
there  is  one  which  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice— that  is  modern  Turkey. 
Turkey  (the  old  “Ottoman  Empire”)  suf¬ 
fered  severely  after  the  First  World  War, 
and  her  territory  was  almost  all  divided 
among  the  Allied  powers  by  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres.  This  treaty,  however,  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Turkish  Nationalist  party, 
headed  by  Mustapha  Kemal  (known  also 
as  Ataturk,  “father  of  all  the  Turks”) , 
who  engaged  in  war  against  Greece,  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy,  and  France.  The  Allies  could 
not  agree  among  themselves,  and  Kemal 
won  a  series  of  military  victories,  which 
he  later  embodied  in  a  diplomatic  victory 
in  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne.  In  this  treaty, 
Turkey  regained  much  territory  sur¬ 
rendered  in  the  preceding  treaty,  and  her 
national  independence  was  assured.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
other  three  states  of  the  Central  Powers— 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bulgaria— 


the  terms  which  Turkey  forced  from  the 
Allies  in  1923  were  favorable  to  Ottoman 
national  ambitions. 

The  Reforms  of  Kemal  Make  Over  the 
Turkish  State.  Kemal  had  resided  for  a 
time  in  Paris  and  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  higher  culture  of  the  western 
states  as  contrasted  with  his  home  country. 
After  the  Turkish  victories  over  the  Al¬ 
lies,  he  was  ready  to  propose  a  program  of 
progress  for  his  people.  It  was  his  policy  to 
move  slowly,  to  secure  one  reform  at  a  time 
in  this  old  Mohammedan  country.  He  him¬ 
self  was  re-elected  president-dictator  every 
four  years  after  1920  until  his  death  in 
1938.  He  controlled  the  sole  political  party 
—the  National  People’s  Party— in  the  same 
manner  that  the  dictators  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia  ruled  through  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties  in  their  several  countries. 

Kemal’s  first  important  reform  was  in 
religion,  where  he  abolished  the  political 
power  of  the  sultan  and  also  destroyed  his 
religious  authority  as  caliph  or  successor  of 
Mohammed.  In  1928  the  national  assembly, 
directed  of  course  by  Kemal,  abolished  the 
state  religion,  and  Mohammedanism  was 
now  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
religion.  It  was  no  longer  required  that 
worshippers  in  mosques  remove  their  shoes; 
and  even  music  is  now  permitted  in  the 
services. 

Woman’s  position  in  Turkey,  so  closely 
associated  with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
was  greatly  changed.  Polygamy  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  divorce  is  now  granted  only 
upon  the  decree  of  the  president,  instead 
of  the  former  practice  of  the  husband  sim¬ 
ply  repeating  three  times  to  his  wife  the 
phrase:  “I  divorce  you.”  European  dress 
for  women  became  the  style,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  vote  and  to  hold  offices  in  the 
municipalities.  Schools,  trades,  and  profes¬ 
sions  were  opened  to  them. 

Education,  too,  progressed  very  rapidly 
under  the  dictatorship.  There  are  twice  as 
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many  elementary  schools  as  there  were  in 
1914;  and  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  un¬ 
til  now  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  can  read,  as  compared  to  fifteen  per 
cent  in  1914.  The  modern  (Gregorian) 
calendar  and  the  twenty-four-hour  dock 
have  been  introduced.  The  Latin  alphabet 
and  the  European  system  of  numerals  have 
been  adopted  and  no  books  may  now  be 
printed  in  Turkish  characters.  Even  the 
metric  system  of  measures  has  been  legal¬ 
ized,  although  so  progressive  a  country  as 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  adopted  it. 

Reform  in  industry  was  also  undertaken 
by  Kemal.  The  bulk  of  the  Turkish  popu¬ 
lation  were  farmers,  and  foreigners  had  for 
years  monopolized  the  industries  of  the 
country.  But  the  dictator  determined  that 
the  state  should  take  a  share  in  industry. 
He  bought  the  foreion  holdings  in  railroads 
and  dockyards,  and  put  Turkish  industry 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  In  other 
words,  the  country  was  gradually  provided 
with  a  socialist  type  of  dictatorial  govern¬ 
ment.  Kemal  died  in  1938.  His  work,  how¬ 
ever,  was  continued  by  his  successor,  Ismet 
Inonu. 

Japan  an  Imperialistic  Nation.  Before 
taking  leave  of  the  dictator  nations  we  must 
note  the  aggressiveness  of  Japan,  for  this 
country  adopted  the  tactics  of  other  dic¬ 
tator  states.  While  Japan  did  not  play  a 
part  in  the  fighting  in  Europe  during  the 
First  World  War,  she  did  seize  German 
possessions  in  China  and  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  She  joined  the  Allies  and  aided 
them  by  attacking  German  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  shipping  supplies  to  Russia 
over  the  long  railroad  from  Vladivostok. 
After  the  war  Japan  was  given  mandates 
over  some  of  the  former  German  colonies. 

At  the  Washington  Conference  in  1922, 
where  representatives  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  met  to  discuss  the  limitation 
of  armaments  and  certain  problems  of  the 
Far  East,  Japan  agreed  to  return  to  China 
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Modern  Department  Stores  in  Osaka,  Japan 

Osaka,  on  the  island  of  Honshu,  is  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  city.  Because  of  its 
numerous  canals  and  bridges,  it  is  known  as  the 
“Venice  of  the  East.” 

all  land  seized  in  that  country,  to  respect 
the  independence  of  China,  and  to  abide 
by  an  “open  door’’  policy  there.  This 
“friendship  policy”  came  to  an  end  in  1927, 
when  the  Diet  practically  lost  control 
of  affairs  in  Japan  and  a  military  party 
seized  the  reins  of  government  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  From  that  time  on,  Japan  became  ag¬ 
gressive  and  more  imperialistic. 

Japan  in  Manchuria.  In  Manchuria,  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Russian  ambitions 
came  into  conflict.  This  country  is  a  large 
area  in  northeastern  China,  about  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  whose  population  had  been 
Chinese.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
and  civil  strife  within  China,  however,  for¬ 
eign  powers  exploited  Manchuria  and  de¬ 
veloped  financial  and  business  interests 
there.  In  1931,  on  the  pretext  of  protecting 
her  citizens  living  there,  Japan  attacked 
the  country.  For  several  months  there  was 
severe  fighting.  The  Chinese  governor  was 
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deposed  and  the  southern  limits  of  the  new 
state  were  extended  almost  to  China’s  an¬ 
cient  capital,  Peking  (Peiping)  .  A  mock 
republic  of  Manchukuo  was  proclaimed 
and  Henry  Pu-yi,  once  child  emperor  of 
China,  was  named  president.  In  1933  the 
republican  form  of  government  was  aban¬ 
doned.  The  next  year  Pu-yi  was  proclaimed 
emperor  to  serve  as  a  puppet  ruler  under 
Japanese  “advisers.” 

While  these  events  were  taking  place, 
China,  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  League 
of  Nations  made  protests.  The  Chinese  be¬ 
gan  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  which  was 
so  successful  that  Japanese  exports  to  China 
fell  off  to  almost  nothing.  Japanese  marines 
landed  at  Shanghai  to  break  the  boycott, 
but  were  resisted  by  Chinese  troops.  Chi¬ 
nese  leaders  were  so  greatly  concerned  over 
the  growth  of  Communism  among  their 
peasants,  however,  that  they  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Japan  which  ended  fighting  for 
the  time  being,  but  left  Japan  in  control  of 
Manchukuo  (Manchuria) .  Protests  from 
the  League  of  Nations  resulted  in  the  de- 
fiant  withdrawal  of  Japan  from  the  League. 

A  New  Japanese  Policy.  In  1934  Japan 
informed  the  other  nations  that  western 
intervention  in  China  would  no  longer  be 
permitted,  and  that  hereafter  she  herself 
would  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  Naturally  the 
League  of  Nations  protested  against  this 
threat  to  Chinese  independence;  but  the 
European  Powers  were  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  problems  in  the  years  that 
followed  to  come  to  China’s  support.  Rus¬ 
sia  was  busy  with  industrial  and  social  re¬ 
form;  England  and  France  were  laboring 
with  the  difficulties  arising  from  Italy’s 
conquest  of  Ethiopia  and  the  civil  war  in 
Spain  which  broke  out  in  1936.  Germany 
and  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  supported 
Japan  as  a  Fascist  state. 


The  Undeclared  War  with  China.  Jap¬ 
anese  attacks  against  China  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  stopped  in  1935-1936  because  of  the 
attitude  of  liberal  groups  and  parties  in 
Japan.  But  in  1937  the  military  leaders 
again  gained  control,  and  Japan  renewed 
her  attack  on  China.  Without  a  declaration 
of  war,  a  plan  was  devised  to  conquer  and 
occupy  the  chief  cities  and  ports  on  the 
China  coast.  Japanese  troops  were  landed 
with  the  aid  of  naval  vessels  at  Shanghai; 
and  a  long  and  bitter  conflict  was  thus 
begun  between  the  two  nations,  which 
wrought  untold  suffering  and  destruction 
among  the  peace-loving  Chinese. 

The  Work  of  Dictators.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  despotisms  of  recent  times 
had  some  advantages  over  the  representa¬ 
tive  democracies  which  President  Wilson 
so  admired.  Dictators  can  reach  immediate 
decisions  on  vital  questions  without  the  de¬ 
lays  and  compromises  due  to  the  public 
discussion  of  government  policy.  They  can 
secretly  prepare  for  war  and  can  attack 
other  countries  without  warning.  But  they 
do  not  allow  the  people  any  share  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  they  think  is  best  for  them¬ 
selves.  Dictators  have  entirely  curtailed  the 
liberty  of  the  individual.  They  have  re¬ 
jected  the  old,  inherent  rights  of  the  citizen, 
such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  have  made  the  will  of  the  auto¬ 
crat  the  sole  power  in  the  state. 

In  the  past,  such  despots  have  generally 
reached  a  point  where  their  ideas  and  those 
of  the  multitude  of  citizens  openly  dis¬ 
agreed.  They  have  then  been  disavowed  by 
the  people;  they  have  at  times  been  vio¬ 
lently  overthrown;  and  their  rule  has  given 
way  to  more  cautious  and  less  autocratic 
methods.  In  some  cases  a  dictator  has 
wrought  good  for  his  country,  but  rarely 
has  he  founded  a  dynasty  or  perpetuated 
the  rule  of  his  followers. 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  reasons  were  there  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  modern  dictatorships? 

2.  Describe  (a)  the  three  Bolshevik  lead¬ 
ers;  (b)  the  Bolshevik  program. 

3.  What  part  does  the  Communist  party 
play  in  Russia  today? 

4.  Contrast  the  New  Economic  Policy  with 
the  Five-Year  Plan. 

5.  Contrast  the  earlier  czars  with  Stalin. 

6.  Sketch  the  early  life  of  Mussolini. 

7.  What  forces  combined  in  the  Fascist  or¬ 
ganization? 

8.  What  were  the  theories  and  practices  of 
Fascism? 

9.  How  did  Mussolini  and  the  Catholic 
Church  come  to  terms? 

10.  Sketch  the  origin  and  principles  of  the 
Nazi  party. 

11.  How  far  did  Turkey  progress  under 
Mustapha  Kemal? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 

bureaucracy 

nazism 

nihilism 

Mussolini 

anarchism 

totalitarianism 

soviet 

authoritarian 

Lenin 

Corporative  State 

Trotsky 

syndicate 

commissar 

11  Duce 

Stalin 

Fuehrer 

Kremlin 

Vatican  City 

Comintern 

Ethiopia 

GPU 

Haile  Selassie 

NEP 

Hitler 

Five-Year  Plan 

Third  Reich 

kulak 

Nordic 

collectives 

Kemal  Ataturk 

fascism 

Treaty  of  Lausanne 

THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  International  conflict  of  ideals, 
1919-1939. 

2.  Reasons  for  the  rise  of  dictatorships  after 
World  War  I. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Why  Communists  are  called  Reds. 

2.  Why  dictators  win  popular  support. 
Book  Reviews.  M.  Hindus,  Humanity  Up¬ 
rooted;  S.  H.  Roberts,  The  House  That  Hitler 
Built;  V.  Ives,  Russia;  J.  Sommerfield,  Volun¬ 
teer  in  Spain. 
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Biographies.  Lenin;  Hitler;  Mussolini;  Kemal 
Ataturk. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Revolution  in  Russian  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture  under  Lenin  and  Stalin 
(see  W.  C.  Langsam,  World  Since  1914) . 

2.  The  revolution  in  Turkey,  1920-1940. 

3.  The  Corporative  State  under  Mussolini 
and  Hitler. 

Cartoons.  1.  A  Moscow  paper  (1917)  hails  the 
czar’s  fall. 

2.  Mussolini  settles  the  “Roman  Question” 
(1929) . 

3.  Turkey  discards  her  old  ways  for  mod¬ 
ern  ones. 

Map  Talk.  The  dictatorships  and  the  free 
countries  (1937) . 

Things  to  Write.  1.  A  Moscow  poster,  as  of 
November  1917,  urging  patriots  to  support  the 
revolution. 

2.  A  German  Jew  describes  Hitler’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  “enemies.” 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  main  features  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  government. 

2.  Spanish  Civil  War  (1930’s)  and  its  in¬ 
ternational  effects. 

3.  Principal  differences  between  democ¬ 
racy,  communism,  fascism. 

Speeches.  What  might  have  been  the  speech 
of: 

1.  Mussolini  (1926),  picturing  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  as  again  an  Italian  lake. 

2.  Stalin  (1928) ,  expounding  the  Five- 
Year  Plan. 

READING  LIST 

Advanced.  R.  L.  Buell,  Europe:  A  History  of 
Ten  Years;  V.  M.  Dean  and  Others,  Neu)  Gov¬ 
ernments  in  Europe;  R.  E.  Dell,  Germany  Un¬ 
masked;  M.  Ilin,  New  Russia’s  Primer;  J.  H. 
Landman,  Since  1914;  W.  C.  Langsam,  The 
World  Since  1914;  A.  M.  Peak,  Young  Ger¬ 
many;  E.  Sforza,  European  Dictatorships;  P. 
W.  Slosson,  Europe  Since  1870. 

Biography  and  Historical  Fiction.  J.  H.  Hall, 

Eminent  Asians;  A.  Hitler,  My  Struggle  (this 
autobiography  has  been  much  condensed;  see 
R.  E.  Dell,  Germany  Unmasked)  ;  L.  Keme- 
chey,  II  Duce:  The  Life  and  Work  of  Benito 
Mussolini;  I.  D.  Levine,  The  Man  Lenin; 
I.  D.  Levine,  Stalin;  B.  Mussolini,  My  Au¬ 
tobiography. 
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3.  How  the  World  Faced  the  Depression 


Depression  and  a  Global  War  Make  an 
Abnormal  World.  If  you  are  today  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  high  school  you  have  spent  most  of 
your  life  in  a  world  which  was  far  front 
normal.  For  a  decade  after  the  First  World 
War  a  high-school  graduate  was  sure  to 
find  a  job  unless  he  was  lazy  or  dishonest. 
Then  came  the  great  depression  of  1929; 
and  during  the  thirties  only  the  more  for¬ 
tunate  graduates  were  able  to  get  satisfac- 
tory  positions.  There  tvere  few  families, 
indeed,  which  did  not  suffer  from  loss  of 
savings,  or  loss  of  jobs,  or  at  least  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  income.  Even  privation  and  want 
came  to  many  Americans,  as  well  as  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  There  was  some  slow  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  in  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  the  “New  Deal”  during  the  later  1 930’s, 
but  much  unemployment  continued.  Only 
when  war  threatened  again  in  1940,  and 
war  industries  were  started  in  consequence, 
did  business  fully  revive  and  jobs  become 
really  plentiful.  With  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  military  equipment  and  with 
business  expanding  rapidly,  it  became  un¬ 
usually  easy  for  high-school  graduates  to 
find  well-paid  work  during  the  early  1940’s. 
This  was  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  situ¬ 
ation  had  been  in  1930  or  1935. 

What  caused  these  violent  ups  and  downs 
in  business  conditions,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  find  work  in  1924,  most  difficult  in  1934, 
and  very  easy  again  in  1944?  The  question 
is  important;  because  if  we  could  find  an 
answer  it  might  help  us  to  foresee  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  situation  by  1954.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  look  for  an  answer  is  to 
consider  the  great  depression  that  came,  in 
the  United  States,  about  ten  years  after  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War. 

Why  the  Depression?  This  question  is 
most  difficult  to  answer.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  panics  and  business  crises  in  all 
the  western  countries  at  various  times;  and 


privation,  want,  disease,  and  famine  have 
often  occurred  in  many  countries  of  the  Far 
East.  Yet  the  recent  depression  was  world¬ 
wide.  It  was  felt  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands  as  well  as  in  London  and 
Manchester;  it  influenced  events  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Brazil  as  well  as  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Evidently  there  were  uni¬ 
versal  causes  lying  back  of  this  depression 
which  made  it  unlike  earlier  panics  and 
crises.  Some  of  these  causes  can  be  given, 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  most  of  them  were 
due  to  the  First  World  War: 

(1)  Interference  with  World  Commerce. 
During  recent  generations  the  world  had 
become  one  vast  economic  unit,  each  part 
engaged  in  producing  more  goods  of  certain 
kinds  than  it  needed  and  exchanging  these 
goods  for  those  produced  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  world  was  thus  an  enormous  fair 
or  market-place,  to  which  all  peoples 
brought  the  articles  not  needed  for  home 
use  and  offered  them  in  exchange  for  the 
products  of  other  peoples.  In  normal  times 
—up  to  1914— the  processes  of  international 
exchange  continued  without  much  hin¬ 
drance,  and  the  flow  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another  was  maintained  with  only 
occasional  checks  to  the  movement. 

But  this  peaceful  exchange  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  First  World  War.  The 
excessive  war  demands  for  some  articles 
and  the  reduced  demands  for  others  tended 
to  throw  all  trade  out  of  joint.  Govern¬ 
mental  monopolies  in  shipping  and  in  iron, 
steel,  copper,  rubber,  nitrates,  wheat,  sugar, 
and  many  other  products  did  away  with  the 
normal  movements  regulated  by  the  prices 
of  goods,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  secure  the 
things  that  people  really  desired. 

(2)  Destruction  of  Wealth.  The  material 
losses  in  the  First  World  War  were  enor¬ 
mous,  as  we  have  seen;  these  losses  have 
fallen  on  the  present  generation.  Excessive 
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New  York  City  in  Depression  Years 
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Many  shack  settlements  sprang  up  all  over  the  country  during  the  depression.  This  scene  was 
taken  in  1933.  Under  the  shadows  of  New  York’s  most  sumptuous  apartment  buildings,  in  the  old 
reservoir  in  Central  Park,  a  number  of  people  lived  in  shacks. 


debts  and  extremely  high  taxation  have 
been  the  lot  o£  all  countries,  with  many 
governments  resorting  to  cheap  paper 
money  and  to  other  means  for  scaling  down 
the  high  costs  forced  upon  them  by  the  war. 

(3)  Extreme  Nationalism.  Although  in 
the  first  years  after  1918  there  was  much 
talk  of  internationalism,  it  soon  gave  place 
to  an  intense  nationalism  in  nearly  all 
countries.  Such  nationalism  tries  to  make 
the  home  country  independent  of  all  others. 
To  do  this  in  an  economic  sense  means  that 
each  country  must  try  to  produce  every¬ 
thing  which  it  needs,  especially  those  things 
which  may  be  useful  or  necessary  in  war¬ 
times.  Accordingly,  foreign  competition 
must  be  excluded  in  order  that  the  national 
factories  may  be  maintained.  1  his  is  done 
by  means  of  high  protective  tariffs,  which 
greatly  lessen  the  importation  of  goods 


from  abroad.  Before  1918,  foreign  trade  was 
more  or  less  hindered  by  tariff  restrictions, 
but  these  were  petty  indeed  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  later  attacks  upon  interna¬ 
tional  trade  by  nationalistic  states.  Nearly 
all  countries  adopted  high  tariffs  after  1918 
—including  the  United  States,  and  even 
Great  Britain,  the  old  home  of  free  trade. 

For  example,  wheat  was  almost  every¬ 
where  taxed  as  an  import  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  farmers  to  keep  up  their  crops. 
Sugar  beets  are  grown  in  the  European 
countries,  and  high  tariffs  on  cane  sugar 
were  imposed  to  protect  the  growers.  Movie 
films  were  censored  in  many  nations,  and 
American  films,  produced  so  well  and  so 
cheaply  in  California,  could  not  be  shown 
in  some  countries  unless  interspaced  with 
frequent  national  films.  As  for  automobiles, 
it  became  increasingly  difficult  after  1930 
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Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 

Refrigerator  Assembly  Line 


This  illustrates  the  methods  used  in  the  mass 
production  of  household  electric  refrigerators.  The 
workers  are  making  the  final  inspection. 

to  export  American  cars  to  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  or  England,  since  each  country 
was  determined  to  produce  its  own  na¬ 
tional  type  of  machine.  The  old  lines  of 
commerce  were  thus  broken  down  by  the 
new  nationalism,  and  many  countries  suf¬ 
fered  loss  at  this  unexpected  dislocation  of 
the  normal  methods  of  trade. 

(4)  War  Debts.  During  the  First  World 
War  the  Allied  countries  contracted  enor¬ 
mous  debts  by  borrowing  from  each  other 
and  from  the  United  States.  They  counted 
on  repaying  this  money  by  their  shares  of 
the  thirty-five  billion  dollars  of  reparation 
imposed  on  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  it  proved  impossible  to  collect 
this  money  from  Germany,  the  Allied  states 
found  it  difficult  to  repay  the  money  they 
had  borrowed  and  finally  stopped  making 
payments  altogether.  The  chief  sufferer 
from  this  was  the  United  States,  which  had 


loaned  some  eleven  billion  dollars  to  the 
Allies  and  had  borrowed  nothing  except 
from  its  own  citizens. 

(5)  Postivar  Loans.  Another  cause  of  the 
depression  was  found  in  the  large  loans 
made  after  the  war  by  the  more  prosperous 
states  to  the  countries  less  favorably  situ¬ 
ated.  For  the  next  few  years  manufacturers 
ran  their  factories  at  full  speed  making 
articles  for  the  poorer  peoples  which,  we 
now  see,  the  latter  could  never  pay  for. 
Millions  of  American  dollars  were  thus 
loaned  to  German  firms,  to  German  cities, 
to  Austrian  corporations,  and  to  Italian  en¬ 
terprises.  Money  was  also  loaned  for  financ¬ 
ing  the  war  preparations  of  Poland,  the 
Baltic  States,  and  those  of  southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  addition,  large  loans  were  made 
to  corporations  and  governments  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America.  The  creditors,  see¬ 
ing  their  commodities  and  capital  eaten  up 
and  losing  all  hope  of  repayment,  tried  to 
withdraw  their  investments.  In  doing  so, 
they  helped  bring  on  the  very  crisis  they 
were  trying  to  avoid. 

(6)  Human  Labor  Replaced  by  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Just  as  during  the  American  Civil 
War  such  labor-saving  inventions  as  the 
sewing  machine  took  the  place  of  many 
workers,  so  during  the  First  World  War  the 
mechanization  of  industry  was  carried  on  to 
a  degree  not  dreamed  of  earlier.  In  the 
United  States  today  most  of  the  people  have 
machines  ready  to  work  for  them  which  are 
equivalent  to  the  labor  of  many  human 
workers.  In  factories  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  Asia,  machines  have  more  and  more 
taken  the  place  of  human  labor.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  the  throwing  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  many  workers,  and,  for  the 
time  at  least,  a  great  addition  to  the  army 
of  unemployed.  One  of  the  prime  causes 
of  the  depression  lay  in  this  unemployment 
of  millions  of  people,  who  were  left  without 
the  purchasing  power  represented  by  their 
former  wages. 
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(7)  Speculation.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  depression  in  the  United  States  was 
to  be  found  in  the  period  of  reckless  specu¬ 
lation  which  preceded  it.  The  depression, 
which  began  in  the  fall  of  1929,  was  ushered 
in  by  excessive  speculation  in  stocks,  real 
estate,  and  other  commodities,  which  forced 
all  these  forms  of  capital  up  to  much  higher 
prices  than  the  income  from  them  war¬ 
ranted.  Thus  a  share  of  stock  would  sell  for 
more  than  was  justified  by  the  dividends  it 
paid,  or  a  house  would  sell  for  more  than 
was  justified  by  the  rent  it  would  bring. 
When  purchasers  finally  realized  this,  they 
tried  to  sell  their  stocks  or  houses  at  the 
high  prices  in  order  to  “play  safe”  or  ‘‘pull 
out”;  but  a  flood  of  orders  to  sell  resulted, 
of  course,  in  forcing  prices  down.  And  then 
people  became  fearful  and  would  sell  at  al¬ 
most  any  price.  A  stock-market  panic  of 
unheard-of  proportions  followed,  which  led 
to  a  tremendous  drop  in  the  prices  of  all 
stocks  and  bonds.  This  in  turn  spread  to 
the  world  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
the  depression  was  upon  us  almost  over¬ 
night.  The  dreams  of  future  profits  van¬ 
ished,  and  in  their  place  financial  calamity, 
unemployment,  and  often  charity  at  the 
hands  of  the  public  awaited  many  millions. 

Results  of  the  Depression.  Some  features 
of  the  depression  appeared  before  1929,  as 
is  evident  from  the  list  of  causes  given 
above.  England  had  two  million  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  on  “the  dole”  (relief)  as 
early  as  1921.  Germany  and  Austria  had 
exhausted  their  credit  by  1928;  Germany’s 
budget  could  not  be  made  to  balance  in 
the  spring  of  1929,  and  the  preceding  win¬ 
ter  had  been  a  difficult  one,  with  millions 
of  Germans  out  of  work.  Conditions  were 
becoming  bad  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
It  needed  only  the  signal  of  the  New  York 
stock-market  crisis  of  October,  1929,  to 
bring  about  a  world-wide  disaster. 

For  several  years  after  1929  the  depres¬ 
sion  became  deeper  and  deeper.  The 
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United  States,  until  then  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  country  in  the  world,  suffered  severely 
from  the  hard  times,  as  did  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Italy,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  states,  all  of  which  were  hard  hit 
by  the  fall  in  prices  and  by  the  cutting  off 
of  foreign  trade  which  came  as  a  result  of 
the  depression.  Only  Russia,  busily  engaged 
in  introducing  western  methods  into  her 
undeveloped  regions,  and  France,  self- 
contained  in  her  industries  and  agriculture, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  free  from  the  crisis; 
but  these  countries  soon  suffered  with  the 
rest.  Throughout  the  world  in  1933  about 
thirty  million  wage  earners  were  unem¬ 
ployed.  Some  suffered  from  actual  want  of 
proper  food  and  clothing,  and  nearly  all 
experienced  great  anxiety  because  of  their 
need  for  government  aid.  Of  these,  perhaps 
one  half  were  in  the  United  States,  where 
in  April,  1934,  some  4,700,000  families 
were  receiving  “relief.”  Germany  ac- 
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counted  for  6,000,000  persons,  while  Eng¬ 
land  had  at  least  3,000,000  on  public  relief. 

In  finance  and  banking  the  disaster  was 
felt  most  bitterly  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  period  from  1920  to  the  end  of  1932, 
one  third  of  the  banks  of  the  country 
closed  their  doors;  in  the  next  two  years  the 
number  of  failed  banks  increased  until  it 
included  more  than  one  half  of  the  thirty 
thousand  banks  in  existence  in  1920.  These 
closed  banks  locked  up  the  savings  and  re¬ 
sources  of  millions  of  people  and  caused  the 
loss  of  many  billions  of  dollars.  It  was  very 
hard  to  have  money  in  the  bank,  but  to 
find  the  bank  closed  and  unable  to  pay  it. 
No  other  country  had  such  losses;  indeed, 
no  other  country  was  wealthy  enough  to 
weather  such  stupendous  banking  reverses. 

Agriculture  all  over  the  world  suffered 
from  the  crisis.  From  1920  to  1934  there 
was  an  almost  continuous  fall  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products.  During  this  period 
wheat  fell  to  less  than  forty  cents  a  bushel, 
a  price  lower  than  it  had  reached  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  quantities  of  wheat 
were  actually  burned  in  Canada  because 
there  was  no  profit  in  selling.  Corn  sold 
for  five  cents  or  less  a  bushel,  or  about  $1.40 
a  ton.  This  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  coal,  so  that  huge  quantities  of  corn 
were  used  for  fuel.  Between  1920  and 
1930,  the  price  of  raw  Cuban  sugar  in  New 
York  dropped  from  twenty-two  cents  to  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  cent  a  pound;  sugar  cane 
was  allowed  to  rot  in  the  Cuban  fields, 
while  only  one  tenth  of  the  sugar  mills 
were  in  operation.  Cotton,  selling  at  thirty- 
three  cents  a  pound  in  1920,  declined  to  less 
than  six  cents,  a  figure  which  did  not  cover 
the  cost  of  picking  the  crop,  so  that  a  large 
portion  was  ploughed  under  in  our  south¬ 
ern  states.  Coffee  coidd  not  be  marketed  at 
the  reduced  prices,  and  millions  of  tons 
were  thrown  into  the  ocean  in  Brazilian 
ports. 

Of  course  the  prices  of  manufactured 


goods  were  falling  at  the  same  time  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  farm  products.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  give  a 
larger  proportion  of  his  crops  than  ever 
before  in  order  to  buy  the  essential  things 
he  needed  for  his  family  and  his  farm. 
Hence  his  purchase  of  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles  grew  less,  and  this  meant  less  work 
for  the  factories.  With  falling  farm  prices 
farmers  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
in  thousands  of  cases  coidd  not  even  pay 
taxes  to  the  government. 

Manufacturing,  transportation,  and  com¬ 
merce  passed  through  much  the  same  de¬ 
cline  as  did  farming.  The  figures  of  un¬ 
employment  have  already  been  given.  They 
indicate  how  many  were  out  of  work  in 
these  three  fields.  In  industry  American 
production  declined  in  1932  to  about  one 
third  of  its  peak  in  1929,  while  nearly  one 
half  the  railroad  equipment  lay  idle.  Sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  existed  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  total  world’s  trade  declining  more 
than  sixty  per  cent.  Everyone  who  remem¬ 
bers  the  1930’s  will  recall  these  “hard 
times.’’ 

Efforts  to  Restore  Prosperity.  The  depth 
of  the  world  depression  was  reached  dur¬ 
ing  1932  and  1933,  when  the  total  number 
of  unemployed  in  Europe  and  America 
reached  millions  and  suffering  abounded. 
Such  conditions  forced  the  governments 
of  all  countries  to  assume  far  more  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  economic  welfare  of  their 
citizens  than  ever  before.  Otherwise  civi¬ 
lization  itself  seemed  faced  with  ruin.  Not 
only  was  there  necessity  of  relieving  im¬ 
mediate  want  and  suffering,  but  it  was 
coming  to  be  felt  that  thorough  changes  in 
society,  a  “new  deal,”  was  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  such  calamities  in  the 
future  and  to  give  to  the  less-privileged 
classes  greater  opportunities  for  happiness 
and  satisfaction. 

This  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  was  nothing  new.  It  had  been  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  past  by  great  outpourings  of 
private  charity  in  our  own  country,  and 
in  such  countries  as  England  and  Germany 
by  government-directed  plans  for  workers’ 
insurance  against  injuries,  old  age,  sick¬ 
ness,  and  unemployment.  But  the  extent  of 
the  great  depression  forced  all  governments 
to  make  far  more  extensive  and  systematic 
efforts  than  in  earlier  days.  Some  of  the 
methods  employed  to  relieve  fear  and  dis¬ 
tress  and  to  put  men  and  women  back  to 
work  are  here  mentioned,  though  they  are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  us  all. 

Relief.  In  the  United  States  large  sums 
were  appropriated  by  city,  state,  and  fed¬ 
eral  governments  for  weekly  or  monthly 
payments  to  people  out  of  work.  These 
payments,  called  “relief,”  were  small  in 
amount,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  starvation 
or  intense  suffering.  In  England,  where  a 
similar  plan  was  in  operation,  the  payments 
were  known  as  the  “dole.”  In  this  country 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief 
steadily  increased  in  the  early  thirties.  It 
then  declined,  thus  marking  a  growing  re¬ 
employment  of  workers  in  private  indus¬ 
try.  The  number  always  varied,  however, 
as  business  improved  or  declined.  The  de¬ 
fense  program  in  the  United  States,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1940  as  noted  above,  resulted  in 
returning  millions  of  men  to  work. 

Public  Works.  Another  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  depression  was 
to  undertake  a  program  of  public  works, 
financed  and  generally  controlled  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  government.  Such  projects 
included  the  building  of  roads,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  inland  waterways,  the  construction 
of  schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings, 
the  completion  of  irrigation,  conservation, 
and  reforestation  plans,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  power  sites.  Most  people 
agree  that  such  government  projects  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  good  times,  but  post¬ 
poned  until  periods  of  depression,  when 
special  efforts  are  needed  to  bring  condi¬ 


tions  back  to  normal.  They  would  then 
give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  work¬ 
ers  and  create  a  larger  demand  for  goods, 
thus  helping  both  the  workers  and  the  em¬ 
ployers. 

After  1929,  governments  throughout  the 
world  turned  to  public  works  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  crisis.  In  Italy  the  swamps 
to  the  southeast  of  Rome,  the  breeding- 
place  of  malaria  for  thousands  of  years, 
were  fdled  up  and  made  into  habitable 
farms.  In  England  slums  were  cleared  and 
bright,  cheerful  houses  constructed  for  the 
workers.  Elaborate  skyscraper  apartments 
were  erected  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  various 
Russian  cities.  Highways  were  built  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England;  canals  in  Germany  and 
Russia;  forestry  programs  were  carried  out 
in  Germany;  and  even  archaeological  ex¬ 
cavations  were  conducted  in  Italy.  The 
South  American  states  also  carried  out  sim¬ 
ilar  projects.  In  the  United  States  billions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  public  works 
since  1929.  Great  projects  like  the  Boulder 
Dam  in  Colorado,  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  irrigation  works  in  Washington,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  plan  were  put  well 
on  the  road  to  completion  and  thousands 
of  men  were  kept  employed.  Enormous 
sums  were  also  given  or  loaned  by  the 
federal  government  for  roads,  for  munic¬ 
ipal  improvements  and  housing  projects, 
and  for  modernizing  and  electrifying  rail¬ 
roads.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  enter¬ 
prises  kept  many  people  from  going  on 
relief,  maintained  a  demand  for  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  gave  workers  the  satisfaction  of  an 
independent  livelihood. 

Employment  and  Training  of  Young 
Men.  The  generation  of  young  people  that 
left  school  in  1929  and  the  following  years 
entered  a  world  that  had  little  to  offer  them 
in  the  way  of  earning  a  living.  Many  were 
faced  with  idleness  and  discouragement  and 
so  were  likely  to  form  bad  habits,  lose  all 
ambition,  and  become  a  permanent  bur- 
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den  on  society.  To  meet  this  problem,  gov¬ 
ernments  both  in  Europe  and  America  un¬ 
dertook  in  various  ways  to  organize  and 
train  young  men  and  give  them  employ¬ 
ment  in  activities  which  woidd  not  com¬ 
pete  with  ordinary  business  occupations.  In 
the  United  States  a  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC)  was  established  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  made  up  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  young  men.  The  government  fur¬ 
nished  them  homes,  food,  and  clothing,  and 
entertained  them  during  their  leisure 
hours.  Their  work  was  largely  in  the  na¬ 
tional  and  state  parks  and  forests,  where 
they  were  engaged  in  erecting  forest  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  laying  out  roads  and  trails, 
planting  thousands  of  acres  with  small  trees 
and  lessening  the  fire  hazards  which  are  so 
common  in  our  forests.  This  American 
system  was  a  voluntary  one,  and,  while  the 
camps  were  directed  by  army  men,  there 
was  not  much  army  discipline. 

In  the  dictator  states  of  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  body  of  unemployed 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  vast 
armies  of  youth,  who  were  trained  in  mili¬ 
tary  science  and  really  constituted  part  of 
the  country’s  military  program.  Begun  in 
Bulgaria  as  early  as  1920,  the  compulsory 
labor  draft  spread  to  other  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  the 
case  of  Russia  we  have  already  seen  how 
complete  was  the  autocratic  control  over 
the  workers.  In  Germany,  Hitler’s  policy 
of  rearming  the  country  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  organized  military  groups, 
who  because  of  their  uniforms  were  known 
as  the  “Brown  Shirts”;  other  groups  were 
ostensibly  concerned  with  police  duties; 
and  still  others  were  labor  units,  retain¬ 
ing  all  the  military  discipline  which  meant 
so  much  to  the  Germans,  and  assigned  to 
public  works  of  a  military  character.  In 
1934  over  50,000  of  these  Labor  Service 
youths,  clad  in  earth-brown  uniforms,  took 
part  in  a  Nazi  celebration  and  performed 


the  most  intricate  military  maneuvers  with 
their  glistening  spades  over  their  shoulders. 
In  1935  the  Labor  Service  became  compul¬ 
sory  for  all  “Aryan”  Germans.  It  took  a 
year  out  of  the  life  of  each  young  man 
when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  labor  unemployment.  It  furnished 
an  entrance  into  the  trades  or  professions, 
since  the  “Labor  Pass”  was  a  certificate  of 
good  character  and  of  party  loyalty.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  kind  of  training  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  German  army. 

Labor  armies  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  Germany  were  established  in  Italy,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  elsewhere.  Partly  they  solved  the 
question  of  unemployment,  but  partly  also 
they  furnished,  as  in  Germany,  a  force 
ready  for  intensive  military  activity.  In 
Italy,  indeed,  the  period  of  compulsory 
military  service  was  reduced  by  half  be¬ 
cause  of  the  military  training  in  the  various 
Fascist  organizations  given  to  boys  from 
six  years  of  age  on. 

Assistance  to  Agriculture.  Improvement 
of  the  condition  of  farmers  became  an  im¬ 
portant  object  of  statesmen  during  the  de¬ 
pression.  As  we  have  seen,  farm  crops  all 
over  the  world  fell  in  price  to  much  lower 
levels  than  other  commodities,  and  the 
need  of  helping  the  farmer  was  soon  recog¬ 
nized.  Various  devices  were  used  to  reduce 
production  and  so  raise  prices.  Crops  were 
destroyed  or  were  burned  for  fuel,  or  were 
bought  by  governments  and  given  to  the 
needy,  or,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  were  manu¬ 
factured  for  relief  purposes.  Efforts  were 
made  to  reduce  production  by  restricting 
the  area  devoted  to  certain  crops  and  to 
persuade  the  farmers  to  diversify  their 
products  instead  of  devoting  all  their  land 
entirely  to  cotton  or  wheat.  Loans  were 
made  by  government  agencies  to  farmers 
to  relieve  their  morts;aoe  indebtedness  and 
to  bring  them  back  to  independence.  In 
the  United  States  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  (FCA)  was  established  for 
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Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  River,  Washington 


The  great  dam  is  550  feet  high,  4,300  feet  long,  and  contains  11,250  cubic  yards  of 
concrete.  The  lake  formed  by  the  dam  will  irrigate  1.250,000  acres  of  hitherto  untillable 
land.  Its  power  plant  is  the  largest  single  source  of  electric  energy  in  the  world. 


this  purpose,  and  similar  organizations 
were  created  elsewhere.  In  1934,  farm 
prices  began  to  rise,  and  many  countries, 
such  as  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  imposed  high  tariffs  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  foreign  competition. 

Assistance  to  Industry.  In  many  nations 
aid  was  given  to  industry  and  efforts  made 
to  guide  and  control  business  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  prosperity.  Government  loans 
were  made  to  corporations  to  enable  them 
to  produce  goods  more  cheaply  and  thus 
speed  up  production,  which  had  reached 
a  very  low  ebb.  In  many  countries,  facto¬ 
ries  were  put  on  shorter  hours  in  order  to 
provide  work  for  a  greater  number  of  em¬ 
ployees.  Devices  for  the  control  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  for  keeping  up  prices  were  com¬ 
mon  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Brit¬ 


ain  and,  under  the  National  Recovery  Act 
(NRA) ,  in  the  United  States,  though  in 
this  last  instance  the  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional.  As  in  the  case  of  farm 
products,  most  nations  placed  high  tariffs 
on  foreign  goods  in  order  to  stimulate 
home  manufactures.  In  consequence,  in¬ 
ternational  trade  became  more  difficult 
than  ever  before.  Recognizing  the  bad  ef- 
fects  of  such  a  policy,  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  form  treaties  with  other 
countries  for  a  freer  exchange  of  goods 
where  such  trade  seemed  an  advantage  to 
both  parties. 

Improvement  in  the  Conditions  of  the 
Workingman.  Most  of  the  measures  so  far 
discussed  were  adopted  in  order  to  restore 
prosperity  and  to  aid  men  to  earn  a  living. 
But  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
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emphasized  another  need  in  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  need  of  securing  a  fairer  distribu¬ 
tion  among  all  classes  of  the  wealth  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  country.  People  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  laboring  classes  have  not 
always  received  their  just  proportion  of  the 
goods  produced  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
workman  and  the  employer.  To  secure 
equal  justice  to  all  classes  in  our  economic 
system  has  been  the  object  of  much  recent 
legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  laws  were  passed  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  workers  in  dealing  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  wages  and  working  conditions.  The 
employer  was  forced  to  recognize  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  bargaining  with  his  work¬ 
men  and  to  make  contracts  with  labor 
unions  representing  a  majority  of  his  work¬ 
ers.  The  Social  Security  Act  provided  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  insurance  to  protect  against  the  ills 
of  old  age  and  unemployment.  The  Wages 
and  Hours  Law,  passed  by  Congress  in 
1938,  was  based  on  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  a  “floor  for  wages  and  a  ceiling 
for  hours”;  that  is,  a  minimum  of  pay  per 
hour  below  which  wages  must  not  fall,  and 
a  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  be¬ 
yond  which  an  employee  could  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  work.  Many  of  our  states  have 
adopted  child-labor  laws  prohibiting  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  in  industry,  though 
the  effort  to  place  this  provision  in  the 
federal  Constitution  has  so  far  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Housing  projects,  to  provide  better 
living  quarters  for  workmen  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  have  been  discussed  and  some  of 
these  measures  have  already  been  adopted. 
These  and  many  other  projects  occupied 
the  attention  of  governments,  showing  the 
growth  of  a  “social  consciousness”  that 
promises  a  better  future  for  all  classes. 

Taxation.  All  these  activities  of  govern¬ 
ments  since  the  coming  of  the  depression 
required  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money.  Much  of  the  necessary  funds  were 
provided  by  government  borrowing,  but  in 


the  long  run  all  this  expenditure  must  be 
met  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people  of  the 
country.  Though  no  one  who  buys  goods 
of  any  sort  can  escape  these  taxes,  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  government  has 
been,  so  far  as  possible,  to  place  the  burden 
on  the  well-to-do  and  to  spare  the  less  privi¬ 
leged  classes.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an¬ 
other  way  of  trying  to  secure  a  fairer  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  An 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  special  taxes 
levied  on  luxuries  which  only  the  more 
prosperous  can  afford;  but  the  best  exam¬ 
ple,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the  federal  income 
tax,  which  supplies  such  a  large  proportion 
of  government  revenue.  All  persons  earn¬ 
ing  less  than  a  minimum  figure  are  exempt 
from  this  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  persons 
of  large  incomes  are  taxed  increasingly 
higher  percentages,  until,  with  the  very 
rich,  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  in¬ 
come  must  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

A  Planned  Economy.  Historians  realize 
that  “conscious  endeavor”  has  played  a 
large  part  in  human  society.  They  believe 
that  our  communities  have  not  simply 
grown  up  without  planning,  but  that  in¬ 
telligent  men  have  had  a  large  part  in  di¬ 
recting  their  affairs.  If  this  has  been  true 
in  the  field  of  religion  and  politics,  care¬ 
ful  planning  ought  also  to  be  applied  in 
the  realm  of  economics.  Yet  we  have  in  the 
past  lauded  “individualism”  in  business 
and  adopted  a  “let-alone”  ( laissez-faire ) 
policy,  saying  that  the  devil  may  take  the 
hindmost  fellow  in  the  struggle  for  eco¬ 
nomic  existence.  But  the  First  World  War 
taught  new  lessons  in  the  benefits  of  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  depression  forced  upon 
us  a  realization  that  social  planning  in  the 
business  world  is  as  necessary  as  in  any 
other  field  of  human  activity. 

There  were  many  examples  of  a  planned 
economy  in  the  world  of  1930-1940.  They 
may  be  classed  in  two  groups.  On  the  one 
hand  were  the  despotically-ruled  states,  like 
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Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  where  the 
government  took  full  control  of  all  activi¬ 
ties,  both  economic  and  cultural.  Every 
interest  of  the  citizen  was  directed  by  the 
state  and  his  every  action  made  to  conform 
to  a  fixed  pattern.  This  was  a  planned  so¬ 
ciety  in  its  extreme  form. 

The  other  example  of  planning  was  seen 
in  the  democratic  states— the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  In  these 
countries,  the  government  planned  and  di¬ 
rected  economic  organization,  checked 
abuses  and  compelled,  by  force  if  necessary, 
obedience  to  the  law.  But  the  laws  them¬ 
selves  were  passed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  after  free  discussion;  differing 
views  were  freely  expressed;  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  majority  finally  determined  the 


policy  of  government.  Freedom  of  speech 
was  maintained,  a  wide  field  of  independ¬ 
ence  was  permitted  to  the  individual  in 
business,  and  only  those  activities  restricted 
which  seemed  to  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  injurious  to  society. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  methods  of 
the  dictator  can  often  secure  quicker  re¬ 
sults  and  greater  conformity  in  a  nation. 
The  machinery  of  democracy  is  sometimes 
slower  and  less  effective,  but  that  is  the 
price  which  democratic  peoples  .are  glad  to 
pay,  when  necessary,  for  the  freedom  and 
the  happiness  of  the  individual.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  dictator- 
ships  may  in  some  cases  be  badly  managed; 
while  democracies,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
often  develop  highly  efficient  governmental 
systems. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Give  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  the 
depression. 

2.  Trace  the  course  of  the  depression. 

3.  What  duties  faced  governments  during 
the  panic? 

4.  What  different  forms  of  charity  or  in¬ 
surance  existed  before  the  panic? 

5.  How  far  did  public-works  programs  meet 
the  needs  of  the  depression? 

6.  Describe  the  labor  service  system  in  var¬ 
ious  countries. 

7.  How  far  did  agricultural  recovery  laws 
achieve  results? 

8.  How  far  did  industrial  and  financial 
measures  bring  recovery? 

9.  Compare  the  methods  used  to  bring  re¬ 
covery  in  dictator  countries  with  those  in  dem¬ 
ocratic  countries. 

10.  Outline  the  benefits  of  living  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy. 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 

speculation  relief 

panic  and  depression  public  works  program 

New  Deal  social  security 

dole  minimum  wage 

planned  economy 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Causes  of  the  world-wide  de¬ 
pression  of  the  1930’s. 

2.  What  our  nation  learned  from  that  de¬ 
pression.  The  steps  taken  to  restore  prosper¬ 
ity. 

3.  Comparison  of  economic  planning,  by 
government,  with  political  planning.  How  far, 
in  a  democracy,  could  such  economic  plan¬ 
ning  safely  go? 

Puzzlers.  1.  A  floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling- 
over  hours. 

2.  To  purchase  a  government  bond  is  to 
lend  the  government  your  money. 

3.  The  slower  methods  of  the  democracies 
are  preferable  to  the  dictatorship  methods  for 
getting  results  quickly. 

Book  Reviews.  P.  Bentley,  A  Modern  Tragedy; 
R.  Davies,  A  Time  to  Laugh ;  K.  Glover, 
America  Begins  Again;  L.  Huberman,  We,  the 
People;  D.  G.  Yeager,  Bob  Flame,  Rocky 
Mountain  Ranger;  J.  Lawrence,  If  I  Have 
Four  Apples  and  Sound  of  Running  Feet. 
Floor  Talks.  1.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
(Compare  it  with  similar  youth  organizations 
in  the  dictatorships  in  the  1930’s.) 

2.  The  Panic  of  October,  1929,  as  reported 
in  newspapers. 
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3.  The  Government  measures  of  the  1930’s 
for  meeting  the  unemployment  problem,  and 
the  lessons  learned  therefrom. 

4.  Comparison  of  social  security  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  U.  S.,  Britain,  and  Russia. 
Library  Reports.  1.  An  appraisal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act,  1933. 

2.  Federal  aid  to  agriculture  in  the  1930’s, 
and  features  of  the  program  continued  after 
the  depression. 

3.  Provisions  and  operation  of  the  social 
security  legislation  since  1935. 

4.  The  story  of  bank  failures  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1930’s,  compared  with  the 
banking  situation  in  Canada  and  Britain  at 
the  same  time. 


Cartoons.  1.  The  depression  of  the  1930’s,  a 
global  calamity. 

2.  World  of  the  1920’s  burdened  by  war 
debts,  high  taxes,  inflated  currency,  trade  re¬ 
strictions,  and  hatreds. 

3.  Uncle  Sam  making  loans  to  Germany 
who  then  pays  reparations. 

READING  LIST 

Advanced.  H.  F.  Arendtz,  Way  Out  of  the 
Depression ;  R.  W.  Babson,  Fighting  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Depression;  C.  A.  Beard,  America  Faces 
the  Future;  C.  Becker,  Modern  History;  P.  Ein- 
zig,  The  World  Economic  Crisis ;  D.  Jack, 
The  Crisis  of  1931. 


4.  How  the  Second  World  War  Threatened  the  Security 

of  the  Entire  World 


The  Origins  of  the  Second  World  War. 

It  had  been  hoped,  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  that  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
progress  was  at  hand.  Looking  back  now, 
however,  we  can  see  that  the  outcome  of  this 
war  left  serious  problems  unsolved  and  also 
created  new  ones.  The  old  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  instead  of  declining,  had  been 
further  aroused  in  each  country  by  pa¬ 
triotic  appeals  to  win  the  war.  The  Japa¬ 
nese,  having  been  on  the  winning  side,  be¬ 
gan  to  dream  of  further  victories  and  con¬ 
quests  in  the  Far  East.  And  the  Germans, 
having  been  defeated,  became  bitter  and 
desired  to  restore  their  former  power. 

The  situation  was  also  aggravated  by  a 
growing  conflict  between  older,  democratic 
ideals  held  in  Western  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  doctrines  preached  in  dictator- 
ruled  lands.  The  war  had  made  possible  a 
Communist  dictatorship  in  Russia,  which 
not  only  suppressed  freedom  there  but  also 
sought  to  stir  up  revolutions  in  all  other 
countries.  And  the  war  had  also  set  into 
motion  events  which  led  to  Fascist  dicta¬ 
torships  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Fascists 
and  Communists  hated  and  feared  each 


other,  and  both  types  opposed  true  de¬ 
mocracy.  Hence  the  democratic  nations  dis¬ 
trusted  all  dictatorships.  These  conflicts  in 
ideals  and  forms  of  government  became 
confused  with  the  rival  ambitions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  (Germany,  for  example, 
would  claim  that  it  needed  enlarged  ter¬ 
ritory  so  as  to  protect  Europe  from  Russian 
Communism;  but  it  also  desired  this  in  or¬ 
der  to  enlarge  German  possessions  and 
power.)  In  all  these  ways,  the  First  World 
War — which  many  had  hoped  would  “end 
all  wars” — actually  increased  the  danger 
of  new  and  more  terrible  conflicts  to  come. 

The  events  which  finally  led  directly  to 
the  Second  World  War  in  1939  were  chiefly 
steps  taken  by  Germany  and  by  Japan.  We 
must  therefore  consider,  in  turn,  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  each  of  these  countries. 

Germany  Seizes  the  Rhineland,  Austria, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  A  few  years  after  the 
First  World  War,  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  began  to  feel  that  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  (1919)  was  too  severe  on  Germany. 
They  therefore  excused  that  country  from 
further  reparation  payments,  and  secured 
its  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations 


THE  SECOND 

(1926).  Allied  troops  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  country  began  to  recover  some 
prospeiity.  But  then  the  world  depression 
struck  Germany  in  1929.  Within  a  few 
years  Hitler  s  Nazis  seized  the  government 
(1933) ,  by  promising  to  restore  prosperity 
and  also  the  power  of  the  German  nation. 
They  would  regain  lost  lands  and  prestige. 
In  order  to  do  this,  Germany  began  to  re¬ 
arm;  and  the  revival  of  war  industries  did 
end  unemployment.  The  Nazi  government 
then  proceeded  to  seize  territories  taken 
from  Germany  in  1918 — the  Saar  coal¬ 
mining  area  and  the  Rhineland.  Britain 
and  France,  wishing  to  avoid  another  war, 
did  nothing  to  stop  this.  After  all,  had  not 
these  areas  always  been  German? 

Unfortunately,  the  ease  with  which  Hit¬ 
ler  had  recovered  the  Rhineland  only  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  desire  other  nearby  ter¬ 
ritories.  Some  of  these,  like  the  “Polish 
Corridor,”  had  also  been  part  of  Germany 
before  1918;  others  were  outside  areas  like 
Austria  and  parts  of  Czechoslovakia,  which 
were  inhabited  by  German-speaking  peo¬ 
ples.  Not  content  with  having  regained  lost 
lands,  Hitler  now  dreamed  of  creating  a 
country  larger  and  more  powerful  than 
Germany  had  ever  been  before.  A  few  of 
the  German-speaking  people  in  Austria  and 
in  Czechoslovakia  were  sympathetic  with 
Hitler’s  plans,  and  they  were  organized 
into  Nazi  parties  which  demanded  an¬ 
nexation  to  Germany.  Aided  by  these 
groups,  Hitler’s  armies  finally  moved  into 
Austria  in  1938,  and  a  year  later  took  over 
control  of  all  Czechoslovakia.  Since  most 
of  the  latter  country  was  not  German  at 
all,  this  seizure  made  it  plain  that  Hitler 
had  determined  to  control  all  central  Eu¬ 
rope. 

In  so  doing,  the  German  dictator  risked 
another  European  war.  He  had  secured 
some  support  from  Italy  by  promising  to 
aid  Mussolini’s  ambitions  for  a  great  Italian 
Empire  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  By  ar- 
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Press  Association 


Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  and  the 
German  Foreign  Minister,  J.  von  Ribben- 
trop,  in  Munich,  September,  1938 

ranging  this  “Berlin-Rome  Axis,”  Hitler 
could  be  sure  that  Italy  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  seizure  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries.  But  Communist  Russia  feared  the 
growing  power  of  Germany,  and  tvas  will¬ 
ing  to  aid  Czechoslovakia  if  the  Western 
nations  would  join  her  in  this  move.  What 
would  France  and  Britain  do?  In  the  Ions: 
run,  they  too  were  menaced  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  aggressiveness  of  Germany.  As  it 
turned  out,  France  and  Britain  made  one 
more  effort  for  peace.  Their  peoples  de¬ 
sired  no  new  territories,  and  were  still 
anxious  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  another 
war.  The  British  prime  minister  Neville 
Chamberlain  visited  Hitler  and  was  told 
that  Germany  now  had  all  it  desired. 
Chamberlain  therefore  returned  to  Britain, 
announcing  that  he  could  promise  “peace 
in  our  time”;  and  the  British  and  French 
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British  Combine 


Snipers  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War 

Snipers  of  the  Loyalist  troops  attack  a  Rebel  outpost  7,000  feet  above  sea  level  in  the 
Guadarrama  Mountains.  The  Rebel  stronghold  is  less  than  300  yards  away. 


governments  took  no  action  against  Hitler. 

If  Hitler  had  stopped  there,  he  could 
have  ruled  over  Central  Europe  without 
opposition.  But,  like  Napoleon  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  before,  he  began  to  think  of  control¬ 
ling  all  Europe.  One  way  to  do  this  was  to 
see  that  Fascist  governments,  like  his  own 
Nazi  State,  were  set  up  in  other  countries 
which  he  could  dominate.  By  this  time 
(1939)  the  rebels  (“Nationalists”)  had 
won  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  with  German 
help,  and  had  set  up  a  Fascist  government 
there  which  was  really  allied  with  Ger¬ 
many.  And  in  the  alliance  with  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many  was  the  controlling  partner.  Another 
part  of  Hitler’s  program  was  to  conquer 
the  one  remaining  country  on  his  eastern 
border,  namely  Poland.  He  believed  by 
this  time  that  neither  France  nor  Britain 
would  dare  to  interfere.  And  he  avoided 
the  danger  of  Russian  opposition  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  treaty  with  that  country,  which 
provided  that  he  could  seize  the  western 
part  of  Poland  while  Russia  took  the  east¬ 
ern. 

German  Invasion  of  Poland  Begins  the 
Second  World  War,  1939.  With  all  his  plans 
made,  Hitler  ordered  the  invasion  of  Po¬ 


land.  On  September  1,  1939,  people  all 
over  the  United  States  were  setting  off  on  a 
pleasant,  Labor  Day  week-end  holiday.  But 
on  that  same  day  German  armies  suddenly 
crossed  the  Polish  frontier,  and  a  Second 
World  War  began — just  twenty- five  years 
after  the  ending  of  the  First.  Two  days 
later  France  and  Britain,  realizing  that 
their  long  policy  of  appeasement  had  failed, 
declared  war  on  Germany.  They  hoped  to 
aid  Poland,  but  in  less  than  three  weeks 
that  country  fell  before  any  aid  could  ar¬ 
rive.  The  Poles  fought  bravely  to  defend 
their  country,  but  they  could  not  stand 
against  the  new  type  of  war  which  the  Nazi 
divisions  unleashed  against  them.  The  First 
World  War  had  been  a  slow-moving  con¬ 
flict,  with  troops  fighting  back  and  forth 
from  the  same  trenches  for  many  months 
at  a  time.  Now  the  Germans  moved  quickly, 
using  motorized  divisions  and  tanks,  while 
their  superior  air  forces  demoralized  cities 
and  broke  up  transportation  behind  the 
lines.  This  was  the  Blitzkrieg  (lightning 
war)  and  the  world  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it  before. 

War  in  Finland,  1939-1940.  While  the 

Nazi  troops  overran  western  Poland,  the 
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Revolving  Turrets  of  the  Maginot  Line 


Russians  invaded  the  country  from  the  east. 
This  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
poorly  equipped  Polish  armies.  Once  again, 
Poland  was  partitioned.  Germany  seized 
the  western  part  with  its  coal  mines  and 
also  cities  like  Warsaw;  and  the  Russians 
annexed  the  eastern  part  with  its  oil  re¬ 
sources.  These  two  great  powers,  neither  of 
which  really  trusted  the  other,  immediately 
planned  to  seize  other  nearby  countries. 

The  Russians  moved  first  by  occupying 
three  small  countries  along  the  Baltic  Sea 
■ — Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  None  of 
these  could  resist,  and  the  excuse  was  that 
they  had  been  part  of  Russia  before  the 
First  World  War.  So,  too,  had  Finland, 
which  was  the  largest  of  the  nations  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic.  But  when  the 
Russians  moved  to  take  over  Finland,  the 
Finns  fought  back.  Although  their  whole 
population  was  only  about  4,000,000,  while 
that  of  Russia  was  over  160,000,000,  the 
Finns  held  the  Communist  armies  back 
through  three  months  of  winter  warfare. 
This  was  fought  in  a  snow-covered  wilder¬ 
ness  where  temperatures  dipped  at  times  to 
30  degrees  or  more  below  zero.  Finally 
overcome  by  vast  numbers  of  enemy  troops, 
the  Finns  gave  up  some  territory  but  re¬ 
tained  their  independence.  The  f  inns  were 
a  liberty-loving  people;  but  their  hatred 
of  Russia  became  so  great  that  they  later 


took  sides  even  with  the  Nazi  Germans 
against  the  Russians. 

The  “Phony  War”  in  Western  Europe, 
1939-1940.  During  the  conflicts  in  Poland 
and  Finland  all  the  world  thought  that 
Germany  would  also  attack  France  at  once. 
Everyone  expected  to  hear  of  great  battles 
and  bombing  raids.  Instead,  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  for  months.  French  troops  in  the 
fortified  Maginot  Line  faced  German  regi¬ 
ments  along  the  Siegfried  Line.  This  was 
hard  on  French  nerves,  since  they  did  not 
know  when  or  where  a  Blitzkrieg  might 
strike. 

While  the  French  waited  grimly  on  land, 
the  British  started  actions  against  Ger¬ 
many  by  sea.  The  British  navy  blockaded 
the  German  coast,  hoping  to  destroy  that 
country’s  trade  and  so  to  weaken  its  mili¬ 
tary  resources.  In  return,  the  Germans  em¬ 
ployed  sea  mines  and  submarines — as  they 
had  in  the  First  World  War — to  sink 
British  shipping.  A  number  of  surface  bat¬ 
tles  between  warships  occurred;  in  one  the 
German  cruiser  Graf  Spec  was  sunk  out¬ 
side  the  neutral  harbor  of  Montevideo  in 
Uruguay.  So,  once  again,  war  activities 
reached  to  the  shores  of  the  Americas.  Ac¬ 
tions  at  sea,  however,  had  no  great  results 
in  1939  and  1940. 

Germany  Invades  Denmark,  Norway, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  1940.  After  the  con- 
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quest  of  Poland  in  September,  1939,  the 
German  armies  remained  inactive  until  the 
following  spring.  Then  in  April,  1940,  they 
moved  suddenly  northwards  into  Denmark, 
and  also  crossed  the  straits  into  Norway. 
Denmark  was  too  small  to  resist  openly,  and 
Norway  was  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
German  troops  simply  landed  at  Oslo,  the 
capital,  and  even  entertained  the  bewil¬ 
dered  populace  with  military  bands.  Fur¬ 
ther  up  the  long  Norwegian  coast,  however, 
some  Norwegian  troops  fought  back.  And 
in  both  that  country  and  Denmark  some 
patriotic  citizens  “went  underground’’; 
that  is,  went  into  hiding  so  as  to  organize 
secret  resistance  to  the  German  troops. 
These  “underground”  forces  took  great 
risks;  for  they  wore  no  uniforms  and  could 
— under  the  so-called  “rules  of  war” — be 
shot  as  spies  if  captured.  They  were  prom¬ 
ised  aid  by  Britain  and  France,  and  mean¬ 
time  the  British  navy  blockaded  the  Ger¬ 
man-held  Norwegian  ports. 

But  by  June,  the  Norwegian  government 
surrendered,  the  king  fled  to  England,  and 
the  Germans  controlled  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  were  aided  in  this  by  their  own 
secret  agents  in  the  country,  some  of  whom 
were  German  soldiers  who  had  entered 
Norway  disguised  as  business  men  or  tour¬ 
ists.  Such  men,  together  with  a  few  local 
traitors,  served  as  “fifth  columnists”  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  German  control.  This 
conquest  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had 
both  military  and  economic  value  for  the 
Germans;  for  they  secured  naval  bases  to 
be  used  against  Britain,  food  supplies,  and 
better  access  to  Swedish  iron  ore  through 
N  or  way . 

Fall  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  France, 
May,  1940.  Soon  after  Hitler’s  troops  had 
occupied  most  of  Norway,  other  German 
armies  invaded  Holland  and  Belgium  to 
the  west.  It  was  now  plain  that  the  major 
war  was  under  way.  The  Dutch  and  Bel¬ 
gians  had  well-trained  armies,  and  British 


and  French  troops  moved  in  to  support 
them.  But  again,  as  in  Poland,  resistance 
was  paralyzed  by  the  new  German  tactics. 
Cities  and  forts  were  bombed  from  the 
air,  German  paratroops  landed  behind 
their  opponents’  lines,  and  German  tanks 
and  motorized  divisions  moved  with  amaz¬ 
ing  speed.  Both  small  countries  were  soon 
overrun.  The  French  and  British  troops, 
left  unsupported,  retreated  to  the  Belgian 
beaches  at  Dunkirk,  where  some  350,000 
of  them  were  transported  by  ships  and  boats 
of  all  sizes  to  England. 

The  German  forces  now  turned  on 
France.  The  French  had  hoped  to  hold 
along  their  fortified  Maginot  line,  but 
Hitler’s  troops  cut  through  it  at  a  number 
of  weak  points.  Once  behind  it,  they  fanned 
out  in  general  invasions.  About  1,500,000 
troops  drove  on  Paris,  and  the  city  was 
surrendered  after  only  a  short  struggle. 
French  tanks  and  planes  were  no  match  for 
the  German;  and  French  infantry  could 
not  stand  without  tank  and  air  support.  It 
was  almost  the  same  story  as  in  Poland,  only 
on  a  larger  scale.  Within  about  a  month 
the  French  army — one  of  the  largest  in 
Europe — -was  forced  to  surrender.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  occupied  northern  France,  and  south¬ 
ern  or  “Unoccupied  France”  was  set  up  as 
a  separate  government  under  the  French 
premier,  Marshal  Petain.  The  latter  area, 
which  had  its  capital  at  Vichy,  was  to  take 
orders  from  the  Germans. 

The  Vichy  government  also  promised  to 
demobilize  (take  out  of  action)  its  naval 
vessels.  But  would  the  ships  surrender? 
Some  were  sunk  by  their  own  crews,  to 
prevent  their  seizure  by  Germans.  Others 
were  captured  or  sunk  by  the  British  navy 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  way  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  prevented  from  adding  the 
French  navy  to  their  own,  which  would 
have  seriously  threatened  British  control 
of  the  sea. 

Italy  Enters  the  War.  Although  Musso- 
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British  Combine 


Aftermath  of  Dunkirk 

After  their  escape  from  Dunkirk,  France,  exhausted  soldiers  rest  on  a  shore  in  the  south 

of  England. 


lini  had  already  made  an  alliance  with 
Hitler,  Italy  remained  neutral  until  it 
seemed  likely  that  Germany  would  win 
the  war.  Then  in  June,  1940,  when  France 
had  fallen,  Italy  entered  the  fray  against 
France  and  England.  Mussolini  hoped,  with 
German  backing,  to  secure  parts  of  south¬ 
ern  France  and  also  to  seize  French  and 
British  colonies  in  northern  Africa.  This 
was  the  high  point  of  the  war  for  Hitler: 
nearly  all  the  mainland  of  Western  Europe 
was  under  his  control  or  under  that  of  his 
Italian  ally.  Only  Britain  now  stood  be¬ 
tween  him  and  supremacy  in  this  whole 
area. 

Italian  Defeats  in  the  Mediterranean 
Area,  1940,  1941.  Mussolini  entered  the  war 
with  dramatic  flourishes,  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  Italian  armies  were  not  in 
the  same  class  as  those  of  their  German 
allies.  Italian  troops  moved  into  the  nearby 
French  Riviera  coast,  but  the  Germans 


permitted  them  to  annex  only  a  small  part 
of  it.  Italian  naval  vessels  were  careful  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  chief  British 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  their  sub¬ 
marines,  aided  by  the  German,  were  able 
to  sink  British  merchants  ships  in  that  sea; 
and  so  finally  forced  the  British  to  send 
much  shipping  for  Egypt  and  India  by  the 
long  route  around  South  Africa. 

Meantime,  Italian  armies  attempted  to 
conquer  an  Empire  around  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  they  claimed  as  “Our  Sea.” 
They  already  held  the  little  country  of  Al¬ 
bania,  across  the  Aegean  from  Italy  itself; 
from  there  they  invaded  Greece.  The 
Italians  had  larger  forces  and  more  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  but  the  Greeks  fought 
back  in  mountain  regions  where  such 
equipment  was  of  little  use.  With  British 
aid,  they  actually  drove  the  Italians  back 
into  Albania — the  first  instance  in  which 
a  little  country  stopped  one  of  the 
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Official  U.  S.  W ar  Office 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Bernard  Montgomery 


conquering  Axis  powers  in  this  war. 

At  the  start,  Italian  forces  were  more 
successful  in  northern  Africa.  Advancing 
from  the  Italian  Colonies  of  Tripoli  and 
Libya,  they  invaded  Egypt  to  the  east. 
That  country  was  under  British  control, 
and  if  the  Italians  could  seize  it  they  would 
completely  close  the  Suez  Canal — Britain’s 
“life-line”  to  India  and  Australia.  They 
penetrated  more  than  sixty  miles  into 
Egypt,  across  the  hot  sands  of  the  Sahara 
desert.  But  then  they  were  stopped  by 
poundings  from  the  British  air  forces  and 
fleets;  and  during  the  fall  of  1940,  British 
mechanized  forces  from  Egypt  pushed  them 
back  into  Libya.  The  Italians  lost  great 
numbers  of  troops  and  supplies;  and  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  they  could  not  hold 
their  own  either  in  Africa  or  Greece  unless 
the  Germans  came  to  their  aid.  This  the 
Germans  did  the  next  year;  but  before  this 
story  is  told,  we  must  recall  how  the  war 
had  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
in  1940  and  1941. 

The  Battle  of  Britain.  Soon  after  Norway 
had  fallen,  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 


resigned.  His  policy  of  appeasing  Hitler 
had  clearly  failed;  and  the  British  realized 
that  they  had  been  asleep  while  the  Nazis 
had  planned  their  conquest  of  Europe. 
Chamberlain  was  succeeded  by  Winston 
Churchill,  who  had  long  warned  his  coun¬ 
try  against  this  danger.  Then  France  fell, 
and  Churchill  announced  that  Britain 
and  the  self-governing  Dominions  (Canada, 
Australia,  and  others)  would  stand  alone 
against  Germany  if  necessary.  The  people 
of  Britain  and  of  the  Dominions,  despite 
the  vast  odds  against  them,  rallied  behind 
the  premier,  confident — as  Churchill  put  it 
— that  this  would  be  “their  finest  hour.” 

The  fact  that  Britain  was  an  island  was 
still  a  great  advantage  in  preparing  to  ward 
off  German  attacks.  Nazi  troops  could  not 
roll  over  England  as  they  had  over  France 
or  Belgium;  for  the  Germans  must  cross 
the  English  Channel  before  they  could  be¬ 
gin  an  invasion.  The  British  army  was  at 
first  small,  but  the  British  relied  on  their 
navy  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  land¬ 
ing  any  troops  on  their  coasts.  About  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  before,  Napoleon 
had  also  wanted  to  invade  Britain  from 
France  and  had  been  blocked  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  navy.  Could  Hitler  be  more  successful? 

The  Germans  had  two  weapons  not 
available  to  Napoleon — submarines  and 
planes.  The  “subs”  could  sink  English 
shipping  and  so  cut  off  food  supplies,  but 
could  not  control  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  planes,  however,  could  so  damage  Eng¬ 
land  as  to  soften  it  up  for  attack.  More 
than  this,  it  was  now  clear  that  armies 
needed  control  of  the  air  above  them,  so 
the  Germans  decided  that  air  attack  must 
precede  the  ground  forces  in  any  advance 
on  Britain.  Great  fleets  of  Nazi  bombers 
began  pounding  the  British  cities.  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  other  centers  were 
mercilessly  bombed,  with  great  destruction 
of  buildings  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
civilian  lives.  It  was  believed  that  this 
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would  disrupt  industry  and  demoralize  the 
population.  But  most  of  all,  it  was  hoped 
to  destroy  the  Royal  (British)  Air  Force, 
so  that  Germany  could  later  control  the 
air  when  the  Nazis  began  their  proposed 
invasion. 

In  bombing  England,  however,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  the  first  time  met  really  efficient 
air  forces.  British  planes,  although  out¬ 
numbered,  intercepted  the  Nazi  bombers 
high  over  the  English  countryside;  and  the 
British  pilots  held  their  own.  As  English 
factories  turned  out  more  and  more  planes, 
moreover,  the  Royal  Air  Force  took  the 
offensive  before  the  end  of  1940.  They 
bombed  all  docks,  barges,  and  warehouses 
along  the  coasts  opposite  England,  where 
the  Germans  might  assemble  troops  or 
supplies  for  an  attempted  crossing.  And 
while  they  so  prevented  invasion,  the 
British  organized  their  ground  defenses. 
Against  air  raids,  they  provided  warning 
signals,  shelters,  anti-aircraft  batteries,  and 
better  fire  protection.  They  were,  too,  form¬ 
ing  large  armies.  These  were  composed  of 
both  British  and  Dominion  troops,  and 
numbered  about  4,000,000  by  the  spring 
of  1941.  Behind  the  armies,  British  indus¬ 
tries — despite  bombings — turned  out  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  weapons,  planes,  and 
other  military  supplies.  One  country  in 
Western  Europe  was  at  last  holding  firm. 

The  United  States  and  the  Second  World 
War.  Despite  the  effective  way  in  which 
Britain  defended  itself  in  1940  and  1941, 
it  was  a  question  whether — in  the  long  run 
— that  one  country  could  stand  against  a 
Germany  which  controlled  much  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Some  British  leaders  realized  this  and 
hoped  that  the  United  States  would  finally 
come  to  their  aid,  as  it  had  once  before  in 
1917.  Much  depended,  therefore,  on  how 
the  United  States  reacted  to  the  new  world 
situation. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  were 
convinced  that  Germany  had  started  the 
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war.  They  also  condemned  the  whole  Nazi 
movement  in  that  country,  and  so  were 
anti-German  in  sentiment  from  the  start. 
But  many  people  hoped  that  the  United 
States  could  avoid  being  drawn  into  the 
struggle.  The  United  States  government  de¬ 
clared  its  neutrality  and  warned  both  sides 
that  it  would  not  allow  European  powers 
to  seize  any  lands  in  either  North  or  South 
America.  This  was  just  another  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  When  France 
fell,  for  example,  it  was  made  clear  to  the 
Germans  that  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  take  over  the  French  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies. 

In  order  to  secure  the  support  of  other 
American  countries  for  this  policy,  the 
United  States  made  special  agreements 
with  Canada  to  the  north  and  with  the 
Latin-American  nations  to  the  south.  Then, 
as  soon  as  France  fell  in  May,  1940,  and 
there  was  danger  that  Britain  too  might  be 
defeated,  Americans  began  to  worry  about 
their  own  defenses.  Between  May  and  No¬ 
vember  of  that  year,  Congress  appropriated 
$18,000,000,000  for  rearmament.  This  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  first  compulsory  military  sys¬ 
tem  (draft  law)  ever  adopted  by  this  coun¬ 
try  in  peacetime.  Funds  were  likewise  made 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  war  supplies  so  that,  by  the  spring  of 
1941,  American  man-power  and  military 
resources  were  mobilized  on  almost  as  great 
a  scale  as  were  those  of  Germany  or  Brit¬ 
ain. 

Japan  Threatens  in  the  Far  East.  The 

American  program  was  designed  to  protect 
the  country  not  only  from  possible  attack 
by  Germany,  but  also  from  another  danger 
— that  of  Japanese  conquests  in  the  Far 
East.  As  early  as  1934 — five  years  before 
the  Second  World  War  began — the  Japa¬ 
nese  government  had  come  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  militarists  who  hoped  to  build  a 
great  empire  in  Asia.  They  announced  at 
that  time  that  Japan  would  take  over  the 
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management  of  Chinese  affairs,  and  this 
threatened  the  interests  of  several  of  the 
chief  Western  nations. 

Japanese  control  of  China  would  mean 
the  end  of  Russia’s  ambition  to  manage  the 
northern  Chinese  provinces — especially 
Manchuria.  It  would  mean  the  loss  of  most 
of  the  Chinese  trade  carried  on  by  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  Japan’s 
policy  also  threatened  the  loss  of  British 
Hong  Kong  and  French  Indo-China.  Even 

o  O 

the  Philippines,  still  held  by  the  United 
States,  might  be  in  danger. 

When  tension  between  Germany  and 
other  European  countries  had  risen  after 
about  1935,  Japan  had  grown  more  open 
and  violent  in  trying  to  realize  her  ambi¬ 
tions.  European  countries  were  notv  too 
busy  at  home  to  give  much  attention  to 
Asia,  and  Japan  made  the  most  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  as  she  pleased.  In  1936, 
the  Japanese  government  signed  a  pact 
with  Hitler  to  keep  Communist  Russia  in 
check.  The  next  year,  Japanese  forces 
openly  invaded  China,  capturing  the  port 
of  Shanghai  and  the  capital,  Nanking. 

By  1939,  when  the  Germans  invaded  Po¬ 
land,  Japan  had  extended  her  control  over 
a  large  part  of  China,  and  had  announced 
an  intention  to  create  a  “Greater  East 
Asia”  which  would  include  Japan,  China, 
French  Indo-China,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Who  could  resist  this?  France  and 
Holland  were  conquered  and  helpless,  and 

CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Outline  the  basic  causes  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

2.  Discuss  the  important  events  that  led  to 
war  in  September,  1939. 

3.  Show  how  Chamberlain’s  appeasement 
policy  failed. 

4.  Define  Blitzkrieg,  and  show  how  the 
techniques  of  war  have  changed. 

5.  Outline  the  German  conquests  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

6.  Evaluate  the  actions  of  Russia  in  the 
war. 


Britain  needed  all  her  forces  in  Europe 
to  protect  her  own  islands.  Only  the  United 
States  might  oppose  Japanese  ambitions  in 
Asia.  Japan  therefore  made  a  treaty  with 
Germany,  which  provided  that  each  would 
support  the  other  if  it  was  involved  in  war 
with  the  United  States. 

The  Dangers  Faced  by  the  United  States, 
1941.  By  the  beginning  of  1941,  most  Amer¬ 
icans  realized  that  the  world  was  becoming 
a  very  dangerous  place  for  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  If  Germany  defeated  Britain  and  con¬ 
quered  all  Europe,  would  it  stop  there? 
And  if  Japan  took  over  large  parts  of  Asia, 
would  not  the  United  States  be  caught  be¬ 
tween  these  two  expanding  empires — -one 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  east,  and  the  other 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  west?  Both  a  vic¬ 
torious  Germany  and  a  triumphant  Japan 
would  certainly  be  jealous  of  American 
wealth,  and  would  covet  “Yankee”  trade 
and  territories.  More  than  this,  both  these 
countries  were  dictatorships  which  would 
everywhere  suppress  the  freedoms  which 
were  part  of  the  American  “way  of  life.” 
Perhaps  the  United  States  would  have  to 
enter  the  war  itself  if  it  wished  to  survive. 
And  if  it  were  to  enter  the  war,  had  it  not 
better  do  so  while  it  could  still  have  allies 
in  Britain  and  the  Dominions?  In  other 
words,  perhaps  America — in  its  own  inter¬ 
est,  and  in  that  of  all  free  peoples — should 
aid  Britain  before  it  was  too  late.  So 
thought  more  and  more  Americans. 

7.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  fall  of 
France? 

8.  Summarize  the  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain. 

9.  Discuss  Japan’s  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

10.  Summarize  the  dangers  that  America 
faced  at  the  beginning  of  1941. 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 

Lebensraum  Blitzkrieg 

Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  fifth  column 
Axis  Narvik 


Anschluss 
appeasement 
Slide  tenia  nd 
Chamberlain 
Munich  Peace 
Dcr  Tag 
Danzig 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion  1.  Compare  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  two  world  wars. 

2.  Are  “explosives”  such  as  exploded  into 
World  Wars  I,  II  in  existence  nowadays? 

3.  Is  appeasement  still  a  policy  in  world 
affairs? 

4.  Axis  successes,  1937-1942. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Fifth  columnists;  a  pincer  move¬ 
ment. 

2.  Why  Hitler  left  Sweden  alone. 

3.  France  did  so  well  against  the  Germans 
in  1914  and  so  poorly  in  1940. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Regions  seized  by  the  dictators 
in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s. 

2.  Why  Hitler  wanted  control  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  the  Aegean,  and  northeast  Africa. 
Things  to  Write.  1.  The  script  of  a  radio 
news  analyst  for  broadcasting  in  March,  1939, 
on  “Appeasement’s  Failure.” 

2.  Letter  from  a  Pole  to  an  American  rela¬ 
tive  in  1939,  telling  of  Hitler’s  seizure  of  Po¬ 
land.  (See  H.  M.  Highet,  While  Still  We 
Live.) 

3.  A  Londoner  describes  to  his  cousin  in 
Chicago  how  England  stands  the  blitz  (1940) . 
(See  P.  Bottome,  London  Pride.) 

4.  An  eye-witness  account  of  the  campaign 
for  Narvik.  (See  T.  Broch,  Mountains  Wait.) 
Floor  Talks.  1.  Acts  of  Hitler  in  the  1930’s  that 
appealed  to  the  national  feeling  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

2.  United  States  defense  program  set  up 
during  the  two  years  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

3.  Step  by  step  from  World  War  I  to  World 
War  II.  (How  different  is  the  situation  now?) 

4.  (a)  The  war  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
(b)  the  war  in  the  air. 

5.  Compare  Hitler’s  fifth-column  tactics  in 
European  nations  with  those  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  Greek  city-states  (see  C.  A.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  Alexander  the  Great). 
Biography.  Churchill. 
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Cartoons.  1.  Pro  and  con  on  appeasement, 
c.  1937. 

2.  “Mr.  Appeasement  Out.”  (When  Church¬ 
ill  succeeded  Chamberlain.) 

3.  The  wings  of  the  American  eagle  spread 
over  Canada  (on  the  occasion  of  Roosevelt’s 
speech  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  1938) . 

4.  A  Hitlerite  conception  of  Lebensraum. 

5.  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  Axis. 

6.  Blitzkrieg. 

7.  John  Bull  alone  (late  1940)  defends  free 
men  against  dictators. 
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5.  How  Victory  Was  Achieved  by  the  Allied  Nations 


The  War  Comes  Closer  to  America. 

Toward  the  end  of  1940,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  rearmament  program  which 
included  the  building  of  a  “two-ocean 
navy.”  This  was  needed  because  one  fleet 
might  have  to  protect  the  Atlantic  against 
Germany,  while  another  guarded  the  Pa¬ 
cific  against  Japan.  Congress  also  author¬ 
ized  compulsory  military  service,  and  over 
16,000,000  men  registered  for  the  draft. 
There  was  still  some  opposition  to  such 
measures  by  “isolationists,”  many  of  whom 
sincerely  believed  that  the  country  should 
avoid  Qrettingr  into  war  at  all  costs.  But  the 
number  of  “interventionists,”  who  held  it 
would  be  safer  to  intervene  in  time  to  aid 
Britain,  was  growing. 

Hence,  by  December,  1941,  President 

i 

Roosevelt  announced  that  Americans  must 
at  least  supply  Britain  tvith  war  materials 
— thus  making  their  country  “the  arsenal 
of  democracy.”  A  few  months  later  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  famous  Lend-Lease  Bill, 
which  made  available  for  Britain  or  other 
allies  vast  supplies  of  guns,  trucks,  muni¬ 
tions,  and  other  military  supplies.  The 
United  States  also  took  over  the  defense  of 
the  Danish  possessions  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  so  that  Germany  could  not  seize 
them.  This  was  part  of  a  program  for  the 
“hemispheric  defense”  of  the  Americas,  an¬ 
other  part  of  which  was  co-operation  with 
Latin-American  countries  in  protecting  the 
Caribbean  area.  So  it  became  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  United  States  intended 
to  aid  Britain  in  every  possible  way  “short 
of  war,”  and  was  at  the  same  time  prepar¬ 
ing  for  “all-out”  war  if  it  was  attacked. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Germany 
would  ignore  increasing  American  aid  to 
Britain.  In  retaliation,  German  submarines 
began  in  1941  to  sink  American  shipping 
in  the  Atlantic.  Late  that  year,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  destroyer  was  sunk,  and  Congress  at 


once  authorized  all  merchant  vessels  to  arm 
and  to  trade  directly  with  the  British  ports. 
The  navy  was  ordered  to  sink  on  sight  any 
German  submarines  found  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Britain  now 
became  so  close  that  Roosevelt  and  Church¬ 
ill  met  on  a  British  warship  off  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coast,  and  prepared  a  joint  statement 
of  principles  known  as  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter.  This  declared  that  the  two  countries 
hoped  to  preserve  certain  basic  freedoms 
throughout  the  world. 

o 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1941, 
the  Elnited  States  continued  to  aid  Britain 
but  did  not  fully  enter  the  war  against 
Germany.  How  long  this  situation  “just 
short  of  war”  could  continue  would  de¬ 
pend  on  further  events  in  Europe  or  Asia 
and  the  effect  these  would  have  on  Amer¬ 
ican  attitudes.  Public  opinion  tvould  prob¬ 
ably  not  yet  have  supported  an  actual 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  in 
1941.  This  was  not  only  because  of  linger¬ 
ing  “isolationist”  feeling.  Even  those  who 
believed  that  their  country  should  inter¬ 
vene,  realized  that  open  war  with  Germany 
would  involve  a  conflict  with  Japan  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  United  States  was 
hardly  yet  prepared  for  war  on  both  sides  of 
the  world  at  once! 

Germany  Invades  Russia,  1941.  While 
the  war  drew  closer  to  the  United  States 
during  1941,  great  events  occurred  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  had  been  expected  that  Hitler 
would  go  to  the  aid  of  Italy  in  Greece  and 
Africa.  But  instead  he  amazed  the  world  by 
suddenly  invading  Russia  in  June.  This 
seemed  like  madness,  for  he  not  only  vi¬ 
olated  a  peace  treaty  with  that  country  but 
thereby  “took  on”  a  very  powerful  enemy. 
Why  did  he  not  try  to  conquer  Britain  first, 
before  becoming  involved  in  a  “second 
front”  struggle  to  the  east  of  Germany? 
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The  explanation  seemed  to  be  that  the 
Germans  needed  Russian  food  crops  and 
oil;  that  they  feared  Russia  might  attack 
them;  and  that,  in  any  case,  they  thought 
victory  over  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  rela¬ 
tively  easy.  For  a  while,  it  looked  as  though 
this  might  be  true.  Powerful  German  armies 
overran  the  Baltic  States  under  Soviet  con¬ 
trol  to  the  north,  smashed  through  central 
Russia  to  within  forty  miles  of  Moscow, 
and  occupied  the  Ukraine  and  Crimean 
areas  in  the  south. 

By  fall,  however,  the  sort  of  blitzkrieg 
which  had  easily  overwhelmed  France  was 
not  working  so  well  in  Russia.  When 
the  Nazi  armies  smashed  through  one  de¬ 
fense  line,  they  found  others  beyond.  This 
“defense  in  depth”  worked  well  for  the 
Russians,  because  their  country  was  so 
large  that  they  could  afford  to  lose  much 
territory  and  continue  to  fight  hard  as  they 
retreated.  And  even  after  they  had  lost 
about  one-third  of  European  Russia  and 
many  of  their  largest  cities,  their  factories 
and  farms  to  the  east  supplied  their  armies 
well.  Finally,  in  November  of  1941,  the 
severe  Russian  winter  came  to  their  aid. 
For  this  they  were  prepared,  while  the 
Germans  with  their  thin  clothing  suffered 
from  the  cold  and  exposure. 

In  December,  the  Russians  counterat¬ 
tacked  along  the  whole  front  that  now  ex¬ 
tended  nearly  1,500  miles  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Germans  were  pushed 
back  in  almost  all  sections,  and  their  threat 
to  the  srreat  cities  of  Leningrad  and  Mos- 
cow  was  removed.  True,  the  Nazi  forces 
still  held  a  large  part  of  western  Russia 
and  were  to  renew  their  offensive  the  next 
summer;  but  it  was  plain  that  they  no 
longer  need  be  feared  as  invincible. 

British  Success  in  the  Near  East,  1941. 
Since  the  Germans  were  now  involved  in 
the  Russian  campaigns,  they  were  unable 
in  1941  to  aid  the  Italians  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  and 


also  of  American  lend-lease  tanks  and 
planes,  the  British  took  the  offensive  in 
northern  Africa.  The  Italians  had  long 
been  threatening  to  invade  Egypt,  but  now 
they  were  driven  back  800  miles  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  toward  Tripoli.  This 
removed  the  threat  to  Egypt  and  the  Suez 
Canal  for  the  time  being.  Meanwhile,  the 
British  also  sent  troops  northward  from 
Egypt  into  Syria,  taking  that  country  away 
from  French  rule  so  that  the  Germans 
could  not  seize  it.  Thus  in  Mediterranean 
lands,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  it  looked  by  the 
end  of  1941  as  if  the  tide  of  war  might  be 
turning. 

Japan  Moves  Toward  War  in  the  Far 
East,  1941.  While  Germany  was  trying  to 
conquer  most  of  Europe,  Japan  went  ahead 
with  its  efforts  to  dominate  eastern  Asia. 
The  Japanese  wanted  to  control  the  trade 
of  all  this  vast  area,  and  also  to  drive  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Americans  out  of  the  Orient. 
The  slogan  of  their  “New  Order”  was  “to 
keep  Asia  for  the  Asiatics” — which  really 
meant  “to  keep  Asia  for  the  Japanese.” 

When  France  fell  in  1940,  the  Japanese 
already  controlled  a  large  part  of  China. 
They  then  seized  French  Indo-China  to  the 
south,  and  also  the  nearby  state  of  Thai¬ 
land  (Siam)  .  This  put  them  in  a  better 
position  to  threaten  British  Malaya  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  (Indonesia)  beyond. 
Encouraged  by  the  ease  with  which  these 
grabs  were  made,  the  Japanese  attitude 
toward  the  British  and  Americans  in  China 
became  more  arrogant.  Both  British  and 
Americans  had  at  times  assumed  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  racial  superiority  toward  Orientals, 
and  the  Japanese  deeply  resented  this. 
Hence  the  latter  lost  no  chance  to  insult 
the  whites,  who  in  consequence  began  to 
“lose  face”  throughout  the  East. 

As  the  Japanese  became  openly  aggres¬ 
sive,  the  countries  threatened — China,  Brit¬ 
ain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States — nat¬ 
urally  began  to  co-operate  in  defensive 
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measures.  The  United  States  moved  its 
main  fleet  to  the  Pacific,  with  its  base  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
This  alarmed  both  Germany  and  Japan, 
since  it  suggested  the  possibility  of  Amer¬ 
ican  intervention.  To  protect  themselves 
against  this,  the  two  countries  formed  a 
military  alliance,  including  Italy,  against 
any  neutral  country  which  might  later  en¬ 
ter  the  war.  Not  to  be  frightened,  the 
United  States  decided  in  the  summer  of 
1941  to  close  all  trade  with  Japan  by  “freez¬ 
ing”  Japanese  funds  in  this  country.  Britain 
and  Holland  took  similar  action. 

These  steps  cut  off  Japan’s  commerce 
with  most  of  the  world,  and  forced  that 
country  either  to  back  down  or  to  seize  the 
lands  with  which  she  could  no  longer  trade. 
An  aggressive  premier  in  Japan,  General 
To  jo,  began  planning  for  immediate  war 
with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with 
Britain  and  Holland. 

Pearl  Harbor.  While  certain  negotiations 
were  still  going  on  between  Tokyo  and 
Washington,  the  American  people  were 
stunned  to  hear  over  the  radio  (December 
7,  1941)  that  Japanese  planes  were  attack¬ 
ing  the  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  These  planes 
operated  from  carriers  not  very  far  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  they  caught  the 
American  ships  moored  at  their  docks  “like 
sitting  ducks.”  The  United  States  forces 
— planes  as  well  as  ships — were  unpre¬ 
pared.  The  responsibility  for  this  unpre¬ 
paredness  has  never  been  clearly  assigned. 
Planes,  battleships,  and  smaller  vessels  were 
sunk  or  badly  damaged  with  hundreds  of 
casualties  among  naval  personnel.  This  de¬ 
struction  of  most  of  the  American  fleet  in 
Hawaii  accomplished  what  had  been 
planned:  it  made  the  United  States  tem¬ 
porarily  helpless  in  the  Pacific  just  when 
the  Japanese  began  all-out  war  in  that  vast 
area. 

Congress  immediately  declared  war  upon 
Japan;  and  Germany  and  Italy,  in  accord 


with  their  treaty  with  Japan,  then  declared 
war  upon  this  country.  Thus  was  the 
United  States  finally  drawn  into  the  war 
against  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  Axis.  Soon 
Britain,  Holland,  and  some  smaller  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  lined  up  with  the  United 
States  by  announcing  that  they  also  were 
at  war  with  Japan.  Russia  did  not  take  this 
action,  since  she  needed  most  of  her  re¬ 
sources  to  defend  herself  against  Germany 
in  Europe.  But  the  presence  of  inactive 
Russian  forces  along  the  border  between 
Siberia  and  Manchuria  (Manchukuo) 
forced  the  Japanese  also  to  keep  armies 
guarding  that  frontier.  This  robbed  the 
Japanese  of  the  use  of  these  troops  else¬ 
where  and  so  indirectly  helped  the  Western 
allies. 

The  Second  World  War,  which  up  to 
this  time  had  been  largely  confined  to 
Europe  and  northern  Africa,  now  flared  up 
all  around  the  globe.  Hence  it  was  some¬ 
times  called,  thereafter,  a  “global  war.” 

The  Situation  When  the  United  States 
Entered  the  War.  As  the  American  people 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
many  felt  almost  relieved  that  at  last  the 
great  decision  had  been  made.  Now  they 
knew  where  they  stood,  and  who  were  their 
allies.  Soon  it  was  announced  that  twenty- 
six  countries,  the  “United  Nations,”  had 
agreed  to  make  no  separate  peace  with  the 
“Axis  Powers”  (Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy)  .  The  LJnited  Nations  included  the 
major  allies,  China,  small  European  coun¬ 
tries  over-run  by  Germany,  and  nearly  all 
the  Latin-American  nations.  The  latter  had 
once  feared  the  United  States;  but  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  “good-neighbor”  policy 
had  convinced  them  that  this  country  could 
be  trusted  to  lead  in  defending  the  Amer¬ 
ican  hemisphere.  They  therefore  followed 
the  United  States  in  declaring  Avar  on  Ger- 
many  and  Japan,  and  provided  ports,  air 
bases,  and  supplies  for  the  EJnited  Nations. 
Brazil  also  sent  some  troops  to  Europe. 
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While  arrangements  were  made  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  co-operation  abroad,  the  United 
States  began  to  step  up  its  war  machinery 
at  home.  New  government  bureaus  were 
organized  in  order  to  direct  war  industries, 
and  also  to  supervise  the  goods  needed  for 
civilian  use  at  home.  Guns,  tanks,  planes, 
and  ships  must  be  turned  out  in  enormous 
numbers.  Industrial  plants  were  converted 
to  war  purposes,  labor  moved  in,  and  pro¬ 
duction  began  to  roll.  All  this  cost  immense 
sums  of  money,  which  had  to  be  raised  by 
bond  sales  (borrowing)  and  by  increased 
taxes — chiefly  by  a  sharp  rise  in  the  income 
tax.  Almost  all  citizens  were  entirely  loyal; 
and  they  co-operated  in  observing  “black¬ 
outs”  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  rationing  of 
foods  and  oil. 

What  the  United  States  Was  Fighting 
For.  Important  in  maintaining  patriotic 
morale  at  home  was  the  general  conviction 
that  war  had  been  forced  upon  the  United 
States.  Knowing  that  Germany  and  Japan 
would  suppress  freedom  everywhere  if 
they  won,  Americans  felt  that  they  were 
fighting  for  a  better  world  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  It  was  true  that  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  others  of  the  United 
Nations  had  their  own  selfish  interests  in 
trade  and  colonies,  and  that  their  records 
were  far  from  perfect.  But  none  of  them 
wished  to  unleash  the  horrors  of  war  in  or¬ 
der  to  seize  more  territory  or  to  gain  mili¬ 
tary  glory.  They  simply  had  to  fight  if  they 
wished  to  survive. 

Japan  Strikes  in  the  Pacific,  and  Threat¬ 
ens  India,  1941,  1942.  For  some  months 
after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  the  Japanese 
had  an  easy  time  of  it  in  eastern  Asia.  The 
British  could  not  spare  many  troops  or 
ships  for  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  the 
American  fleet  in  Hawaii  was  largely  lost. 
Between  December,  1941  and  May,  1942, 
Japanese  fleets  and  planes,  followed  by 
ground  forces,  seized  Hong  Kong,  the  Ma¬ 
lay  peninsula,  and  Burma  from  the  British; 


and  also  occupied  Java  and  other  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  By  taking  Burma,  they 
cut  off  supply  routes  to  China  and  threat¬ 
ened  all  India  to  the  west. 

Well  established  in  Burma,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  sent  planes  against  Indian  cities  in 
1942-1943,  but  delayed  any  attempt  at  in¬ 
vasion.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  British, 
since  the  people  of  India  were  divided  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  war.  The  ma¬ 
jority  followed  the  leader  Gandhi,  who  was 
a  pacifist  and  wanted  all  military  forces 
withdrawn;  but  the  Mohammedan  minor¬ 
ity  were  ready  to  back  the  British.  This 
enabled  the  latter  to  gradually  train  a 
large  army  along  the  Burma  border,  and 
this  force  stopped  a  Japanese  invasion 
which  was  finally  attempted  in  1944. 

The  Japanese  hold  on  Burma  continued, 
however,  to  block  efforts  to  get  aid  to  the 
Chinese  government.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  its 
leader,  was  still  holding  out  in  western 
China  against  the  Japanese  invaders.  So, 
too,  were  armies  of  Chinese  Communists, 
but  there  was  no  complete  co-operation 
between  these  Communists  and  the  “Na¬ 
tionalist”  armies  under  Chiang.  The  most 
the  Americans  could  do  was  to  send  in  small 
air  forces  and  military  advisers  to  assist  the 
Nationalist  forces. 

Japan  Conquers  the  Philippines.  While 
the  Japanese  were  invading  Burma  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  they  also  descended  on 
the  Philippine  Islands.  American  and  Fili¬ 
pino  troops  under  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Artlmr  made  an  heroic  defense  of  the  Ba¬ 
taan  peninsula  on  the  island  of  Luzon. 
Here  they  held  out  until  April,  and  a  small 
group  of  them  defended  the  fortress  of 
Corregidor  at  Manila  Bay  until  May.  But 
all  survivors  were  then  forced  to  surrender, 
and  were  subjected  to  brutal  atrocities  by 
the  Japanese.  Just  before  this,  however, 
MacArthur  and  a  few  others  escaped  by 
submarines  or  planes  to  Australia,  where  he 
took  over  the  unified  command  of  allied 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photograph 


The  U.S.S.  Yorktown  in  the  Battle  of  Midway 

Walking  cautiously  over  the  sloping  deck  of  the 
crippled  aircraft  carrier,  these  hard-fighting  crew 
members  and  fliers  examine  the  damage  done  by 
Japanese  air  raiders  in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  The 
vessel  suffered  her  death  blow  on  June  6,  1942, 
when  torpedoed  by  an  enemy  submarine.  She  sank 
the  following  day. 

armies  in  the  strategic  Pacific  area. 

The  United  States  Comes  Back  in  the 
Pacific.  Through  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1942,  the  United  States  rapidly  assembled 
additional  naval  forces  and  planes  in  the 
Pacific  area.  Americans  realized  that  sea 
routes  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  their 
chief  allies  in  the  Pacific,  must  be  kept 
open.  And  the  Japanese  must  be  driven 
from  groups  of  islands  north  of  Australia, 
whence  they  threatened  that  island  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  first  naval  battle  came  in  May,  1942, 
in  the  Coral  Sea.  Here  the  Japanese  losses 
were  much  heavier  than  the  American. 
Then  in  May  two  large  fleets  met  head-on 
near  Midway  Island,  far  out  in  the  Pacific 
beyond  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Here  the 
Japanese  lost  four  carriers  as  well  as  two 
cruisers.  These  two  victories  proved  the 


revived  strength  of  American  fleets  and 
planes,  and  ended  the  danger  of  further 
Japanese  expansion  southward  toward  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  eastward  toward  America.  But 
there  remained  the  question:  could  Japan 
be  pushed  back  from  the  vast  conquests  she 
had  already  made? 

The  American  Offensive  Against  Japan, 
1942,  1943.  To  drive  the  Japanese  back, 
Americans  and  their  Australian  allies  had 
to  attack  them  on  one  tropical  island  after 
another.  The  struggle  was  bitter,  for  the 
Japanese  were  fanatical  and  tricky  jungle 
fighters.  There  was  always  danger,  more¬ 
over,  that  fleets  would  come  to  their  res¬ 
cue.  Yet  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1942,  the  allies  regained  control  of  most 
of  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Japanese  forces  on  Guadalcanal 
in  the  Solomon  Islands.  While  the  battle 
there  was  under  way,  a  large  Japanese  fleet 
approached  but  was  almost  annihilated  by 
American  ships  and  planes. 

This  victory  enabled  the  Americans  to 
take  the  offensive  all  over  the  Pacific  by 
the  beginning  of  1943.  One  evidence  of  this 
was  what  occurred  to  the  north  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands,  which  are  a  chain  that 
stretches  out  from  Alaska  in  the  direction 
of  Japan.  The  Japanese  had  seized  two  of 
these  barren  islands,  perhaps  hoping  to 
creep  along  the  chain  toward  Alaska  and 
Canada  beyond.  Against  this  threat,  the 
Americans  and  Canadians  built  a  motor 
road  all  the  way  from  Seattle  and  Van¬ 
couver  to  Alaska,  in  order  to  supply  mili¬ 
tary  forces  there.  And  in  the  spring  of  1943, 
American  landing  forces  drove  the  Japa¬ 
nese  completely  out  of  the  Aleutians. 

How  the  British  and  Americans  Cleared 
the  Atlantic.  While  these  events  were  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Asia  in  1942 
and  1943,  great  victories  were  achieved  by 
the  United  Nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  There  were  several  areas  of  opera¬ 
tions — the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  the  air  over  Germany,  and  Russia. 
We  will  consider  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Immediately  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  at¬ 
tack  in  December,  1941,  German  subma¬ 
rines  began  operating  off  the  American 
east  coast.  In  order  to  keep  supplies  from 
being  sent  to  Britain  and  Russia,  they  sank 
hundreds  of  ships  in  1942.  Many  other 
vessels  were  destroyed  after  reaching  Euro¬ 
pean  waters,  and  for  a  time  it  was  more 
dangerous  for  Americans  to  serve  in  the 
merchant  marine  than  in  the  army  or  navy. 
To  meet  this  crisis,  the  Americans  and 
British  provided  naval  convoys  and  air 
protection  against  submarines.  After  two 
years  they  finally  brought  these  U-boats 
under  control.  This  was  a  major  victory, 
for  if  American  troops  and  supplies  had 
been  unable  to  reach  Europe,  the  outcome 
of  the  war  would  probably  have  been 
changed. 

The  Tide  Turns  in  the  Mediterranean 
Area,  1943.  In  addition  to  shipping  supplies 
to  Britain  and  Russia,  the  Americans  also 
transported  equipment  around  Africa  to 
the  British  forces  in  Egypt.  So  supported, 
these  troops  under  General  Montgomery 
continued  their  offensive  against  the  Ital¬ 
ians  along  the  North  African  coast.  By  the 
end  of  1942,  the  Germans  had  sent  an 
Afrika  Corps  under  Marshal  Rommel  to 
aid  the  Italians,  but  these  troops  also  were 
driven  back  by  the  British.  The  Germans 
finally  fled  westward  all  the  way  to  Tu¬ 
nisia,  which  they  had  seized  from  the 
French,  leaving  many  of  their  Italian  al¬ 
lies  to  be  captured  as  the  British  overran 
Tripoli. 

In  Tunisia,  the  German  plans  for  a  stand 
were  upset  by  a  sudden  American  move. 
In  December,  1942,  a  huge  convoy  left  its 
bases  in  Britain  and  landed  an  American 
overseas  army  in  French  Morocco  and  Al¬ 
giers.  After  some  difficulty  with  the  Vichy 
government  of  “Unoccupied  France,”  their 
forces  under  General  Giraud  agreed  to  co- 
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King  George  VI  and  General  Mark  W.  Glark  in 
an  American  Cemetery  in  North  Africa 


operate.  The  Americans  then  occupied  all 
of  these  French  Colonies,  and  advanced 
toward  Tunisia.  It  was  now  clear  that  the 
Americans  would  attack  the  Germans  there 
from  the  west,  while  the  British  moved  in 
on  them  from  Tripoli  to  the  east. 

The  Germans  then  seized  all  of  France, 
and  rushed  reinforcements  from  Italy  into 
Tunisia.  So  long  as  they  could  control  the 
air,  they  were  able  to  hold  out  in  a  hard- 
fought  struggle;  but  when  the  Americans 
and  British  secured  air  supremacy  in  the 
spring  of  1943,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
were  overwhelmed.  Cut  off  by  Allied  ships 
from  escaping  back  into  Italy,  they  were 
forced  to  surrender  over  260,000  men.  The 
entire  African  continent  was  now  under 
Anolo-American  control. 
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The  United  Nations  Invade  Italy,  1943. 

During  the  Tunisian  campaign,  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  had  met  in  Morocco  and 
planned  a  daring  invasion  of  Italy.  Once 
the  Western  Allies  held  Tunisia,  only  a 
narrow  strait  separated  them  from  Sicily; 
and  Sicily  in  turn  reached  close  to  the 
Italian  mainland.  An  invasion  of  these 
lands  might  knock  Italy  out  of  the  war,  and 
wotdd  also  aid  the  hard-pressed  Russians. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  German  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia  had  stalled  in  the  winter 
of  1942,  but  was  renewed  in  the  summer 
of  that  year.  Then  again,  in  1943,  winter 
weather  aided  the  Russians;  and  they 
stopped  further  invasion  by  capturing  or 
destroying  300,000  German  troops  in  a 
great  victory  at  Stalingrad.  By  the  summer 
of  1943,  the  Germans  realized  that  it  was 
“now  or  never”  if  they  ever  were  to  con¬ 
quer  Russia;  and  they  therefore  planned  a 
final  effort.  Knowing  this,  the  Russians 
urged  the  Western  Allies  to  attack  the 
Germans  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  force 
the  latter  to  fight  on  two  fronts  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  final  German  attack  on  the  Russian 
front  began  in  July,  1943;  and  a  few  days 
later  American,  British,  and  Canadian 
troops  invaded  Sicily.  It  took  over  3,200 
ships  to  land  these  80,000  men  on  the 
Sicilian  beaches.  In  the  campaign  which 
followed,  the  Germans  put  up  stiff  resist¬ 
ance  but  the  Italians  gave  way  easily.  By 
August,  the  Western  Allies  had  captured 
or  destroyed  75,000  Germans  and  225,000 
Italians,  and  had  taken  over  all  of  Sicily. 
Meantime,  the  Germans  in  Russia,  deprived 
of  divisions  which  had  been  sent  to  Italy, 
found  themselves  unable  to  push  their  in¬ 
vasion  any  further. 

The  Downfall  of  Mussolini  Leads  to 
Confusion  in  Italy.  Two  weeks  after  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  the  Western  Allies 
moved  across  the  strait  into  the  tip  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  This  so  discouraged 


Italian  leaders  that  the  Fascist  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil  voted  to  remove  Mussolini  as  premier, 
and  the  king  appointed  Marshal  Badoglio 
in  his  place.  The  Marshal  had  Mussolini 
arrested,  and  ordered  the  Italian  forces  to 
continue  the  fight.  Soon,  however,  Badoglio 
asked  for  an  armistice;  he  agreed  that  all 
Italian  resistance  to  the  Allies  should  cease. 

Complete  withdrawal  from  the  war  was 
impossible  for  Italy,  however,  because  the 
German  armies  there  insisted  that  the 
country  must  continue  the  struggle.  After 
some  confused  fisjitin^  between  the  Ger- 
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mans  and  those  Italians  who  wished  to  sur¬ 
render,  the  Germans  secured  control.  They 
rescued  Mussolini  and  made  him  the  head 
of  a  puppet  government  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Berlin.  Badoglio  then  fled  into  the 
Allied  lines  and  continued  his  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  there.  No  longer  feeling  any 
friendship  for  the  Germans,  he  declared  in 
October,  1943,  that  the  real  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  would  thereafter  co-operate  with 
the  British  and  Americans.  Thus,  about 
four  years  after  the  war  had  begun,  in  1939, 
Italy  not  only  pulled  out  of  it  but  went 
over  to  the  Allied  side. 

With  some  Italian  aid,  the  Allies — Brit¬ 
ish,  Canadians,  French,  and  Americans — 
notv  began  to  push  northward  from  the 
Italian  boot.  Desperate  campaigns  followed, 
for  the  strong  German  forces  held  moun¬ 
tain  country  from  which  it  was  hard  to 
dislodge  them.  Twice  the  Americans  and 
British  landed  troops  further  up  the  pen¬ 
insula  behind  the  German  lines — first  at 
Salerno  near  Naples,  and  later  at  Anzio 
near  Rome.  The  Allies  captured  Naples  on 
October  1,  1943;  but  not  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  were  they  able  to  take  Rome. 
This  was  the  first  Axis  capital  to  fall  to 
the  Allies. 

After  taking  Rome,  the  Allies  were  still 
only  halfway  up  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
the  Nazi  resistance  showed  no  signs  of 
weakening.  Indeed,  the  Germans  continued 
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Above:  Chinese  nationalist  soldiers  on  the  march, 
carrying  their  equipment  slung  from  poles  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  way. 


Below:  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion  pronouncing 
the  official  formation  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  Tel-Aviv 
on  May  14,  1948. 
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Above:  American  C-47’s  at  the  unloading  line  of 
Tempelhof  Airdrome,  Berlin.  They  carry  food  and 
supplies  over  the  Russian  land  blockade  of  the  city. 


Below:  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at 
Flushing  Meadow  Park,  New  York. 
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to  hold  on  in  Italy  until  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1945;  though  they  gave  ground 
slowly  north  of  Rome.  1  liese  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns  were  important  and  involved  heavy 
losses,  but  they  did  not  directly  determine 
the  final  outcome  of  the  war. 

Failure  of  the  Third  German  Offensive 
in  Russia,  1943.  While  the  Allies  were  in¬ 
vading  Sicily  in  July,  1943,  the  Germans 
were  making  their  last  desperate  offensive 
against  Russia.  They  attacked  along  a  165- 
mile  front  in  central  Russia,  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  greatest  tank  battles  in 
history.  But  within  ten  days  they  were 
stopped  and  soon  it  was  really  the  Rus¬ 
sians  who  were  on  the  offensive.  Along  a 
widening  front  that  now  reached  nearly 
500  miles  in  central  and  southern  Russia, 
the  Soviet  (Communist)  forces  moved  for¬ 
ward  with  grim  determination  and  amazing 
power.  For  the  first  time  the  Russians  se¬ 
cured  the  upper  hand  without  the  aid  of 
winter  weather. 

This  Russian  counteroffensive  was  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  fall  of  1943  and  through 
1944.  Once  they  recovered  from  early  sur¬ 
prise  blows,  the  Russians  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  superior  numbers  and  gradually 
improved  their  equipment.  In  this  they 
were  greatly  aided  by  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  shipped  supplies  in 
to  them  through  Iran  (Persia)  .  By  early 
1944,  moreover,  the  Russians  had  recon¬ 
quered  the  Ukraine  area,  and  so  regained 
the  agricultural  resources  of  this  south- 
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western  part  of  their  own  country. 

During  the  winter  of  1943-1944,  the 
Germans  were  forced  to  retreat  all  along 
the  line  from  the  Baltic  in  the  north  to  the 
Black  Sea  coast  in  the  south.  By  the  spring 
of  1944,  the  Russians,  well  led  by  such 
o'enerals  as  Timoshenko,  had  advanced  to 
the  old  borders  of  Poland  and  Rumania. 
Soon  they  would  menace  Germany  itself, 
which  was  now  everywhere  on  the  defen¬ 
sive. 


The  United  Nations  Secure  Control  of 
the  Air  over  Europe.  Early  in  the  war, 
German  air  superiority  had  made  possible 
their  easy  victories  in  Poland  and  France. 
Even  over  Britain,  where  planes  as  good 
as  their  own  were  encountered,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  at  first  had  the  greater  number.  Dur¬ 
ing  1942,  however,  combined  British  and 
American  production  of  planes  began  to 
exceed  the  German.  By  1943  the  British- 
American  air  fleets  not  only  became  su¬ 
preme  in  Tunisia  and  Italy,  but  were  ready 
to  attack  the  German  Luftiuaffe  over 
Europe. 

During  the  fall  of  1943,  while  the  Allies 
advanced  in  Italy  and  the  Russians  in 
their  own  country,  English-based  planes  be¬ 
gan  a  systematic  bombing  of  German  and 
German-held  cities  and  railways.  Although 
met  by  the  Luftiuaffe  and  anti-aircraft  fire 
(flak)  ,  the  big  British  and  American  bomb¬ 
ers  did  enormous  damage.  What  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  done  to  Warsaw  and  London 
was  now  returned  in  more  terrible  measure 
to  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Munich,  and  many 
other  German  centers.  It  was  hoped  thus 
to  cripple  German  industries  and  to  de¬ 
moralize  civilian  populations;  but  the  chief 
result  was  to  weaken  the  Luftiuaffe  so  that 
later  it  could  not  prevent  ground-force  in¬ 
vasions  of  Germany. 

Greater  Allied  Unity  Is  Achieved,  1943. 
Although  the  British  and  Americans  had 
worked  well  together  from  the  start,  con¬ 
tacts  with  China  and  with  Russia  had  not 
always  been  so  close.  China  was  hard  to 
reach,  while  Russia  was  suspicious  of  the 
Western  Allies  because  of  frictions  before 
the  war.  This  suspicion  was  mutual,  more¬ 
over,  because  many  Western  peoples  dis¬ 
trusted  Stalin’s  Communist  dictatorship. 
Yet  the  common  fear  of  Germany  and  of 
Japan  brought  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  together  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
in  the  fall  of  1943,  where  they  conferred 
on  the  defense  of  China.  The  first  two  then 
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The  “Big  Three”  at  the  Teheran  Conference 


Joseph  Stalin  of  Russia,  President  Roosevelt,  and  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  porch  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Teheran,  Iran.  During  the  con¬ 
ference  of  four  days,  they  discussed  plans  for  defeating  Germany. 


went  on  to  Teheran,  in  Persia,  where  they 
met  Stalin  and  other  Russian  leaders. 
These  conferences  did  somethin?  to  im- 
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prove  co-operation  among  the  major  allies; 
for  example,  it  was  probably  at  Teheran 
that  an  agreement  was  made  to  open  an¬ 
other  front  against  Germany  in  Europe. 

The  United  Nations  Open  New  Fronts 
in  France,  1944.  Through  the  spring  of 
1944,  the  Germans  were  kept  in  tense  un¬ 
certainty  about  when  and  where  this  new 
attack  would  begin.  One  allied  plan  had 
been  to  invade  the  Balkan  area.  This  would 
have  placed  the  British  and  Americans  in  a 
good  position  to  block  any  Russian  at¬ 
tempts  at  expansion  after  the  war,  but  it 
would  not  hurt  the  Germans  durin?  the 
Avar  as  quickly  as  could  an  invasion  of 
France.  The  latter  approach  was  adopted. 


Large  armies  of  British,  Canadians  and 
Americans,  together  with  vast  supplies, 
were  therefore  assembled  in  England  across 
the  Channel  from  France.  All  were  placed 
under  the  unified  command  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  general  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Finally 
in  June,  1944,  fleets  took  these  troops  across 
the  channel  at  night,  and  by  morning  the 
men  were  coming  ashore  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy.  Then  for  several  weeks  there 
was  a  slow  advance  against  Germans  resist¬ 
ing  behind  wires,  “pill  boxes,”  and  concrete 
fortifications.  The  narrow  area  of  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  peninsula  made  it  difficult  to  bring 
in  large  armies,  but  finally  the  Allies  pushed 
through  its  base  and  fanned  out  toward 
Paris. 

When  the  Germans  brought  up  nearly  all 
their  troops  in  France  to  defend  the  Paris 
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Americans  in  Paris 


Three  Lions 


American  infantrymen  marching  down  the  Champs  Elysees  in  Paris.  In  the  distant  background  is  the 

famous  Arc  de  Triomphe. 


area,  the  Allies  promptly  invaded  that 
country  along  a  different  front.  An  army 
was  brought  up  from  Italy  and  landed  on 
the  southern  (Riviera)  coast.  From  there 
this  force  pushed  north  toward  Paris,  and 
northeast  toward  the  Rhine  Valley  in  Ger¬ 
many — without  much  resistance. 

The  Russian  Summer  Offensive  of  1944. 
While  the  Western  Allies  were  invading 
France  in  July,  1944,  the  Russians  con¬ 
tinued  their  own  advance  toward  Germany. 
The  Nazis  now  had  to  face  what  they  had 
most  feared — invasions  from  the  west 
(France)  and  from  the  east  (Russia)  at  the 
same  time.  At  the  northern  end  of  their 
line,  the  Russians  pushed  back  the  Finns 
(who  had  come  into  the  war  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  side)  ,  and  invaded  the  small  Baltic 
states.  But  their  greatest  advances  were 
made  along  the  central  front  in  Poland.  By 
August  1,  1944,  no  German  troops  re¬ 


mained  in  Russia;  after  losing  more  than  a 
million  men,  they  were  right  back  where 
they  had  started  their  invasion  in  1941. 

Secret  Developments  Behind  the  German 
Lines.  Germany  was  weakened,  in  the  face 
of  this  crisis,  by  certain  secret  developments 
within  conquered  lands  and  also  in  her  own 
territory.  When  Nazi  troops  occupied  a 
country,  the  “underground”  forces  sabo¬ 
taged  German-controlled  factories,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  supplies.  In  Russia  and 
Yugoslavia,  “irregulars” — guerrilla  fighters 
without  uniforms — harried  the  German 
forces  behind  their  lines.  Although  the 
Nazis  killed  many  who  were  caught  in  such 
activities  and  even  executed  hostages  for 
some  who  were  not  caught,  this  under¬ 
ground  resistance  weakened  their  hold  on 
occupied  lands. 

Even  more  serious  was  the  appearance  of 
opposition  to  Hitler  within  the  German 
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army.  There  was  no  demand  for  peace  by 
the  civilian  population,  as  in  1918,  because 
they  were  now  too  closely  watched  by  the 
Gestapo  (secret  police) .  But  as  the  Allies 
began  to  close  in  on  Germany  in  1944,  and 
as  the  German  cities  crumbled  under  merci¬ 
less  bombings,  certain  high  army  officers  de¬ 
cided  to  assassinate  Hitler  and  take  over 
the  government.  By  this  time,  they  viewed 
him  as  a  madman  who  would  ruin  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  In  July,  1944,  a  bomb  was  ex¬ 
ploded  close  to  Hitler,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  have  the  Berlin  garrison  announce 
a  new  government.  Hitler  escaped  death 
and  the  garrison  remained  loyal  to  him. 
Soon  many  of  the  generals  in  the  conspiracy 
were  caught  and  executed.  Yet  this  plot 
showed  that  weaknesses  were  appearing 
within  Germany  itself. 

Germany  Is  Invaded,  1944.  By  August, 
1944,  the  Russians  were  advancing  through 
Poland  and  Rumania,  while  the  British  and 
Americans  were  moving  from  France  toward 
the  Rhine  Valley.  During  the  fall,  the 
British  reclaimed  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  the  Americans,  with  some  French  aid, 
seized  the  German  industrial  valley  of  the 
Saarland.  The  Germans  were  still  resisting 
stubbornly  at  this  time.  In  December  they 
suddenly  struck  back  in  the  “Battle  of  the 
Bulge,”  which  threatened  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  advance.  American  troops  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton  attacked  in  turn,  however,  and 
finally  forced  the  Nazis  to  retreat. 

By  February,  1945,  the  Allies  had 
breached  the  Siegfried  line  of  forts  west  of 
the  Rhine,  and  soon  crossed  that  famous 
river  at  several  points.  Notv  the  German 
forces  began  to  go  to  pieces  suddenly,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  game  was  up.  Entire  divisions 
were  cut  off  and  surrendered,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  penetrated  the  heart  of  Germany 
within  sixty  miles  of  Berlin. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  had  fought  their 
way  westward  across  Poland,  and  invaded 
eastern  Germany.  The  massive  Russian  ad¬ 


vance  seemed  irresistible  and  many  Ger¬ 
mans,  fearing  Russian  vengeance,  became 
terror-stricken.  This  further  demoralized 
their  armies. 

In  April,  1945,  some  two  million  Russian 
troops  converged  on  Berlin.  A  week’s  des¬ 
perate  fighting  followed  but  on  April  30 
the  city  surrendered.  Hitler  was  apparently 
killed  in  his  underground  refuge  at  this 
time.  The  American  armies,  which  might 
possibly  have  reached  Berlin  first,  held  up 
their  advance  west  of  the  city  by  agreement 
with  the  Russians.  In  the  same  way  the 
Americans  might  have  entered  Prague,  the 
capital  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  instead 
granted  that  opportunity  to  the  Russians. 

At  the  very  time  of  the  triumphant  ad¬ 
vances  into  Germany,  President  Roosevelt 
died  suddenly  at  Hot  Springs,  Georgia,  on 
April  12,  1945.  It  seemed  especially  tragic 
that  he  (like  Lincoln  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War)  did  not  live  to  witness  the  com¬ 
ing  victory.  Vice-President  Harry  Truman 
immediately  became  President. 

Germany  Surrenders,  1945.  On  May  1, 
1945,  the  German  radio  announced  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Karl  Doenitz  had  been  made  leader 
of  the  German  government.  On  May  7, 
after  asking  for  an  armistice,  that  govern¬ 
ment  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the 
several  allied  forces.  This  surrender  in¬ 
cluded  the  Nazi  armies  still  holding  out  in 
Italy,  and  all  naval  vessels  wherever  located. 
Mussolini,  deprived  of  German  guards,  was 
murdered  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 
The  armistice  therefore  ended  the  war  for 
all  Europe,  but  it  continued  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  Asia. 

Japan  Is  Pushed  Back  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  All  through  1944  and  1945,  while  the 
Germans  were  retreating  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Poland,  the  Japanese  were  also  being 
pushed  back  in  the  Far  East.  During  1944, 
the  United  States  seized  more  islands  held 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  South  Pacific,  the 
Solomons,  the  Gilberts,  and  the  Marianas, 
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In  each  case  the  navy  (including  the  Coast 
Guard)  put  landing  forces  of  marines  or 
army  units  ashore,  and  in  each  case  the 
Japanese  fought  back  almost  to  the  last 
man.  The  Americans  moved  forward  from 
one  island  group  to  another,  advancing 
slowly  northward  toward  Japan  and  by¬ 
passing  some  enemy  strongholds  on  the  way. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Philippines,  1944. 
In  the  fall  of  1944,  a  large  American  fleet 
under  Admiral  Nimitz  appeared  off  the  is¬ 
land  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines,  and 
landed  an  invading  army  under  MacArthur. 
Japanese  troops  resisted  bitterly  but  were 
pushed  into  the  interior.  At  this  point  the 
enemy  navy  made  its  last  bid  for  victory.  If 
it  could  destroy  the  American  fleet,  it  could 
save  the  Japanese  army  in  the  Islands  and 
at  the  same  time  isolate  the  Americans  who 
had  landed.  Two  powerful  Japanese  “task 
forces’’  of  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroy¬ 
ers  entered  the  narrow  strait  off  Leyte.  Com¬ 
ing  in  by  night,  they  sank  a  number  of 
small  ships;  but  when  the  major  American 
vessels  and  their  planes  came  into  action, 
the  Japanese  fleet  was  almost  wiped  out. 
This  final  naval  victory  gave  the  United 
States  almost  complete  control  of  the  Pacific. 

The  American  invaders  now  landed  on 
other  islands  beside  Leyte.  In  Luzon  they 
pushed  toward  the  capital,  Manila,  which 
they  captured  in  February,  1945.  Much  of 
the  city  was  destroyed,  but  the  Filipinos  co¬ 
operated  with  the  invaders,  and  the  surviv¬ 
ing  Japanese  troops  had  to  flee  into  moun¬ 
tain  country.  Thus  MacArthur  returned 
victoriously  to  Manila,  as  he  had  promised 
to  do  when  forced  to  flee  from  Corregidor 
in  1942.  Thousands  of  Americans  and  Fili¬ 
pinos  were  released  from  prison  camps,  but 
many  others  had  failed  to  survive  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  Japanese  treatment. 

The  Final  Advance  upon  Japan,  1945. 
With  a  large  part  of  the  Philippines  in  con¬ 
trol,  the  United  States  was  in  a  position  to 
strike  from  there  either  at  the  Japanese-held 


Press  Association 


General  Douglas  MacArthur  and  President 
Sergio  Osmena  of  the  Philippines 

The  two  men  chat  after  the  American  invasion  of 
Leyte  Island  in  the  Philippines. 

ports  in  China  or  at  Japan  itself.  Admiral 
Nimitz  and  General  MacArthur  decided  to 
advance  directly  upon  Japan.  In  the  spring 
of  1945  (at  about  the  time  of  the  collapse 
of  Germany) ,  landings  under  fleet  protec¬ 
tion  were  made  on  I  wo  Jima,  a  small  island 
north  of  the  Philippines  and  about  halfway 
to  the  main  Japanese  islands.  Here  the 
enemy  again  fought  to  the  last  man,  and 
American  marines  suffered  heavy  losses. 
But  the  island  was  taken  by  all  the  terrible 
means  at  our  command — by  the  co-ordi¬ 
nated  use  of  naval  bombardment,  bombing 
by  the  fleet  air-arm,  artillery,  machine  guns, 
rifles,  and  flame  throwers. 

From  I  wo  Jima  the  fleet  moved  on  to 
Okinawa,  a  larger  island  just  south  of  Japan 
proper.  The  invasion  of  this  island,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  large  army,  proved  a  repetition 
of  the  experience  at  I  wo  Jima  but  on  a 
greater  scale.  Finally,  the  Japanese  troops 
were  pushed  to  the  cliffs  at  the  end  of  the 
island,  where  many  committed  suicide  and 
a  few  others  surrendered.  Okinawa  was  en- 
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A  U.  S.  Marine  on  Okinawa 

This  U.  S.  marine  is  charging  forward  through 
Japanese  machine-gun  fire  on  Okinawa. 


tirely  conquered,  and  the  United  States  had 
a  base  for  the  final  attack  upon  Japan. 

In  spite  of  this  advantage  it  still  looked 
as  though  Japan  was  far  from  conquered. 
Her  chief  armies  were  still  intact  on  the 
main  islands.  Would  American  armies  have 
to  invade  these  and  suffer  on  a  much  greater 
scale  losses  such  as  had  been  experienced  at 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa?  The  prospect  was 
a  terrible  one,  yet  it  seemed  necessary. 

There  was  another  possibility,  however, 
and  this  was  to  defeat  Japan  from  the  air. 
From  both  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  great 
fleets  of  American  super-bombers  (B-29s) 
began  in  July,  1945,  systematically  to  de¬ 
stroy  Japanese  industrial  centers,  railroads, 
docks,  and  all  other  war  resources.  Large 
parts  of  such  great  cities  as  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  were  ruined;  war  plants  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  transportation  wrecked.  Japa¬ 
nese  planes  made  little  effort  to  stop  this, 
apparently  because  they  were  being  saved 
to  meet  a  possible  invasion.  Meanwhile  the 
American  fleet,  aided  by  British  ships,  bom¬ 
barded  the  coastal  cities  at  will. 


The  Atomic  Bomb.  The  great  invasion 
never  came  because  it  proved  unnecessary. 
It  is  probable  that  the  destruction  caused 
by  ordinary  bombers  would  alone  have 
forced  Japan  to  give  up  the  struggle.  But 
the  end  came  sooner  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  because  of  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
event  which  surprised  Americans  as  much 
as  it  did  the  Japanese. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  all  through 
the  war,  the  types  of  weapons  used  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  scientists  and  engineers  rather 
than  by  soldiers.  Victory  often  depended  on 
which  side  had  been  supplied  with  the 
better  guns,  tanks,  planes,  or  naval  instru¬ 
ments.  A  scientist  who  cotdd  produce  some 
more  effective  weapon  might  be  of  a  greater 
value  to  his  country  than  were  whole 
armies.  This  struggle  to  improve  weapons 
or  defense  equipment  went  on  in  labora¬ 
tories  all  over  the  world,  and  resulted  in 
the  development  of  such  devices  as  radar 
and  pilotless  planes.  The  latter,  known  as 
“buzz  bombs”  or  “robots,”  were  German 
products,  which  had  caused  scattered  de¬ 
struction  in  English  towns.  Both  sides  whis- 

O 

pered  about  more  violent  secret  weapons, 
but  nothing  had  come  of  this  up  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1945. 

Then  early  in  August,  without  warning, 
an  American  plane  dropped  on  the  Japa¬ 
nese  city  of  Hiroshima  a  terrible  device 
known  as  the  atomic  bomb.  This  was  a 
weapon  which  both  German  and  American 
scientists  had  raced  to  develop  all  through 
the  war,  and  the  Americans  had  won.  About 
two  billion  dollars  had  been  spent  in  the 
United  States  in  secret  research  to  find  a 
way  to  release  the  vast  energy  which  is  hid¬ 
den  in  the  tiny  atoms  that  make  up  all 
matter.  Means  were  finally  found  for  break¬ 
ing  up  the  atom.  The  result  was  the  atomic 
bomb.  One  of  these  small  devices  had  more 
destructive  power  than  did  all  the  ordinary 
bombs  that  could  be  carried  by  a  large  fleet 
of  planes. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photograph 


After  the  Surrender  Ceremonies 


U.  S.  Navy  officers  and  men  salute  as  the  Japanese  military  and  civil  representatives  file  across  the  deck 

of  the  battleship  U.S.S.  Missouri  to  disembark. 


Nearly  the  whole  of  Hiroshima,  a  city  of 
almost  300,000  people,  was  destroyed  by  the 
ensuing  explosion.  It  was  estimated  that 
50,000  had  died  in  the  blast  and  its  after 
effects.  Shortly  afterwards  a  similar  bomb 
was  dropped  on  a  second  Japanese  city, 
Nagasaki.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Japanese 
people  were  terrified  and  that  their  govern¬ 
ment  began  to  consider  surrender,  lest  all 
their  cities  be  destroyed  by  this  fearful 
weapon. 

Russia  Enters  the  War  Against  Japan. 

At  this  fateful  moment,  Russia  announced 
that  she  also  would  enter  the  war  against 
Japan  and  promptly  sent  great  armies  from 
Siberia  into  Japanese-held  Manchuria,  for 


a  week  they  advanced  rapidly  against  uncer¬ 
tain  Japanese  opposition.  Russia  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  control  again  of  Manchuria, 
a  rich  Chinese  province  from  which  she 
had  been  ousted  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  early  in  this  century.  She  also  wanted 
naval  and  commercial  ports  on  the  Pacific, 
notably  Port  Arthur,  which  were  in  Japa¬ 
nese  hands.  At  the  same  time,  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  anxious  to  secure 
Russian  aid. 

The  Surrender  of  Japan.  The  major  ca¬ 
tastrophes  that  suddenly  hit  Japan  in  July 
and  August  of  1945  were  too  much  for  her 
government.  Any  one  of  them — the  steady 
attacks  by  B-29s  and  the  fleet,  the  entrance 
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of  Russia  into  the  war,  or  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb — was  bad  enough.  But  coining 
together  within  a  few  weeks,  they  threatened 
the  Japanese  armies  and  cities  with  annihi¬ 
lation.  Emperor  Hirohito  decided  that  since 
they  must  surrender  sooner  or  later,  it  had 
best  be  done  promptly.  Some  of  his  mili¬ 
taristic  leaders  opposed  this,  still  hoping  to 
destroy  American  armies  if  they  landed,  but 
the  Emperor  had  his  way.  The  Japanese 
government  agreed  to  unconditional  sur¬ 
render,  requesting  only  that  the  Emperor 
be  permitted  to  hold  his  throne.  This  was 
granted  on  the  condition  that  Hirohito 
take  orders  from  the  American  government 
through  General  MacArtluir.  On  August 

O  o 


15,  1945,  President  Truman  announced  the 
final  surrender. 

The  ceremonies  of  surrender  were  carried 
out  on  the  deck  of  an  American  battleship, 
the  Missouri,  in  a  Japanese  harbor  in  a 
tense,  dramatic  scene,  which  was  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  the  Japanese  and  a  thrilling  climax 
for  General  MacArtluir  and  the  other  allied 
leaders.  Here  an  Empire,  which  only  three 
years  before  had  been  master  of  eastern 
Asia,  was  forced  to  surrender  all  its  con¬ 
quests  and  even  its  home  territory.  This  was 
the  day  for  which  the  Americans,  British, 
and  Chinese  had  fought  and  prayed  through 
several  terrible  years.  When  it  finally  came, 
it  seemed  almost  a  miracle. 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


1.  (a)  What  step  did  Americans  take  as  a 
part  of  its  preparedness  program?  ( b )  How 
did  the  United  States  at  first  aid  Britain  “short 
of  war”? 

2.  Why  did  Germany  attack  Russia  in 
1941? 

3.  ( a )  Why  did  the  Japanese  decide  to  at¬ 
tack  the  United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7, 
1941?  ( b )  What  were  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quences? 

4.  What  were  Americans  fighting  for,  when 
they  went  to  war  in  1941? 

5.  (a)  What  lands  did  the  Japanese  seize 
during  their  first  six  months  in  the  war? 
(b)  How  did  the  United  States  stop  their  fur¬ 
ther  advance  in  1942  at  Coral  Sea,  Midway, 
and  Guadalcanal? 

6.  What  was  the  British-American  plan  of 
campaign  which  drove  the  Germans  out  of 
Africa  by  the  spring  of  1943? 

7.  What  developments  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  Mussolini’s  Italian  government  in  1943? 

8.  How  and  why  did  the  tide  turn  in  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1943  and  1944? 

9.  (a)  Where  did  the  Allies  invade  Ger¬ 
man-held  Europe  on  “D-Day,”  1944?  (5)  What 
circumstances  delayed  their  invasion  after 
landing? 

10.  How  did  the  United  States  continue  its 
advance  in  the  Pacific  in  1944? 

11.  In  what  wavs  was  this  war  a  struggle 

J  DO 

between  scientists? 


lend-lease 

Leningrad 

Pearl  Harbor 

Battle  of  Midway 

Bataan 

MacArtluir 

Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea 

Guadalcanal 

Burma  Road 

Montgomery 

Rommel 

Eisenhower 

Timoshenko 


flak 

Badoglio 

Luftzoaffe 

guerrilla 

Cairo  Conference 

Teheran  Conference 

robot 

Gestapo 

Saipan 

Okinawa 

Leyte 

Hiroshima 

Hirohito 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  How  true  is  it  that  in  modern 
great  wars  no  nation  really  wins? 

2.  What  World  War  I  experiences  were 
useful  in  World  War  II? 

3.  Compare  the  aims  of  the  Allied  powers 
in  the  two  world  wars. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Morale,  the  fighting  man’s  No.  1 
weapon. 

2.  Total  war;  task  force. 

3.  The  glamor  has  gone  out  of  war. 

4.  Trench  warfare,  developed  in  World 
War  I,  was  not  used  in  World  War  II.  Nor 
was  poison  gas. 

Biographies.  MacArthur;  Eisenhower. 

Book  Reviews.  V.  Oakes,  Bamboo  Gate;  T. 
Claymore,  Flare  Path;  S.  Epstein,  Burma 
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Road;  J.  Gollomb,  Young  Heroes  of  the  War; 

P.  Howard,  Ideas  Have  Legs;  K.  Barne,  Three 
and  a  Pigeon;  G.  Felsen,  Struggle  Is  Our 
Brother  and  Some  Follow  the  Sea;  H.  Gleits- 
mann,  Niko’s  Mountains;  D.  Jong,  The  Level 
Land;  H.  Pease,  Heart  of  Danger;  P.  A.  Sow¬ 
ers,  Sons  of  the  Dragon;  M.  Hargrove,  See 
Here,  Private  Hargrove;  O.  Jensen,  Carrier 
War;  E.  Pyle,  Brave  Men  and  Here  Is  Your 
War. 

Cartoons.  1.  Victor  and  vanquished  alike  lose 
in  modern  war. 

2.  Pearl  Harbor. 

3.  Global  war. 

4.  Lend-lease  feeding  the  power  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  nations. 

5.  “Democracy  Triumphant!”  (Inspired  by 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Mussolini  and  Hit¬ 
ler.) 

(The  battles  of  the  war  and  other  events 
provide  a  wealth  of  subjects.  See  D.  Low  and 

Q.  Howe,  Years  of  Wrath:  a  Cartoon  History, 
1931-1945.) 

Floor  Talks.  1.  The  “undergrounds,”  a  phase 
of  the  war  effort. 

(See  such  stories  as  H.  Van  der  Haas,  Vic¬ 
torious  Island  and  Orange  on  Top;  A.  H.  Sey¬ 
mour,  Tangled  Skein ;  H.  Pease,  Heart  of  Dan¬ 
ger;  D.  L.  MacKaye,  Tiventy-pfth  Mission.) 

2.  American  army  and  navy  during  the 
global  conflict. 

(See  G.  Avison,  Uncle  Sam’s  Army:  Hoxv  It 
Fights  and  Uncle  Sam’s  Navy:  How  It  Fights; 
K.  Ayling,  Semper  Fidelis,  the  U.S.  Marines 
in  Action;  G.  B.  Coale,  The  Navy  at  War.) 

3.  Civilian  life  in  the  United  States  during 
the  war. 

4.  Reading  from  the  President’s  speech  to 
Congress  upon  receipt  of  the  news  about  Pearl 
Harbor. 

5.  Treatment  of  Japanese-Americans  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  (See  F.  C.  Means,  Moved  Out¬ 
ers;  D.  W.  Baruch,  Glass  House  of  Prejudice; 

R.  G.  Martin,  Boy  from  Nebraska.) 

6.  General  Patton  (see  W.  B.  Meller,  Pat¬ 
ton)  or  General  Chennault  (see  K.  Ayling, 
Old  Leather  face  of  the  Flying  Tigers). 

Maps.  On  outline  maps  of  Europe  and  the 
East  show  the  principal  campaigns  and  bat¬ 
tles  (with  dates)  of  the  war. 

Bulletin  Board.  Collect,  label,  and  post  pic¬ 
tures  and  mementos  of  the  war.  (Relatives 
and  friends  may  loan  you  such  materials.) 
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Map  Talks.  1.  Rise  and  fall  of  the  Axis  pow¬ 
ers  in  Europe. 

2.  Rise  and  fall  of  the  Japanese  in  Asia. 
Library  Reports.  1.  The  WAGS  and  the 
WAVES  in  the  war. 

2.  Science  in  the  war  (see  G.  W.  Gray, 
Science  at  War  and  recent  encyclopedias) . 

3.  Saving  lives  through  medical  science 
during  the  war. 

4.  The  costs  of  World  War  II. 

Illustrated  Talks.  1.  How  scientists  split  the 
atom  for  the  A-bomb.  (See  R.  D.  Potter,  Young 
People’s  Book  of  Atomic  Energy ;  J.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  The  Atomic  Story.) 

2.  With  films  or  filmstrips  trace  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  warfare  during  the  two  world  wars. 
Interviews.  Invite  veterans  to  speak  to  the  class 
on  modern  warfare. 

Debate.  Resolved:  That  the  United  States  was 
justified  in  using  the  A-bomb  against  Japan. 
Chart.  The  principal  campaigns,  battles,  and 
leaders  of  World  War  II.  (Print  the  years 
vertically  on  the  left  and  the  major  fronts  or 
war  areas  across  the  top.) 

Things  to  Write.  1.  Letter  from  an  American 
soldier  in  England  just  before  taking  off  on 
D-Day,  1944.  " 

2.  Essay:  How  the  United  States  delivered 
men  and  supplies  in  the  global  war. 

3.  “Lend-lease,  Indispensable  Aid  to  Vic¬ 
tory.”  (A  descriptive  article.  See  E.  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Lend-lease ,  Weapon  of  Victory.) 

4.  Obituary  article  for  a  newspaper,  April 
13,  1945,  on  President  Roosevelt. 

READING  LIST 

Advanced.  J.  W.  Alsop  and  R.  Kintner,  Amer¬ 
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6.  How  the  War  Gave  Birth  to  the  United  Nations  Organization 


The  Problems  of  Peace.  After  the  hrst 
victory  celebrations  were  over,  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  very  difficult  problems  lay  ahead. 
For  six  years  large  parts  of  the  world  had 
been  torn  by  war.  Millions  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  been  killed  or  injured.  The 
casualties  in  the  American  forces  alone 
were  over  a  million,  and  those  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  German,  and  Japanese  services  were 
even  greater.  Almost  equal  numbers  of 
civilians  had  died  or  had  been  maimed  in 
the  bombings  of  cities  or  amid  the  horrors 

O 

of  German  and  Japanese  prison  camps.  In 
addition,  vast  numbers  of  Europeans  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  countries,  and 
were  stranded— without  funds,  hungry,  and 
separated  from  their  families — in  Germany 
and  other  areas.  In  no  previous  war  had 
there  been  such  suffering  among  non-com¬ 
batants,  for  total  war  is  as  tragic  for  civil¬ 
ians  as  it  is  for  soldiers. 

Conditions  were  very  difficult  even  for 
those  who  had  survived  unharmed.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  the  defeated  countries 
and  in  those  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Germans  and  Japanese.  Millions  of 
soldiers  must  somehow  be  demobilized  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  Other  millions  of 
civilians  must  be  moved  to  their  own  coun¬ 
tries.  And  when  they  did  return,  they  found 
everything  in  chaos.  Cities  had  been  wiped 
out;  business,  industry,  and  farms  had  been 
destroyed;  there  was  no  certainty  as  to  how 
the  most  immediate  needs  for  food,  fuel, 
and  clothing  could  be  met.  Somehow,  ways 
of  makinsr  a  livino;  must  be  found  asrain. 

This  revival  of  normal  economic  life  it¬ 
self  depended  upon  the  solution  of  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  In  many  countries  there  was 
no  certainty  as  to  whether  independence 
would  be  granted  or  whether  there  would 
be  annexation  to  some  powerful  neighbor. 
Nor  was  it  clear  what  sort  of  economic  and 
political  systems  would  be  established, 


whether  democratic,  socialist,  or  commu¬ 
nist.  Thus  the  Polish  people  were  divided 
between  those  who  wanted  to  set  up  a  Com¬ 
munist  government  under  Russian  influ¬ 
ence,  and  those  who  desired  a  democratic 
order  under  British  protection.  And  would 
Poland  recover  all  her  old  territories,  or 
would  she  lose  some  to  Russia  in  exchange 
for  German  lands? 

The  economic  and  political  troubles  were 
complicated  by  psychological  ones.  The  end 
of  a  great  war  is  a  bad  time  to  reorganize 
business  life  and  governments  because  of 
the  bitterness  that  always  exists.  There  is 
natural  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge  on 
the  part  of  victors,  and  hatred  and  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  vanquished.  And  even 
among  the  victorious  there  is  the  despair 
that  follows  from  the  loss  of  loved  ones — a 
loss  that  no  triumph  can  ever  replace.  In 
other  words,  all  peoples  are  mentally  upset 
at  the  end  of  a  war,  and  things  might  be 
done  which  would  not  be  done  in  the  calm 
of  second  thought. 

The  Victorious  Powers  Face  Reconstruc¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  problems  had  to  be  faced 
by  the  victorious  powers,  just  as  had  been 
the  case  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  re¬ 
constructed  Europe  after  Napoleon’s  defeat 
in  1815,  or  when  the  Versailles  Conference 
met  to  re-make  the  world  in  1919.  There 
was  some  planning  for  the  peace  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Britain,  the  United  States,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  China  during  the  series  of  con- 
ferences  between  Churchill,  Roosevelt, 
Stalin,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Late  in  1944  and 
early  in  1945,  further  meetings  of  this  sort 
took  place  at  Quebec,  Canada,  and  at  Yalta 
in  Russia. 

But  these  discussions  related  largely  to 
military  strategy  against  Germany.  As  long 
as  the  war  lasted,  the  dangers  threatened 
by  a  common  enemy  made  for  close  co- 
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operation.  Now  that  the  enemy  was  de¬ 
feated,  there  was  more  likelihood  of  dis¬ 
agreements  between  the  allied  nations 
regarding  the  final  terms  of  peace  in  both 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Charter  of  a  New  World  Order.  One 
thing  on  which  all  the  victorious  nations 
and  the  neutral  countries  agreed,  at  least 
in  theory,  was  that  some  sort  of  world  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  set  up.  The  old  League 
of  Nations  still  existed  in  a  weakened  con¬ 
dition.  Although  discredited  by  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  prevent  the  Second  World  War,  the 
idea  behind  it  was  strengthened  by  that 
war.  It  was  now  clear  that  no  country  could 
be  isolated  from  future  wars,  which  were 
bound  to  be  ever  more  destructive.  The  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  would  have  to  unite  in 
a  global  political  system  capable  of  prevent¬ 
ing  war. 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  in  the  last  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  1941,  had  affirmed 
this  need  for  “the  establishment  of  a  wider 
and  permanent  system  of  general  security.” 
Great  national  leaders  had  confirmed  it  in 
declarations  made  thereafter  at  conferences 
held  yearly  during  the  war.  In  1944,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  major  powers  assembled  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  in  Washington  (D.C.)  to 
prepare  proposals  to  aid  in  designing  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  organization  than  the  League  of 
Nations.  At  the  Yalta  Conference  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin  approved  these  pro¬ 
posals  as  a  basis  for  drawing  up  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  a  EJnited  Nations  organization  and 
agreed  accordingly  to  call  an  assembly  at 
San  Francisco,  beginning  April  25.  Then 
unexpectedly,  two  weeks  before  that  date, 
President  Roosevelt  died. 

The  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference  came  from  every  continent  and 
from  fifty  nations  that  included  three- 
fourths  of  mankind.  By  June  26,  or  in  only 
two  months,  they  had  completed  their  task. 
A  month  later  the  United  States  Senate 
ratified  the  Charter,  as  the  constitution  was 


called.  By  October  24,  notv  United  Nations 
Day,  the  necessary  majority  of  nations  had 
ratified  it  and  the  new  organization  came 
into  being.  At  the  first  General  Assembly, 
held  in  London  the  following  January,  the 
principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  were 
set  up.  The  League  of  Nations,  recognizing 
the  end  of  its  usefulness,  disbanded  and 
turned  its  property  and  other  assets  over  to 
its  successor. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Charter  provided  for  a  world  court  and 
four  executive  and  administrative  organs. 
These,  in  turn,  could  set  up  subordinate 
agencies.  Lacking  both  a  law-making  body 
and  a  chief  executive  to  enforce  laws,  the 
United  Nations,  although  able  to  perform 
many  political  duties,  was  not  a  full-fledged 
government. 

Basic  Principles  of  the  Charter.  The 

opening  'words  of  its  preamble  declare  the 
Charter  to  be  the  work  of  the  peoples  of  the 
nations  and  not  of  the  representatives  of 
governments.  The  document  acknowledges 
“the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of 
all  its  Members,”  as  called  for  in  the  Mos¬ 
cow  declaration  of  the  three  Allied  great 
powers  in  1943.  The  purposes  of  the  new 
organization,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Charter,  included  assurance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security,  promotion  of 
friendly  relations  between  nations,  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  international  co-operation 
on  economic,  social,  and  humanitarian 
problems.  The  organization  would  itself  be 
the  major  tool  used  in  accomplishing  these 
purposes. 

Each  member  nation  agreed  to  accept  and 
help  to  carry  out  the  purposes,  to  recognize 
that  all  members  were  sovereign  equals,  not 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  any 
nation,  and  to  settle  disputes  with  other  na¬ 
tions  by  peaceful  means  and  not  by  threats 
or  force.  Although  the  acceptance  of  these 
obligations  was  a  condition  of  membership, 
the  nations  often  failed  to  observe  them 
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General  Assembly  in  Its  New  Home 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  permanent  home  in  New  York  City,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  opened  its  seventh  session,  faced  with  the  gravest  problems  in  its  history. 


subsequently:  traditional  attitudes  and 
ways  of  behaving,  between  nations,  could 
not  be  changed  by  the  strokes  of  a  pen. 

The  General  Assembly.  The  Charter 
stated  that  every  member  nation,  regardless 
of  size,  was  entitled  to  send  five  delegates  to 
the  General  Assembly,  although  each  na¬ 
tion  would  have  one  vote.  Each  dominion 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
was  elected  to  membership,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain.  Likewise,  the  White  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Republics  were  elected 
members,  as  well  as  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  In  all,  the  first  General 
Assembly  had  fifty-one  member  nations. 
This  number  increased  in  a  few  years  to 
sixty,  with  fourteen  other  nations  awaiting 
admission. 

The  General  Assembly  set  up  such  com¬ 
mittees  and  other  bodies  as  it  needed  for  its 
work  and  at  each  annual  session  elected  a 
president.  The  first  Assembly  selected  New 
York  City  to  be  its  permanent  home  and,  in 
1947,  began  to  meet  temporarily  on  near-by 


Long  Island  until  the  permanent  build¬ 
ings  in  Manhattan  were  ready,  a  few  years 
later.  Regular  sessions  met  each  fall  and 
lasted  at  least  two  months.  Special  sessions 
could  be  held  when  requested  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  or  by  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations. 

The  General  Assembly  could  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  its  members  and  organs 
and  call  for  investigations  and  studies.  All 
organs  had  to  report  to  it  regularly  on  their 
activities.  The  broad  phrasing  of  the 
Charter  really  permitted  any  international 
matter  to  be  considered  and  freely  debated 
in  open  assembly  by  nations  small  and  large. 
Despite  its  lack  of  law-making  power,  the 
decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  had 
great  moral  force.  Among  the  Assembly’s 
specific  duties  were  these:  to  fix  the  UN 
budget,  to  propose  amendments,  to  elect  the 
non-permanent  members  of  all  organs  and 
admit  new  UN  members  and  suspend  or 
expel  members.  Such  important  matters  re¬ 
quired  a  two-thirds  majority,  whereas  less 
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Courtesy  UNATIONS 

Heated  Exchange  in  the  United  Nations 


Andrei  Y.  Vishinsky,  then  Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  gesturing  dramatically  in  a  debate 
on  the  Korean  issue  during  the  seventh  session  of  the  UN.  Listening  at  the  left  are  two  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation.  Dean  Acheson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Warren  R.  Austin,  then  U.S.  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  UN. 


important  matters  required  only  a  simple 
majority  vote. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  business  of  the 
General  Assembly  really  was  a  year-round 
matter.  A  temporary  Interim  Committee, 
the  “Little  Assembly,”  consisting  of  one 
delegate  from  each  member  nation,  was 
therefore  created  in  1947  to  deal  with  As¬ 
sembly  business  between  regular  sessions. 
Russia  objected  and  did  not  attend. 

The  Security  Council.  The  principal 
political,  executive  council  of  the  LInited 
Nations  was  the  small,  eleven-member  Se¬ 
curity  Council  which  chose  its  presiding 
officer  monthly  and  met  the  year  round. 
Only  to  this  Council  did  the  Charter  name 
permanent  members,  the  Big  Five:  the 
United  States,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  France, 
China.  The  six,  non-permanent  members 
were  elected  for  two-year  terms  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  To  enact  any  measure  re¬ 
quired  at  least  seven  votes.  To  decide  unim¬ 
portant  or  merely  procedural  matters  any 


seven  affirmative  votes  sufficed.  But  on  im¬ 
portant  matters,  such  as  recommending  new 
members  or  sending  an  investigating  com¬ 
mission  somewhere  or  taking  some  action 
against  a  nation,  a  measure  could  not  pass  if 
one  permanent  member  voted  against  it. 

It  was  particularly  the  duty  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  deal  with  international  disputes  and 
threats  to  peace  and  security.  It  could  do 
so  by  recommending  investigations,  negotia¬ 
tions,  arbitration,  or  other  peaceful  meth¬ 
ods.  If  action  seemed  necessary,  the  Council 
could  first  impose  sanctions  upon  the  offend¬ 
ing  nation,  such  as  cutting  off  commerce 
and  trade,  shutting  off  communications,  and 
recalling  diplomatic  representatives.  If 
these  sanctions  failed,  the  Council  could  use 
military  forces  which,  under  the  Charter, 
the  member  nations  would  agree  to  make 
available.  A  major  provision  of  the  Charter 
dealt  with  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
national  armaments  and  military  forces  and 
the  creation  of  a  force,  under  UN  control, 
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to  insure  world  peace  and  security.  The 
Charter  charged  the  Council  to  make  the 
plans  for  fulfilling  the  provision. 

The  condition  that  on  an  important  mat¬ 
ter  one  negative  vote  or  veto  by  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  would  block  its  passage  was 
called  the  principle  of  unanimity.  This 
principle  was  favored  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  its  inclusion  in  the 
Charter  helped  to  secure  the  speedy  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  document.  It  seemed  clear  to  the 
writers  of  the  Charter  that  only  by  a  war 
could  a  great  power  be  compelled  to  do 
something  against  its  will.  And  such  a  war 

O  o 

woidd  destroy  the  United  Nations.  Nor 
could  small  powers  enforce  action  without 
the  support  of  the  great  nations.  However, 
if  the  Big  Five  united  behind  an  action,  it 
would  be  done.  The  principle  of  unanimity 
recognized  the  world  situation.  It  was 
thought  that  the  veto  would  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly,  when  decisions  had  to  be  made  that 
involved  the  forces  of  the  great  nations. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  promoting  human  welfare 
lay  largely  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  Charter  placed  few  re¬ 
strictions  upon  its  work.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  named  any  eighteen  member  na¬ 
tions  to  the  Council  for  three-year  terms, 
with  the  right  of  re-election.  All  nations 
were  equal  on  the  Council,  and  decisions 
were  made  by  simple  majority  vote,  subject 
to  no  veto. 

Even  with  peace,  the  world  of  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  faced  unnum¬ 
bered,  complicated  problems:  economic, 
social,  cultural,  educational,  health,  human¬ 
itarian.  All  of  these  were  the  Council’s  con¬ 
cern.  For  its  studies,  investigations,  and 
recommendations  the  Council  could  ally 
with  itself  any  existing  international  agen¬ 
cies  and  could  create  such  others  as  it  re¬ 
quired.  In  a  few  years  two  dozen  commis¬ 
sions  and  agencies  were  operating  under  the 
Council,  which  received  and  considered 
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World  Health  Organization  in  India 

Inoculating  Indian  children  against  tuberculosis 
is  part  of  a  joint  project  of  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  (WHO)  ,  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF) ,  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Relief  Societies,  and  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  India  has  the  highest  tuberculosis  rate  in  the 
world. 

their  reports  and  recommendations  and 
upon  them  based  its  reports  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  other  organs. 

Many  of  the  agencies  quickly  became 
world  famous:  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  (WHO)  ,  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  (FAO) ,  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization  (UNESCO)  ,  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  ,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  ,  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU)  ,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Rehabilitation  and  Re¬ 
covery  (Bank)  ,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (Fund)  ,  and  such  commissions  as  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  the  Population  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  (ECE)  ,  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAEE) ,  and 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  (ECLA) . 
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In  fact,  in  the  world  today,  more  than  a 
thousand  organizations  handle  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  of  widely  varying  kinds.  Quite 
familiar  as  international  organizations,  for 
example,  are  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross,  Rotary  International,  and 
the  Olympics.  Less  commonly  known  are 
many  scientific  and  educational  societies, 
religious  bodies,  business  organizations,  as 
well  as  political  agencies.  They  employ 
thousands  of  persons,  many  with  technical 
training.  The  work  of  such  oroanizations 
frequently  ties  in  with  that  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  its  agencies.  Russia, 
however,  did  not  send  representatives,  dur¬ 
ing  these  early  years  of  the  UN,  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  agencies  affiliated  with  the 
Council. 

The  Trusteeship  Council.  This  unusual 
organ  could  do  much  to  reduce  the  strains 
that  were  part  of  the  current  revolution 
which  was  dissolving  colonial  empires  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  days  following  Columbus  and 
Da  Gama.  The  Charter  recognized  the  right 
of  dependent  peoples  to  become  self-govern¬ 
ing,  if  not  actually  independent.  It  recog¬ 
nized  also  that  dependencies  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  their 
inhabitants.  Hence,  under  the  Charter,  all 
colonial  powers  reported  to  the  Secretary 
General  annually  upon  the  management  of 
their  dependencies.  Those  members  that 
held  trust  territories  reported  likewise  to 
the  Trusteeship  Council  or,  if  they  were 
trustees  for  strategic  areas,  to  the  Security 
Council. 

Regions  that  coidd  become  trust  terri¬ 
tories  were  the  mandates  set  up  after  the 
First  World  War,  territories  taken  from  the 
Axis  powers  in  the  Second  World  War,  and 
any  colony  that  the  possessor  offered  to  con¬ 
vert  into  a  trust  territory.  The  Council  con¬ 
sisted  of  such  trustee  powers  and  an  equal 
number  of  non-trustee  nations,  appointed 
for  three-year  terms  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  All  the  permanent  members  of  the 


Security  Council,  however,  must  always  be 
represented  on  the  Trusteeship  Council.  In 
a  few  years  a  half-dozen  nations,  including 
the  United  States  for  the  strategic  area  of 
the  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Mariana  Islands 
in  the  far  Pacific,  made  agreements  placing 
several  African  and  Asian  territories  under 
UN  trusteeship.  Thus  the  Council  came 
into  existence. 

The  Council’s  decisions  required  only  a 
simple,  majority  vote.  The  Council  lacked 
mandatory  power,  but  it  could  make  regular 
inspections  in  trust  territories,  consider 
petitions  from  colonial  peoples,  make  pub¬ 
lic  the  conditions  in  dependencies,  and  offer 
recommendations.  Colonial  powers  in  the 
UN  had  to  answer  periodic  questionnaires 
about  the  affairs  of  their  colonies.  The 
Charter  reflected  a  viewpoint  too  often  neg¬ 
lected  heretofore  when  it  stated  that  the 
trusteeship  system  was  designed  “to  promote 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territories,  and  their  progressive 
development  towards  self-government  or  in¬ 
dependence.” 

International  Court  of  Justice.  Besides 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  three  execu¬ 
tive  councils,  the  Charter  created  a  judicial 
organ,  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or 
“world  court.”  The  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly  were  empowered  to 
elect  fifteen  judges  for  nine-year  terms,  no 
two  of  them  from  one  nation.  Unlike  the 
other  organs  that  met  in  New  York,  the 
Court  had  its  seat  at  The  Hague  in  the 
Netherlands. 

All  members  of  UN  were  expected  to  be¬ 
come  parties  to  the  Court  and  to  accept  its 
compulsory  jurisdiction.  Others  could  be¬ 
come  parties  under  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Charter.  The  Court  could  deal  only 
with  nations,  not  with  persons,  and  its  cases 
had  to  involve  international  legal  questions 
such  as  arose  out  of  disputes  between  coun¬ 
tries,  out  of  treaties,  and  out  of  interna- 
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tional  law.  However,  any  UN  organ  or 
specialized  agency  could  ask  the  Court  lor 
an  advisory  opinion  on  legal  questions. 

The  Secretariat.  The  work  of  the  various 
UN  organs  called  for  a  great  deal  of  secre¬ 
tarial  and  office  help.  The  Charter  therefore 
provided  a  sixth  organ,  the  Secretariat,  to 
care  for  the  many  administrative  needs  of 
the  organization,  such  as  keeping  records, 
handling  correspondence,  arranging  meet¬ 
ings  and  recording  their  proceedings,  pro¬ 
viding  interpreters  and  translators,  gather¬ 
ing  information  and  doing  research,  looking 
after  publicity,  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
meetings.  All  treaties  and  agreements  hence¬ 
forth  made  between  member  nations  had 
to  be  filed  with  and  published  by  the  Sec¬ 
retariat,  to  have  force. 

Before  long  the  Secretariat  had  3,000  em¬ 
ployees,  from  many  countries  and  of  most 
diverse  skills,  in  its  offices  in  the  striking 
38-story  office  building  at  the  edge  of  the 
East  River.  Every  employee’s  primary  al¬ 
legiance  was  to  UN.  To  handle  its  work 
efficiently  the  Secretariat  was  divided  into 
such  sections  as  Security  Council  Affairs, 
Economic  Affairs,  Social  Affairs,  Trustee¬ 
ship  and  Information  (colonial)  ,  Public 
Information.  Each  was  in  charge  of  an  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  general. 

The  Secretary  General  at  the  head  of  the 
Secretariat  was  one  of  UN’s  most  important 
officials.  Upon  nomination  by  the  Security 
Council  the  General  Assembly  elected  him 
for  a  five-year  term  and  could  re-elect  him 
once.  On  constant  duty  where  all  incoming 
and  outgoing  lines  of  UN  communications 
focused,  he  really  had  his  finger  on  the 
world’s  pulse.  He  was  in  position  to  give 
wise  counsel,  to  report  upon  rising  threats 
to  the  peace  and  upon  other  matters  of  UN 
concern.  He  attended  sessions  of  organs  and 
spoke  there,  and  he  issued  annual  reports  of 
UN  activity.  One  of  his  principal  duties 
was  to  inform  the  General  Assembly  when 
the  Security  Council  ceased  to  deal  with  a 


matter  in  its  hands.  The  Assembly  could 
then  take  it  up.  Thus  the  danger  of  pigeon¬ 
holing  a  critical  matter  could  be  avoided. 

Amendments.  Except  in  the  Security 
Council,  no  member  of  any  organ  had  the 
right  to  veto  a  measure.  The  Charter,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  a  second  right  of  veto,  in 
connection  with  Charter  amendments.  Both 
changing  conditions  in  the  world  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Charter  might  someday 
make  it  necessary  to  amend  the  Charter.  In 
fact,  the  Charter  stated  that  if  the  question 
of  amendment  was  not  discussed  in  ten 
years  then  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  tenth 
annual  session,  must  put  it  on  its  agenda.  A 
conference  would  be  held  to  review  the 
Charter  if  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly  and  by  any  seven  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  At  any  time  such  a  con¬ 
ference  would  be  held  if  called  for  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  and  by  any 
seven  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

A  proposed  amendment  would  be  enacted 
if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  then  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
the  member  nations,  including  all  the  per¬ 
manent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
One  of  the  Big  Five,  therefore,  could  veto 
an  amendment  when  it  was  submitted  for 
ratification. 

The  UN  in  Action.  The  United  Nations 
organization  quickly  experienced  much  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  writers 
of  the  Charter.  After  Japan’s  surrender  in 
1945,  as  always  when  wars  ceased,  peace  pre¬ 
sumably  would  be  made  in  about  a  year. 
Unlike  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  therefore,  the  UN  Charter  was  made 
independently  of  any  peace  treaty  and  con¬ 
tained  no  provision  for  making  peace  with 
the  Axis  powers.  In  fact,  it  was  probable 
that  by  the  time  a  UN  organization  could 
be  set  up,  the  Second  World  War  peace 
treaties  would  have  been  completed.  How¬ 
ever,  largely  because  of  the  postwar  split 
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that  widened  between  Russia  and  her  west¬ 
ern  allies,  peaee  could  not  be  made  with  the 
chief  Axis  nations  for  many  years. 

The  youthful  UN  organization,  conse¬ 
quently,  worked  under  many  handicaps:  the 
split  between  the  major  powers  was  carried 
into  the  UN  itself;  the  relations  of  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  caused  much  friction,  especially 
in  Germany;  the  Axis  nations  themselves 
could  not  be  restored  to  their  rightful 
places  in  the  family  of  nations  nor  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  UN.  The  United  Nations  organi¬ 
zation  was  only  a  tool  whose  success  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  skill  and  purposes  of  the 
men  and  women  who  used  it.  It  was  a  global 
tool  but  it  was  used  by  people  who  still  felt 
and  thought  in  national  terms.  Only  time, 
under  the  new  global  conditions,  could 
lessen  and  erase  outmoded  national  out¬ 
looks  and  practices.  The  Charter,  through¬ 
out,  called  for  democratic  procedures  and 
attitudes,  but  the  delegates  came  from  many 
countries  that  afforded  little  experience 
with  political  democracy. 

Despite  such  handicaps  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  made  progress.  Before  it  was  fully 
organized  it  dealt  successfully  with  many 
world-disturbing  matters.  It  adopted  and 
submitted  to  the  member  nations  a  “Uni¬ 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights”  and 
a  “Convention  on  the  .  .  .  Crime  of  Geno¬ 
cide”  (the  crime  of  destroying  a  national, 
racial,  or  religious  group)  that  promised 
full  equality  of  rights  for  all  men  and  out¬ 
lawed  mass  killings.  These  extraordinary 
documents  lifted  to  practical  levels  what 
had  been  heretofore  mere  dreams  for  hu¬ 
man  welfare.  UN  members  debated  openly, 
freely,  fearlessly.  And  no  nation,  however 


CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  When  the  war  ended,  what  different 
problems  faced  the  victorious  powers? 

2.  Why  was  a  global  political  system  con¬ 
sidered  necessary?  Trace  the  steps  taken  toward 
it  during  the  war. 


irked,  resigned  from  membership  in  the  UN. 

But  heated  public  debate,  it  soon  was 
found,  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  quiet, 
informal  discussion  between  disputants  and 
conciliators,  searching  for  areas  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  acceptable  terms  and  settlements. 
An  investigating  commission  out  in  the 
field  might  do  more  than  full-blown  de- 
bates  in  full  Assembly.  This  was  learned, 
for  example,  in  handling  such  problems  as 
those  of  Greece,  Palestine,  Indonesia,  and 
Kashmir.  The  moral  force  of  full  publicity 
in  the  Assembly  was  compelling.  Such  pub¬ 
licity  by  Iran,  Syria,  and  Lebanon,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  sufficed  to  force  Russia, 
England,  and  France  to  withdraw  troops 
from  those  lands.  It  was  encouraging  that 
the  General  Assembly  itself  found  ways  to 
handle  critical  matters  that  were  blocked 
by  vetoes  in  the  Security  Council.  The  hope 
remained  that  in  the  Council  the  Big  Five 
would  agree  not  to  use  the  veto  on  motions 
to  admit  new  members. 

A  one-world  community  did  not  exist  in 
the  postwar  years.  Although  physically  all 
nations  now  were  close,  many  historical  re¬ 
sentments  separated  them  while  commu¬ 
nism  soon  divided  them  into  two  camps,  the 
democratic  and  the  totalitarian.  Nations 
■were  not  yet  ready  to  share  their  sovereign 
powers  by  transferring  to  the  UN  limited 
authority  over  individuals,  under  major¬ 
ity  rule.  However,  with  courage,  ingenu¬ 
ity,  patience,  and  determination  there  was 
hope  that  the  organization  would  become 
stronger  and  prove  adequate  for  building 
the  kind  of  world  foreshadowed  in  the 
Charter’s  statement  of  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses. 


3.  How  and  when  did  the  United  Nations 
come  into  existence?  What  principles  were 
laid  down  in  its  Charter? 

4.  Name  the  six  organs  of  UN  and  describe 
the  membership,  duties,  and  operation  of  each. 

5.  What  major  commissions  and  agencies 
are  linked  to  UN  organs? 
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6.  How  can  the  Charter  be  amended? 

7.  What  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
UN? 

8.  What  have  been  the  notable  successes  of 
UN  since  1946?  notable  failures?  What  unex¬ 
pected  handicaps  hampered  it? 


TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


demobilize 
Atlantic  Charter 
San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence 
agenda 

organs  of  the  United 
Nations 

United  Nations  Day 
preamble 


Little  Assembly 
World  Court 
The  Hague 
Secretariat 
genocide 
trust  territory 
questionnaire 
jurisdiction 
advisory  opinion 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  Compare  the  international  troubles  fac¬ 
ing  the  UN  in  1951,  with  those  facing  the  new 
United  States  in  1795. 

3.  Why  an  international  political  organiza¬ 
tion  is  needed  nowadays. 

4.  How  can  we  counteract  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda  about  American  democracy? 

Puzzlers.  1.  Principle  of  unanimity;  constitu¬ 
ent  assembly. 

2.  Sovereignty;  pigeonholing;  sanctions. 

3.  The  UN  is  not  a  government. 

4.  Why  the  UN  Charter  included  France 
and  China  among  the  great  powers. 

Map  Talks.  1.  Members  and  non-members  of 
the  UN  today. 

2.  The  trustee  nations  and  their  trustee¬ 
ships  today. 

Library  Reports.  1.  Activities  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

2.  UN  trusteeships  (see  What  the  United 
Nations  Is  Doing  for  Trust  Territories,  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations,  New  York). 

Floor  Talks.  1.  Atlantic  Charter — its  making, 
provisions,  and  importance. 

2.  The  work  of  a  UN  agency  such  as  WHO, 
UNESCO,  ILO,  or  ICAO. 

3.  The  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 


Things  to  Write.  1.  Cases  and  decisions  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

2.  Essay:  Value  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
a  public  forum  for  nations,  large  and  small. 
Book  Reviews.  S.  Arne,  United  Nations 
Primer;  T.  Galt,  How  the  United  Nations 
Works;  The  UN:  How  and  When  It  Works, 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  Headline  Series, 
No.  88,  July-August  1951. 

Booklet.  Accomplishments  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  since  1946. 

Charts.  1.  Structure,  subordinate  agencies,  and 
duties  of  the  LJN  organs. 

2.  The  over-all  structure  of  the  UN  organi¬ 
zation. 

Debate.  Resolved:  That  the  United  Nations 
must  be  replaced  by  a  genuine  world  govern¬ 
ment. 

Trip.  To  the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
(What  would  you  want  to  see?  Make  arrange¬ 
ments  beforehand  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Information,  United  Nations,  New 
York.) 

Illustrated  Talk.  The  United  Nations  (with 
film  or  filmstrip) .  (Inquire  of  the  UN  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Information.) 

Cartoons.  1.  “United  Nations  or  World  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

2.  In  honor  of  the  beginning  of  the  UN, 
January  1946. 

3.  A  cartoon  suitable  for  your  local  news¬ 
paper  for  UN  Day,  next  October  24. 

4.  After  the  manner  of  New  Year’s  Day 
cartoons,  show  the  new  UN  coming  in  and  the 
League  of  Nations  going  out. 


READING  LIST 

Everyman’s  United  Nations  (UN  Department 
of  Public  Information)  ;  A.  H.  Feller,  United 
Nations  and  World  Community;  Headline 
Series  (Foreign  Policy  Association)  :  A.  W. 
Dulles  and  B.  P.  Lamb,  The  United  Nations 
(No.  59)  and  Peter  Kihss,  The  UN:  Hou) 
and  When  It  Works  (No.  88)  ;  How  Peoples 
Work  Together:  The  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies;  John  MacLaurin,  The 
UN  and  Power  Politics;  UNESCO  Eacts  (U.  S. 
National  Commission  for  L1NESCO)  ;  The 
UN  Today  (State  Department  publication  No. 
4298) . 
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7.  How  Grave  Postwar  Situations  Produced  World  Insecurity 

and  Unrest 


Peace  Treaties  and  Their  Difficulties.  As 

had  happened  at  the  dose  of  the  Napole¬ 
onic  wars,  the  victors  in  1945  split  apart 
more  and  more  after  hostilities  ceased.  In 
fact,  the  great  powers — Britain,  the  United 
States,  Russia — tended  to  act  independently 
in  areas  which  each  controlled  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Russia  made  her  own  treaties 
with  the  conquered  countries  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  her  boundaries  and  Germany — with 
Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Britain  made  her  own  arrangements 
in  Greece  and  to  some  extent  in  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  did  likewise  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

Yalta  and  Potsdam  Agreements.  During 
the  war  Russia  gave  her  western  partners 
little  reason  to  expect  the  kinds  of  unyield¬ 
ing  and  hostile  opposition  that  she  displayed 
afterwards.  Accustomed  to  the  concessions 
and  compromises  of  democratic  procedures 
and  traditional  diplomacy,  western  leaders 
were  caught  unawares  by  her  about-face.  At 
Yalta  on  the  Black  Sea  and  at  Potsdam  near 


Berlin,  in  February  and  July  while  still  at 
war,  the  Big  Three  secretly  conferred  on 
postwar  settlements.  Only  Stalin  attended 
both  conferences,  for  death  overtook  Roose¬ 
velt  after  Yalta,  while  an  election  defeat  re¬ 
moved  Churchill.  Truman  and  Attlee  re¬ 
placed  them  at  the  Potsdam  meeting. 

Russia,  an  invaluable  ally  of  the  West 
during  the  war,  had  suffered  greatly  from 
Hitler’s  war  machine.  The  secret  agree¬ 
ments  accordingly  promised  her  $10  billions 
in  reparations  from  Germany  alone.  Dis¬ 
trusting  Germany,  the  victors  were  agreed 
that  she  must  be  shorn  of  the  industrial  and 
military  power  necessary  for  war.  Nazism 
was  to  be  rooted  out,  the  war  criminals 
punished,  the  schools  and  the  judiciary 
democratized,  and  democratic  procedures 
introduced  into  the  government.  Germany 
and  Austria  would  each  be  split  into  four 
zones:  American,  British,  French,  Russian. 
Berlin,  a  hundred  miles  within  the  Russian 
zone,  would  be  similarly  divided.  No  free 
corridors  from  Berlin  to  the  zones  of  the 


Wide  World 


The  'Big  Three”  at  the  Yalta  Conference 

President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin  and  their  staffs  are  discussing 
plans  to  end  the  war.  The  secret  agreements  that  resulted  from  the  Yalta  Conference  were  a  source 
cf  much  controversy  in  postwar  United  States. 
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Press  Association 


The  New  “Big  Three”  in  a  Happy  Mood 

Prime  Minister  Clement  R.  Attlee,  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Joseph  Stalin  in 
a  happy  mood  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Potsdam  Conference.  Russian  Foreign 
Commissar  V.  M.  Molotov  is  just  to  the  right  of  Truman. 


western  powers,  however,  were  arranged. 

Austria  was  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  government,  but  not  Germany.  Instead, 
Germany  was  to  be  decentralized  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  Allied  Control  Council 
of  the  four  occupying  powers.  Thus  there 
was  no  German  authority  with  which  later 
to  work  out  plans  for  all  of  Germany.  Rus¬ 
sia  also  was  awarded  the  Japanese  holdings 
in  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands  and, 
with  Chinese  assent  to  be  secured  later,  was 
recognized  as  predominant  in  Manchuria. 
The  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  (Outer 
Mongolia)  remained  a  Russian  protector¬ 
ate.  These  areas  could  not  have  been  kept 
out  of  Russian  control,  in  any  case.  For 
much  the  same  reason  the  two  western  pow¬ 
ers  acknowledged  Russian  possession  of 


Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  east  Poland,  and 
a  northern  region  of  Rumania.  Poland  was 
given  a  portion  of  eastern  Germany. 

During  the  next  five  years,  as  reparations, 
Russia  took  out  of  Germany  and  Austria 
vast  quantities  of  goods  and  equipment, 
machinery  and  entire  factories,  and  con¬ 
scripted  labor.  At  the  same  time,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  respecting  Berlin  enabled  her 
to  give  the  western  powers  endless  trouble. 
1'he  concessions  made  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
proved  damaging  indeed  to  the  postwar 
efforts  to  make  a  satisfactory  peace  but  they 
also  proved  that,  as  with  Hitler  earlier,  the 
democratic  method  of  compromise  was 
futile  in  dealing  with  dictators. 

World  Tensions  and  United  Nations. 
People  all  over  the  world  looked  to  the  new- 
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born  United  Nations  for  aid  in  solving  the 
serious  international  problems.  The  first 
General  Assembly,  in  1946,  made  Trygve 
Lie  of  Norway  Secretary  General,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  other  UN  organs,  and  established 
an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  was 
to  submit  a  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  Security  Council. 

Meanwhile,  the  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council  to  grapple  with  international  po¬ 
litical  problems  were  harassed  by  world 
rivalries  and  power  politics.  Its  meetings  re¬ 
flected  the  tensions  and  confusion  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  At  the  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings  Iran  charged  that  Soviet  troops 
in  that  country  were  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  Though  Russia  strenuously  objected, 
the  Security  Council  considered  the  case 
and  decided  that  the  two  countries  should 
settle  the  problem  by  direct  negotiation; 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops 
brought  a  temporary  solution.  Then  Rus¬ 
sia  charged  that  British  troops  in  Greece 
threatened  world  peace  because  they  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece; 
the  discussions  gave  Russia  an  opportunity 
to  show  her  opposition  to  British  policy. 
The  Security  Council  voted  against  the 
Ukraine’s  charge  that  British  troops  in  In¬ 
donesia  were  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  When  eight  nations  sought  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  Nations,  there  was  sharp 
division  in  the  Security  Council  and  only 
three  of  them  were  recommended  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Amid  such  tension  the 
first  peace  treaties  were  agreed  to. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and 
the  Peace  Treaties.  At  Potsdam  the  “Big 
Three”  had  agreed  that  a  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  of  the  leading  nations  should 
draw  up  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Finland, 
and  propose  settlements  of  territorial  ques¬ 
tions.  The  first  meeting,  held  at  London, 
failed  to  achieve  anything;  other  attempts 
failed.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 


1946  the  Ministers  drew  up  the  five  treaties 
and  submitted  them  to  the  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  which  was  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  twenty-one  nations  and  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  defeated  countries,  who  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.  At  the  end  of  the  Conference,  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  rewrote  the 
treaties  to  include  many  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Conference.  In  February, 
1947,  the  treaties  were  signed  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  and  were  soon  ratified, 
bringing  formal  peace  to  Italy,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Finland. 

Though  the  five  treaties  were  written  by 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States,  Britain, 
Russia,  and  France,  the  procedure  followed 
was  obviously  more  democratic  than  that 
of  the  Paris  Conference  of  1919.  The  trea¬ 
ties  included  the  amount  of  reparations, 
the  transfer  of  territories,  the  size  of  arma¬ 
ments,  and  other  matters.  The  United 
States,  which  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
negotiations,  demanded  just  terms  and 
asked  for  no  reparations  or  territory.  At 
the  Conference,  the  United  States  insisted 
on  a  clause  in  the  treaties  with  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  which  provided  for 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  River,  an 
objective  made  by  President  Truman  at 
Potsdam.  It  was  finally  agreed  outside  the 
treaties  that  an  international  conference 
should  meet  to  set  up  a  Danubian  naviga¬ 
tion  authority.  It  came  to  naught  when  Rus¬ 
sia  drew  the  Danube  countries  behind  her 
Iron  Curtain. 

When  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
met  in  the  spring  of  1947  to  consider  the 
German  and  Austrian  treaties,  the  breach 
between  the  East  and  West  had  widened. 
The  expansionist  aims  of  the  Soviet  LJnion 
were  quite  evident  and  the  frequent  use 
of  the  veto  by  Russia  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  especially  regarding  the  admittance  of 
new  countries  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  was  disturbing.  At  the  same  time, 
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Russia  announced  policies  contrary  to  those 
supported  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  looked  as  though  a  struggle  for 
world  power  was  developing  between  an 
Eastern  group  of  nations,  led  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  a  Western  group,  led  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Under 
such  conditions  it  can  be  seen  why  the 
Foreign  Ministers  could  reach  little  agree- 
ment  on  the  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  Conference  disbanded  without 
accomplishing  its  task. 

The  War  Crimes  Trials.  The  leading 
Allied  nations  were  in  agreement  regarding 
the  trials  of  Nazi  war  leaders,  who  were 
accused  of  conspiring  to  make  war  in  order 
to  enlarge  Germany,  of  waging  war  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  international  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments,  and  of  atrocious  crimes  against  hu¬ 
manity.  The  Potsdam  Conference  had 
reaffirmed  the  intention  of  the  three  gov¬ 
ernments  represented  to  bring  the  major 
war  criminals  to  justice.  The  trial  was  held 
at  Nuremberg  in  1946.  Associate  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  acted  as  chief  United  States 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.  As  a  result  of 
the  trial,  which  was  a  new  departure  in 
world  justice,  eighteen  high-ranking  Nazi 
leaders  were  convicted  and  eleven  of  them, 
including  Hermann  Goering,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death. 

The  trial  of  Japanese  accused  as  major 
war  criminals  began  at  Tokyo  in  1946  and 
continued  until  the  end  of  1948  before  a 
seven-nation  military  tribunal.  The  fact 
that  there  were  more  counts  in  the  indict¬ 
ments  explains  in  part  the  greater  length  of 
the  trial  as  compared  with  that  at  Nurem¬ 
berg.  General  Hideki  Tojo,  the  Japanese 
wartime  premier,  assumed  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  war,  which  he  declared 
was  a  defensive  necessity  for  Japan.  Tojo 
and  six  others,  however,  were  found  guilty 
of  war  crimes  and  were  sentenced  to  death; 
others  received  terms  of  imprisonment. 


At  the  close  of  1948  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly  reinforced  the  condemnation  of 
crimes  against  humanity.  It  adopted  the 
genocide  convention,  which  declared  a 
crime  the  mass  murder  of  people  because 
of  race,  nationality,  politics,  or  religion. 
Nearly  two  years  later  twenty-four  nations 
had  ratified  the  convention  and  it  became 
law.  Those  guilty  under  it  would  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  their  own  governments  or  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Truman  Doctrine.  In  March,  1947, 
President  Truman  asked  Congress  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey  by  appropriating  $400,- 
000,000  for  them  and  by  permitting  him  to 
send  military  and  civilian  personnel  there 
in  order  to  protect  those  two  nations  against 
the  encroachment  of  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lites.  The  Soviet  ETnion  considered  the  pro¬ 
posal  a  threat  to  the  areas  she  dominated 
and  to  her  desire  for  expansion.  Congress, 
however,  granted  the  President  his  request, 
voting  $250,000,000  for  Greece  and  $150,- 
000,000  for  Turkey,  the  nations  that  guard 
the  strategic  Dardanelles  and  serve  as  buff¬ 
ers  between  Russia  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  important  oil  reserves  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  money  was  to  be  used  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  Greek  and  Turkish  governments 
with  much  needed  war  materials  for  their 
defense  and  with  necessary  peacetime  goods 
to  help  the  plight  of  the  people  in  both 
countries. 

The  message  of  the  President  in  which  he 
asked  Congress  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  implied  that  the  United  States  should 
underwrite  the  defense  of  “free  states” 
everywhere  against  “totalitarian  regimes.” 
Many  people  regarded  the  plan  as  a  dras¬ 
tically  new  turn  in  American  foreign  policy. 
This  Truman  Doctrine  was  not  accepted  by 
all  Americans  and  was  severely  criticized. 
Some  pointed  out  that  it  violated  America’s 
traditional  policy  of  non-interference  in  the 
political  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  Greece  it  meant  the  support 
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of  a  reactionary  government.  Many  argued 
that  such  aid  should  be  considered  by  the 
United  Nations,  not  Congress.  Congress, 
however,  felt  that  the  emergency  was  so 
serious  that  it  granted  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  marked  the  end 
of  the  Yalta-Potsdam  policy  of  appeasing 
Russia.  Instead,  a  “containment  policy” 
was  adopted.  Recognizing  that  the  leaders 
of  Russia  intended,  without  recourse  to  war, 
to  spread  communism  and  Russian  control 
wherever  they  could,  the  United  States  now 
publicly  declared  its  intention  to  “contain 
Russia,”  that  is,  to  checkmate  her  expan¬ 
sion. 

Cominform  and  Cold  War.  Quickly,  in 
the  same  year,  Russia  made  a  countermove 
to  the  Truman  Doctrine.  A  conference  at 
Belgrade  established  a  Communist  Informa- 

o 

tion  Bureau:  the  Cominform.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  safeguard  and  promote  Com¬ 
munist  interests  everywhere.  In  the  interests 
of  communism  the  bureau  proposed  to 
help  destroy  the  democracies.  Henceforth 
each  camp  ceaselessly  abused  and  vilified 
the  other,  thereby  widening  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  them.  Thus  a  “cold  war”  was 
launched. 

Obviously,  in  a  world  that  fast  aircraft 
and  faster  communications  had  shrunk  to 
a  mere  neighborhood  and  that  atomic  and 
other  scientific  weapons  were  threatening 
with  unimaginable  destructions,  no  one 
nation  could  hope  to  achieve  security  solely 
by  its  own  efforts.  Two  world  wars  had 
taught  that  the  mantle  of  peace  must  now 
lie  worldwide,  without  the  national  seams 
of  the  past.  The  UN  Charter  recognized 
this  fact  by  requiring  the  Security  Council 
to  effect  reductions  of  national  armaments 
and  military  forces,  to  provide  interna¬ 
tional  control  of  all  weapons,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  international  defense  force  to 
assure  the  peace  and  security  of  nations. 
But  in  the  divided  postwar  world  the  com¬ 


missions  set  up  for  these  purposes  by  the 
Council  failed  in  their  tasks,  despite  end¬ 
less  meetings.  In  this  situation  the  nations 
turned  for  security  to  regional  alliances, 
under  the  UN  Charter. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  tvas  the  first  ma¬ 
jor  step  taken  by  the  United  States  after 
the  war  to  create  a  defensive  combination 
of  European  and  American  nations.  In  a 
sense  the  Truman  Doctrine  was  an  Old 
World  counterpart  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  Likewise  a  defense  combination  with 
European  nations  had  an  American  prece¬ 
dent.  In  1945,  by  the  Act  of  Chapultepec, 
the  lTnited  States  and  the  Latin  American 
republics  agreed  to  defend  one  another 
against  aggression  by  any  power.  At  Rio  de 
Janeiro  two  years  later  that  pact  became 
a  treaty  which  set  up  a  regional  defense 
organization,  under  the  UN  Charter.  This 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
established  headquarters  in  Washington 
(D.C.)  and  made  the  Pan  American  ETnion 
its  secretariat.  The  organ  of  defense  was 
an  Inter-American  Military  Defense  Coun¬ 
cil.  Under  the  treaty,  no  European  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  Americas  could  hereafter  be¬ 
come  the  possession  of  a  non-American  na¬ 
tion.  But  before  the  United  States  could 
make  really  effective  pacts  with  Old  World 
nations  it  was  necessary  to  help  them  re¬ 
build  their  ruined  industries  and  restore 
their  desire  to  defend  themselves. 

The  European  Recovery  Program.  An 
enlargement  of  this  phase  of  American 
policy  came  with  the  European  Recovery 
Program  (ERP)  ,  or  Marshall  Plan.  In 
June,  1947,  at  a  Harvard  commencement, 
George  C.  Marshall,  who  had  succeeded 
James  F.  Byrnes  as  Secretary  of  State,  made 
a  notable  address  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
basic  principles  of  American  policy  toward 
the  postwar  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  He 
suggested  that  European  countries  take  the 
initiative  in  outlining  their  reconstruction 
program  and  suggested  that  if  there  was 
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“some  agreement  among  the  countries  of 
Europe  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  part  those  countries  themselves 
will  take,  then  the  role  of  this  country 
should  consist  of  support  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  so  far  as  it  may  be  practical  for  us  to 
do  so.’’ 

Sixteen  nations  formed  the  Committee 
on  European  Economic  Co-operation  and 
in  September,  1947,  these  nations  submitted 
their  survey  of  requirements  to  the  United 
States  government.1  At  the  preliminary  con¬ 
ference  of  the  European  nations,  which  was 
held  at  Paris,  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  were  invited  at  Secretary 
Marshall’s  suggestion,  abruptly  left  the  con¬ 
ference  after  making  an  accusation  that  the 
Marshall  Plan  was  “dollar  Imperialism.” 
Russia,  also,  refused  to  let  her  satellites  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  United  States,  however,  began 
to  consider  aid  to  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  and  they  in  their  turn  promised  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help  themselves 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  other  nations  in 
the  plans. 

When  Congress  considered  the  granting 
of  aid  to  the  European  countries,  many 
questioned  whether  the  country  could 
stand  such  a  financial  strain,  especially  in 
view  of  the  nation’s  huge  debt  of  about 
$250  billion.  President  Truman  asked  a 
special  session  of  Congress  for  $17  billion 
for  European  aid,  but  not  until  the  next 
regular  session  did  Congress  take  action.  It 
voted  half  a  billion  dollars  for  stopgap  aid 
to  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  in  April 
1948,  voted  about  $5.3  billion  to  implement 
the  European  Recovery  Program  for  the 
following  year. 

By  June  1952,  when  American  aid  for 
ERP  ceased,  the  United  States  had  sup¬ 
plied  more  than  $12  billion  in  outright 

iThe  sixteen  nations  were  Austria,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 


grants  and  loans,  and  the  general  produc¬ 
tion  level  of  the  nations  aided  had  risen 
nearly  40  per  cent  above  their  pre-war 
level.  In  addition,  aid  had  been  continued 
by  the  United  States  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
to  Nationalist  China,  to  Japan  and  South 
Korea,  and  to  the  new  Philippine  Repub¬ 
lic.  For  all  these  nations,  in  1952,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  replaced  the 
Marshall  Plan  by  a  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  which  continued  aid  for  economic 
development  and  also  provided  support  for 
regional  military  defenses.  To  supervise 
the  entire  program  the  United  States  set 
up  a  Mutual  Security  Administration  and 
Congress  voted  about  $7  billion  for  the 
work  of  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

Defensive  Alliances.  Postwar  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  indicated  that  not  only 
did  they  make  the  most  out  of  every  weak¬ 
ness  they  found  in  others  but  they  made 
no  concessions  except  those  forced  by  un¬ 
deniable  strength  and  indisputable  fact.  If 
the  western  powers  co-operated  to  attain 
a  position  of  strength  the  Russians  might 
change  their  uncompromising  tactics,  and 
communism  and  democracy  might  learn 
to  co-exist  amicably  as,  centuries  before, 
Islam  and  Christianity  finally  had  done. 

Such  co-operation  in  the  West  was  has¬ 
tened  when,  by  a  sudden  coup  in  1948, 
Communists  seized  Czechoslovakia.  Free 
peoples  everywhere  were  shocked,  for 
Czechoslovakia  had  been  the  only  example 
of  a  democratic  state  in  central  Europe. 
The  United  States  urged  the  western  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  to  join  in  a  union,  an  old 
European  dream.  Leaders  from  these  na¬ 
tions  worked  out  plans  in  1948  for  a  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  was  ap¬ 
proved  the  next  year  by  the  member 
nations.  The  regional,  mutual  defense  ar¬ 
rangements  provided  for  in  NATO  com¬ 
plied  with  the  UN  Charter  and  recalled 
the  terms  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
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Wide  World 

Salute  to  Shape’s  New  Flag 


Military  policemen  from  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  salute  the  new  flag  of  Supreme 
Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Europe 
(SHAPE)  in  a  ceremony  near  Paris,  France. 

made  earlier  at  Rio.  An  armed  attack  upon 
a  member  would  be  deemed  an  attack  on 
all,  and  the  organization  was  obligated  to 
aid  members  subjected  to  aggression. 

NATO  included  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  Iceland  overseas,  Italy  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  the  Benelux  nations  (Belgium, 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg)  ,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  nations  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  Portugal,  France,  and  Britain.  In  1952, 
two  additional  Mediterranean  countries, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  were  added.  The  na¬ 
tions  in  NATO  exceeded  in  population 
Russia  and  her  European  satellites.  Because 
of  the  military  and  industrial  capabilities 
of  its  members  NATO  promised  to  be  an 
effective  check  against  any  aggressor. 

A  council  representing  the  member  na¬ 
tions  was  created  to  handle  NATO  policies. 


The  council  erected  an  over-all  defense 
structure  with  headquarters  near  Paris: 
the  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  Europe  (SHAPE)  .  It  named  as 
supreme  commander  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  The  goal  of  SHAPE  was  a 
total  force  of  three  millions  by  1955,  con¬ 
sisting  of  air,  sea,  and  land  contingents. 
Until  he  gave  up  the  command  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  for  the  1952 
presidential  campaign,  Eisenhower  con¬ 
trived  to  work  out  many  complicated  de¬ 
tails  concerning  military  organization  and 
the  national  military  quotas. 

France  and  other  countries  feared  a 
strengthened  Germany  and  felt  that  Brit¬ 
ain  was  not  co-operating  sufficiently  with 
her  European  allies.  To  bolster  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  to  assure  them  that  commitments 
would  be  met,  President  Eisenhower  sent 
his  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
to  Europe.  Although  successful  in  part,  Mr. 
Dulles’  visit  coincided  with  the  occurrence, 
in  February,  1953,  of  one  of  the  worst  North 
Sea  storms  in  centuries,  which  resulted  in 
great  loss  of  life  and  tremendous  property 
damage  in  Holland,  Britain  and  Belgium. 

Among  other  nations  seeking  security 
against  possible  totalitarian  aggression,  de¬ 
fensive  alliances  also  took  form,  always  in 
accordance  with  the  UN  Charter.  The 
United  States  played  a  major  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  mutual  defense  pacts.  In  1951  she 
entered  such  pacts  with  the  Philippine  Re¬ 
public,  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  with  Japan.  When  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  drove  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Formosa 
the  United  States  stood  ready  to  help  de¬ 
fend  the  island  against  a  Red  invasion.  For¬ 
mosa  was  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  island 
defenses  along  the  Asian  coast  from  the 
Aleutians  to  the  Philippines.  If  held  by  the 
United  States  and  her  allies,  Communist 
rule  would  be  confined  to  the  mainland. 

The  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  alliances 
brought  nearly  a  score  of  powers  together 
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for  mutual  defense,  although  treaty  ratifi¬ 
cations  and  military  build-up  were  neces¬ 
sary.  In  addition,  the  United  States  had  se¬ 
cured  air  bases  in  Britain  and  North  Africa 
as  well  as  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 
Also,  despite  a  heated  dispute  between 
Egypt  and  Britain  over  control  of  the  Su¬ 
dan  and  the  Suez  Canal  zone,  the  United 
States  strove  to  draw  Egypt  into  a  Near  East 
defensive  alliance  of  the  three  powers  plus 
France  and  Turkey.  Such  an  alliance  would 
complete  the  circle  about  Russia.  But 
Egypt,  like  other  Moslem  countries,  was 
tvary  of  the  western  powers  and  suspicious 
particularly  of  England  and  France. 

This  ring  around  Russia  naturally 
aroused  deep  misgivings  there.  In  1950 
Russia  signed  a  thirty-year  pact  with  Red 
China.  Thus  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion  dwelt  one-third  of  mankind  in  the 
enormous,  uninterrupted  land  mass  of  Eu¬ 
rasia.  Only  the  fringe  of  nations  in  south¬ 
ern  Asia  and  southern  and  western  Europe 
remained  without. 

Germany,  European  Defense  Commu¬ 
nity,  and  NATO.  With  defeat,  Germany 
lost  her  federal  government,  military  es¬ 
tablishments,  industrial  facilities,  and  an 
eastern  strip  of  land.  Could  70,000,000 
people,  comprising  a  nation  that  had  been 
the  leading  industrial  and  military  power 
of  continental  Europe,  be  thus  dismem¬ 
bered  and  hobbled  permanently? 

After  the  war,  as  co-operation  between 
the  western  powers  and  Russia  broke  down 
and  changed  into  hostility,  the  fear  that 
had  centered  on  Germany  shifted  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  No  one  could  foretell  how  long  it 
would  take  to  free  the  Germans  from  their 
years  of  Nazi  indoctrination.  Nevertheless, 
if  so  powerful  a  nation  were  allied  with  the 
West,  probable  Communist  aggression 
would  crumple;  whereas,  if  allied  with 
Russia,  the  combination  might  be  irresist¬ 
ible.  After  1945,  as  after  1814,  the  victors 
competed  for  the  support  of  the  losers. 


Difficulties  in  Germany  and  the  inability, 
year  after  year,  to  agree  on  peace  terms  led 
the  western  powers  to  make  changes.  The 
temporary  division  of  western  Germany 
into  three  Allied  zones  was  abandoned  in 
1949  and  those  zones  were  joined  into  a 
single  state  for  western  Germany,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Federal  Republic  of  approximately 
50,000,000  people,  with  its  capital  on  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn.  Russia  countered  by  spon¬ 
soring  for  her  zone  a  German  Democratic 
Republic  of  approximately  20,000,000 
people. 

The  Bonn  constitution  of  1949  estab¬ 
lished  a  federal  republic,  parliamentary  in 
form,  with  a  premier  or  chancellor  as  the 
responsible,  executive  head.  Austria,  like¬ 
wise,  had  been  permitted  to  install  the 
same  type  of  government.  Hitler  had  de¬ 
stroyed  Germany’s  earlier  experiment  with 
a  democratic  government,  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public.  Was  Nazism  a  menace  to  the  new 
republic?  The  principal  responsibility  for 
re-educating  the  Germans  in  the  ways  of 
democracy  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
Germans  themselves.  But  the  western  pow¬ 
ers  sent  people  into  Germany,  as  the 
United  States  did  also  in  Japan  and  Korea, 
to  assist  in  the  task  of  educating  for  demo¬ 
cratic  living.  Schools,  the  radio  and  movies, 
and  literature  helped.  As  important  was 
the  lessening  of  want  and  misery  and 
squalor.  Germany  and  Japan  alike  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  loss  of  trade:  Japan’s  loss  of 
her  China  trade  and  West  Germany’s  loss 
of  exchange  of  manufactures  for  East  Ger¬ 
many’s  agricultural  products.  In  both  cases 
the  loss  was  due  largely  to  the  Russian  and 
American  rift. 

German  support  could  strengthen 
NATO  greatly,  but  was  Germany  to  be 
trusted  yet?  And  could  a  way  be  found  to 
allay  French  fears  of  an  alliance  with  her 
old  enemy?  Not  long  after  the  war  two 
decisions  had  been  made  that  helped  some¬ 
what  to  satisfy  France.  Two  of  Europe’s 
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Progress  toward  European  Unity 


On  April  18,  1951  the  foreign  ministers  of  France,  Western  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg,  and  Italy  signed  the  Schuman  Plan  Treaty.  The  plan,  proposed  by  Robert  Schuman  of 
France,  provides  for  the  pooling  of  coal  and  steel  production  of  the  member  nations.  Shown  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  are  Paul  van  Zeeland  of  Belgium;  Joseph  Bech  of  Luxembourg;  Joseph  Maurice 
of  Belgium;  Count  Carlo  Sforza  of  Italy;  Robert  Schuman  of  France;  Konrad  Adenauer  of  Western 
Germany;  Dirk  Stikker  and  Jan  van  den  Brink  of  the  Netherlands. 


great  coal,  iron  and  steel  producing  regions 
were  in  the  Rhine  valley:  the  Ruhr,  near 
the  Netherlands;  and  the  Saar,  where 
France,  Germany,  and  Luxembourg  came 
together.  An  International  Ruhr  Author¬ 
ity  was  established  and  then  in  1950  France 
recognized  the  Saarlanders’  right  of  self- 
government  and  received  a  fifty-year  lease 
renting  France  the  coal  mines.  France  kept 
control  of  foreign  affairs  and  defenses.  She 
agreed  to  return  the  mines  in  2001  and  to 
recognize  the  Saar  as  a  fully  independent 
nation.  These  arrangements,  acceptable  to 
the  United  States  and  Britain  but  not  to 
Germany  and  Russia,  were  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

In  the  spring  of  1950  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  Robert  Schuman,  suggested  a 
plan  named  after  him.  The  Schuman  Plan 


proposed  that  for  fifty  years  France  and 
Germany  set  up  a  single,  free-trade  area  in 
their  coal  and  iron  industries  and  that 
other  nations  be  allowed  to  join.  Italy  and 
the  Benelux  nations  did  so,  and  by  the 
summer  of  1952  the  six  powers  had  rati¬ 
fied  the  treaty  to  create  a  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community.  It  would  be  a  free- 
trade  area  of  150,000,000  people.  Through¬ 
out  the  area  the  same  prices  for  coal  and 
steel  would  prevail  and  the  same  wage 
scales  for  coal  and  steel  workers. 

About  the  same  time  a  colleague  of  Schu¬ 
man,  Rene  Pleven,  proposed  an  ingenious 
political  plan  that  would  permit  Germany 
to  rearm  without  alarming  France.  Pleven 

o 

proposed  that  the  same  six  nations  join  in 
a  European  Defense  Community  (EDC) , 
with  a  unified  defense  force  and  budget. 
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The  EDC  would  be  an  equal  partner  in 
NATO  with  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Britain  approved,  for  the  arrangement 
would  not  interfere  with  her  Common¬ 
wealth  obligations.  The  United  States  had 
steadily  encouraged  federation  in  Europe 
and  the  EDC  was  a  welcome  step. 

The  armed  forces  of  EDC  would  be 
made  up  of  intermingled  forces  from  the 
six  participating  nations.  National  units 
wotdd  not  exceed  divisional  size,  and  an 
EDC  corps  would  include  divisions  from 
several  nations.  Hence  no  high  German 
officer  would  command  a  German  army. 
The  land  and  air  forces  thus  pooled  would 
be  tinder  the  supreme  command  of  a 
French  marshal.  He  and  his  forces,  in 
turn,  would  be  subordinate  to  SHAPE.  In 
this  way  Germany  would  share  equally 
with  her  EDC  partners  in  making  its  de¬ 
cisions  and,  through  EDC,  in  NATO. 

In  the  fall  of  1951  the  United  States 
formally  declared  the  state  of  war  with 
Germany  ended.  In  late  May,  1952,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  France,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  signed  a  peace  contract  at 
Bonn  with  the  German  Federal  Republic. 
A  day  later,  in  Paris,  these  powers  and  the 
Benelux  nations  and  Italy  signed  a  com¬ 
panion  pact  for  pooling  their  forces  in  a 
European  army.  England  and  the  United 
States  announced  that  they  would  look 
upon  any  threat  to  the  European  Defense 
Community  as  a  threat  to  them.  When 
these  documents  were  ratified  western  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  restored  almost  to  full  in¬ 
dependence.  Occupation  troops  would  re¬ 
main  in  Germany  pending  a  final  treaty 
of  peace.  Russia  objected  strongly  to  these 
arrangements  and  imposed  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  to  movements  in  Berlin  and  be¬ 
tween  her  zone  and  the  West. 

In  her  anxiety  to  check  the  re-arming  of 
Germany,  Russia  in  1 952  urged  another  Big 
Four  conference  to  take  up  again  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  unite  Germany  under  one 


Adenauer  before  the  Bundestag 


The  West  German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
calls  lor  German  support  of  the  European  Defense 
Community.  Adenauer  declared  that  Germany  must 
provide  troops  to  help  defend  the  free  world 
against  Communist  aggression. 

government  and  to  work  out  a  peace  treaty. 
Despite  doubts  that  another  such  confer¬ 
ence  would  be  successful,  the  western 
powers  did  not  wish  to  close  the  door  on  di¬ 
plomacy.  In  view  of  Russia’s  evident  pur¬ 
pose  to  prevent  the  western  nations  from 
allying  themselves  defensively,  including 
Germany,  the  major  western  powers  de¬ 
clared  in  June  that  a  Big  Four  meeting  must 
not  interfere  with  the  West’s  defense  plans. 

By  the  summer  of  1952,  pending  rati¬ 
fications,  fifteen  nations  of  Europe  and 
North  America  had  sketched  the  frame¬ 
work  for  mutual  defense.  Russia,  her  satel¬ 
lites,  and  China  similarly  had  alliances.  In 
the  past  such  alliances  had  resulted  in  war 
and  could  do  so  again.  Many  hoped  that 
the  regional  arrangements  would  not 
hamper  work  on  forming  a  worldwide  sys¬ 
tem  of  security,  as  suggested  by  the  UN 
Charter.  Many  also  hoped  that  experience 
with  it  would  reveal  how  to  improve  the 
United  Nations  organization  as  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  men  for  making  a  more  secure, 
prosperous,  free,  and  just  world.  Wise  ob¬ 
servers,  too,  urged  democratic  nations  to 
make  unceasing  and  more  extensive  use  of 
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Point  Four  in  Turkey 


In  Turkey,  an  American  agricultural  expert  on  a 
ECA  mission  talks  to  a  group  of  young  farmers 
about  the  use  and  care  of  tractors.  The  tractors 
will  be  used  to  increase  Turkey’s  wheat  production. 

all  propaganda  means  to  penetrate  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  make  clear  to  peoples  there 
the  aims  and  the  meaning  and  the  values 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  If  the  western 
conviction  were  true  that  men  everywhere 
would,  in  the  end,  prefer  democracy  to  to¬ 
talitarianism,  that  conviction  could  not  be 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  men  by  force  of 
arms  but  only  by  teaching  the  gospel  of 
democracy. 

Point  Four  Aid.  The  fourth  item  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman’s  inaugural  address  in  1949 
caught  worldwide  attention.  Known  as 
Point  Four,  it  suggested  “a  bold  new  pro¬ 
gram”  for  underdeveloped  areas,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America, 
comprising  about  two-thircls  of  mankind. 
A  century  and  more  of  applied  science  and 
the  spread  of  education  in  North  America, 
western  Europe,  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  had  routed  many  diseases,  raised 
living  standards  of  the  masses  of  people, 


and  reduced  ignorance  to  extents  previ¬ 
ously  incredible.  The  fruits  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence  and  knowledge,  technology  and  in¬ 
dustry  were  now  within  the  reach  of  all 
mankind.  President  Truman  proposed  that 
Americans  and  others  equipped  with  sci¬ 
entific  and  industrial  knowledge  and  skill 
go  out  into  the  less  advanced  regions  to 
help  peoples  in  their  age-old  struggles  with 
disease,  ignorance,  and  poverty.  In  that 
struggle,  he  thought,  the  guidance  of  such 
specialists  would  accomplish  much  more 
than  money  alone  could  do. 

In  various  countries  existing  agencies 
and  new  ones,  public  and  private,  would 
fit  into  the  Point  Four  program. 

The  United  States  already  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  what  the  President  proposed,  for 
in  1947  the  government  had  set  up  an  In¬ 
stitute  for  Inter-American  Affairs  to  carry 
out  technical  assistance  programs  in  Latin 
America.  The  U.  S.  Economic  Co-opera¬ 
tion  Administration  (ECA),  which  had 
been  supervising  ERP,  looked  after  Point 
Four  projects  in  a  half-dozen  countries  of 
southeast  Asia  from  India  to  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines.  The  Mutual  Security 
Agency  (MSA)  continued  that  work  when 
it  replaced  ECA.  In  the  same  region  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  1951 
launched  a  vast,  $5  billion  aid  program 
known  as  the  Colombo  Plan,  to  run  for 
six  years. 

In  addition  to  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  the  Technical  Co-opera¬ 
tion  Administration  was  set  up  in  1950  in 
the  U.  S.  State  Department,  to  send  experts 
where  needed.  The  United  Nations  had 
recognized  that  the  consequences  of  dis¬ 
ease,  ignorance,  and  poverty  were  not 
merely  local  or  regional  but  were  global  in 
reach  and  must  be  dealt  with  globally.  Its 
affiliated  agencies,  principally  under  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  already  were 
at  work  on  the  problems:  for  example, 
UNESCO  in  the  field  of  education,  WHO 
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Wide  World 


Strength  for  the  Free  World 


Under  the  Mutual  Security  Administration,  a  grinding  machine  is  being  readied  for  shipment  to 
Europe.  MSA  has  taken  over  the  work  of  ECA  and  expanded  the  program  to  include  Asiatic  countries. 
MSA  stresses  the  need  for  building  up  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world. 


in  health,  FAO  in  agriculture,  Fund  and 
Bank  in  economic  recovery  and  trade.  The 
General  Assembly  set  up  a  Program  for 
Technical  Assistance  under  the  direction 
of  a  Technical  Assistance  Administration. 
It  was  quickly  besieged  by  hundreds  of 
requests  for  field  experts  to  help  with  fiscal, 
political,  medical,  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  other  problems. 

Numerous  private  organizations  also  had 
been  supplying  the  kinds  of  help  President 
Truman  had  in  mind.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  the  United  Fruit  Company 
had  been  helping  to  improve  conditions  in 
Latin  American  countries.  So,  too,  had 
American  oil  companies  in  Latin  America, 
Arabia,  and  elseAvhere.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  the  American 


International  Association  was  conducting 

O 

research,  improving  farming  and  industrial 
methods,  and  promoting  education  and 
health  in  Latin  America.  Where  profitable, 
private  investments  instead  of  public  funds 
were  sought  for  Point  Four  projects. 

The  experts  faced  complex  difficulties. 
Modern  tools  and  equipment  were  easily 
ruined  by  peoples  who  knew  only  primi¬ 
tive  hand  tools  and  methods.  Religious 
views,  local  habits  and  traditions,  and  social 
evils  often  mocked  science.  Where  the  land¬ 
less  poor  toiled  for  great  landowners,  mod¬ 
ern  farm  methods  would  only  worsen  a  bad 
situation.  The  perpetually  hungry  Andean 
natives  who  were  brought  down  from  their 
starved,  rocky  fields  to  the  fertile  valleys 
below  and  painstakingly  taught  how  to  use 
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modern  farm  tools  and  methods  did  not 
long  remain  below,  even  though  they  were 
no  longer  hungry.  For  their  mountain  gods 
remained  above,  and  the  people  could  not 
desert  them.  The  drinking  fountain  that 
brought  wholesome  water  to  the  workers 
in  an  Indian  factory  was  neglected  since 
members  of  any  caste  could  use  it.  Although 
India’s  constitution  had  abolished  castes  it 
could  not,  by  that  stroke  of  the  pen,  abolish 
ingrained  habits  and  religious  belief.  The 
Point  Four  expert  had  obviously  to  be 
more  than  a  specialist  in  his  calling.  Never¬ 
theless,  only  in  our  time  have  nations  thus 
sought  to  help  others  on  so  vast  a  scale,  pri¬ 
marily  from  humanitarian  motives. 

National  Events  and  the  International 
Scene.  Much  of  the  economic  burden  of  all 
these  activities  to  reconstruct  a  war-torn, 
divided  world  fell  upon  the  United  States. 
Her  people  had  the  greatest  wealth  and 
possessed  industrial  and  scientific  “know¬ 
how,”  while  their  economy  had  felt  neither 
the  rain  of  falling  bombs  nor  the  ruinous 
tramp  of  intruding  armies.  In  the  postwar 
years,  under  President  Truman,  the  United 
States  lent  and  gave  $40  billion  in  foreign 
aid  for  reconstruction  and  defense.  At  the 
same  time,  she  met  extraordinary  military 
demands.  Not  only  did  her  war-weakened 
allies  look  to  her  for  military  aid  but  she 
had  to  re-build  and  enlarge  her  own  mili¬ 
tary  establishments. 

The  initial  reductions  in  American  forces 
were  halted  and  a  peacetime  military  estab¬ 
lishment  of  3,500,000  men  was  planned  for 
1953.  So  large  a  peacetime  force  was  unique 
in  the  nation’s  history.  Annual  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  needs  of  all  kinds  rose 
until  for  1953  President  Truman  asked  for 
$85  billion,  about  85  per  cent  of  which  was 
ear-marked  for  military  needs.  Congress  re¬ 
duced  these  requests  somewhat.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  expenditures  would  go  to  meet 
the  obligations  for  past  wars,  to  maintain 
and  enlarge  the  nation’s  armed  forces,  to 


wage  the  Korean  War,  to  support  allies, 
and  to  finance  all  sorts  of  experimentation 
with  weapons,  including  conventional  arms 
and  equipment  as  well  as  such  new  devices 
as  jet-propelled  mechanisms,  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  chemical  and  “germ”  warfare,  and 
atomic  weapons  and  engines. 

Although  American  taxes  rose  rapidly 
until,  for  all  governmental  purposes  in  the 
nation,  they  amounted  to  nearly  a  third  of 
the  people’s  annual  income,  the  federal 
budget  could  not  be  balanced  and  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  rose  once  more,  approaching 
the  all-time  high  of  nearly  $270  billion 
reached  in  1946.  But,  in  terms  of  the  in¬ 
flated  dollar  at  the  end  of  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  administration,  the  nation’s  total 
annual  income  approached  $300  billion.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  unparalleled  economic  growth 
of  the  United  States  during  and  since  the 
war,  the  nation  was  able  to  meet  the  yearly 
financial  demands  of  the  government 
which,  from  1945  to  1953,  amounted  to 
more  than  the  total  spent  by  all  the  federal 
administrations  from  1789  to  1945.  Sober- 
minded  citizens  wondered  how  long  the 
nation  could  bear  such  financial  burdens  of 
the  postwar  period. 

Problems  of  taxation  and  inflation  re¬ 
ceived  wide  discussion  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1952.  Republicans,  particu¬ 
larly,  promised  large  tax  reductions  and  an 
easing  of  government  economic  controls. 
Nevertheless,  drastic  tax  cuts  would  be 
difficult  to  make  so  long  as  the  nation 
shouldered  the  extraordinary  global  com¬ 
mitments  of  the  postwar  era. 

American  investigations  and  hearings  led 
to  accusations  of  extravagant  expenditures 
by  government  agencies,  dishonesty  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  “deals”  be¬ 
tween  officials  and  known  criminals,  and 
similar  scandals  on  local  and  federal  levels. 
Spy  trials  revealed  that  Communist  sympa¬ 
thizers  held  federal  offices  and  even  that 
government  employees  engaged  in  espion- 
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age  for  the  Soviet  Union,  supplying  atomic 
and  other  secret  information.  As  had  hap¬ 
pened  before,  a  sort  of  hysteria  swept  the 
land.  Some  citizens  were  falsely  accused, 
teachers  and  government  employees  were 
compelled  by  law  to  take  “loyalty  oaths,” 
and  even  constitutional  rights  were  disre¬ 
garded  by  investigating  committees.  There 
was  real  basis  for  fearing  Communist  pur¬ 
poses  and  plots  as  was  revealed  in  the  trials 
of  Alger  Hiss  and  others. 

At  the  Chicago  nominating  conventions 
in  July  1952,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Senator  Richard  M.  Nixon  of 
California  won  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tions  for  President  and  Vice  President  re¬ 
spectively  and  Illinois’  Governor  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  and  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman 
of  Alabama,  the  Democratic.  Months  be¬ 
fore,  President  Truman  had  stated  he  was 
not  a  candidate.  While  Republicans  and 
Democrats  differed  on  domestic  matters 
and  on  some  phases  of  foreign  policy  such 
as  aid  to  Nationalist  China  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  in  Korea,  the  leading  con¬ 
tenders  agreed  upon  the  main  policies.  As 
a  world  leader  with  many  international 
commitments,  the  United  States  could  not 
change  policies  drastically  and  retain  the 
trust  and  support  of  its  allies. 

The  repeated  election  of  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt  to  the  presidency  led  Congress,  two 
years  after  his  death,  to  submit  to  the  states 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  that, 
after  Truman,  no  one  cotdd  be  elected 
President  more  than  twice  and  no  one  could 
serve  in  the  presidency  for  more  than  ten 
years.  Early  in  1952,  upon  ratification,  this 
became  the  Twenty-second  Amendment. 

Over  President  Truman’s  veto  Congress, 
at  the  close  of  June  1952,  enacted  the  Mc- 
Carran- Walter  immigration  bill.  It  was  the 
first  law  ever  to  revise  and  codify  all  previ¬ 
ous  naturalization  and  immigration  laws  of 
the  nation.  By  retaining  the  quota  system  of 
the  1924  law  it  favored  emigrants  from 
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northern  and  western  Europe  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  from  other  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  It  was  this  feature  particularly  that 
prompted  the  President’s  veto,  for  he  held 
that  the  law  would  be  used  by  foes  to  in¬ 
crease  ill  will  among  Orientals  and  others 
toward  the  United  States.  However,  the  bill 
allotted  small  quotas  to  several  Oriental 
countries,  for  the  first  time. 

Postwar  Britain.  The  British  economy, 
within  a  generation,  came  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  because  of  England’s  major 
share  in  the  two  world  wars.  In  1945  the 
immediate  future  looked  black  indeed. 
Many  industrial  centers  lay  in  ruins.  Cities 
were  blown  apart  and  transportation  lines 
shattered.  Not  only  was  her  indispensable 
foreign  trade  wrecked  but  it  faced  severe 
competition  and  considerable  anti-British 
feeling.  The  large,  burdensome  military  es¬ 
tablishment  could  not  be  greatly  reduced  in 
the  unsettled  and  insecure  conditions  of  the 
world.  With  characteristic  pluck  the  Britons 
accepted  for  years  a  tax  structure  so  heavy 
that  millionaires  all  but  disappeared.  They 
endured  an  “austerity”  program  that  se¬ 
verely  rationed  food,  fuel,  and  other  neces¬ 
sities  and  clamped  government  controls  on 
the  economy.  The  Labor  party  that,  under 
Clement  Attlee,  had  supplanted  Churchill 
and  the  Conservatives  in  1945,  could  not 
free  Britain  from  the  threat  of  an  economic 
crash. 

The  Labor  party  had  carried  out  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  nationalize  the  mines,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  banking,  and  medicine  and  aimed  to 
nationalize  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  But 
harsh  times  continued.  In  the  election  of 
1950  Labor  kept  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  only  a  few  votes.  In  the  fall 
of  1951,  with  the  prospect  of  yet  another 
hard  winter  ahead,  Labor  decided  to  seek 
greater  public  support  and  not  risk  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  control  in  the  spring.  Led  by 
Churchill,  the  Conservative  party  carried 
the  election  and  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
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W ide  World 


Opponents  Meet 

The  Iranian  Premier  Mo¬ 
hammed  Mossadegh  meets 
with  the  British  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  UN  after  they  had 
presented  their  countries’  po¬ 
sitions  on  the  Iranian-British 
oil  dispute  before  the  UN  Se¬ 
curity  Council  in  1951.  Mossa¬ 
degh  warned  the  Security 
Council  not  to  interfere  in 
Iran’s  domestic  affairs. 


ment,  with  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  nationalization  of  iron  and 
steel,  which  had  been  partly  carried  out, 
was  halted,  but  most  of  Labor’s  nationaliza¬ 
tion  program  remained.  The  Conservatives 
had  to  continue  the  austerity  program  and 
could  find  no  quick  answer  to  Britain’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

Churchill  inspired  confidence  in  foreign 
affairs.  But  he  coidd  not  forestall  further 
blows  and  losses  to  the  empire.  Britain’s 
quick  recognition  of  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mao  Tse-tuns"  in  China  seemed 
wise  in  view  of  the  vast  British  investments 
there  and  the  exposed  position  of  nearby 
Hong  Kong.  As  Mao’s  government  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  nationalize  China’s  economy  it 
took  over  foreign  concerns.  British  protests 
availed  nothing  and  in  1952  the  British 
owners  and  representatives  in  China  aban¬ 
doned  their  property  and  sought  to  return 
home.  Meanwhile  the  government  of  Iran 
likewise  expropriated  the  property  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  despite  its  con¬ 
tract  with  the  government,  and  refused 
Britain’s  proposal  to  submit  the  whole  mat¬ 


ter  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

At  the  same  time  Egypt,  disregarding 
pacts  still  in  force,  declared  that  the  Sudan 
belonged  to  her  and  that  Britain  should 
evacuate  the  Suez  Canal  zone.  Only  King 
Farouk’s  refusal  to  support  the  violent  anti- 
British  elements  and  his  desire  to  solve  the 
question  amicably,  prevented  an  open 
break.  However,  dissatisfaction  with  Fa¬ 
rouk’s  rule  was  widespread.  In  the  summer 
of  1952  the  army  forced  him  to  abdicate 
and  leave  the  country.  General  Moham¬ 
med  Naguib  assumed  power,  becoming  vir¬ 
tual  dictator.  In  February,  1953,  he  reached 
an  accord  with  Britain  on  the  Sudan  dis¬ 
pute.  It  was  agreed  to  give  the  Sudanese 
self-rule  and,  after  three  years,  to  permit 
them  to  decide  whether  to  join  Egypt  or 
the  British  Commonwealth,  or  to  become 
independent.  This  Sudan  agreement  raised 
hopes  that  now  Egypt  and  Britain  could 
settle  the  Suez  Canal  question  and  reach  an 
accord  on  the  problem  of  Allied- Arab  de¬ 
fense  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  February  6,  1952,  the  British  world 
was  saddened  by  the  death  of  King  George 
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Acme 


Communist  Rioting  in  Germany 

After  hearing  a  speech  by  Gerhard  Eisler,  East  German  propaganda  chief,  a  group  of  Communists 
try  to  break  through  the  West  Berlin  police  lines.  Communist  activity  in  divided  Berlin  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  Allied  Occupation  Forces  and  the  West  German  government. 


VI  after  prolonged  illness.  His  reign  of  six- 

1  O  O 

teen  years  fell  in  tronbled  times  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  war.  His  example  of  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  personal  integrity 
and  faith  supported  British  morale  in  the 
darkest  hours.  His  daughter,  as  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth  II,  succeeded  him,  taking  a  new  title, 
“Head  of  the  Commonwealth,”  a  free  asso¬ 
ciation  of  races  and  cultures  scattered  over  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  and  including  a  fourth 
of  mankind. 

Communist  Pressures  in  Postwar  Eu¬ 
rope.  Although  Britons  experimented  with 
socialism  they  overwhelmingly  rejected 
communism.  In  nations  across  the  English 
Channel  Communist  seed  found  more  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  To  repair  the  ruinous  destruction 
of  the  war  on  the  Continent  required  stag¬ 
gering  sums.  Only  in  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  “billion-dollar  corpora¬ 
tion,”  could  such  sums  be  made  available 
by  private  business.  Elsewhere,  the  capital 
resources  of  a  nation  itself  were  required. 
Moreover,  capitalism  had  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  in  Europe  than  in  America.  In  the 
United  States,  traditionally  free  from  class 
distinctions  common  to  the  Old  World,  the 


business  man  was  the  leading  citizen.  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  business  he  took  pride  in 
serving  the  entire  community.  Abroad,  per¬ 
sonal  profit  was  likely  not  to  be  teamed  up 
with  community  welfare,  while  business 
men  were  rarely  looked  to  for  national 
leadership. 

Communist  propaganda  and  infiltration 
tactics  found  much  to  encourage  them  in 
western  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy  and 
France.  Want  was  widespread,  people  were 
discontented,  and  governments  insecure. 
Communist  promises  therefore  fell  upon 
willing  ears.  But  Marshall  Plan  aid  and  the 
mutual  defense  pacts  relieved  the  worst  dis¬ 
tress,  restored  economic  production,  and  ral¬ 
lied  morale.  The  danger  that  the  Commu¬ 
nist  minorities  would  seize  the  western  gov¬ 
ernments  dwindled.  Communists  lost  popu¬ 
lar  appeal  and  lost  rather  than  gained  in 
elections.  Communist-inspired  strikes  and 
riots  failed  to  get  the  popular  support  ex¬ 
pected.  Both  the  French  and  Italian  govern¬ 
ments  arrested  and  imprisoned  Communist 
leaders.  Greece  and  Turkey  survived  Com¬ 
munist  aggressions.  Premier  Nehru  of  India 
concluded  that,  in  Asia,  Communism  was 
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doing  more  harm  than  good.  Others,  too, 
now  doubted  the  stories  of  the  wonderful 
life  enjoyed  by  the  masses  in  Communist 
lands,  for  thousands  of  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  soldiers  begged  their  United  Na¬ 
tions  captors  not  to  return  them  to  Com¬ 
munist  control,  while  in  Europe  a  constant 
stream  of  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  escaped  to  the  West.  Repeated  So¬ 
viet  purges  of  Communists  dampened  the 
ardor  of  supporters  in  other  lands  and 
stepped  up  the  flight  westward.  The  purge 
in  1953,  particularly  of  Jews,  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  break  with  Israel  that  accompanied  it, 
aroused  fears  in  the  West  that  Russia  was 
about  to  make  new  aggressions. 

To  bring  Spain  and  Yugoslavia  into  the 
scheme  of  western  defense  appealed  to  the 
practical  minded.  But  both  countries  were 
dictatorships.  Fascist  Spain,  under  Franco, 
was  held  in  such  disfavor  that,  after  the  war, 
the  United  Nations  recommended  that 
members  recall  ambassadors  and  ministers. 
Geographically  the  Spanish  peninsula  could 
supply  a  defense  base  for  western  Europe. 
Although  diplomatic  relations  were  later 
resumed,  many  nations  were  reluctant  to 
accept  Franco. 

These  powers,  however,  were  more  will¬ 
ing  to  aid  Tito,  Yugoslavia’s  Communist 
dictator.  His  military  strength  menaced  no 
major  power,  yet  it  cotdd  be  a  real  threat 
to  Russia’s  satellites  in  the  Balkans  and  cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  His  recovery  of  Yugoslav  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Russia  in  1949  was  an  ever¬ 
present  object-lesson  for  all  satellites  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Friendly  co-operation  between  the  west¬ 
ern  powers  and  Tito  was  harmed  by  an  old 
dispute  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  over 
Trieste.  Both  had  strong  claims  to  this  vital 
Adriatic  port.  The  makers  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Italy  in  1947  failed  to  solve  the 
problem  and  placed  the  area  as  a  Free  Ter¬ 
ritory  under  the  control  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  city  of  Trieste  itself  was 


largely  Italian  in  population  while  the  rural 
area  was  Yugoslav.  British  and  American 
forces  garrisoned  the  northern  section  and 
Yugoslavia  controlled  the  south.  No  ar¬ 
rangement  satisfactory  to  both  parties  could 
be  found,  and  they  were  urged  to  seek  an 
acceptable  compromise. 

Problems  of  the  Far  East:  Japan.  Since 
the  United  States  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  Pacific  war,  she  took  over  the  duty  of 
occupying  Japan  and  directing  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  that  nation.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam 
declarations  of  1943  and  1945,  Japan  was 
stripped  of  her  former  overseas  possessions 
and  reduced  to  her  four  main  islands.  The 
objectives  and  control  machinery  of  the 
Allied  occupation  of  Japan  were  determined 
by  an  eleven-power  Far  Eastern  commis¬ 
sion,  sitting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
supreme  commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
in  Tokyo,  General  Douglas  MacArtlmr, 
carried  out  the  policies  of  the  commission, 
policies  which  centered  in  disarmament, 
economic  rehabilitation,  and  political  re¬ 
organization  alongr  democratic  lines. 

Disagreement  over  the  Japanese  peace 
terms  between  the  Russian  and  Anglo- 
American  blocs  held  up  the  treaty  for  six 
years.  In  that  time  important  changes  took 
place  in  Japan  and  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
victors.  The  sympathetic  understanding  and 
wise  counsel  of  General  MacArtlmr  helped 
Japan  reorganize  her  government  and  econ¬ 
omy  and  discard  her  aggressive  attitude, 
now  that  the  war  party  had  toppled  from 
power. 

Emperor  Hirohito  showed  deep  concern 
for  his  people’s  welfare  and  wisely  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  General  MacArthur.  The  Em¬ 
peror  saw  that  his  former  position  as  a 
divine  ruler  would  now  handicap  Japan’s 
progress.  Accordingly  he  issued  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  decree  that  he  was  not  a  god.  He 
actually  called  in  person  upon  General 
MacArthur  and,  clad  in  a  business  suit,  he 
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walked  about  among  his  people.  He  also 
played  a  leading  part  in  making  the  new 
liberal  constitution  of  1946.  Under  it  Japan 
became  a  limited  monarchy.  The  preamble 
renounced  war  and  declared  Japan  to  be 
a  peace-loving  nation.  The  constitution  con¬ 
tained  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  all  citizens, 
familiar  in  western  democracies,  and  it 
granted  suffrage  to  all  adult  citizens. 

The  Japanese,  an  obedient  people,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  changes,  although  much  time 
would  be  needed  for  them  to  get  rid  of  age- 
old  habits,  attitudes,  and  outlook  inherited 
from  imperial  times.  Schools  were  reformed 
upon  the  American  model,  to  prepare  youth 
for  democracy.  More  and  more,  control  of 
Japan  was  restored  to  the  Japanese.  As  in 
other  nations,  Japan’s  economy  had  been 
broken  by  the  war.  She  faced  the  tremen¬ 
dous  problem  of  rebuilding  it  and  support¬ 
ing  more  than  80,000,000  people  on  a  group 
of  islands  not  quite  as  large  as  California. 

Fortunately,  neither  trade  restrictions  nor 
large  war  reparations  were  saddled  upon 
Japan  and  her  postwar  economy  had  no 
great  military  establishment  to  maintain. 
To  help  Japan  back  to  her  feet  the  United 
States,  while  in  occupation  there,  spent  $2 
billion.  Various  economic  reforms  were 
made.  The  great  landowners  and  business 
monopolists  lost  control  of  the  economy. 
Labor  unions  were  encouraged.  About 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  were  bought  from 
the  great  landowners  and  sold  reasonably 
to  small  farmers  and  to  farm  co-operatives. 
In  a  few  years,  as  a  result,  farm  tenancy  fell 
from  about  50  per  cent  to  about  10  per  cent. 
These  reforms  helped  to  check  the  spread 
of  communism.  Returning  soldiers,  prison¬ 
ers  in  Russia,  had  been  indoctrinated  so 
that  they  would  carry  Communist  doctrine 
home.  As  elsewhere,  there  were  Japanese 
advocates  of  communism.  The  government 
showed  itself  fully  capable  of  quelling  Com¬ 
munist-inspired  uprisings,  and  commu¬ 
nism  made  little  headway. 


The  delay  in  making  the  peace  treaty  al¬ 
lowed  war  hatreds  to  subside,  while  the 
mounting  fear  of  Russia  encouraged  the 
conversion  of  Japan  into  an  ally  of  the  de¬ 
mocracies.  President  Truman  appointed 
John  Foster  Dulles,  a  Republican  of  great 
wisdom  in  foreign  affairs,  as  ambassador-at- 
large  to  help  prepare  a  peace  treaty.  To  save 
it  from  the  usual  Russian  obstructive  tactics 
at  international  conferences,  Dulles  ham¬ 
mered  out  its  terms  with  each  nation  in 
turn,  including  Russia.  There  remained 
only  the  need  for  a  formal  conference  to 
affix  signatures.  Representatives  of  fifty-one 
nations  met  in  September,  1951,  at  San 
Francisco  where  all  but  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  signed.  Ratifi¬ 
cations  followed  and  Japan  resumed  her 
place  among  the  nations  in  the  following 
spring.  Japan  was  to  decide  which  Chinese 
government  to  invite  to  sign  the  treaty. 
Japan  and  the  United  States  made  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  and  a  security  agreement  per¬ 
mitting  American  troops  to  remain  for 
Japan’s  protection.  World  conditions  would 
likely  lead  Japan  to  re-arm.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  victory  in  China  caused  Japan  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Nationalist  government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  to  seek  to  replace  her  former 
China  trade  with  trade  in  southeast  Asia, 
where  she  wotdd  compete  strongly  with 
western  powers. 

Korea.  In  Korea,  which  became  a  part  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  in  1905,  the  problems 
of  reconstruction  were  more  complicated. 
At  the  conference  held  at  Cairo  in  1943, 
Korea  had  been  promised  independence, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  Russia  occupied 
the  northern  part  of  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  the  southern  part.  It  became 
obvious  that  Russia  was  planning  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  government  in  Korea  controlled  by 
a  Communist  minority.  In  1947  the  Soviet 
Pinion  proposed  the  evacuation  of  Russian 
and  American  forces,  but  the  United  States 
maintained  that  evacuation  should  follow 
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Courtesy  UNATIONS 


Fighting  in  Korea 

Australian  troops  fighting  with  the  UN  forces  seek  cover  in  the  snow  and  slush,  while  protecting  an 

advancing  unit. 


the  establishment  of  a  national  government. 
The  United  Nations  created  a  commission 
to  hold  Korean  elections  in  1948  and  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  government. 
Though  Russia  announced  that  she  would 
withdraw  her  troops  by  January  1,  1949, 
the  United  States  replied  that  her  troops 
would  remain  in  South  Korea  until  the 
United  Nations  discussed  the  country’s 
future. 

Under  UN  auspices  a  popular  election 
was  held  in  southern  Korea  and  a  Republic 
of  Korea  was  established,  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  American  occupation  troops. 
Russia  sponsored  a  People’s  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  in  the  northern  zone  which 
was  not  recognized  by  the  UN  because  its 
Korean  commission  was  kept  out  of  the 
north  by  the  Russians. 


Late  in  June,  1950,  troops  of  the  People’s 
Democratic  Republic  moved  rapidly  south 
into  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  repel  “south¬ 
ern  aggression.’’  Strangely  enough  the  North 
Korean  forces  came  well  organized  and 
prepared  while  the  South  Koreans  proved 
unready  to  meet  them.  President  Truman, 
under  the  Truman  Doctrine,  acted 
promptly  upon  receiving  the  news.  At  his 
request  the  UN  Security  Council  met 
quickly  and  accepted  the  report  of  the  UN 
Korean  commission  that  the  North  Koreans 
were  aq-q-ressors.  Because  for  months  the 
Russians  had  been  boycotting  the  Council 
in  protest  against  its  refusal  to  unseat  the 
delegate  from  Nationalist  China,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  was  free  to  order  North  Korean  troops 
recalled  to  the  38th  parallel  and  to  sum¬ 
mon  ETN  members  to  help  enforce  the 
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Courtesy  UNATIONS  (.from  U.S.  Army) 

Korean  Refugees 

Throngs  of  weary  Korean  civilians  are  attempting  to  escape  from  the  battle-torn  areas.  The  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  civilian  population  will  be  a  serious  problem  after  the  Korean  War. 


order.  Before  the  week  passed  American 
forces  under  General  MacArthur  were  mov¬ 
ing  into  Korea  and  over  a  dozen  other  UN 
members  were  taking  steps  to  help. 

President  Truman’s  judgment  that  Rus¬ 
sian  intrigue  and  preparation  lay  behind 
the  North  Korean  invasion  was  soon  justi¬ 
fied.  Not  only  did  the  North  Koreans  have 
Russian  military  equipment  but  they 
showed  extraordinary  military  planning  and 
execution.  With  superior  forces  they  pushed 
the  LIN  troops  almost  off  the  peninsula  be¬ 
fore  reinforcements  arrived.  Then,  when 
the  North  Koreans  were  driven  back  almost 
to  the  borders  of  Manchuria,  “volunteer” 
troops  from  Communist  China  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  People’s  Republic.  Oddly  enough, 
when  captured,  the  “volunteers”  showed 
knowledge  neither  of  where  they  were  nor 
in  what  cause  they  were  fighting.  Again  the 
ETN  forces  were  driven  far  to  the  south  be¬ 


fore  they  could  recover  and  push  back  to 
the  38th  parallel. 

The  undeclared  war  was  bloody  and 
costly.  Allied  casualties,  largely  American, 
mounted  to  well  over  130,000  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  ran  into  billions  of  dollars,  mostly 
borne  by  the  United  States.  Koreans  were 
made  homeless,  their  farms  and  businesses 
and  cities  destroyed,  as  the  battle  lines  kept 
moving  up  and  down  the  peninsula.  Dis¬ 
agreement  over  major  strategy  between 
General  MacArthur  and  his  superiors  in 
Washington  led  to  his  recall.  After  a  year 
of  fighting,  the  North  Koreans  entered  into 
truce  talks  with  the  representatives  of  UN 
forces.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Communists  aimed  to  yield  little  while  ex¬ 
acting  all  they  could.  After  more  than  a 
year  of  talk  and  angry  accusation  the  con¬ 
ference  still  continued.  Fighting  had  not 
halted  entirely  and  the  outlook  was  gloomy, 
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for  the  North  Koreans  were  rebuilding 
their  forces  and  equipment  with  Chinese 
and  Russian  help.  Allied  patience  was  al¬ 
most  exhausted. 

The  war  cleared  up  several  matters.  Ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  West  of  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  would 
have  signalled  Communists  to  move  into 
southern  Asia.  The  resistance  of  the  free 
nations  marked  their  determination  to  stem 
such  aggressions.  While  the  United  States 
carried  the  brunt  of  the  war,  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  other  members  of  UN  was  proof 
that  the  organization  meant  to  fulfill  the 
words  of  the  Charter:  “to  take  effective  col¬ 
lective  measures  .  .  .  for  the  suppression 
of  acts  of  affaression  .  .  .”  The  return  of 

oo 

Russia  to  the  Security  Council  prevented  it 
from  making  further  major  decisions  rela¬ 
tive  to  aggression.  Therefore,  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1950,  a  Uniting  For  Peace 
Resolution  was  adopted  that  promised  to 
open  a  way,  whenever  the  Council  failed  to 
act,  for  the  Assembly  to  act  against  aggres¬ 
sions,  if  it  had  the  support  of  member  na¬ 
tions.  The  resolution  stated  that  when  noti¬ 
fied  of  failure  of  the  Council  to  act  in  a 
critical  situation  the  Assembly  could  con¬ 
vene  at  once,  send  an  observation  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  critical  area  to  investigate  and 
report,  and  call  for  armed  units  from  mem¬ 
bers  which  they  beforehand  agreed  to  hold 
in  readiness.  The  resolution  provided  fur¬ 
ther  for  a  Collective  Measures  Committee 
to  study  and  report  upon  constructive  meas¬ 
ures  for  assuring  world  peace.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  opened  the  way  to  strengthen  the  UN. 

China.  The  problems  of  China  were  in¬ 
deed  difficult.  After  the  Second  World  War 
a  civil  war  between  Nationalists  and  Com¬ 
munists  in  China  resulted  in  continued  in¬ 
ternal  strife,  which  was  closely  linked  with 
the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1945  Russia  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Nationalist  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  treaty  which  carried  out 


a  number  of  the  provisions  of  the  secret 
Yalta  agreements,  and  gave  Russia  special 
privileges  in  Manchuria.  The  treaty  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  more 
interested  in  creating  a  united  China  than 
in  aiding  the  Chinese  Communists.  How¬ 
ever,  Russia  soon  removed  most  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  from  Manchuria.  It 
soon  became  obvious  that  Russia  was  ready 
to  take  every  advantage  of  the  confusion 
and  strife  in  China. 

The  efforts  made  to  aid  the  Chinese 
people  in  their  fight  against  Japan  brought 
the  United  States  into  close  relationship 
with  the  Nationalist  government  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  United  States  sent 
General  George  C.  Marshall  to  China  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  per¬ 
manent  peace  between  Nationalists  and 
Communists,  which  would  make  possible 
the  organization  of  a  strong  and  united 
China,  but  Marshall  failed. 

The  Communists  accused  the  United 
States  government  of  using  its  powers  to 
support  the  “fascist  and  corrupt”  regime  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  threatened  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  portions  of  China  under  their 
control  into  an  independent  state.  Though 
American  policy  in  regard  to  China  was 
not  clear-cut,  the  United  States  exerted 
pressure  upon  Chiang’s  government  to 
bring  about  reforms  but  without  success. 
Communist  victories  forced  Chiang  to  re¬ 
sign  as  president  early  in  1949  soon  after  the 
capital,  Nanking,  fell  to  the  Communists. 

Within  a  short  time  Chianq-  Kai-shek 
and  a  remnant  of  his  forces  fled  to  For¬ 
mosa  where  his  Nationalist  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  supported  by  the  United 
States.  Mao  Tse-tung,  now  Communist  dic¬ 
tator  of  China,  openly  allied  himself  with 
Russia  in  1950  and  proceeded  to  nationalize 
China’s  economy.  Opposition  was  wiped  out 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  were 
summarily  tried  and  executed.  Communist 
forces  marched  into  Tibet,  overlooking 
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India.  In  Burma,  Thailand,  Indo-China, 
Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  wherever  the  Chi¬ 
nese  had  migrated  in  Asia,  Mao  found  sup¬ 
port,  and  agitation  increased.  Following  his 
inauguration,  President  Eisenhower  sought 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Korea  by  lifting 
the  prohibition  upon  the  movement  of 
Chiang’s  Formosan  forces  to  the  mainland 
of  China. 

The  Movement  for  Colonial  Independ¬ 
ence:  India.  After  the  Second  World  War  a 
movement  for  independence  spread  over 
the  nations  of  Asia  that  were  under  western 
domination.  The  movement  in  India  had 
been  in  progress  for  decades.  After  the  war, 
the  British  Labor  government  promised  In¬ 
dia  complete  independence  if  that  country 
did  not  want  to  become  a  British  dominion. 
The  Hindu  majority  desired  a  united  India, 
but  the  Moslems,  fearing  minority  status, 
insisted  upon  the  formation  of  a  separate 
Moslem  state. 

In  1947  Prime  Minister  Attlee  an¬ 
nounced  that,  regardless  of  what  might 


Nehru  Talks  to  Tribal  Leaders 


Pandit  Jawaharal  Nehru,  prime  minister  of  Do¬ 
minion  of  India,  speaks  to  Moslem  tribal  leaders  of 
the  northwestern  provinces.  The  population  of  the 
Republic  of  India  is  mainly  Hindu,  although  there 
is  a  large  Moslem  minority. 


happen,  Britain  would  withdraw  from  India 
in  June,  1948.  It  was  hoped  that  the  pledge 
would  bring  agreement  among  Hindus  and 
Moslems  for  a  united  India,  but  they  could 
not  agree  on  union.  A  plan  was  accepted 
whereby  the  Hindus  agreed  to  organize  the 
Dominion  of  Hindustan,  and  the  Moslems 
the  Dominion  of  Pakistan.  In  areas  where 
populations  were  mixed,  popular  vote  was 
to  decide  affiliation  with  Hindustan  or  Pak¬ 
istan.  The  Princely  States  were  urged  to 
join  with  one  or  the  other  dominion.  In 
1949  the  people  of  India  were  to  decide 
whether  they  would  continue  dominion 
status  or  become  completely  independent. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  new 
dominions  in  August,  1947,  there  was  much 
rioting  and  bloodshed  in  India.  Gandhi, 
the  Hindu  spiritual  leader,  who  had  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  a  free  and  united  India 
protested  against  the  violence  by  another 
fast.  Early  in  1948,  two  weeks  after  he  had 
won  an  apparent  triumph  over  the  deadly 
strife  between  Hindus,  Moslems,  and  Sikhs 
that  had  claimed  thousands  of  lives  since 
British  India  was  divided,  Gandhi  was 
shot  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  Hindu 
groups  that  believed  in  violence.  The  world 
was  shocked,  but  the  death  of  sainted  and 
revered  Gandhi,  together  with  aid  from 
the  United  Nations,  led  India  a  little  closer 
to  a  free  and  harmonious  land. 

Under  the  constitution  made  in  1949 
India  became  the  Republic  of  India,  re¬ 
taining  its  dominion  status  in  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Nations.  Two  years  later,  for  the 
first  time  in  India’s  history,  over  175,000,- 
000  disable  men  and  women  were  called 
upon  to  elect  by  popular  vote  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  lower  house  of  the  federal 
parliament  and  to  the  assemblies  of  most 
of  the  member  states.  The  task,  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  voting  population  were  illiterate,  took 
nearly  six  months  and  resulted  in  victory 
for  Premier  Nehru  and  his  Congress  Party. 
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Burma  and  Siam.  Before  the  Second 
World  War  Britain  detached  Burma  from 
India  and  granted  her  almost  complete  self- 
government.  In  1946  Britain  offered  Burma 
the  choice  of  dominion  status  or  complete 
independence.  In  spite  of  hitter  divisions 
among  the  Burmese,  the  Union  of  Burma, 
an  independent  republic,  was  recognized  by 
Britain  in  1948,  and  admitted  to  the  UN. 
About  the  same  time,  the  British  Crown 
colony  of  Ceylon  became  a  dominion  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Siam,  freed  from  Japanese  occupation, 
established  a  limited,  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy  and  was  admitted  to  the  UN.  It  re¬ 
sumed  its  ancient  name  of  Thailand  or 
“Land  of  the  Free.” 

Indonesia.  Not  long  after  the  Second 
World  War,  revolt  and  unrest  gripped  the 
possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  Asia.  In  1946 
the  Dutch  and  Indonesians  agreed  to  set  up 
a  United  States  of  Indonesia,  a  federation 
of  three  states,  the  largest  known  as  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Indonesia.  The  federation  was  to 
become  independent  on  January  1,  1949, 
and  would  be  an  equal  partner  in  a  Nether- 
lands-Indonesian  Union.  Yet  revolt  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  where 
many  inhabitants  wanted  to  cut  all  ties  with 
the  Netherlands  immediately.  An  appeal  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
led  to  a  truce  and  an  investigation  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  end  of  hostilities  in  January, 
1948. 

Late  in  1948  the  Dutch  undertook  “po¬ 
lice  action”  against  Indonesian  terrorists 
who  were  said  to  be  inspired  by  Commu¬ 
nists.  The  Dutch  captured  the  officials  of 
the  new  republic  and  also  took  most  of  the 
key  areas.  Only  then  did  the  Dutch  obey 
the  cease-fire  order  imposed  on  both  sides 
by  the  Security  Council.  In  1949  Queen 
Juliana,  who  had  succeeded  her  mother, 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  to  the  Dutch  throne, 
renewed  the  pledges  for  the  creation  of 
“the  sovereign  United  States  of  Indonesia” 


and  the  establishment  of  the  Netherlands- 
Indonesian  Union.  In  August,  1950,  the 
Linked  States  of  Indonesia  was  re-named 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  a  month 
later  became  the  sixtieth  member  of  the 
UN.  Dutch  action  in  the  East  Indies  further 
inflamed  opinion  in  the  Far  East  against  the 
West,  and  dealt  a  blow  at  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Indo-China.  France  also  had  difficulties 
in  Indo-China.  Its  five  provinces  had  a 
population  of  25,000,000,  which  during  the 
Second  World  War  had  fallen  into  Japa¬ 
nese  hands.  When  Japan  surrendered,  the 
Annamese  of  Indo-China  opposed  the  res¬ 
toration  of  French  rule  and  fought  for  an 
independent  republic.  After  much  blood¬ 
shed,  in  1946,  France  recognized  the  Viet 
Nam  Republic,  composed  of  only  two  of 
the  five  provinces.  The  Annamese,  demand¬ 
ing  that  all  the  provinces  be  included  in  the 
new  republic,  continued  their  guerilla  war¬ 
fare.  At  the  end  of  1950,  the  Viet  Nam  Re¬ 
public  included  Annam  also  and  became  a 
sovereign  nation  in  the  French  Union  which 
was  made  up  of  France,  Viet  Nam,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Viet 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  formed  the  As¬ 
sociated  States  of  Indo-China. 

Both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  sought  to 
save  their  former  Far  East  possessions  by 
arrangements  suggesting  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  members  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  Unions  had  the  advantages  of 
trade,  defense,  and  a  common  front  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs  while  enjoying  self-rule.  Unrest, 
civil  strife,  and  Communist  revolutionaries 
kept  European  troops  in  southeast  Asia, 
thereby  stirring  hostility  against  the  west¬ 
ern  powers  and  the  UN. 

Africa.  The  movement  for  independence 
that  was  ending  five  centuries  of  colonial¬ 
ism  in  Asia  was  also  stirring:  Africa.  The 
Boer  minority  in  control  of  the  government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  insisted  upon 
laws  that  denied  equality  to  the  restless, 
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Wide  World 


Meeting  in  No  Man’s  Land 


Arab  and  Jewish  commanders  meet  with  UN  observers  and  members  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
to  redraw  front  lines  during  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  Peace  was  finally  achieved  when  the  UN  mediator 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  brought  the  two  parties  together. 


colored  majority.  In  North  Africa,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  unrest  kept 
the  French  on  tenterhooks.  What  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  neighboring,  backward  Libya 
kindled  native  hopes.  The  treaty  of  peace 
with  Italy  left  the  question  of  her  former 
colonies  to  be  answered  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  1950  the  General  Assembly  de¬ 
clared  that  Libya  should  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  in  1952.  A  constitution  for 
a  limited  monarchy  was  made  and  Libya 
became  a  sovereign  state.  The  Assembly 
also  provided  that,  after  1960,  Italian  So¬ 
maliland  should  be  independent,  continu¬ 
ing  meanwhile  as  a  UN  trusteeship  with 
Italy  as  trustee.  Eritrea  would  federate  with 
Ethiopia  under  Emperor  Haile  Selassie, 
thereby  providing  Ethiopia  with  a  seaport. 
Each  state  would  be  self-governing  but 
would  relinquish  to  the  federal  govern¬ 


ment  control  of  foreign  affairs,  defense,  and 
finances. 

Moslems.  The  Moslem  world  of  300,000,- 
000,  stretching  from  southeast  Asia  to  north¬ 
west  Africa,  was  astir  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  For  the  first  time  na¬ 
tional  feeling  roused  the  Moslems  and  bore 
fruit  in  many  demands:  for  independence 
and  political  reform,  national  control  of  oil 
and  other  natural  resources  invaluable  to 
modern  industry,  land  and  other  economic 
reforms,  and  educational  and  social  reforms. 
A  new  devotion  to  Islam  grew,  and  a  re¬ 
newed  vision  of  a  Pan-Islamic  world. 

The  Middle  East:  Palestine.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  violence,  which  threatened  world 
peace,  flared  in  Palestine.  By  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  millions  of  Jews  had 
perished  because  of  Hitler’s  fanatical  hatred 
of  them,  and  their  number  in  Europe  had 
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been  reduced  to  less  than  2,000,000.  Of 
those  who  survived  the  war,  many  were  dis¬ 
placed  persons  without  a  country,  home,  or 
possessions.  To  many  of  them,  migration  to 
Palestine,  the  age-old  promised  land, 
seemed  to  be  their  only  hope.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  opposed  by  the  Arabs,  and  a  con¬ 
flict  began  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
Palestine. 

At  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War, 
there  lived  about  1,200,000  Arabs  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  about  half  that  number  of  Jews. 
Wearied  of  her  long  mandate  and  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  securing  an  agreement  between 
Arabs  and  Zionists,  the  name  applied  to  the 
Jewish  colonists  in  Palestine,  Great  Britain 
asked  the  General  Assembly  to  take  up  the 
problem.  A  special  commission  of  the 
United  Nations  was  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report.  The  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mission  recommended  the  ending  of  the 
British  mandate  and  the  partition  of  Pales¬ 
tine  into  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  state. 
Though  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
accepted  the  solution,  the  Arab  states  strenu¬ 
ously  objected. 

Britain  withdrew  from  Palestine  when 
her  mandate  expired  in  May,  1948,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  Jews  announced 
the  establishment  of  the  new  state  of  Is¬ 
rael,  which  President  Truman  recognized. 
Russia  and  other  nations  followed  in  grant- 

o 

ing  recognition.  The  Arabs  invaded  Israel 
and  the  Israeli  fought  desperately  to  save 
their  new  state.  The  attacks  of  the  Arabs 
were  interpreted  as  aggression  against  an 
independent  nation,  and  therefore  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  called  upon 
the  Security  Council  to  take  action  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Security 
Council  appointed  a  mediator  to  go  to 
Palestine  to  study  the  problem  and  to  re¬ 
port.  Britain  was  uneasy  about  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  other  eastern 
interests  if  Israel  held  the  Negev,  or  desert 
region,  adjoining  Egypt,  and  therefore 


there  was  disagreement  among  the  great 
powers  over  Palestine.  By  the  early  part  of 
1949  the  Jews  had  fought  off  the  Arabs  and 
were  able  to  maintain  their  small  state  of 
Israel.  England,  France,  and  Italy  recog¬ 
nized  the  new  nation  and  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  Arabs  brought  hostil¬ 
ities  to  an  end.  Popular  elections  were  held 
in  Israel;  a  permanent  government  was  es¬ 
tablished;  and  a  new  nation  was  launched. 

The  Problem  of  the  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy.  Among  the  many  postwar  inter¬ 
national  problems,  that  of  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  was  difficult  and  serious. 
Elsed  for  peaceful  purposes,  it  was  realized 
that  atomic  energy  could  benefit  mankind 
in  many  ways;  but  employed  in  war,  at  a 
time  when  air  transportation  had  solved 
the  problem  of  distance,  it  could  be  used 
to  devastate  vast  areas  and  annihilate  large 
numbers  of  people.  One  difficulty  that  arose 
was  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Canada  shared  the  secret  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  announced 
that  they  would  not  reveal  the  secret, 
though  it  was  obvious  that  the  principles 
involved  in  atomic  fission  could  be  applied 
by  any  nation  desiring  to  develop  atomic 
energy,  but  that  it  might  take  years  to  do 
so.  The  Lbiited  States  and  England  agreed 
to  refer  the  control  of  atomic  energy  for 
military  purposes  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  1946  the  United  Nations  created  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  composed  of 
a  representative  of  each  of  the  eleven  na¬ 
tions  on  the  Security  Council  and  Canada. 
The  United  States,  through  Bernard  Ba¬ 
ruch,  the  American  representative,  pro¬ 
posed  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Atomic  Authority,  which  would  control  or 
own  all  deposits  of  uranium  and  thorium, 
the  raw  materials  used  in  producing  atomic 
energy,  and  which  would  license,  control, 
and  inspect  the  atomic  activities  carried  on 
in  all  countries,  as  well  as  foster  the  bene¬ 
ficial  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  proposal 
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provided  that  treaties  should  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  nations,  and  that  when  the  plan 
was  put  into  successful  operation,  the 
knowledge  of  atomic  processes  should  be 
revealed  to  the  world. 

T  he  Soviet  Government  disagreed  with 
the  American  plan.  It  proposed  the  outlaw¬ 
ing  of  the  atomic  bomb  by  treaty  and  the 
destruction  of  all  existing  bombs  within 
three  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty; 
it  opposed  the  inspection  plan  and  insisted 
on  retaining  the  veto  privilege  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  atomic  energy. 

After  many  meetings,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  despaired  of  reconciling  the 
conflicting  plans  and  adjourned  indefinitely. 
In  1951  the  General  Assembly  replaced  it 
and  the  one  on  conventional  armaments  by 
a  single  Disarmament  Commission.  In  its 
lap  were  laid  the  thorny  problems  of  limit¬ 
ing  and  regulating  armaments  of  all  kinds, 
including  atomic  and  other  weapons. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  developing 
policies  for  domestic  control  and  produc¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  Congress  created  a 
civilian  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
also  provided  for  a  joint  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
Commission  on  atomic  problems.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  co-operating  with  universities  and 
industry,  began  to  carry  out  research  not 
only  in  regard  to  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs 
but  also  for  medical  and  industrial  uses. 


Experiments  with  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
vastly  more  powerful  than  the  atom  bomb, 
were  well  underway  in  1952.  If  the  nations 
of  the  world  could  agree  to  the  control  and 
use  of  atomic  energy,  that  power  could  be 
of  great  value  for  peacetime  purposes. 

Early  in  1953,  while  this  serious  problem 
— and  many  others — engaged  the  attention 
of  people  everywhere,  a  change  of  rulers 
took  place  in  Russia.  The  death  of  Stalin 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  Georgi  M.  Mai- 
enkov  as  the  new  Premier  of  the  Soviets. 
All  over  the  world  men  hoped  that  the  new 
government  wotdd  be  more  co-operative  in 
seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
Atomic  Age. 

The  Hope  for  a  Peaceful  World.  The 

years  that  followed  the  Second  World  War 
were  difficult  ones  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  After  the  most  terrible  war  in  his¬ 
tory,  many  of  the  problems  that  arose 
seemed  insurmountable.  The  return  to 
peacetime  pursuits  was  complicated  by  the 
attitude  and  aggression  of  Russia.  The 
dream  of  “One  World,’’  which  many  held 
during  the  war  seemed  to  disappear  and  in 
its  place,  in  cold  reality,  was  the  conflict 
between  the  “Capitalistic  West”  and  the 
“Communistic  East.”  Can  the  two  co-oper¬ 
ate  to  insure  an  enduring  peace  in  which 
mankind  may  reap  benefits  from  discoveries 
now  dimly  hinted  at  in  the  researches  of 
physical  and  social  scientists? 
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CHECKING  WHAT  YOU  KNOW 

1.  State  the  many  difficulties  that  held  up 
for  years  the  making  of  peace  treaties  with  the 
major  Axis  powers. 

2.  Tell  how  the  treaties  were  worked  out 
with  the  minor  Axis  powers  and  with  Japan. 
What  were  their  provisions? 

3.  Why  were  the  war  trials  and  the  genocide 
convention  notable? 

4.  Explain  how,  during  Truman’s  admin¬ 
istration,  the  nations  of  western  and  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  were  saved  from  communism. 
(Include  Truman  Doctrine,  Marshall  Plan 
and  ERP,  NATO,  EDC,  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.) 

5.  What  counter  actions  did  Russia  take? 

6.  What  was  Point  Four  and  why  was  it 
hailed  as  remarkable?  To  what  extent  has 
such  aid  been  furthered  by  governments  and 
private  agencies? 

7.  How  were  all  these  matters  reflected  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1952? 

8.  How  has  Britain  fared  at  home  and 
abroad  since  the  war  ended?  France?  Italy? 
Japan? 

9.  How  has  popular  agitation  for  reform 
and  independence  kept  many  parts  of  Africa 
and  Asia  stirred  up?  Why  have  Communists 
been  able  to  make  use  of  the  unrest? 

10.  What  events,  accordingly,  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  Egypt,  S.  Africa,  Near  East,  Iran, 
India,  southeast  Asia,  China? 

11.  How  wisely  have  the  western  democra¬ 
cies  been  acting  in  Africa  and  Asia? 

12.  Relate  the  story  of  the  Korean  War. 
Has  any  good  come  from  it? 

13.  What  was  the  problem  of  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  what  delayed  its  solution? 

TERMS  TO  IDENTIFY  OR  EXPLAIN 


THINGS  TO  DO 

Discussion.  1.  Forces  promoting  global  peace 
now;  global  war. 

2.  Evidences  today  that  the  colonial  era 
begun  by  Columbus  and  Da  Gama  is  ending. 

3.  How  nationalism  is  expressing  itself  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

4.  Postwar  factors  promoting  socialism  in 
the  Old  World. 

5.  Principal  U.S.  foreign  policies  during 
Truman’s  administration. 

6.  What  the  use  of  atomic  energy  can  mean 
for  man’s  future. 

Puzzlers.  1.  Iron  curtain;  fellow  traveler;  a 
Pink;  cold  war;  austerity  program. 

2.  Russia  is  a  republic  and  has  democracy. 

3.  A  nation  no  longer  can  make  itself 
secure  against  aggression. 

Book  Reviews.  Carl  Becker,  How  Neic  Will 
the  Better  World  Be;  H.  Lavine,  Fifth  Column 
in  America;  W.  Lippmann,  The  Cold  War; 
J.  Gunther,  Inside  U.S. A.;  S.  Welles,  Where 
Are  We  Heading? ;  T.  H.  White  and  A.  Jacoby, 
Thunder  Out  of  China;  E.  Stevens,  This  Is 
Russia — Uncensored;  S.  Ekrem,  Turkey,  Old 
and  New;  E.  A.  Speiser,  The  United  States  and 
the  Near  East;  N.  Cousins,  Modern  Man  Is 
Obsolete. 

Biographies.  F.  D.  Roosevelt;  Stalin. 

Things  to  Write.  1.  An  article  tracing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  India  since  1945. 

2.  Essay:  Advance  of  human  freedom  (see 
H.  E.  Read,  Fighters  for  Freedom)  . 

3.  “Truman  Doctrine  in  Action” — an  edi¬ 
torial  noting  American  actions  since  1947,  in 
line  with  the  doctrine. 

4.  A  letter  describing  America,  by  a  Hun¬ 
garian  refugee  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  escaped  to  America  in  1950. 

Interviews.  Invite  skilled  observers  who  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  abroad  and  can  tell  about 
conditions  there.  (What  are  the  weaknesses  of 
such  reports?1) 


POSTWAR  INSECURITY  AND  UNREST 


Dramatic  Sketch.  Seated  at  a  sidewalk  cafe 
(1952) ,  several  Frenchmen  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  of  rearming  Germany  and  cooperating 
with  her  in  a  European  Defense  Community. 

Floor  Talks.  1.  How  the  Marshall  Plan  was 
actually  carried  out. 

2.  The  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  and 
why  they  were  later  criticized. 

3.  How  Communists  work  to  take  over  a 
country  without  a  war. 

4.  The  split  among  the  victors  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  that  after  World  War  II. 
Compare  the  causes  and  outcomes. 

5.  American  aid  to  foreign  countries  since 
1945.  (Why  unique?) 

Cartoons.  1.  An  Indonesian  pictures  his  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  independence. 

2.  A  Japanese  (1950)  shows  General  Mac- 
Arthur  as  Japan’s  friend. 

3.  Ridiculing  North  Korea’s  claim  that 
South  Korea  was  the  aggressor  (June,  1950)  . 

4.  Suggested  by  the  war  crimes  trials. 

5.  “Uncle  Sam  Sticks  His  Neck  Out’’  (Tru¬ 
man  Doctrine) . 

6.  “Bold  New  Program”  (Point  Four) . 

7.  “American  Eagle  and  Russian  Bear” 
(cold  war) .  (The  postwar  period  offers  nu¬ 
merous  subjects  for  cartoons.) 

Illustrated  Talks.  1.  With  phonograph  records, 
illustrate  the  music  popular  before,  during, 
and  since  World  War  II. 

2.  On  blackboard  draw  a  pie  chart  of 
United  States  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Describe  it,  showing  how  much  is 
spent  for  costs  of  past  wars,  current  defenses 
and  military  establishments,  and  for  future 
security.  What  light  is  shed  on  the  world  dis¬ 
armament  problem? 
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3.  1945  and  1947  as  two  extraordinary  years. 
Prepare  a  table  on  the  blackboard  showing  the 
many  important  acts  and  events  of  those  two 
years. 

Library  Reports.  1.  The  Communist  victory  in 
China. 

2.  The  Korean  War. 

3.  Postwar  political  changes  in  southeast 
Asia. 

4.  Emergence  of  the  Republic  of  Israel. 

5.  Allied  postwar  efforts  to  help  the  Ger¬ 
mans  develop  a  really  democratic  state. 

6.  Career  opportunities  in  agencies  and 
organizations  working  in  international  fields. 
Map  Talks.  1.  Allied  zones  in  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Korea. 

2.  Marshall  Plan  nations,  1948. 

3.  Progress  of  NATO  since  1948. 

4.  Pacific  alliances  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Near  East  nations  and  the  problems  they 
pose. 

READING  LIST 

Advanced.  J.  W.  Campbell,  The  Atomic  Story; 

D.  J.  Dallin,  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Far  East; 
Vera  M.  Dean,  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
W.  R.  Espey,  Bold  Neu)  Program;  Edward 
Hunter,  Brain-Washing  in  Red  China;  Drew 
Middleton,  The  Struggle  for  Germany ;  L.  A. 
Mills  and  Others,  The  New  World  of  South¬ 
east  Asia;  P.  S.  R.  Payne,  The  Revolt  of  Asia; 

E.  O.  Reischauer,  The  U.  S.  and  Japan;  E.  A. 
Speiser,  The  U.  S.  and  the  Near  East;  Robert 
A.  Taft,  A  New  Foreign  Policy  for  Americans; 
United  States  State  Department,  United  States 
Relations  with  China;  Barbara  Ward,  Policy 
for  the  West. 
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Key  to  pronunciation:  a  as  in  fate;  a  as  in  chaotic;  a  as  in  rare;  a  as  in  add;  a  as  in  accuse;  a  as  in  art;  a  as  in 
ask;  d  as  in  amuse;  e  as  in  eve;  g  as  in  h§re;  e  as  in  bvent;  8  as  in  m8t;  e  as  in  novel;  e  as  in  baker;  I  as  in  Ice; 
1  as  in  Inch;  i  as  in  charity;  5  as  in  bold;  6  as  in  obey;  6  as  in  nor;  6  as  in  not ;  6  as  in  occur;  oi  as  in  oil;  oo  as  in 
boot;  ob  as  in  wool;  u  as  in  humor;  u  as  in  unite;  u  as  in  furl;  u  as  in  us;  u  as  in  circus;  ii  as  in  the  German  grim 
or  the  French  menu;  ch  as  in  chair;  th  as  in  then;  zh  as  in  azure;  k  =  ch  in  German  as  in  ach;  n  =  nasal  tone 
of  the  preceding  vowel  as  in  the  French  bon. 


Abdul  Hamid  II  (ab'dool  ha  med') 
Achaeans  (a  ke'ans) 

Actium  (Ik'tl  um) 

Aegean  (e  je'an) 

Aeschylus  (6s'kl  las) 

Afghanistan  (af  g&n'I  stan) 

Afrika  Korps  (af'rl  ka  kor) 

Ahab  (a'hab) 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (8ks'la-sha  p81') 
AkhenatoA  (a'k8  na't’n) 

Akkadians  (d-ka'di  anz) 

Aleutian  Islands  (d  lu'shdn) 
Alsace-Lorraine  (ll'sas  loran') 
Amenhotep  (am  6n  hd'tfip) 
Amon-Ra  (im'bn  ra) 

Amorites  (Im'or  Itz) 

Anabasis  (a  nib 'a  sis) 

Anaxagoras  (In'lk-slg'o  rds) 
Anschluss  (an'slobs) 

Antioch  (In'tl  ok) 

Antoninus  Pius  (In'to  nl'nds  pi' us) 
Aphrodite  (If'ro  dl'te) 

Aquitaine  (ak'wl  tan') 

Arabia  (a  ra'bl  a) 

Aragon  (Ir'a  gon) 

Aramaic  (ar'a  ma  ik) 

Arameans  (ar'd  me'ans) 

Archons  (ar'kbnz) 

Ares  (a'rez) 

Aristophanes  (ar  Is  tdf'a  nez) 
Aristotle  (ar'Is  tdt'’l) 

Aryans  (ar'I  &ns) 

Assurbanipal  (a'soor  ba  ne  pal') 
Attila  (at'i  Id) 

Augsburg  (ouks'bdorK) 

Augustus  (6  ghs'tas) 

Austerlitz,  Battle  of  (os'ter  llts) 
Azores  (a-zdrz') 

Aztecs  (az'tfiks) 

Baalism  (ba'al  Iz’m) 

Babylon  (bab'i  ldn) 

Baden  (ba'den) 

Badoglio,  Marshal  (ba  do'lyo) 
Bagdad  (bag'dad) 


Balboa  (bal  bo'd) 

Baluchistan  (bd  ldo'chl  stan') 
Bastille  (bas  til) 

Bataan  (ba  ta  an') 

Bayeux  (ba  yoo') 

Behistun  Cliff  (ba  his  toon') 
Belshazzar  (b81  shaz'ar) 
Benes,  Eduard  (b8'n8sh) 
Berchtold,  Count  (bbrK'tolt) 
Bizerte  (be  zgr'ta) 

Blanc,  Louis  (blaN) 

Blitzkrieg  (bllts'kreK.) 

Blucher  (blu  Ker) 

Boer  (boor) 

Bologna  (bo  lo'nya) 
Bolsheviks  (bol'shg  veks) 
Bonaparte  (bo'nd'piirt) 
Boniface  (bdn'I  fas) 

Bordeaux  (bor  do') 

Bosnia  (bSz'nl-a) 

Bosphorus  Sea  (bos'po-rus) 
Boulogne  (boo  don') 

Brahma  (bra'md) 
Brandenburg  (bran'den  bhrg) 
Bruges  (broozh) 

Buddha  (bood'd) 

Buenos  Aires  (bwa'nos  i'ras) 
Buffon,  Georges  de  (biif'foN') 
Burma  (bur'ma) 

Byzantine  (bl  z^n'tln) 

Cabot,  John  (kab'ht) 

Cabral  (ka  bral') 

Cadiz  (ka'dlz) 

Caesar  (se'zer) 

Cairo  (ki'ro) 

Calais  (kSl'a) 

Cambyses  (kdnnbl'sez) 
Canberra  (kitn'bfir  a) 

Cannae,  Battle  of  (k&n'e) 
Capet,  House  of  (ka'pS') 
Carbonari  (kar'bo  na'rg) 
Casablanca  (ka'sa  blang'ka) 
Cassino  (kas  se'n5) 
Castlereagh  (kas'l  ra) 
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Catacombs  (kilt'd  koms) 

Caucasus  (ko'ka  shs) 

Cavour  (ka  voor') 

Chaeronea,  Battle  of  (kgr'o  ne'd) 
Chaldeans  (kal  de'dnz) 

Chansons  de  geste  (shiiN  son'  de 
zhgst) 

Chateau  Thierry  (sha'to'tyfi  re') 
Chennault,  General  (shfin'nawlt) 
Cheops  (ke'5ps) 

Chiang  Kai-shek  (jang'  ki  sh8k') 
Chopin,  Frederic  (sho'plN) 
Chungking  (choong  king') 

Cid  (sld) 

Circe  (sdr'se) 

Cleisthenes  (klls'the  nez) 
Clemenceau  (kla-milN'so') 

Cleopatra  (kle'o  pa'trd) 

Clotilda  (klo  tll'dd) 

Clovis  (klo'vls) 

Cluny  (klti'ne') 

Cnossus  (n8s'us) 

Colbert,  Jean  (kol'bar') 

Cologne  (kb  lbn') 

Colosseum  (kbl'b  se'Qm) 

Comintern  (kbm'In-turn') 
Commodus  (kbm'5  dus) 

Concordat  of  Worms  (kon  kor'dat 
6v  vorms) 

Copernicus  (kb  phr'nl  kas) 
Corregidor  (kor-ra'he  dor') 

Crassus  (krl'sus) 

Croesus  (kre'sus) 

Cro-Magnon  (kro'man'yoN') 
Ctesiphon  (t8s'I  fbn) 

Cyprus  (sl'pras) 

Czechoslovakia  (ch2k'b-slb  va'kl-d) 

Dacia  (da'shl  a) 

Daedalus  (dfid'd  las) 

Dahomey  (da'hb  ma) 

Danzig  (dan'tslk) 

Dardanelles  (dar'dd  n8lz') 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo  (da  ven'chb, 
la'b  nar'do) 
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Debussy,  Claude  (de-bii'se') 
Decemvirs  (d8  sgm'vers) 

Delos  (de'lbs) 

Democritus  (de  mbc'rl  tris) 
Demosthenes  (de  mbs' the  nez) 

De  Valera,  Eamon  (da  va  la'ra) 
Diaz,  Bartholomew  (de'&s) 

Diderot  (ded'ro') 

Diocletian  (di'o  kle'shan) 

Dionysius  (di'o  nlsh'I  us) 
Discobolus  (dis  cbb'b  lus) 

Disraeli  (dlz  ra'll) 

Dneiper  (ne'per) 

Doge  (doj) 

Dominicans  (do  mln'i  kans) 
Dupleix,  Joseph  (dti  plgks') 
Dvorak,  Anton  (dvor'zhak) 

Ebert,  Friedrich  (a'bbrt,  fre'drlk) 
Eire  (a're) 

El  Alemein  (gl'ril  a  min) 

Engels,  Friedrich  (eng'glz,  fre'drlk) 
Epaminondas  (e  p&m'i  non'dds) 
Epictetus  (gp'Ik  te'tus) 

Eritrea  (8r  e  tra'a) 

Etruscan  (e  trus'kan) 

Euclid  (u'klld) 

Euphrates  (h  fra'tez) 

Euripides  (h  rlp'I  dez) 

Falconry  (fol'kiin  ri) 

F ashoda  (fa  sho'da) 

Faure,  Francois  (for,  fraN'swa') 

Fiji  (fe'ge) 

Fiume  (fyoo'ma) 

Flaubert,  Gustave  (flo'bar) 

Foch,  Marshal  (fosh) 

Formosa  (for  mos'd) 

Fourier,  Francois  (foo'rya', 
fraN'swa') 

Friedland  (f red 'liint) 

Fugger  (foog'er) 

Fujiyama  (foo'j8  ya'ma) 

Galen  (ga'len) 

Galileo  (ga'le  la'o) 

Galvani,  Luigi  (gal  va'ne) 
Garibaldi,  Giuseppe  (ga're  biil'de) 
Geneva  (j8  ne'vd) 

Genoa  (jSn'o  a) 

Gestapo  (g£  sta'pb) 

Giraud,  General  (zhe  ro') 

Gizeh  (ge'zd) 

Goering,  Hermann  (gor'Ing, 
her'mdn) 

Goethe  (gh't8) 

Grieg,  Edward  (greg) 

Grotius  (gro'shl  us) 

Guadalcanal  (gwa'dal  kii  nal') 
Guam  (gwani) 

Guatemala  (gwa'ta  ma'ld) 
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Guienne  (Aquitaine)  (giie'yCn) 
Guizot,  Francois  (ge'zd') 

Gustavus  Adolphus  (gus  ta'vus 
a  dbl'fds) 

Gutenberg,  Johann  (goo'ten  bfirK.) 

Haakon,  King  (ho'kon) 

Hague  (hag) 

Haile  Selassie  (hl'le  se  las'e) 
Hammurabi  (ham'do  ra'be) 

Handel,  Georg  Friedrich  (han'd’l) 
Hatshepsut  (hat'shCp'sut) 

Haydn,  Joseph  (ha'd’n) 

Hegira  (hej  I'rd) 

Heine,  Heinrich  (hi'ne) 

Hermes  (hur'mez) 

Hiroshima  (he'rb  she'ma) 
Hohenzollern  (ho'en  tsol'ern) 
Huguenots  (hu'ge  nuts) 

Hyksos  (hlk'sos) 

Ibn-Saud  (Ib’n-sa  ood') 

Ibsen,  Henrik  (Ib'sen) 

Ikhnaton  (ik  na't’n) 

II  Duce  (II  doo'cha) 

Inonu,  Ismet  (e'no-nii') 

Isaiah  (I  za'yd) 

Ishtar  (Ish'tar) 

Isis  (I'sls) 

Jacobins  (jSk'o  bins) 

Jacobites  (j&k'o  bltz) 

Jehovah  (je  ho'va) 

Jena,  Battle  of  (ya'na) 

Jesuits  (j8z'u  Itz) 

Joffre,  General  (zhof'r’) 

Juarez,  Benito  (hwa'ras,  ba  ne'to) 
Judah  (job 'do) 

Jugoslavia  (yoo'go  sla'vld) 

Junkers  (yoong'kerz) 

Justinian  (jus  tin'?  an) 

Ka  (ka) 

Kaaba  (ka'bd) 

Kamerun  (kilm'Sr  un) 

K’ang-hsi  (k’ang'she) 

Karelia  (ka  re'll  ri) 

Kassites  (khs'sltz) 

Kemal,  Mustapha  (ke  mal',  moos'- 
ta  fa) 

Kenya  (ken  ya') 

Kepler  (kgp'ler) 

Khartum  (Kar'toom') 

Kharkov  (Kar'kof) 

Khufu  (kbb'fob) 

Kiev  (ke'ygf) 

Knossus  (nbs'us) 

Koran  (kb  riin') 

Korea  (kb  re'ri) 

Kosciusko  (kbs'I  tis'kb) 

Kossuth  (kbsh'bbt) 


Kruger,  Paul  (krii'ger) 

Kuomintang  (gwo'mln  tang') 

Ladoga,  Lake  (la'db  ga) 

Lafayette  (la'fa  y8t') 

Lagos  (la'gos) 

Lao-tze  (lou'dzu') 

Latvia  (l&t'vl  d) 

Lausanne  (lo  z&n') 

Lavoisier,  Antoine  (la'vwa  za',  aN'- 
twan') 

Lenin,  Nicholas  (lfin'In) 

Leonidas  (le  bn'I  dds) 

Liaotung  Peninsula  (lyou-doong') 
Lima  (le'ma) 

Linnaeus  (ll  ne'us) 

Liszt,  Franz  (list) 

Lithuania  (llth'ti  a'nl  d) 

Locarno  (lb  kar'no) 

Louvre  (lob'vr’) 

Loyola,  Ignatius  (lb  yb'la) 
Ludendorff,  Erich  von  (loo'den  dorf) 
Lusitania  (lu'sl-ta'nl-d) 

Luxemburg  (lux'sem-burg) 

Luxor  (lux'sor) 

Lydia  (lld'I  d) 

Macedonia  (m^s'e  do'nl-d) 
Madagascar  (m&d'ri  gds'ker) 
Madras  (mri  dras') 

Magellan,  Ferdinand  (md  jgl'an) 
Maginot  Line  (ma  zhe  no') 

Magyars  (mdg'yarz) 

Manchuria  (m&n  chobr'i-d) 

Maoris  (ma'o  rlz) 

Marat  (ma'ra') 

Marathon  (mlir'd  thon) 

Marchand  (mar'shaN') 

Marconi  (mar  ko'ne) 

Marco  Polo  (mar'kb  po'lb) 

Marcus  Antonius  (mar'kus  8n  to'- 
nl  iis) 

Marcus  Aurelius  (mar'kds  6  re'll  us) 
Marduk  (mar'ddok) 

Maria  Theresa  (md'rl'd  t8  re'sd) 
Marie  Antoinette  (ma  re'  aN'twa'- 
n8t') 

Marius  Gaius  (ma'rl  us) 

Masaryk,  J.  G.  (ma'sarek) 

Mayan  (ma'yan) 

Mazarin,  Cardinal  (ma'za'rS-N') 
Mecca  (mgk'd) 

Mediterranean  (m8d'I  te  ra'ne  an) 
Mein  Kanvpf  (min  kampf) 
Mesopotamia  (m8s'b  pb  ta'ml  d) 
Messina  (mg  se'nri) 

Metternich  (mgt'er  nlK) 

Metz  (mgts) 

Mexico  (mbk'sl  kb) 

Michael,  King  (ml'kel) 
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Michelangelo  (ml'kel  ftn'jfi  16) 
Mindanao  (mln'da  na'o) 

Minos  (ml'n&s) 

Mohammed  (mo  h&m'6d) 

Moliere  (mo'lyar') 

Mongolian  (mong  gb'll  an) 
Montaigne  (m5n  tan') 

Montenegro  (mbn'te  ne'gro) 
Montesquieu  (mon'tgs  ku') 
Montevideo  (mbn'te-vld'e-o) 
Montezuma  (mSn'te  zoo'ma) 
Mozambique  (mo'zdm  bek') 
Mozart,  Wolfgang  (mo'zart) 
Murmansk  (moor  mansk') 
Mussolini,  Benito  (moos'so  le'ne) 
Mustapha  Kemal  (moos'ta  fa  ke- 
mal') 

Mycenae  (mi  se'ne) 

Nagasaki  (na/ga  sa'ke) 

Namur  (na'mur') 

Nanking  (n&n'klng') 

Nantes,  Edict  of  (nants) 

Natal  (na  t&l') 

Naucratis  (no'krd  tls) 

Neanderthal  (na  an'der  tal') 
Nebuchadnezzar  (nfib'u  kad  nSz'er) 
Nehru,  Pandit  (na'ru,  p&n'dit) 
Neolithic  (ne'o  llth'Ik) 

Newcomen,  Thomas  (nti  kiim'en) 
Newfoundland  (nu'fund  land') 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac  (nu'tffn) 

New  Zealand  (ze'ldnd) 

Nicea,  Council  of  (ni  se'd) 

Nice  (nes) 

Niger  River  (nl'jer)f 
Nineveh  (nln'e  v6) 

Nirvana  (nlr  va'na) 

Nobel  (no  bSl') 

Norway  (nor'wa) 

Nova  Scotia  (nb'vd  sko'sha) 

Nubia  (nu'bl  d) 

Numidia  (nu  mld'I  a) 

Nuremberg  (nu'rem  burg) 

O’Connell,  Daniel  (6  kbn'cl) 
Octavius  (6k  ta'vl  us) 

Odoacer  (6  do  a'ser) 

Odysseus  (6  dls'us) 

Odyssey  (6d  f  si) 

Okhotsk  Sea  (6  kbtsk') 

Orleans  (or'la'iiN') 

Osaka  (o'sa  ka) 

Osiris  (6  sl'rls) 

Osmena,  Sergio  (os  man'ya) 
Ostrogoths  (6s'tr6  g6thz') 

Ottoman  (6t'o  m;tn) 

Owen,  Robert  (o'6n) 

Paderewski,  Ignace  (pa  d6  r6f'sk6, 
Ig'nats) 


Pago  Pago  (piing'o  pang'o) 
Paleolithic  (pa'le  6  llth'Ik) 

Palestine  (p&l'gs  tin) 

Palestrina  (pa'las  tre'na) 

Panama  Canal  (pin'd  ma') 
Pantelleria  (pan  tCl'la  re'a) 
Pantheon  (pin  the'on) 

Paracelsus  (pir'd  s6l'sus) 

Parma  (par'ma) 

Parthenon  (par'thS  n6n) 

Parthian  (par'thl  an) 

Pascal  (pis'kdl) 

Pasteur  (pas'tur') 

Peking  (pe'klng') 

Peloponnesian  War  (pgl'6  po  ne'- 
shan) 

Pepin  (pgp'In) 

Pericles  (pgr'I  klez) 

Petain,  Marshal  Henri  (pa  tiN') 
Petrarch  (pe'trark) 

Pharsalus,  Battle  of  (far  sa'lus) 
Philippines  (fll'f  penz) 

Phoenicia  (fe  nlsh'I-d) 

Piraeus  (pi  re'us) 

Pisa  (pe'za) 

Pithecanthropus  erectus  (plth'e- 
kftn  thro 'pus  e  rgk'tus) 

Pizarro,  Francisco  (pi  ziir'ro) 
Plassey,  Battle  of  (plas'e) 

Plato  (pla'to) 

Plautus  (plo'tus) 

Plutarch  (ploo'tark) 

Polybius  (po  llb'I  us) 

Pompey  (pom'pl) 

Pompeii  (pom  pa'ye) 

Pontius  Pilate  (pbn'shits  pl'ldt) 
Portugal  (por'tii  gdl) 

Potsdam  (pbts'dim) 

Prague  (prag) 

Ptolemy  (tol'6  ml) 

Puerto  Rico  (pwgr'to  re'ko) 

Pu-yi  (poo'ye') 

Pythagoras  (pl-thig'6-rds) 

Quebec  (kwe  b6k') 

Quinine  (kwl'nln) 

Ra  (ra) 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (ro'll) 

Rameses  (rim'd  sez) 

Reichstag  (rlKs'tag) 

Rembrandt,  Van  Rijn  (r6m'br&nt, 
van  rln) 

Renaissance  (rfin'e  sans') 

Rheims  (remz) 

Ribbentrop,  Joachim  von  (rlb'6n- 
trbp,  yo  a  klm  fon) 

Richelieu,  Cardinal  (re'she  lyh') 
Rimski-Korsakov,  Nikolay  (rlm'skf 
kor'sa  kof) 


Robespierre  (ro'bfis  pyar') 

Rochdale  Pioneers  (rbcli'dal) 
Roland  (ro'liiN') 

Romanov  (ro  ma'nof) 

Rosetta  Stone  (ro  zgt'td) 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  (roo  so') 
Ruhr  (roor) 

Saar  (zar) 

Saint-Saens,  Charles  (s&N'saNs') 
Saint-Simon,  Claude  (sdN'semon') 
Saipan  (si  pan') 

Saladin  (s&l'd-din) 

Salamis  (sfil'd-mls) 

Salonika  (sa'lo  ne'ka) 

Samoa  (sam  o'a) 

Samurai  (siim'db  rl) 

Sanhedrin  (s&n'he  drln) 

San  Martin,  Jose  de  (sail  mar-ten') 
Sanskrit  (s&n'skrlt) 

Saratoga  (s&r'd  to'ga) 

Sarajevo  (sa'ra  y6  vo) 

Sardinia  (sar  dln'I-d) 

Sargon  (sar'gon) 

Savoy  (sa  voi') 

Scandinavia  (skan'df  na'vl-d) 
Schleswig-Holstein  (shlas'vlK  hol'- 
stln) 

Schliemann,  Heinrich  (slile'man, 
hln'rlK) 

Schumann,  Robert  (shoo'man) 
Schuschnigg,  Kurt  (shoosh'nlk) 
Scipio  (slp'l  6) 

Scylla  (sll'd) 

Seljuk  (sgljook') 

Semites  (sSm'ltz) 

Septimius  Severus  (sgp'tim'ius  se- 
ve'rus) 

Septuagint  (sgp'tu  a  jlnt) 

Sevres  (sa'vr’) 

Shintoism  (shln'to'Iz’m) 

Sidi  Barrani,  Battle  of  (si  dl  bar'- 
an  I) 

Shogun  (sho'goon') 

Sicily  (sis'I  II) 

Sienkiewicz  (sh8n  kya'vlch) 

Silesia  (si  le'shl  a) 

Sinn  Feiners  (shin  fan'ers) 

Smolensk  (smo  lygnsk) 

Socrates  (sbk'ra  tes) 

Solomon,  King  (s6l'6  man) 

Solon  (so'lbn) 

Somaliland  (so  ma'le  kind') 

Soviet  (so'vl  8t') 

Spanish  Armada  (ar  ma'dd) 

Sparta  (spar'td) 

Sphinx  (sf  Ingks) 

Stalin  (sta'ldn) 

Stamboliski  (stam'bob  le'skd) 
Strauss,  Johann  (shtrous) 
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Sudan  (soo  d&n') 

Sudeten  (soo  da'tSn) 

Suez  (soo  8z') 

Sulla  (sdl'd) 

Sumerian  (su  mijr'I-dn) 

Sun  Yat-sen  (soon'  yat'sgn') 

Susa  (soo'sa) 

Suzerain  (su'ze  ran) 

Sweden  (swe'den) 

Switzerland  (swit'zer  land) 

Sybel,  Heinrich  (ze'bel) 

Syracuse  (sir'd  kus) 

Syria  (slr'I-d) 

Tacitus  (t&s'I  t&s) 

Taj  Mahal  (tiij  md  hal') 
Tanganyika,  Lake  (t&n'gHn  ye'ku) 
Tarawa  (tii  ra'wd) 

Teheran  (t6  h’ran') 

Thailand  (tii'e  hind) 

Thales  (tha'lez) 

Thames  (t8mz) 

Thermopylae  (ther  mop 'I  le) 
Thiers,  Louis  (tyar) 

Thucydides  (thu  skl'I  dez) 
Tigris-Euphrates  (ti'grls  u  fra'tez) 
Tolstoy,  Count  (tbl'stoi) 

Toulon  (tob'lbN') 

Toulouse  (too'looz') 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of  (trd  fal'ger) 
Trajan  (tra'jdn) 

Transvaal  (trans  val') 

Tripoli  (trlp'o  II) 

Trotsky,  Leon  (trot'ske) 


Tschaikovsky,  Peter  (chi  kof'ski) 
Tunis  (tu'nls) 

Turgeniev,  Ivan  (toor  ggn'ygf) 
Tutankamen  (toot'angh  a'm8n) 
Tutuila  (too'tbb-e'la) 

Tyre  (tir) 

Ukraine  (u'kran) 

Ulfila  (ul'fl  Id) 

Ulysses  (u  lls'ez) 

Uparxishads  (do  p8n'I  stS,dz) 
Urban,  Pope  (ur'ban) 

Ur  (ur) 

Utopian  (utd'pI  S,n) 

Utrecht  (u'trfiKt) 

Valens,  Emperor  (va'lSnz) 

Valei’a,  Eamon  de  (da  va  la'rii) 
Venezuela  (vgn'e  zwe'ld) 

Verdi,  Giuseppe  (var'de) 

Verdun  (v8r  duN') 

Versailles  (vfir'sa'y’) 

Vespasian  (vSs  pa'zhl  an) 
Vespucci  (v8s-podt'che) 

Vesuvius  (ve  su'vl  us) 

Vichy  (ve  she') 

Vienna  (v!  8n'd) 

Vikings  (vi'klngz) 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da  (ven'che) 
Virgil  (vur'jll) 

Visigoths  (vlz'I-gothz) 
Vladivostok  (via  dyl-vos  tok') 
Volta  (vol'ta) 

Voltaire  (vol'tar') 


Von  Moltke,  General  (fon  molt'ke) 

Wagner,  Richard  (vag'ner) 
Walpole,  Robert  (wol'pol) 

Warsaw  (wor'so) 

Wartburg  (vart'bobrK) 

Watt,  James  (wdt) 

Weimar  (vl'mar) 

Wesley,  John  (wgs'll) 

Wittenberg  (vlt'en  b8rK) 

Worms,  Concordat  of  (vornxs) 
Wurttemberg  (viir'tem  bfirK) 
Wycliffe,  John  (wlk'llf) 

Xavier  (zgv'I  er) 

Xenophon  (zfin'o  fon) 

Xerxes  (zurk'sez) 

Yahweh  (ya'w8) 

Yalta  (yal'ta) 

Yangtze  (yiing'tsg') 

Yedo,  Bay  of  (ygd'o) 

Yugoslavia  (yoo'go  sla'vl  a) 

Zanxa,  Battle  of  (za'rnd) 

Zanzibar  (z&n'zl  bar') 

Zend-Avesta  (z8nd'a-v8s'td) 
Ziggui’at  (zlg'db-rSt) 

Zola,  Emile  (zo  Id) 

Zollverein  (tsdl'fgr  in') 

Zoroaster  (zo  rd  Ss'ter) 

Zuider  Zee  (zl'der  ze') 

Zurich  (zdor'ik) 

Zwingli  (tsvlng'le) 
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Abdul  Hamid  II,  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
507 

Absolute  monarchy,  development 
of,  in  France,  263-270;  failure  of, 
in  France,  270;  development  of, 
in  Prussia,  272-277;  in  Russia, 
278-286;  “benevolent”  despots, 
287-291 

Achaeans,  the,  78 
Acropolis,  the,  76,  82,  88,  96 
Act  of  Chapultepec,  624 
Actium,  battle  of,  120 
Adrianople,  547 
Aegean  area,  56,  71-74 
Aegeans,  the,  71-74 
Aeschylus,  96 
Afghanistan,  498—199 
Africa,  15,  22;  equatorial,  16;  early 
history  of,  467;  early  explorations 
into,  467—468;  Leopold  II  and  the 
Congo  Free  State,  468;  early  colo¬ 
nization  of  South  Africa,  by  the 
English  and  the  Dutch,  469;  dis¬ 
covery  of  diamonds  in  Cape  Col¬ 
ony  and  Orange  Free  State,  469- 
470;  the  gold  rush  and  the  Boer 
War,  470-471;  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  471;  Cecil  Rhodes, 
471;  colonization  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  French  colonial  empire 
in,  472-474;  Portuguese  posses¬ 
sions  in,  474;  Spanish  colonies  in, 
474;  Italians  in,  474;  Germany’s 
short-lived  empire  in,  474—475; 
synopsis  of  division  of,  498 
Afrika  Corps,  German,  599 
Agriculture,  crisis  in,  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  578;  government  assist¬ 
ance  to,  580-581 
Ahah,  144 

Air  offensive  of  Allies  against  Ger¬ 
many,  601;  against  Japan,  606 
Airplanes,  in  First  World  War,  514; 

in  Second  World  War,  601,  606 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  of,  274 
Akhetaton,  139 
Akkadia,  42,  44-45 
Alaska,  598 

Albania,  revolt  of,  against  Tur¬ 
key,  507;  part  in  first  Balkan 
war,  507;  after  First  World  War, 
543,  567;  in  Second  World  War, 
589-590 

Alchemy,  200,  215-216 
Aleutian  Islands,  598 
Alexander  I,  of  Russia,  373,  378, 
380 

Alexander  the  Great,  52,  67,  69,  77, 
103-106,  146;  empire  of.  105 
Alexandria,  84,  104 
Alfred  the  Great,  206 
Algebra,  development  of,  by  Arabs, 
215 

Algeria,  473 
Alhambra,  the,  224 


Allah,  161 

Allied  Powers,  the,  510 
Alphabet,  development  of,  32-33, 
58,  59-60;  Greek,  94;  Japanese, 
442 

Alps,  18 
Alsace,  250-251 
Alsace-Lorraine,  396 
Amenhotep  IV,  40—11 
American  Revolution,  the,  275,  289, 
290,  328;  spirit  of  independence 
in  colonies  prior  to  1763.  346- 
347;  new  colonial  policy  of  George 
III,  347;  American  resistance  to 
Stamp  Act,  348;  Navigation  Acts 
enforced  and  new  taxes  imposed, 
348;  Boston  Tea  Party  and  result¬ 
ing  “intolerable  acts”  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  348;  meeting  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress,  348;  second  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  348-349;  fight¬ 
ing  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
349;  Patriots  versus  Loyalists,  349; 
Declaration  of  Independence,  349- 
350;  early  reverses  of  Americans, 
350;  Americans  begin  to  gain, 
350-351;  aid  from  France,  351; 
defeat  of  British,  352;  growth  of 
American  nationalism,  352-353; 
growth  of  American  democracy, 
353-354;  results  of  Revolution, 
354,  422-423 

Amon-Ra,  Temple  of,  40,  41,  139 
Amorites,  the,  42 
Amos,  144—145 
Amsterdam,  413 
Anabaptists,  the,  243 
Anabasis,  101 
Anarchists.  Russian,  557 
Anatomy,  beginning  of  study  of, 
231-232 

Anaxagoras,  101 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  416.  480 
Anesthetics,  discovery  of,  479 
Anglican  Church.  244—246 
Anglo-Saxons,  the,  170,  172,  206, 
224-225 
Angola,  474 

Animals,  prehistoric,  18,  22,  23,  24 
Animism,  137 
Anjou,  205 

Anne  of  Brittany,  223 
Anne,  of  Russia,  285 
Anne,  Queen  of  England,  257 
Annexation  of  Austria  to  Germany, 
585 

Antioch,  105 

Anti-Semitism,  in  Nazi  Germany, 
567,  568-569 

Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890,  488 
Antoninus  Pius,  125 
Anzio,  battle  of,  600 
Aphrodite.  98 
Apollo,  98 

Appian  Way,  131.  132 
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Appeasement,  French  and  British 
policy  of,  before  Second  World 
War,  585;  American  policy  of. 
toward  Japan,  592 
Aquitaine,  205,  206 
Arabi  Pasha,  472 

Arabia,  42;  founding  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  in,  161-163;  conquests 
and  empire  of,  163-164;  develop¬ 
ment  of  arithmetic,  215;  influence 
of  Arabic  books  in  Middle  Ages. 
216 

Arabic  numerals,  215,  331 
Aragon,  223-224 
Aramaic  language,  58 
Arameans,  the,  42,  56-58 
Arbela,  battle  of,  104 
Arcadius,  126 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  603 
Arch  of  Constantine,  126,  130 
Architecture,  Egyptian,  36,  39,  40; 
in  Babylon,  66;  Greek,  96-97,  98: 
Roman,  129-130:  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  201-203;  during  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  235-237 
Archons,  81 
Ares,  98 

Argentina,  379-380.  428,  433;  form 
of  government  in  modern  times, 
434-435 

Aristophanes,  96 
Aristotle,  100-101,  216,  230 
Arithmetic,  development  of,  215 
Arkwright,  Richard,  337 
Armaments,  increase  in,  prior  to 
First  World  War,  503-504,  508 
Armistice  at  end  of  First  World 
War,  527;  terms  of,  527 
Art,  in  Old  Stone  Age,  23;  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  36,  39;  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  44—46;  in  early  China,  49- 
50;  in  ancient  India,  51;  in  Crete, 
71,  72,  73,  74;  in  Greece,  98-99; 
during  the  nineteenth  century, 
479 

Arthur,  King,  198 
Aruru,  141 

Aryans.  51,  52,  154;  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many,  580 
Aseptic  surgery,  479 
Asia,  15,  16,  18,  48;  “plague  spots” 
in,  498—499;  nationalism  in,  550- 
553,  636-644 
Asia  Minor,  39,  42 
Assembly,  Roman,  111,  121 
Assembly,  under  United  Nations 
Charter,  613-614 
Assur,  46 

Assurbanipal,  46,  47 
Assyria,  39,  42.  46-47,  66 
Astrology,  200,  231,  233.  332 
Astronomy,  200,  229.  230-231 
Ataturk  (Mustapha  Kemal)  ,  570 
Athena,  98 
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Athens,  76,  77;  development  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  government  in,  81-83 
Atlantic  Charter,  594 
Atomic  bomb,  606-607,  645 
Atomic  energy,  problem  of  control 
of,  644-645 
Aton,  40-41,  139 

Attlee,  Clement  R.,  Labor  party 
leader,  620,  621 
Augsburg  Confession,  244 
Augustus  Octavius,  109,  119-123, 
148 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  367 
Australia,  16,  440,  460—461;  discov¬ 
ery  and  early  history  of,  460—461; 
settlement  of,  461;  discovery  of 
gold  in,  461;  union  of  colonies 
to  form  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  461-462;  government  of, 
462-463;  advanced  form  of  civi¬ 
lization  in,  463-464;  member  of 
British  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  464,  465;  in  Second  World 
War,  598,  630 
Australian  ballot,  463 
Austria,  11;  war  with  Prussia,  274; 
Seven  Years’  War,  274-276;  inter¬ 
vention  in  French  Revolution, 
363-364;  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
366,  367,  370;  the  Congress  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  376,  377,  378,  399;  war 
with  Prussia  and  withdrawal 
from  German  Confederation,  402; 
despotic  control  of  Italy,  406;  war 
with  France  and  loss  of  power 
in  northern  Italy,  396,  408-409; 
united  with  Hungary,  419  (see 
Austria-Hungary)  ;  conversion  of, 
into  a  democracy  at  end  of  First 
World  War,  541-542;  suffering 
and  hardship  in,  542;  German 
annexation  of  (1938)  ,  585 
Austria-Hungary,  suppression  by,  of 
the  Slavs  and  the  Poles,  420-421; 
revolt  and  suppression  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  420;  interest  in  the  Balkans, 
506;  assassination  of  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand,  508-509;  ulti¬ 
matum  to  Serbia,  509-510;  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  on  Serbia,  510; 
death  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
and  attempted  peace  negotiations 
with  the  French,  521;  offensive 
against  the  Italians,  526;  counter¬ 
attack  by  Italy,  526;  collapse  and 
surrender  to  the  Allies,  526;  em¬ 
pire  broken  up  by  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  530,  541.  See  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary. 

"Authoritarian”  state,  definition  of, 
564 

Azores,  the,  297 
Aztecs,  the,  324-325 

Baalism,  144 

Babylon,  45,  46,  66,  141,  145 
Babylonia,  45-46;  New  Babylonian 
Empire,  66 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian,  480 
Bacon,  Francis,  332 
Bacon,  Roger,  200 
Bacteriology,  development  of,  in 
nineteenth  century,  478-479 
Badoglio,  Marshal.  600 


Bagdad,  42,  525 

Bagdad  railway  concession,  499, 

507 

Balboa,  Vasco  de,  303 
Balkans,  the,  505;  local  jealousies 
and  interference  by  European 
powers,  506-507;  First  Balkan 
War,  507;  Second  Balkan  War, 

508 

Baluchistan,  498-499 
Banks,  closing  of,  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  578 

Baptists,  the,  244,  245,  247 
Barbarian  invasions,  169-172,  176— 
177 

Bastille,  the,  taking  of,  360,  361 
Bataan,  597 

Battle  of  the  Nations,  370 
Bavaria,  274 
Beer-Hall  Putsch,  568 
Beethoven,  Ludwig  von.  480 
Behistun  Cliff,  43,  44,  68,  69 
Behring,  Vitus,  279 
Belgium,  Industrial  Revolution  in, 
344;  treatment  of,  by  Congress 
of  Vienna,  377;  revolt  against, 
and  separation  from,  Holland. 
413;  adoption  of  democratic  consti¬ 
tution,  413-414;  Congo  Free  State 
made  national  colony  of,  468; 
imperialism  in,  494,  496,  498; 
Germany’s  refusal  to  respect  neu¬ 
trality  of,  510;  516;  brave  de¬ 
fense  of,  against  Germans,  516; 
social  planning  in,  583;  invasion 
of,  in  Second  World  War,  588; 
Allied  invasion  of,  604 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  486 
Belshazzar,  66 

Benelux  nations,  establishment  of, 
626 

Benes,  Eduard,  586-587 
"Benevolent”  despots,  professed 
ideals  of,  287-288;  accomplish¬ 
ments  of,  288;  failure  and  insin¬ 
cerity  of,  288-289;  partition  of 
Poland  by,  289-291 
Berchtold,  Count  Leopold  von,  508 
Berlin,  272,  275;  international  con¬ 
ference  at  (1885)  ,  468,  469;  cap¬ 
ture  of  (1945) ,  604 
Berlin-Bagdad  Railway,  499,  507, 
525 

Bessemer,  Sir  Henry,  339 
“Big  Four.”  the,  of  the  Paris  con¬ 
ference,  529 

“Big  Three,”  the  (Roosevelt, 
Churchill  and  Stalin)  ,  602;  after 
death  of  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  620-621 
Bill  of  Rights,  257,  322 
Biloxi,  314 

Biology,  progress  of,  in  eighteenth 
century,  334 

Bismarck,  Otto  von,  395,  396,  397; 
childhood  and  early  government- 
tal  career,  401;  autocratic  rule 
as  prime  minister,  401;  plans  to 
unite  Germany,  401;  elimination 
of  Austria  from  the  German  Con¬ 
federation,  402;  reorganization  of 
Confederation,  402-403;  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  establishment 
of  German  Empire,  404—405;  con¬ 
flict  with  Catholicism,  480-481; 


establishment  of  high  tariff,  488; 
as  a  supporter  of  imperialism, 
494 

Black  and  Tan  constabulary,  549 
"Black  Earth”  region  of  Russia, 
278-279 

Black  Sea,  84,  278 
“Black  Shirts”  (Italian  Fascists)  , 
9,  563,  565-566 
Blanc,  Louis,  482 

Blitzkrieg  in  Poland,  description 
of,  586;  in  Russia,  595 
Blockade,  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
during  First  World  War,  518, 
521;  of  Germany,  during  the 
Second  World  War,  587 
Bliicher,  Gebhard  von,  371 
Boers,  the,  469;  Boer  War,  390, 
470-471 

Bohemia,  240,  249,  420,  530,  541 
Bolivar,  Simon,  432-433 
Bolivia,  428,  432,  433 
Bologna,  University  of,  200,  231, 
333 

Bolsheviks,  the,  seizure  of  power 
by,  in  Russia,  520,  544,  558;  lead¬ 
ers  of,  558;  program  of,  558-559; 
struggle  with  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  enemies,  559-560;  control  of 
industry,  560:  the  Five-Year  Plan, 
560-562;  autocratic  rule  by,  562- 
563;  imitators  of,  in  Germany, 
538-539,  540 
Bombay,  453.  454,  551 
Boniface  VIII,  Pope,  220-221 
Book  of  the  Dead,  140 
Bordeaux,  surrender  of,  222 
Borneo,  310 
Bosnia,  508 
Bosphorus  Sea,  506 
Boston,  307 
Boston  Tea  Party,  348 
Botany,  beginnings  of,  331,  334 
Botany  Bay,  440,  461 
Bo-Tree,  156 
Boulder  Dam,  579 
Boxer  Rebellion,  439,  448-449 
Braddock,  General,  318 
Brahmanas.  the,  51,  155 
Brahmanism,  52,  154-155,  452 
Brandenburg,  272-273,  276 
Brazil,  discovery  of,  by  Cabral,  298; 
mixture  of  races  in,  428,  435;  dec¬ 
laration  of  independence,  433; 
progress  in  government,  435-436; 
crisis  in  coffee  in,  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  578 

British  Columbia,  459^160 
British  East  India  Company,  330, 
331;  in  China,  448;  in  India,  310- 
311,  440,  453-456 

British  Isles,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
207 

Brittany,  205 
Bronze  Age,  47 

“Brown  Shirts”  (Nazi  militia)  , 
569;  during  the  depression,  580 
Brutus,  119 

Buddha,  52,  155-156;  Temple  of, 
156 

Buddhism,  52,  135,  154-157;  back¬ 
ground  of,  154—155;  life  and 
teachings  of  Buddha,  155-156; 
spread  of  Buddhism,  157;  Bud- 
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dhism  in  Japan,  442,  444;  in 
India,  452 
Buenos  Aires,  437 
Bnffon,  Georges  de,  334 
Bulgaria,  420,  505-506;  the  First 
Balkan  War,  507;  the  Second 
Balkan  War,  508;  entrance  into 
First  World  War,  510;  invasion 
by  the  Allies,  and  final  surrender, 
525;  survival  of  monarchy,  543; 
establishment  of  dictatorship, 
569;  compulsory  labor  draft,  580; 
at  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War,  620 

“Bulge,”  battle  of  the,  604 
Bureaucracy,  during  First  World 
War.  556,  557 
Burgoyne,  General,  351 
Burgundians,  the,  170 
Burgundy,  205,  206 
Burma,  597;  independence  of,  642 
Burma  Road,  597 
Byron,  Lord,  381,  480 
Byzantine  Empire,  109,  126 
Byzantium  (Constantinople)  ,  105, 
125 

Cabet,  Etienne,  482 

Cable,  communication,  bv,  484,  485 

Cabot.  John,  306 

Cabral,  298 

Cadiz,  59 

Caesar,  Julius,  108-109,  118-119, 
132-133 

Cairo,  472;  Allied  conference  at, 
601 

Calcutta,  453 

Calendar,  invention  of,  by  the 
Egyptians  31-32;  in  Babylonia, 
45;  in  Persia,  68;  introduction  of 
modern  version  of,  into  Turkey, 
571 

Caligula,  124 
Calvin,  John,  244 
Calvinists,  the,  244 
Cambridge  University,  200 
Cambyses,  67-68,  86 
Cameroon,  475,  493 
Campanians,  the,  112 
Canaan  and  the  Canaanites,  61, 
143,  144 

Canada,  early  settlement  of,  by 
the  French,  306,  308;  defense  of, 
against  the  English,  by  Mont¬ 
calm,  318-319;  ceded  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  , 
319-320,  440,  457;  life  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  French  in,  322-323;  Amer¬ 
ican  loyalists  in,  457-458;  divi¬ 
sion  into  Upper  and  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  458;  rebellion  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  458;  Canada  reunited,  458; 
progress  in  home  rule,  458;  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  (1867)  ,  458-459;  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Canadian  and 
British  governments,  459-460; 
Canadian  people,  460;  good 
neighbor  policy  between  United 
States  and  Canada,  460;  member 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  465;  burning  of  wheat 
in,  during  the  depression,  578; 
troops  in  Second  World  War, 


591,  600.  602;  agreements  with 
U  S.  during  Second  World  War, 
591 

Canary  Islands,  297,  474 
Canberra,  Capitol  at,  462 
Cannae,  battle  of,  115 
Canton,  448,  497 
Cape  Colony,  469 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  292,  297,  469 
Cape  Town,  468 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  297,  474 
Capetian  family,  205 
Capitoline  Hill,  1 12 
Carbonari,  the,  406 
Carnac,  25 
Carolinas,  the,  315 
Carolingian  family,  174 
Carthage,  59,  84,'  108,  113-115 
Cartwright,  Edmund,  338 
Caspian  Sea,  64,  278 
Cassius,  119 
Castile,  223-224 
Castle,  medieval,  196-197 
Castlereagh,  Viscount,  376 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  152 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  245 
Catherine  I  of  Russia,  285 
Catherine  II  (Catherine  the  Great) 
of  Russia,  275,  285-286.  287,  289- 
290 

Catholic  Boy  Scouts,  in  Italy,  566 
Catiline,  118 
Caucasus,  18,  278 
Cave  dwellers,  16 
Cave  man,  17,  18,  19 
Cavour,  Camillo  di,  395,  407-410 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  237 
Central  Powers,  the,  510 
Ceylon,  310,  337 
Chaeronia,  battle  of,  103 
Chaldeans,  the,  42,  47,  66-67 
Chamberlain,  Neville,  12;  appease¬ 
ment  policy  of,  585;  the  “Munich 
Peace,”  585;  downfall  of,  590 
Champagne,  205;  Countess  of,  206 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  308,  314 
Champollion,  34 
Champs  Ely  sees,  603 
Chang-tu,  159 

Charlemagne,  126,  167,  174-176, 

203 

Charles  I,  of  England,  246,  251- 
252 

Charles  II,  of  England,  255,  258 
Charles  V,  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  242-243 
Charles  V,  of  Spain,  325 
Charles  VII,  of  France,  222 
Charles  VIII,  of  France,  223,  226 
Charles  X,  of  France,  391-392,  473 
Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  284,  414 
Charles  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor, 
521 

Charter  of  1814,  violation  of  by 
Charles  X,  392 
Chartist  movement,  388 
Chateau  Thierry,  battle  of.  524 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  201,  235 
Chemistry,  beginnings  of,  233;  ad¬ 
vances  in,  in  eighteenth  century, 
334;  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  477,  479;  research  in, 
during  Second  World  War,  606 
Cheops  or  Khufu  pyramid,  35 


Chiang  Kai-shek,  597,  601,  627,  610 
Child  labor,  laws  prohibiting,  582 
379-380;  revolt  in,  under 
Martin  and  O'Higgins,  432, 
present-day  government  of, 


Chile, 

San 

433; 

435 

China 


15,  16;  early  history  of, 
47—50,  447—448;  war  with  Japan 
(1894-1895)  ,  444—445;  relations 
with  Japan  in  World  War  I, 
445,  446;  early  western  influ¬ 
ences  in,  448;  Opium  War,  448; 
war  with  England  and  France 
(1857-1860)  ,  and  opening  up  of 
China  to  foreigners,  448;  Empress 
Tzu  Hsi,  448,  449;  Boxer  Rebel¬ 


lion,  448-449;  “open  door”  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States,  449;  re¬ 
public  established,  449-450;  op¬ 
posing  factions  in  southern 
China,  450;  southern  China 
united  to  the  rest  of  country, 
450;  local  dictatorships,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  suppress  them,  450: 
seizure  of  Manchuria  by  Japan, 
446,  571-572;  undeclared  war  by 
Japan,  572;  lack  of  unity  in,  597; 
dogged  defense  against  Japan, 
597;  after  the  Second  World  War, 


614 


Chino-Japanese  War  (1894-1895)  , 
444-445,  448,  498 
Chivalry,  179 
Chopin,  Frederic,  480 
Christianity,  148-153;  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  148-149;  spread 
of  Christianity,  149-151;  perse¬ 
cutions  of  Christians,  151-152; 
tolerance  for  Christians,  and 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  state 
religion  of  Roman  Empire,  1 52— 
153;  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  181-188;  the 
Reformation  and  a  divided 
Christendom,  240-252;  missionary 
work,  442,  448,  467,  496 
Christ  of  the  Andes,  434 
Chuncho  Indians,  431 
Church,  Greek  Catholic,  181,  183, 
279 

Churchill,  Winston,  590,  601,  602; 
meeting  with  Roosevelt,  and  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  594;  at  Cairo 
and  Teheran,  601-602;  at  Yalta 
and  Quebec,  610;  overthrow  of, 
as  Prime  Minister,  633-634 
Church  of  England,  241-246 
Church,  Roman  Catholic,  167-168; 
organization  of,  181-182;  impor¬ 
tance  as  preserver  of  civilization, 
181,  182-184,  188-189;  conflict 

with  nobles,  184-186;  holy  war 
of  the  Crusades,  186-188;  the 
Reformation,  or  revolt  against 
the  Church,  240-252;  Catholic 
Counter  Reformation,  247-248; 
in  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
356-357;  special  privileges  abol¬ 
ished  during  French  Revolution, 
361-362;  “States  of  the  Church” 
in  Italy,  407;  Rome  seized  by 
Italian  national  government  and 
the  Pope  forced  into  voluntary 
retirement  in  the  Vatican,  410; 
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influence  of  Church  in  Latin 
America,  428-429;  Francis  Xavier 
in  Japan,  442;  the  Jesuits  in 
China,  448,  498;  progress  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  480-481;  part  in  Spanish 
civil  war,  543-544;  Mussolini  and 
the  Pope  settle  the  “Roman 
Question,”  566 
Cicero,  118,  132 
C.id,  the,  198 
Cilicia,  39 
Circe,  95 

City-states,  Greek,  2,  6,  79-80 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  , 
580 

Civilization,  of  earliest  man,  15  ff. 
Civil  liberties,  in  republics  founded 
after  First  World  War,  544 
Civil  War,  American,  424—425 
Clark,  General  Mark,  599 
Classics,  revival  of  interest  in,  dur¬ 
ing  Renaissance,  216-217 
Claudius,  123.  124 
Cleisthenes,  82 
Clemenceau,  Georges,  529 
Clement  V,  Pope,  221 
Cleopatra,  119-120 
Clermont,  the,  339 
Climate,  effect  of,  on  mankind,  18 
Clive,  Lord  Robert,  319,  454 
Clotilda,  173 
Clovis,  172-174 
Cluny,  monastery  of,  185 
Cnossus,  72-73 
Cochrane,  Lord,  432 
Colbert,  Jean,  269,  308 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  480 
Collective  farming,  Russian,  562 
Colombia,  379-380,  432,  433 
Colosseum,  130 

Columbus,  Christopher,  193,  226, 
296,  297;  early  life  and  voyages 
of,  299-300;  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica  by,  300-301;  importance  of, 
301-302 

Cominform,  as  propaganda  agency, 
624 

Comedy,  in  Greek  drama,  96 
Comintern,  the,  559 
Commerce,  Egyptian,  35;  Aramean, 
57-58;  Phoenician,  58-59;  Greek, 
83;  Macedonian,  105;  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  188,  192,  193-195. 
212-213;  Commercial  Revolution, 
327.  329-331 

Commercial  Revolution,  327,  329- 
331;  mercantilist  theory,  327, 
329-330;  development  of  busi¬ 
ness  corporations,  327,  330-331; 
beginnings  of  insurance,  327,  331 
Commodus,  125 
Commune  of  Paris,  396 
Communication,  during  nineteenth 
century,  484-485;  in  modern 
times,  484,  485 
Communist  Manifesto,  482 
Communists,  520,  538,  557;  seizure 
of  power  by,  in  Russia,  520;  in 
Germany  (1918)  ,  538;  suppression 
of,  in  Germany,  539;  dictatorship 
by,  in  Russia,  544,  559;  overthrow 
of,  in  Italy,  by  the  Fascists,  563- 
564;  crushing  of,  in  Germany,  by 


the  Nazis,  567,  568,  569;  in  China, 
572;  spread  of  Communism  by 
Russia  at  the  close  of  Second 
World  War,  620-622 
Compass,  mariner's,  invention  of, 
214,  215,  295 

Compulsory  military  training,  ori¬ 
gin  and  development  of,  503;  as  a 
cause  of  the  First  World  War, 
503-504 

Concord,  battle  at,  349 
Concordat  of  Worms,  186 
Confucianism,  48,  49,  135,  158-160, 
447;  in  Japan,  442;  Temple  of 
Confucius,  159 
Congo  Free  State,  468 
ijbongo  River,  468,  474 
Congress  of  Berlin,  492 
Congress  of  Soviets,  558 
Congress  of  Vienna,  373,  376-378 
Connecticut,  314 

Conservative  party  in  England,  389, 
390 

Constantine  the  Great,  109,  1 25— 
126,  152-153 

Constantinople,  105,  125,  280,  494, 
506,  507,  547 
Constantins,  126 

Constitution  (United  States)  ,  dif¬ 
ference  in  interpretation  of,  by 
the  North  and  South,  424-425; 
new  theory  of,  upheld  by  Civil 
War,  425;  amendments  to,  re¬ 
garding  suffrage,  425-426 
Consuls,  Roman,  111,  121 
Continental  Congress,  first,  348;  sec¬ 
ond,  348-349 

Convention,  French,  364-365 
Convention  on  the  Crime  of  Geno¬ 
cide,  618 

Cook,  Captain  James,  440,  461,  464 
Co-operative  associations,  rise  of, 
482 

Copernicus,  229 

Copper  Age,  47 

Coral  Sea,  battle  of,  598 

Corinth,  84,  90,  115-116 

Corinthian  architecture,  97,  98 

Corn  Laws,  387 

Cornwallis,  General,  352,  424,  455 
Coronado,  Francisco,  303 
Corporations,  business,  develop¬ 
ment  of,  327,  330-331 
“Corporative  State,”  definition  of, 
564 

Corregidor,  597,  605 
Cortez,  Fernando,  303 
Costa  Rica,  428 

Cotton,  ploughing  under  of,  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression,  578 
Cotton  gin,  338,  344,  345 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  622- 
623 

Council,  under  United  Nations 
Charter,  614 

Counter  Reformation,  Catholic, 
247-248 

Crassus,  118-119 
Crecy,  battle  of,  221 
Creoles,  the,  323;  Spanish,  325,  428, 
430 

Crete,  39,  56,  71-74 
Crimean  War,  395-396,  408 
Croesus,  67 


Cro-Magnon  man,  22-24 
Crompton,  Samuel,  338 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  252,  255 
Crusades,  the,  168,  186-187;  im¬ 
portance  of,  187-188,  198 
Ctesiphon,  42 

Cuba,  302,  311,  553;  freeing  of, 
from  American  control,  554;  crisis 
in  sugar  in,  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  578 

Cuneiform,  43-44,  45 
Currie,  Pierre  and  Marie,  479 
Cyprus,  59,  84 
Cyrene,  84 

Cyrus,  65,  67,  86,  146 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  101 
Czechoslovakia,  279.  420,  585,  620; 
creation  of,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  530,  533,  541,  543,  546; 
minorities  in,  546;  forced  surren¬ 
der  by,  of  the  Sudetenland  to 
Germany,  585;  seizure  of,  and 
partition  of,  by  Germany,  585; 
at  the  close  of  Second  World 
War,  625 

D’Abano,  Pietro,  216-217 
Dacia,  123 
Daedalus,  482 

Da  Gama,  Vasco,  297-298,  453 
Dahomey,  474 

Damascus.  39,  46,  58,  212,  525 
Damask,  212 

Danes,  the,  176,  177,  206 
Dante,  201,  235 
Danton,  Georges,  363,  365 
Danzig,  given  to  League  of  Nations, 
530 

Dardanelles,  the,  69.  506,  518 
Darius,  44,  52,  68-69,  86,  87;  monu¬ 
ment  of,  68-69 
“Darius  Green.”  482 
Darwin,  Charles,  478,  479.  480 
Das  Kapital,  482 
David,  62.  144 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  231-232,  237 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  4/7 
Dead  Sea,  60-61 
Debussy,  Claude,  480 
Decemvirs,  112 

Declaration  of  Independence,  350, 
352,  353,  354 

Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
362 

Delaware,  315 
De  Leon,  Ponce,  303 
Della  Robbia,  Luca,  237 
Delos,  Confederacy  of,  90 
De  Maupassant,  Guy,  480 
Demeter,  98 

Democracy,  rise  and  development  of, 
in  Athens,  81-83;  growth  of,  in 
America  during  Revolution,  353- 
354;  growth  of,  as  a  result  of 
French  Revolution,  375;  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Industrial  Revolution, 
381-382;  growth  of,  in  America, 
during  nineteenth  century,  423; 
contributions  of  the  United  States 
to,  426-427;  general  acceptance 
of,  at  end  of  nineteenth  century, 
479;  spread  of,  in  Europe,  after 
First  World  War,  538,  554;  suf¬ 
frage,  civil  rights  and  social  re- 
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forms  in  the  new  democracies, 
544-545;  impermanence  of  post¬ 
war  republics,  545;  contrast  with 
dictatorships,  583;  opposed  to 
Communism,  at  end  of  Second 
World  War,  622;  in  the  future, 
645 

Democritus,  101 
Demosthenes,  103 

Denmark,  414,  416,  588;  surren¬ 
der  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  415; 
commercial  prosperity  of,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in,  415-416;  occupation  of, 
by  the  Germans,  588 
Depression,  the,  574-583;  reasons 
for,  574-577;  results  of,  577-578; 
efforts  to  combat,  578-583 
Der  Fuehrer  (Hitler)  ,  568 
De  Soto,  303 

Despotism,  development  of.  in 
France,  263-270;  in  Prussia,  272- 
277;  in  Russia,  278-286;  “be¬ 
nevolent,”  287-291 
Detroit,  314,  316 
De  Valera,  Eamon,  550 
“De  Witt  Clinton,”  483 
Diaspora,  150 
Diaz,  Bartholomew,  298 
Dickens,  Charles,  480 
Dictatorships,  556  ff.,  562  fT. ,  roots  of, 
in  First  World  War,  556;  reasons 
for  rise  of,  556-557;  Communis¬ 
tic,  in  Russia,  544,  559.  562-563; 
Fascistic,  in  Italy,  564-566;  Nazi, 
in  Germany,  568,  569;  in  other 
European  countries,  569;  Social¬ 
istic,  in  Turkey,  570-571;  mili¬ 
taristic,  in  Japan,  571-572;  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
despotisms,  572,  583;  aims  of,  in 
the  Second  World  War,  585 
Diderot,  Denis,  287 
Diet  of  Worms,  242-243 
Diocletian,  109,  125,  152 
Dionysius,  theater  of,  96 
Directory,  French,  365 
Dirigible  airship,  use  of,  during 
First  World  War,  514 
Discobolus  (Discus  Thrower)  ,  89 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  389,  492,  493 
Dissenters,  258 
Divine  Comedy,  201 
Divine  right,  106,  160,  257,  269,  270. 
376 

Divorce  laws,  reform  of,  in  Tur¬ 
key,  570 

Dnieper  Dam,  559 

Dnieper  River,  278 

Dodecanese,  547,  567 

Doenitz,  Karl,  604 

“Dole,”  the,  577,  578 

Domesday  Book,  207 

Dominican  Republic,  428 

Dominicans,  religious  order  of,  240 

Domitian,  125,  151 

Don  River,  278 

Dorians,  the,  74,  78 

Doric  architecture,  97,  98 

Draco,  81 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  251,  304 
Drama,  Greek,  95-96 
Dravidians.  the,  51,  154 
Dublin,  549 


Duluth,  313 

Duke  of  Normandy  (William  the 
Conqueror)  ,  205,  206-207 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  611 
Dunkirk,  battle  of,  588—589 
Dupleix,  Joseph,  319 
Durham,  Lord,  458 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  310 
Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  Second 
World  War,  592,  595,  597;  re¬ 
volt  of,  642 
Dvorak,  Anton,  480 

Earth,  early  knowledge  of  rotundity 
of,  296;  superstitions  about,  296- 
297;  proven  round  by  Magellan, 
304 

East  Africa,  475,  496 
East  Indies,  298;  Portuguese  con¬ 
quests  in,  298;  decline  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  power  in,  310-312.  See 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Ebert,  Friedrich,  540 
Economic  Co-operation  Administra¬ 
tion  (ECA)  ,  630 

Economic  and  Social  Council,  615, 
630 

Economists,  the,  358 
Ecuador,  428,  432,  433 
Edict  of  Milan,  152 
Edict  of  Nantes,  264,  266 
Edison,  Thomas,  477 
Education,  in  Sparta,  80-81;  by  the 
Church,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  182, 
183-184,  188;  rise  of  universities, 
199-200;  rigid  control  of,  in  dic¬ 
tatorships,  559,  564—565,  569 
Edward  I,  207-208,  224 
Edward  VI,  245 
Edward  VII,  390 

Egvpt,  16;  “the  gift  of  the  Nile,” 
30-31;  measurement  of  time,  31— 
32;  development  of  writing,  32- 
34;  earliest  history,  34;  age  of 
pyramid  building,  34-37;  early 
agriculture  and  commerce,  35; 
classes  of  society,  35-36;  tax¬ 
collecting,  36;  art  and  architec¬ 
ture,  36;  religion,  36;  end  of 
Pyramid  Age,  37;  Middle  Period, 
37—38;  libraries  of  papyrus  rolls, 
37;  rise  of  common  man,  38;  the 
Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  38; 
the  Empire,  38-41;  Queen  Hat- 
shepsut,  39;  statues  and  temples, 
39—10;  attacks  of  the  Hittites,  40- 
41;  decline  of  the  Empire,  41; 
under  Assyria,  46-47;  subjection 
of  the  Hebrews,  61.  142-143;  con¬ 
quered  by  Macedonia,  104;  under 
the  Ptolemy  family,  106;  the  Suez 
Canal  sold  by  the  Khedive  to 
Great  Britain,  472;  Khedive  un¬ 
der  control  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  472;  uprising  under  Arabi- 
Pasha  put  down  by  Britain,  and 
British  protectorate  established, 
472;  progress  under  British  rule, 
472;  Britain  assumes  full  con¬ 
trol  of,  at  beginning  of  First 
World  War,  550;  movement 
for  independence  at  close  of  war, 
551;  British  protectorate  ended 
(1922),  551;  present  status  of, 


472,  551;  fighting  in,  during  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  590;  after  the 
war,  635 

Eire  (Irish  Free  State)  ,  550 
Eisenhower,  Dwight,  602,  633 
Elba,  370 

Electricity,  early  work  on,  332;  dis¬ 
covery  of  “laws”  of  electricity 
speeds  up  invention,  477 
Elgin,  Lord,  458 
Elijah,  144,  145 
“Elixir  of  life,”  200,  215 
Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  274, 
275 

Elizabeth  I,  Queen  of  England, 
226,  245,  251 
El  Salvador,  428 

Emergency  powers  in  wartime.  556; 
as  a  reason  for  rise  of  dictator¬ 
ships,  557 

Engels,  Friedrich,  482 
Engineering,  Roman,  130-132 
England.  See  Great  Britain 
English  East  India  Company.  See 
British  East  India  Company 
English  language,  history  of,  201 , 
224-225 

Epaminondas,  91 
Ephors,  81 
Erasmus,  241-242 
Erie  Canal,  341,  342 
Eritrea,  474;  federation  with  Ethi¬ 
opia,  643 
Esperanto,  58 

Estates-General,  origin  of,  220-221; 
suppression  of,  by  Richelieu,  264; 
called  together  by  Louis  XVI,  359 
Estonia,  530,  542;  intense  national¬ 
ism  in,  547;  forced  annexation  to 
U.S.S.R.,  621 

Ethiopia,  31.  39,  494,  498;  seizure 
of,  by  Italy,  474,  567 
Etruria  (Tuscany)  ,  1 10 
Etruscans,  the,  108,  110,  112 
Eugene,  Prince,  268 
Eugenie,  Empress  of  France,  395, 
471 

Euphrates,  39 
Euripides,  96 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Com¬ 
munity,  628 

European  Defense  Community 
(EDC)  ,  628-629 

European  governments,  develop¬ 
ment  of,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
203-208 

European  Recovery  Program 
(ERP)  ,  under  supervision  of 
ECA,  624-625 
Evans,  Oliver,  333 
Evolution,  theory  of,  478 
Exodus,  the,  61 
Ezekiel,  145 

Factory  Act  of  1833,  386-387 
Falconry,  199 
Faraday,  Michael,  477,  478 
Farm  Credit  Administration  (FCA) , 
580-581 

Farouk,  forced  abdication  of,  634 
Fascists,  the.  rise  of.  in  Italy,  563- 
564;  overthrow  of  Italian  Com¬ 
munists.  564;  program  of.  564; 
destruction  of  local  self-gov- 
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eminent,  564;  industry  under, 
564;  education  under,  564—565; 
control  of  the  press,  565;  political 
organization,  565;  organization  of 
Black  Shirt  militia,  566 
Fashoda,  498 
Faure,  Francois,  397 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  223,  226, 
301 

Ferdinand  I,  of  Bulgaria,  508 
Ferdinand  VII,  of  Spain,  430 
Ferry,  Jules,  493-494 
Fertile  Crescent,  30,  42,  58 
Feudalism,  167-168;  reasons  for, 
177;  growth  and  organization  of, 
177-178;  survivals  of,  in  later 
times,  178-179;  in  Japan,  442 
Fief,  177-178 
Field,  Cyrus  W„  485 
“Fifth  Columnists,”  588 
Fiji  Islands,  481 
Fillmore,  Millard,  443 
Finland,  an  independent  country 
created  by  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
530,  542;  payment  of  war  debts 
to  the  United  States,  533;  dispute 
with  Sweden,  547;  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  586-587;  retreat  from  Rus¬ 
sians  (1944) ,  603 
Fire,  discovery  of,  16,  19 
First  estate,  221,  357 
Fitch,  John,  333 
Fiume,  567 
Five  Books,  135,  160 
Five-Year  Plan  (Russia)  ,  561;  hard¬ 
ships  imposed  by,  561;  measure 
of  success  of,  561-562;  agriculture 
under,  562 
Flanders,  205,  206 
Flaubert,  Gustave.  480 
Fleury,  Cardinal,  269 
Foch,  Marshal  Ferdinand,  524,  525, 
526 

Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
(FAO)  ,  631 

Foreign  trade,  the  theory  of,  489; 
increase  in,  in  nineteenth  century, 
490;  as  a  cause  of  interdepend¬ 
ence  among  nations,  490;  intense 
rivalry  in,  490;  government  con¬ 
trol  of,  during  First  World  War, 
513-514;  interference  with,  dur¬ 
ing  First  World  War,  as  a  cause 
of  the  depression,  574-576 
Formosa,  445 
Four  Books,  135,  160 
‘‘Four  Noble  Truths,”  52 
Fourier,  Francois,  482 
Fourteen  Points,  President  Wil¬ 
son’s,  529 

France,  development  and  early  gov¬ 
ernment  of,  204-206;  extension  of 
kingdom  of,  220-223;  Joan  of 
Arc,  222;  religious  wars  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  248- 
249,  250;  early  exploration  and 
settlements  in  New  World,  306, 
308;  conquests  in  West  Indies, 
308-310;  settlement  of  Madagas¬ 
car  and  extension  of  eastern 
trade,  311;  progress  of  French 
colonies  in  America,  313-314; 
contrast  of  French  colonies  anti 
colonial  policies  with  those  of 


the  English,  315-317;  early  con¬ 
tests  with  English  in  North 
America,  318-319;  defeat  by  Eng¬ 
lish  in  India,  319;  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1763)  deprives  France  of 
power  in  India  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  319-320;  life  and  culture  in 
French  American  colonies,  322- 
323;  spread  of  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  France,  344;  intervention 
in  American  Revolution,  351; 
conditions  in  France  at  end  of 
American  Revolution,  356-359; 
calling  together  of  Estates-Gen- 
eral,  359;  National  Assembly,  361; 
revolt  against  the  old  regime,  and 
overthrow  of  monarchy,  361-365 
(see  French  Revolution)  ;  rise 
and  fall  of  Napoleon,  365-371; 
development  of  nationalism  and 
democracy  by  French  Revolution, 
375-376;  Revolution  of  1830,  382. 
392;  differences  between  England 
and  France,  391;  failure  of  Revo¬ 
lution  to  establish  democracy, 
391;  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  their  overthrow,  391-392; 
Louis  Philippe,  392-394;  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1818,  393-394;  Second 
Republic,  394;  Second  Empire, 

394- 396;  social  reforms  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III,  395;  Crimean  War, 

395- 396;  war  with  Austria,  396, 

408—409;  attempt  to  create  an 
Empire  in  Mexico,  396;  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  capture  of 
Napoleon  III,  396,  403,  405; 

constitutional  democracy  under 
Third  Republic,  396-398;  rivalry 
with  England  for  India,  319,  453; 
building  of  Suez  Canal  by  De 
Lesseps,  471;  control  with  Brit¬ 
ain  of  the  khedive  of  Egypt,  472; 
conquest  of  Algeria,  472-473;  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Tunis,  473;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  protectorate  in  Mo¬ 
rocco,  473,  505;  colonization  and 
organization  of  French  West 
Africa  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  473—474;  conquest  of 
Madagascar,  474;  acquisition  of 
German  African  colonies  after 
World  War  I,  475;  establishment 
of  high  protective  tariff,  488; 
competition  for  foreign  trade, 
490;  Jules  Ferry  and  imperialism, 
493-494,  495,  498;  compulsory 
military  training,  503;  increase 
in  armaments,  504,  508;  Triple 
Entente,  505;  support  of  Russia 
in  Serbian  crisis,  510;  entrance 
into  First  World  War,  510;  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  and  its  im¬ 
portance,  516;  battle  of  Verdun, 
517;  sentiment  in  favor  of  peace 
with  Germany,  521;  battle  of  the 
Somme,  523;  battle  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  524;  second  battle  of 
the  Marne,  524;  counterattacks 
on  the  Germans,  524—525;  cost  of 
the  war,  527;  part  in  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  529;  return  of  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine  by  Germany, 
530;  given  “mandates”  over  for¬ 


mer  German  colonies,  531;  meas¬ 
ures  taken  to  make  France  safe 
from  attacks  by  Germany,  533- 
534;  conflict  with  Turkey  over 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  570;  policy  of 
appeasement  before  the  Second 
World  War,  585,  586;  entrance 
into  Second  World  War,  586; 
battle  of  Dunkirk,  588,  589;  sur¬ 
render  to  Germany,  588;  inva¬ 
sion  of,  by  Allies,  602,  603;  at  the 
end  of  Second  World  War,  621, 
622 

Francis  I,  232.  243 
Franciscans,  religious  order  of,  210 
Francis  Joseph,  Emperor,  508,  521 
Francis  Xavier,  442 
Franck,  Cesar,  480 
Franco,  Francisco.  543-544 
Franco-Prussian  War,  396,  403-404 
Frankfort  Parliament,  400 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  experiments 
of,  with  electricity,  332-333;  en¬ 
voy  to  France  during  American 
Revolution,  351,  423—424 
Franks,  the,  164,  170;  growth  of 
kingdom  of,  under  Clovis,  1 72— 
174;  growth  of  empire  of,  un¬ 
der  Charlemagne,  174—175;  two 
Frankish  kingdoms  after  Charle¬ 
magne,  175-176 

Franz  Ferdinand,  Archduke,  508- 
509 

Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  272 
Frederick  I  (Frederick  William)  , 
of  Prussia,  273 

Frederick  I,  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  204 

Frederick  II  (Frederick  the  Great)  , 
of  Prussia,  273-277;  early  youth 
and  training,  273-274;  war  with 
Austria,  274;  Seven  Years’  War, 
274-276;  growth  of  despotism, 
276-277,  287;  partition  of  Poland, 
289-290 

French  and  Indian  War  (Seven 
Years’  War)  ,  318-320,  346 
French  East  India  Company,  313, 
453 

French  Equatorial  Africa,  474 
French  Guinea,  474 
French  Revolution,  the,  main  classes 
of  society  in  France  before,  356- 
358;  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Louis  XV,  358;  philosophers 
condemn  conditions,  358-359; 
France  bankrupt  under  Louis 
XVI,  359;  calling  together  of 
Estates-General,  359;  formation 
of  National  Assembly,  359;  up¬ 
rising  of  peasants  and  workers, 
and  taking  of  Bastille,  360;  privi¬ 
leges  of  Church  and  nobility 
abolished,  360-362;  writing  of 
Constitution,  and  establishment 
of  limited  monarchy,  362;  mob  in 
Versailles,  363;  attempted  escape 
and  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI. 
363;  Austria  called  in  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  363;  war  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  364;  Convention, 
364;  Reign  of  Terror,  364—365; 
the  Directory,  365;  overthrow  of 
Directory  by  Napoleon,  366;  re- 
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forms  of  Revolution  made  per¬ 
manent  by  Napoleon,  367-368; 
development  of  nationalism  and 
democracy  in  France  by  Revolu¬ 
tion,  375-376 
French  Sudan,  474 
French  West  Africa,  473—474 
Friar  Marcos,  303 
Friedland,  battle  of,  367 
Frontenac,  Louis  de,  313 
Fujiyama,  Mount,  441 
Fulton,  Robert,  333 
Funeral  March,  by  Chopin,  480 
Fur  trade,  313-314,  316,  322-323 

Galen,  131-132,  216,  217,  232 
Galerius,  152 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  60-61,  148 
Galileo,  229-230,  231,  334 
Galvani,  Luigi,  333 
Gandhi,  Mohandas  K„  552,  611,  641 
Ganges  River,  48,  51,  52 
Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  407,  409-410 
Gaul,  108,  110,  112-113,  118,  170; 
growth  of  Frankish  power  in,  1 72— 
174 

Gautama  (Buddha) ,  155-156 
Genoa,  294,  295 

Geography,  climatic  changes  in  pre¬ 
historic  times,  and  their  effect  on 
man,  18;  physical  features  of 
Europe  in  New  Stone  Age,  24; 
the  Fertile  Crescent,  30,  4 1 — 42; 
Nile  River,  30-31;  irrigation  and 
crops  in  ancient  Egypt,  35;  Meso¬ 
potamian  valley,  41-42;  India, 
50;  Arabian  desert  and  Syria,  57; 
Phoenicia,  58;  Palestine,  60-61; 
Greece,  76,  79;  favorable  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  Italy  for 
commercial  purposes,  212-213; 
medieval  trade  routes,  194,  195, 
212;  physical  features  of  Russia, 
278—279;  development  of  map¬ 
making  in  Italy,  295;  use  of  mar¬ 
iner’s  compass,  214,  215,  295;  old 
ways  of  determining  latitude  and 
longitude,  295-296;  knowledge  of 
rotundity  of  earth  in  ancient 
times,  296;  physical  features  of 
Japan,  441-442;  continent  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  460;  continent  of  Africa, 
467 

George  T,  257-258 

George  II,  257-258 

George  III,  289,  347,  348,  351 

George  V,  390 

George  VI,  634—635 

George,  Lloyd,  389,  529.  533,  556 

Georgia,  315 

“German-Austria,”  541-542 
German  Confederation,  378,  399, 
400,  402-403 

Germanic  languages.  201 
German  tribes.  169-170,  173;  fusion 
with  the  Romans,  170-171;  es¬ 
tablishment  of  small  kingdoms, 
171-172 

Germany,  development  and  early 
government  of,  204;  Luther 
and  the  Reformation,  242-244; 
Thirty  Years’  War,  249-251;  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Prussia  as  leading 
German  state,  272-276;  growth 


of  despotism  in  Prussia,  276-277; 
Industrial  Revolution  in  Ger¬ 
many,  344;  establishment  of  Con¬ 
federation  of  German  states  by 
Congress  of  Vienna,  378,  399;  rev¬ 
olution  of  1848  and  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Parliament,  400;  unification 
of  Germany  under  Bismarck  (see 
Bismarck)  ;  Prussian  spirit  in  the 
new  Empire,  404-405;  short-lived 
empire  in  Africa,  474-475;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  high  protective  tar¬ 
iff,  and  competition  for  foreign 
trade,  488,  489,  490;  imperialism 
in,  494,  496,  498,  499,  500;  Pan- 
Germanism,  495,  499;  conflict 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  Near 
East,  499;  compulsory  military 
training  in,  503;  increase  in  naval 
and  other  armaments,  504,  508; 
Triple  Alliance,  505;  Morocco 
crisis,  505;  support  of  Austria  in 
Serbian  crisis,  509;  entrance  into 
First  World  War,  510;  new 
weapons  and  methods  of  warfare, 
514-515;  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare,  515;  plans  for  a  short 
war,  515-516;  battle  of  the  Marne 
and  its  importance,  516;  trench 
warfare,  516-517;  battle  of  Ver¬ 
dun,  517;  Serbia  and  Rumania 
overrun,  517-518;  partial  defeat 
of  the  Russians  along  the  eastern 
front,  517;  peace  with  Russia, 
520;  privation  during  1917,  521; 
five  great  drives  along  the  western 
front,  523-524;  counterattack  by 
the  Allies,  524-525;  battle  of  the 
Meuse-Argonne  and  declaration 
of  an  armistice,  526—527;  terms 
of  the  armistice,  527;  cost  of  the 
war,  527;  bitterness  of  defeat, 
527-528;  protest  against  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  530;  loss  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  Europe,  530;  loss  of  co¬ 
lonial  possessions,  530-531;  dis¬ 
armament  under  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  531-532;  reparations  de¬ 
manded  but  only  partly  paid, 
532-533;  demilitarization  of  the 
Rhine  provinces,  533;  entrance 
into,  and  withdrawal  from,  the 
League  of  Nations,  535;  Com¬ 
munistic  revolution  in  1918,  and 
overthrow  of  the  Hohenzollerns, 
538;  suppression  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  538-539;  Weimar  Con¬ 
stitution,  539-540;  Ebert  elected 
president,  540;  orderly  rule  un¬ 
der  Ebert,  540;  von  Hindenburg 
the  next  president,  540;  mili¬ 
taristic  policy,  548;  Hitler  and 
the  rise  of  Nazism,  567-568;  Nazi 
policies,  568-569;  Nazism  in  ac¬ 
tion,  569;  during  the  depression, 
577,  579,  580,  582-583;  Allied  con¬ 
cessions  to,  during  the  1920's, 
584;  Hitler’s  nationalistic  ambi¬ 
tions,  585;  Rome-Berlin  Axis, 
585;  annexation  of  Austria,  585; 
taking  over  of  Sudetenland,  586; 
seizure  of  Czechoslovakia,  585; 
neutrality  agreement  with  Russia, 
586;  invasion  of  Poland,  586;  dec¬ 


laration  of  war  against,  by  France 
and  Great  Britain,  586;  naval 
battles,  587;  seizure  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway,  588;  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
588;  battle  of  Dunkirk,  588; 
armistice  with  France,  588;  at¬ 
tacks  on  American  shipping,  594; 
invasion  of  Russia,  594-595;  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  on  the  United 
States,  596;  Nazi  war  aims,  597; 
submarine  warfare  checked  by 
Allies,  598-599;  defeat  of  Rom¬ 
mel  in  Africa,  599;  renewed  at¬ 
tack  in  Russia  (1943)  ,  601;  de¬ 
feat  by  invading  Allies  in  Sicily, 
600;  taking  over  of  Italy  after 
Italian  surrender  to  the  Allies. 
600;  Allied  defeat  of,  in  central 
Italy,  600-601;  enforced  retreat 
from  Russia,  601;  bombing  of,  by 
Allies,  601;  D  Day  and  retreat 
in  France,  602;  defeats  by  Russia 
in  summer  of  1944,  603;  abortive 
revolt  by  German  army  officers. 
603;  robot  bombs,  606;  critical 
situation  of.  in  1944,  604;  inva¬ 
sion  of,  604;  surrender  of,  644; 
occupation  of,  620-621 
Gessler,  412 

Gestapo  (German  secret  police)  ,  604 
Ghent,  Treaty  of,  485 
Gibraltar,  59,  268,  418 
Gilbert  Islands,  604 
Giraud,  General,  599 
Gizeh,  35,  36 

Gladstone,  William  E.,  389.  390 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  257 
Goering,  Hermann,  633 
Good  Neighbor  policy,  437,  594, 
596 

Goshen,  61,  142 
Gothenburg,  415 
Gothic  architecture,  202 
Government,  earliest  forms  of,  27- 
28;  in  ancient  Egypt,  35-36,  38- 
39;  in  Babylonia,  45;  under  the 
Assyrians,  46-47;  in  the  Persian 
empire,  68,  69;  among  the  early 
Greeks,  79-80;  in  Sparta,  81;  in 
early  Athens,  81-83;  in  Rome, 
110-111,  112-113,  116,  128-129; 
under  feudalism,  177-179;  devel¬ 
opment  of  separate  European  gov¬ 
ernments  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
203-208 

Government  of  Ireland  Act,  549 
Gracchus,  Gains  and  Tiberius,  1 16— 
117 

Graf  Spee,  the,  587 
Granada,  223 

Grand  Coulee  Dam,  579.  581 
Gravitation,  discovery  of  law  of, 
230-231,  332 

Great  Britain,  development  and 
early  government  of  England, 
206-208;  Hundred  Years’  War, 
221-223;  fusion  of  Normans 
and  Anglo-Saxons,  224-225; 
growth  of  powers  of  Parliament, 
225;  Tudor  kings,  225-226:  found¬ 
ing  of  Church  of  England,  214— 
246;  religious  and  political  civil 
war  under  the  Stuarts,  251-252; 
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the  Puritans  and  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  252,  255;  the  Restoration, 
255-256;  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  256; 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  256-257;  the 
Hanoverian  kings  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  cabinet  form 
of  government,  257-260;  interest 
in  social  and  political  reform, 
260-262;  role  in  Seven  Years’ 
War,  275;  early  settlements  in 
New  World,  306-307;  conquests 
in  West  Indies,  308-310;  con¬ 
quest  of  India,  310-311;  advance 
of  English  colonies  in  America, 
314—315;  contrast  of  English  col¬ 
onies  and  colonial  policies  with 
those  of  French,  315-317;  early 
contests  with  France  in  North 
America,  318-319,  457;  victory 
over  French  in  East  India,  319; 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  gives  Eng¬ 
land  supremacy  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  India,  319-320;  likenesses 
and  differences  between  England 
and  her  American  colonies,  322; 
leadership  in  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion,  339-340;  effects  of  factory 
system  on  British  people,  340- 
341;  origin  of  reform  movements, 
341-342;  attempts  to  retain  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  manufacturing,  343— 
344;  struggles  with  Napoleon, 
366,  367,  369-371;  part  in  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  376,  377,  378; 
opposition  of  Holy  Alliance,  380; 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  381,  386; 
progress  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  384—391  (see  Reform  Move¬ 
ment  in  England  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century)  ;  Crimean  War, 
395-396;  attempt  to  direct  trade 
with  China,  448;  Opium  War, 
448;  second  rvar  with  China 
(1857-1860)  ,  448;  part  in  sup¬ 
pressing  Boxer  Rebellion,  449; 
British  East  India  Company  and 
the  conquest  of  India,  310-311, 
319-320,  440,  453-456;  British 
government  in  India,  456;  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy  in  Canada,  458- 
460:  settlement  of  Australia,  461; 
relation  with  Australian  govern¬ 
ment,  462;  early  rule  of  New 
Zealand,  464;  self-government 
granted  to  New  Zealand,  464; 
British  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  465;  early  British  colonies 
in  South  Africa,  469;  discovery  of 
diamonds  brings  many  British  to 
South  Africa,  470;  the  gold  rush 
and  the  Boer  War,  470-471; 
Union  of  South  Africa,  471;  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  his  plans  for  Africa, 
471;  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
472;  establishment  of  protectorate 
over  Egypt,  472;  progress  of  Egypt 
under  British  control,  472;  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  Great  Britain  in 
Egypt,  472;  acquisition  of  Ger¬ 
man  African  colonies  after  World 
War  I,  475;  supporters  of  impe¬ 
rialism  in.  493,  496,  498;  Pan- 
Anglicism,  495;  conflict  with  Rus¬ 


sia  in  the  Middle  East,  498-499; 
conflict  with  Germany  in  the 
Near  East,  499;  race  for  naval 
supremacy,  504,  508;  Triple  En¬ 
tente,  505;  entrance  into  First 
World  War,  510;  financing  of  the 
Allies,  513;  government  control  of 
trade  during  First  World  War, 
513-514;  conflict  with  Turkey  at 
the  Dardanelles,  518;  naval  war, 
518;  compulsory  military  service 
(1916)  ,  521;  rebellion  of  Ireland, 
521;  battle  of  the  Somme,  523; 
German  drive  against  the  British 
in  northern  France,  524;  second 
battle  of  the  Marne,  524;  counter¬ 
attack  on  the  Germans,  524—525; 
conflict  with  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  Near  East,  525;  battle  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne,  526;  cost  of 
the  tvar,  527;  part  in  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  529;  given 
“mandates”  over  former  German 
colonies,  531;  ships  surrendered 
by  Germany  scuttled  at  Scapa 
Flow,  531;  agreement  to  help 
France  if  attacked,  533;  national¬ 
istic  feeling  after  the  war,  548; 
difficulties  with,  and  final  grant¬ 
ing  of  independence  to,  Ireland, 
548-550;  removal  of  protectorate 
over  Egypt,  550-551;  problem  in 
India,  551-552;  conflict  with  Tur¬ 
key  over  Treaty  of  Sevres,  570; 
conditions  during  the  depression, 
577-578.  579,  583;  policy  of  ap¬ 
peasement  before  the  Second 
World  War,  584,  585,  586;  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  the  “Munich  Peace,” 
586;  entrance  into  Second  World 
War,  586;  blockade  of  Germany 
and  naval  warfare,  587;  attempts 
to  aid  Norway,  588;  battle  of 
Dunkirk,  588;  seizure  of  part  of 
French  navy  after  the  fall  of 
France,  588;  fighting  against  the 
Italians  in  Egypt,  589;  fighting 
in  Greece,  589-590;  Battle  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  590-591;  aid  from  the  United 
States,  592,  594;  Lend-Lease,  594; 
hostility  of  Japan,  594;  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  on  Japan,  596; 
repelling  of  Japanese  in  India, 
597;  clearing  of  submarines  from 
the  Atlantic,  599-600;  successes 
in  Africa,  599-600;  invasion  of 
Italy,  600-601;  invasion  of  France, 
602;  robot  bombs,  606;  invasion 
of  Germany,  604;  occupation  of 
Germany  after  her  surrender,  620; 
control  of  Greece,  636;  imperial¬ 
istic  problems,  641-643 
Greater  East  Asia,  as  envisioned 
by  Japan,  446,  595 
Great  Greece,  84 
“Great  Trek,”  the,  469 
Great  Wall  of  China,  49,  447 
Greece,  during  early  Minoan  civili¬ 
zation,  73-74;  synopsis  of  early 
history,  76-77;  invasion  and  set¬ 
tlement  of,  78;  tribal  organiza¬ 
tion  in,  79;  why  and  how  Greek 
city-states  rose,  79-80:  Sparta,  80- 
81;  Athens  and  its  development 


into  a  democracy,  81-83;  Greeks 
as  sailors  and  traders,  83;  as 
colonizers,  83-84;  war  with  Per¬ 
sia,  86-88;  conflict  of  western 
colonies  with  Carthage,  88;  spread 
of  Greek  civilization,  89;  forma¬ 
tion  and  downfall  of  Athenian 
empire,  89-90;  rise  and  fall  of 
Spartan  supremacy,  90-91;  con¬ 
quest  of  Greece  by  Macedonia, 
91,  103-104;  Greek  language  and 
literature,  93-95;  theater,  96;  ar¬ 
chitecture,  96-97,  98;  gods  and 
goddesses,  97-98;  sculpture,  98; 
painting,  99;  philosophy,  99-100; 
historians,  101;  science,  101;  gifts 
to  civilization,  101;  spread  of 
Greek  culture  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  105-106;  Hellenic  and  Hel¬ 
lenistic  culture,  106;  revolt  against 
the  Turks  in  1821,  380-381,  420, 
505-506;  part  in  Second  Balkan 
War,  508;  entrance  into  First 
World  War,  510,  525;  seizure  of 
Salonika  by  the  Allies,  518;  check¬ 
ered  career  after  First  World  War, 
543;  conflict  with  Turkey  over 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  570;  fighting 
in,  during  Second  World  War, 
594—595;  position  at  the  end  of 
Second  World  War,  620,  623 
Greenland,  594 
Gregorian  calendar,  571 
Grey,  Earl,  386 
Grieg,  Edvard,  416 
Grimm,  Jakob,  480 
Groenburgwal,  413 
Guadalcanal,  598 
Guatemala,  428 
Guienne  (Aquitaine)  ,  206 
Guilds,  193,  213 
Guinea,  474 
Guinea,  Gtdf  of,  297 
Guizot,  Francois,  393 
Guns  and  gunpowder,  invention  of, 
214—215;  first  use  of,  in  battle, 
221 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  249-250,  414, 
415 

Gutenberg,  228 

Haakon,  King  of  Norway,  588 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  256,  322 
Hadrian,  125,  130 
Hadrianople,  battle  of,  170 
Hague  Conferences,  535;  Hague 
Tribunal,  535 
Haile  Selassie,  474,  567 
Haiti,  428,  554 
Hamburg,  601 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  354,  423 
Hammurabi,  45,  140,  141 
Han  dynasty,  48,  49 
Handel,  Georg  Friedrich,  composer, 
580 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  66 
Hannibal,  114-115 
Hanover,  family  of,  257;  kingdom 
of,  402 

Hardy,  Thomas,  480 
Hargreaves,  James,  337 
Harold,  King,  206-207 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  206-207 
Hastings,  Warren,  454—455 
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Hatshepsut,  39 
Hauptmann,  Gerhart,  480 
Hawaiian  Islands,  13,  481 
Haydn,  Joseph,  480 
Hebrews,  the,  42,  46,  56,  60-62,  67, 
142-146 
“Hegira,”  162 
Heine,  Heinrich,  480 
Helgoland,  377 

Hellenic  culture,  as  contrasted  with 
Hellenistic  culture,  106 
Hellespont  (the  Dardanelles)  ,  69 
Henry,  Joseph,  333 
Henry  I,  of  England,  207 
Henry  II,  of  England,  207,  224 
Henry  IV,  of  France  (Henry  of 
Navarre)  ,  248 

Henry  VII,  of  England,  225-226 
Henry  VIII,  of  England,  226,  244- 
245 

Henry,  Prince,  of  Portugal,  the  Nav¬ 
igator,  297 
Hera,  98 

Herculaneum,  124 
Heresy,  240,  241-242,  248 
Hermes,  98 

Herodotus,  31,  35,  72,  101 
Hesiod,  95 
Hessians,  the,  351 
Hestra,  98 

Hindenburg  line,  526 
Hindenburg.  Paul  von,  President  of 
Weimar  Republic,  520,  523,  568 
Hinduism,  52,  154-155,  157 
Hindustan,  641 

Hirohito,  Emperor,  608,  636-637 
Hiroshima,  606 

History,  beginning  of  recording  of, 
in  Greece,  101 

Hitler,  Adolf,  Nazi  dictator,  early 
life  of,  567;  rise  to  prominence  in 
Nazi  party,  567-568;  made  chan¬ 
cellor,  dictator  and  president,  568; 
formation  of  Nazi  policies,  568- 
569;  dictatorship  under,  569;  na¬ 
tionalistic  ambitions  of,  585; 
Rome-Berlin  Axis,  585;  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Austria,  585;  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia,  585;  assistance  to 
Spanish  Rebels,  586;  neutrality 
agreement  with  Russia,  586;  in¬ 
vasion  and  partition  of  Poland, 
586-587;  attempted  assassination 
of,  by  group  of  German  army 
officers,  603-604;  report  of  death 
of,  604 

“Hitler  Youth,”  569 
Hittites,  the,  39,  40-41,  42,  46,  47, 
57,  58 

Hochkirk,  275 
Hogarth,  William.  338 
Hohenzollern  family,  272,  538 
Holbein,  Hans,  the  Younger,  241 
Holland,  separation  of,  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  413;  peaceful  progress  of, 
in  nineteenth  century,  414;  Dutch 
in  South  Africa,  and  their  “Great 
Trek”  from  English  authority, 
469;  the  gold  rush  and  the  Boer 
War,  470-471;  imperialism  in,  494; 
social  planning  in,  583;  invasion 
of,  by  the  Germans,  587-588;  im¬ 
perialistic  troubles,  642 
Holy  Alliance,  378,  379-380 


Holy  Roman  Empire,  204,  250 

Home  rule,  Irish,  548,  549 

Homer,  94-95 

Honduras,  428 

Hong  Kong,  13,  439,  448,  597 

Honorius,  126 

Honshu,  571 

Horace,  133 

Hosea,  144-145 

House  of  Commons,  225,  259,  385, 
386,  390 

House  of  Lords,  224,  385,  386,  390 
Housing  projects,  582 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  330 
Hugo,  Victor,  480 

Huguenots,  the,  244,  248,  264,  266, 
306,  315,  316 
Humanists,  217,  241-242 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies  by  Liszt,  480 
Hungary,  suppression  of,  by  Austria, 
420-421;  separated  from  Austria, 
at  end  of  First  World  War,  541, 
543;  dictatorship  established  in, 
569;  at  the  close  of  Second  World 
War,  622 
Huns,  the,  169 
Huss,  John,  240 
Hyksos,  the,  38-39 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  416,  480 
Ice  Age,  18,  20 
Iceland,  594 
Ikhnaton, 40-41,  139 
II  Duce  (Mussolini)  ,  565 
Iliad,  71,  94-95 
Ilium  (Troy)  ,  94 

Imperialism,  definition  of,  492-493; 
supporters  of,  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  493-494;  theories 
of,  494-495;  unselfish  motives  of, 

495- 496;  commercial  motive  of, 

496- 497;  nationalistic  motive  of, 
497;  danger  zones  as  a  result 
of,  497-500;  in  Africa,  498;  in 
Asia,  498-499;  in  the  Pacific,  499- 
500;  as  a  cause  of  First  World 
War,  500;  at  the  end  of  Second 
World  War,  641-643 

Implements,  of  Old  Stone  Age,  19 
Incas,  the,  324 
Independence  Hall,  350.  351 
India,  development  and  early  history 
of,  50-52;  invasion  of,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  104—105;  Tamer¬ 
lane’s  Empire,  452;  the  Mongol 
Empire,  452-453;  Portuguese  trade 
with,  453;  the  British  East  India 
Company  begins  conquest  of,  310— 
311,  440,  453;  rivalry  between 
British  and  French  in,  311,  453; 
Clive  completes  British  conquest 
of,  319-320,  453-454;  power  of 
British  East  India  Company  cur¬ 
tailed  by  government,  454-455; 
Sepoy  Mutiny,  455 — 456;  India 
made  direct  possession  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Crown,  456;  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  India,  456;  many  politi¬ 
cal,  racial  and  religious  divisions 
make  unified  action  difficult,  551, 
552;  growth  of  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  551-552;  Gandhi  and 
Nehru — social  evolution  versus 
social  revolution,  552;  in  the  Sec- 
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ond  World  War,  597;  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  641 

India,  establishment  of  Republic  of, 

641 

Indians,  American,  treatment  of,  by 
Spanish,  303-304,  324-325;  by 
French,  316;  by  English,  316-317 
Indo-China,  French,  481,  642 
Indo-China,  Associated  States  of, 
established,  642 

Indo-European  languages,  51,  93 
Indo-Europeans,  the,  56,  57,  64-69, 
78 

Indonesia,  establishment  of  Repub¬ 
lic  of,  642;  Communist  fighting  in, 

642 

Indulgences,  sale  of,  242 
Indus  River,  50 

Industrial  Revolution,  327-328,  337- 
345;  causes  of,  337;  improvements 
in  textile  manufacturing  make 
factories  necessary,  337-338;  use  of 
steam  engines  stimulates  iron  in¬ 
dustry,  338-339;  reasons  for  Eng¬ 
land’s  leadership  in,  339-340;  ef¬ 
fects  of  factory  system  on  workers, 
340-341;  employment  of  women 
and  children,  340;  ruin  of  home¬ 
workers,  340;  growth  of  special 
class  of  workingmen,  340-341; 
growth  of  slums,  341;  high  rate 
of  infant  mortality  and  attempts 
to  reduce  it,  341;  origin  of  reform 
movements,  341-342;  improve¬ 
ment  of  transportation,  342-343; 
spread  of  Industrial  Revolution 
to  America  and  the  Continent, 

343- 344;  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  344—345;  effect  of  Industrial 
Revolution  on  nationalism  and 
democracy,  381-382 

Industry,  government  control  of, 
during  First  World  War,  513;  de¬ 
cline  in,  during  the  depression, 
578;  governmental  assistance  to, 
581;  control  of,  during  Second 
World  War,  528 
Inflation,  3,  513 
Inonu,  Ismet,  571 
Inquisition,  the,  240,  248 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
630 

Insurance,  beginnings  of,  327,  331; 

social,  in  nineteenth  century,  481 
International  trade.  See  Foreign 
trade 

Interventionists,  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  Second  World 
War,  594 

“Intolerable  acts”  of  Parliament,  348 
Inventions,  in  Middle  Ages,  214-215, 
217,  228,  231;  printing-press,  228, 
pendulum  clock,  230;  telescope, 
230;  early  work  on  electricity, 
332-333;  improvement  of  steam 
engine,  333,  338;  new  machines 
and  processes  during  Industrial 
Revolution,  2,  337-339,  342-343, 

344- 345;  textiles,  337-338;  iron  in¬ 
dustry,  339;  transportation,  342- 
343;  agriculture,  344-345;  dis¬ 
covery  of  “laws”  of  science  speeds 
up  invention,  477 

Investiture  Struggle,  185-186 
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Ionia,  46,  99 
Ionian  cities,  67,  68,  86 
Ionians,  the,  78 
Ionic  architecture,  97,  98 
Iran,  65;  occupation  of,  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  during  the  Second  World 
War,  622 
Iraq,  42,  531,  547 

Ireland,  8;  potato  famine  in,  387; 
rebellion  of,  against  England  dur¬ 
ing  First  World  War,  521,  548; 
struggle  for  home  rule,  548;  north¬ 
ern  Ireland  accepts  Government 
of  Ireland  Act,  549;  civil  war  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  549;  creation 
of  Irish  Free  State,  549-550;  Irish 
Free  State  made  one  of  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  465, 
550;  new  Irish  constitution,  and 
virtual  independence  of  Free 
State,  550 

Irish  Free  State,  creation  of,  549- 
550 

Iron  industry,  growth  of,  during  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution,  338-339 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  223,  226,  301 
Isaiah,  144-145 
Ishtar,  45 

Ishtar  Gate,  in  Babylon,  67 
Islamism.  See  Mohammedanism 
Isolationists,  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  Second  World  War, 
594 

Israel,  62 

Israel,  establishment  of  modern  state 
of,  644;  war  with  Arabs,  644 
Istanbul  (Constantinople)  ,  506 
Italian  Somaliland,  474;  as  a  UN 
trusteeship,  643 

Italy,  9,  11,  12;  early  government 
of,  203-204;  favorable  position  for 
trade  in  Middle  Ages,  212-213; 
influence  of,  in  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing,  214,  215-216;  Marco  Polo  and 
other  Italian  travelers  stimulate 
trade  with  the  East,  294—295;  in¬ 
terruption  of  trade  by  Turks,  295; 
Italian  geographical  discoveries, 
285-297;  Industrial  Revolution  in, 
344;  under  despotic  rule  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  406;  early  attempts  at  unity, 
406;  three  divisions  of  Italy  in 
1848,  406-407;  Cavour  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  the  freeing  of 
northern  Italy,  407—409;  Garibaldi 
and  the  freeing  of  southern  Italy, 
407,  409-410;  kingdom  of  Italy 
established  under  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel,  410;  African  possessions,  474; 
establishment  of  high  tariff,  488; 
imperialism  in,  494,  498;  compul¬ 
sory  military  training  in,  503;  in¬ 
crease  in  armaments,  504,  508; 
Triple  Alliance,  505;  war  with 
Turkey  and  seizure  of  Tripoli, 
507;  entrance  into  First  World 
War,  510,  518;  progress  of  the 
war  in,  518;  sentiment  in  favor 
of  peace  with  Germany,  521;  of¬ 
fensive  by  the  Austrians  repelled, 
and  successful  counterattack 
launched,  526;  imperialism  un¬ 
der  Mussolini,  548,  566-567; 

growth  of  Fascism,  563-564;  Mus¬ 


solini  made  dictator,  564;  Fas¬ 
cism  in  operation,  564—566;  Mus¬ 
solini  and  the  Church,  566;  con¬ 
flict  with  Turkey  over  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  570;  during  the  depression, 
577,  579,  580,  582-583;  seizure  of 
Ethiopia,  11,  567;  Rome-Berlin 
Axis,  585;  entrance  into  Second 
World  War,  588-589;  fighting  in 
Egypt,  589;  defeats  in  Greece,  589- 
590;  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  Axis, 
585;  Allied  invasion  of,  600-601; 
withdrawal  from  the  war,  600- 
601;  aid  to,  625;  in  NATO,  625 
Ivan  III,  280 

Ivan  IV  (Ivan  the  Terrible)  ,  280 
Ivory  Coast,  the,  474 
Iwo  Jima,  605-606 

Jackson,  Andrew,  423,  540 
Jackson,  Robert  H.,  as  prosecutor  of 
war  crimes  trial,  623 
Jacobins,  the,  363-365 
Jamaica,  302 

James  I,  of  England,  246,  251 
James  II,  of  England,  256-257 
Jamestown,  settlement  of,  307 
Japan,  1,  5,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  439; 
physical  features  of.  441-442; 
early  history  of,  442;  early  friend¬ 
ship  with  Europeans,  442;  period 
of  isolation  from  the  world,  442- 
443;  President  Fillmore’s  message 
to  the  Mikado  delivered  by  Perry, 
443-444;  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  444;  Shoguns  deprived  of 
power,  444;  the  new  Japan,  444; 
some  old  customs  retained,  444; 
war  with  China  (1894-1895)  ,  444- 
445,  498;  war  with  Russia,  445, 
498;  history  in  early  twentieth 
century,  445;  extension  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  445-446:  competition  for 
foreign  trade,  490;  building  up 
of  naval  armaments,  504;  en¬ 
trance  into  First  World  War, 
510;  given  mandates  over  Ger¬ 
man  colonies,  531;  imperialistic 
policy,  548,  571;  seizure  of  Man¬ 
churia,  571-572;  stand  against 
western  intervention  in  China, 
572;  undeclared  war  against 
China,  572,  591-592:  plans  for  a 
Greater  East  Asia,  591-592,  595; 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  Axis,  585,  596; 
hostility  to  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States,  595-596:  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  596;  declaration  of 
war  on,  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  596;  war  aims,  595- 
596;  early  victories  in  the  Pacific, 
598;  naval  reverses,  604-605;  re¬ 
verses  in  the  Solomons  and  the 
Aleutians,  598;  stopped  in  inva¬ 
sion  of  India,  597;  reverses  in  the 
Solomons  and  Marianas,  604-605; 
loss  of  the  Philippines,  605;  de¬ 
feats  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa, 
605;  bombing  of,  607-608;  the 
atomic  bomb,  608;  declaration  of 
war  against,  by  Russia,  609;  sur¬ 
render  of,  607-608;  occupation  of, 
636-637 

Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  637 


Java,  298,  310;  fall  of,  during  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  608 
Java  Man,  17 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  350,  353-354,  424, 
431 

Jehovah,  61-62,  113-146 
Jena,  battle  of,  367 
Jenner,  Edward,  335 
Jerusalem,  39,  62,  146,  525 
Jesuits,  religious  order  of,  247-248, 
313,  448 

Jesus  Christ,  58,  124,  146,  148-149 
Jews,  the,  10;  persecution  of,  in  Nazi 
Germany,  567,  568-569.  See  also 
Judaism 
Jingoism,  492 
Joan  of  Arc,  222 

John,  King  of  England,  6-7,  205, 
207,  224 

Johnson,  Andrew,  540 
Jordan,  River,  60-61 
Joseph,  62 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  417-118,  430 
Joseph  II,  of  Austria,  288,  289-290 
Joshua,  61,  145 
Juarez,  Benito,  396 
Judah, 62 

Judaism,  61-62,  135;  rise  of,  142; 
Moses  and  the  finding  of  the 
“Promised  Land,”  143;  rule  of 
the  Judges,  143-144;  the  kingdom 
of  the  Hebrews,  144;  rise  of  the 
Prophets,  144-145;  the  Hebrews 
in  exile,  145;  development  of 
monotheism,  145-146;  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,  149.  See  also  Jews 
Judges,  Hebrew,  143-144 
Julian  the  Apostate,  126,  153 
Junkers,  the,  401 
Justinian,  129,  170 
Jutland,  Battle  of,  518 

Ka,  139 

Kaaba,  162-163 
“Kaiser’s  battle,”  523 
Kallundborg,  Cathedral  of,  414 
Karnac,  40 
Kassites,  the,  46 
Kay,  battle  of,  275 
Kay,  John,  337 
Keats,  John,  480 

Kemal.  Mustapha,  543;  rise  of,  as 
champion  of  Turkey  against  Al¬ 
lied  territorial  claims.  570;  re¬ 
forms  in  religion,  570;  in  rights 
of  women,  570;  in  education,  570- 
571;  in  industry,  571 
Kenya,  496 
Khafre,  36 
Kharkov,  618 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  472 
Khufu  or  Cheops  pyramid,  35 
Kiel,  538 
Kiev,  279,  619 

King,  powers  of,  under  feudalism, 
178 

“Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,”  204 
Kings  of  Great  Britain,  powers  of,  8 
Kingston,  313 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  493 
Kitchener,  Lord,  470 
Kitchen-middens ,  24 
Knossus.  See  Cnossus 
Koch,  Robert,  479 
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Koran,  the,  136,  164-165,  570 
Korea,  442,  445,  448 
Korean  War,  638-642 
Kosciuszko,  290 
Kossuth,  Louis,  420 
Kruger,  Paul,  470 
Krupp  munition  works,  514 
Kulaks,  the,  562 
Kultur,  495 
Kunersdorf,  275 

Labor,  legislation  in  the  United 
States  to  assist,  581-582 
Labor-saving  machines,  develop¬ 
ment  of,  486;  enlarged  produc¬ 
tion  made  possible  by,  486-487; 
as  a  cause  of  the  depression,  576 
Labor  unions  made  legal,  481 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  362,  363,  392 
Language,  origin  of,  20;  Sanskrit, 
51,  58;  Greek,  93,  105,  128;  Latin, 
109,  128,  133;  influence  of  Cru¬ 
sades  on,  188;  development  of 
Romance  and  Teutonic  languages, 
200-201;  history  of  English  lan¬ 
guage,  201;  diversity  of  dialects 
in  Middle  Ages.  219-220;  modern 
French,  223;  replacement  of  Latin 
by  modern  languages,  235 
Lao-tze,  159 
Lars  Porsena,  112 
La  Sage,  413 

La  Salle,  296,  313.  314,  323 
Latin  America,  races  represented  in, 
428;  impediments  to  nationalism 
or  democracy  in,  428-429;  early 
revolts  in,  and  gaining  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  378.  379,  380,  430-433; 
development  of  violent  national¬ 
ism,  433-434;  progress  in  democ¬ 
racy,  434-436;  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  development,  436-437;  Pan- 
Americanism,  437,  591;  assistance 
to  the  Allies  in  Second  World 
War,  596 

Latin  language,  109,  235 
Latin  League,  112-113 
Latins,  the,  110 

Latitude  and  longitude,  early  ways 
of  determining,  295-296 
Latvia,  530,  542,  547 
Lausanne,  Treaty  of,  570 
Lavoisier,  Antoine,  334,  477 
Laws,  code  of,  by  Hammurabi,  45, 
140,  141;  by  Moses,  61;  by  Draco, 
81;  twelve  tables  of,  in  Rome, 
111-112,  129;  Justinian’s  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  (Body  of  Civil  Law)  , 
129;  code  of,  by  Napoleon,  368 
League  of  Nations,  502,  530,  532, 
534-535;  origins  of,  534;  made  a 
part  of  all  the  peace  treaties  of 
1919,  534—535;  organization  of, 
535;  refusal  of  United  States  to 
join,  535,  547-548;  protests  by, 
against  Japan’s  seizure  of  Man¬ 
churia,  572;  withdrawal  of  Japan 
from,  572 

Lebanon  Mountains,  58 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  427 
Left,  the,  origin  of  name,  364;  con¬ 
trol  of  Convention  by,  and  Reign 
of  Terror,  364-365 
Legislative  Assembly,  French,  365 


Leipzig,  battle  of,  370 
Lend-Lease  Bill,  594 
Leningrad,  595 

Lenin,  Nicolai,  founder  of  Russian 
Soviet  government,  557,  558 
Leonidas,  87-88 
Leopold  I,  of  Belgium,  413 
Leopold  II,  of  Belgium,  468,  496 
Leo  X,  Pope,  242 
Lepidus,  119 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de,  471 
Leuctra,  91 

Lexington,  battle  of,  349 
Leyden  jar,  invention  of,  332 
Leyte  Island,  13,  605 
Liberal  party  in  England,  388-389, 
390 

Liberum  veto,  of  Polish  nobles,  289 
Libraries,  in  ancient  Egypt,  37-38; 
in  Nineveh,  47 

Libya,  474,  547;  independence  of, 
643 

Libyan  desert,  39 

Lie,  Trygyie,  621 

Lima  University,  325 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  425,  426,  540,  604 

Ling  Wang,  49 

Linnaeus,  Carolus,  334,  478 

Lisbon,  297,  299 

Liszt,  Franz,  480 

Literature,  Egvptian,  37-38;  Greek, 
94-96,  99-101;  Roman,  132-133; 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  188,  198, 
201;  revival  of  interest  in  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  216-217;  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  479- 
480 

Lithuania,  530,  542;  dispute  with 
Poland,  547;  seizure  of  Memel 
region  in,  by  Germany,  587; 
forced  annexation  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
621 

Liverpool,  590 
Livingstone,  David,  467,  496 
Livy,  133 
Locke,  John,  430 
Locomotive,  invention  of,  343 
Lollards,  the,  240 
Lombards,  the,  170,  172 
London,  bombing  of,  during  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  590;  first  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in.  611 
Long,  Crawford,  479 
Lotus  VII,  of  France,  205 
Louis  IX  (Saint  Louis)  ,  of  France, 
206 

Louis  XI,  of  France,  223 
Louis  XIII.  of  France,  248,  263,  473 
Louis  XIV,  of  France,  264-269,  358; 
early  years  of  reign  guided  by 
Mazarin,  264;  assumption  of  ab¬ 
solute  power  at  death  of  Mazarin, 
264-265;  building  of  Palace  of 
Versailles,  265;  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  destruction  of  all 
religious  liberty,  265-266;  war 
with  the  Netherlands,  266-267; 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 

267- 268;  summary  of  reign  of, 

268- 269;  death  of,  269 

Louis  XV,  of  France,  269-270,  358 
Louis  XVI,  of  France,  270.  287,  289; 
intervention  of.  in  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  351,  356,  359;  calling  to¬ 


gether  of  Estates-General,  359;  au¬ 
thorization  of  Assembly  to  meet 
in  one  body,  360;  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape  from  France,  363;  beheading 
of,  364 

Louis  XVIII,  of  France,  370,  376, 
391,  392 

Louisiana,  settlement  of,  314,  315; 
ceded  to  Spain,  319;  life  in,  323; 
re-ceded  to  France  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  367,  417;  sold  to  United 
States,  369 

Louis  Philippe,  382,  392-394 
Louvre,  the,  203 

Loyalists  in  American  Revolution, 
349-350 

Loyalists,  in  Spanish  civil  war,  544 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  247-248 
Ludendorff,  Erich  von,  523 
Luftwaffe,  601 

Lusitania,  the  sinking  of,  515,  522; 
advertisement  of  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy,  523 

Luther,  Martin,  242-244 
Lutherans,  the,  243-244,  250 
Luxor,  Temple  of,  40 
Luzon,  597,  605 
Lydia,  67 

MacArthur,  Douglas,  597,  605,  608; 
as  commander  of  occupied  Japan, 
636-637 

Macedonia,  59,  77,  91;  conquest  of 
Greece,  103-104;  conquest  of  Per¬ 
sian  empire,  104;  invasion  of  In¬ 
dia,  104-105;  spread  of  Greek  cul¬ 
ture,  105-106;  during  the  Balkan 
Wars  (1912-1913)  ,  507 
Machine  guns,  in  First  World  War, 
514 

Madagascar,  311,  474 
Madeira  Islands,  297 
Madison,  James,  422 
Madras,  453 
Madrid,  223 

Magellan,  Ferdinand,  297,  304 

Magenta,  battle  of,  396 

Maginot  Line,  587 

Magna  Charta,  207,  224,  322 

Magna  Graecia  (Great  Greece)  ,  84 

Malaya,  British,  595 

Malenkov,  G.  M.,  645 

Malta,  377 

Mammoth,  22 

“Manchester  school”  of  free  traders, 
387 

Manchu  dynasty,  49 
Manchukuo.  See  Manchuria 
Manchuria  (Manchukuo)  ,  445,  446; 
seizure  of,  by  Japan,  571-572;  part 
in  Japan’s  Greater  East  Asia,  512; 
invasion  of,  by  Russia  (1945)  ,  607 
Manila,  597 
Manin,  Daniel,  407 
Manitoba,  459 
Mannerheim  Line,  591 
Mao  Tse-tung,  634,  640 
Maoris,  the,  464 

Map  making,  development  of,  by 
Italians,  295,  296 
Marathon,  battle  of.  68,  86-87 
Marat,  Jean,  363,  365 
Marco  Polo,  194,  294-295,  300.  301 
Marconi,  Guglielmo,  484 
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Marcus  Aurelius,  125,  151 
Marduk,  45,  140;  Temple  of,  in 
Babylon,  66-67 
Mariana  Islands,  604 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  274,  287, 
289-290 

Marie  Antoinette,  363,  364,  365 
Marius,  118 
Mark  Antony,  119-120 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  268 
Marne,  the  battle  of,  516;  second 
battle  of,  524 
Marshall  Plan,  624-625 
Marx,  Karl,  481,  482,  567 
Maryland,  315 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  245 
Masaryk,  Thomas  G.,  543 
Masons,  the,  in  Italy,  406;  in  east¬ 
ern  Europe,  419 
Massachusetts,  314 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  307, 
330 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
396 

Mayan  civilization,  324-325 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  263-264 
Mazzini,  Giuseppe,  406,  407 
McAdam,  John,  342 
McCormick,  Cyrus,  345 
McKinley,  William,  494 
Mecca,  162-163 

Medes,  the,  42,  47,  56,  64-65,  66 
Medicine,  study  of,  in  Roman  times, 
131-132;  in  medieval  times,  217; 
during  the  Renaissance,  231-233; 
lack  of  progress  in,  in  eighteenth 
century,  327,  334-335;  beginning 
of  preventive  medicine,  335;  prog¬ 
ress  in  medical  science  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  478-479 
Medieval  castle,  196-197 
Medieval  life,  168,  191-193,  195-198, 
213-214 

Medieval  towns,  192-193,  197-198, 
213-214,  220 
Medina,  162 

Mediterranean  Sea,  56,  58-59 
Mein  Kampf,  569 
Memnon,  Colossi  of,  39-40 
Memphis,  34,  36,  37 
Memphis  (Tennessee)  ,  314 
Mendelssohn,  Felix,  480 
Menes,  34,  37 
Mennonites,  the,  316 
Mercantilist  theory,  327,  329-330 
Mesopotamia,  16;  valley  of,  41-42; 
earliest  inhabitants  of,  42-44;  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Akkadians  and 
other  Semitic  tribes,  44-45;  Tided 
by  the  Kassites,  46;  conquered  by 
the  Assvrians,  46-47;  fighting  in, 
during  First  World  War,  526 
Messiah,  149-150 
Messiah,  the,  480 
Methodists,  the,  260-261 
Metternich,  Count,  373,  399,  400, 
406 

Meuse-Argonne,  battle  of,  526 
Mexico,  early  civilization  in,  324, 
325;  revolt  against  Spain,  378- 
379,  433;  mixture  of  races  in,  428; 
progress  in,  436 
Mexico  City,  437 
Mexico,  University  of,  325 


Micah,  144-145 
Michelangelo,  237 

Middle  Ages,  167-209;  synopsis  of, 
167-168;  breakdown  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  west,  169-181;  the 
Church  as  a  preserver  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  181-190;  how  medieval  peo¬ 
ple  satisfied  the  needs  of  life,  191— 
209 

Middle  class,  rise  of,  220;  in  France, 
before  the  Revolution,  356-357 
Middle  East,  as  a  danger  zone  in 
imperialistic  expansion,  498-499 
Midway  Island,  598 
Mikado  of  Japan,  442,  444,  445 
Miletus,  86 

“Militant  Suffragettes,”  389 
Military  training,  compulsory.  See 
Compulsory  military  training 
Miller,  Patrick,  342 
Mines,  floating,  in  First  World  War, 
515 

Minoan  Age,  71-74 
Minos,  71-72 

Miranda,  Francisco  de,  431 
Missionary  work  of  Christian 
church,  442,  448,  467,  481,  496 
Mississippi  River,  discovery  of,  303 
Missouri ,  the,  13,  607-608 
Missouri,  valley  of,  in  Ice  Age.  <18 
Mittel-Europa,  destruction  of,  525- 
526 

Mobile,  314 

“Model  Parliament,”  208 
Mohammedanism,  136,  161-166;  life 
of  Mohammed  and  founding  of 
Mohammedanism,  161-163;  Mo¬ 
hammedan  conquests,  163-164, 
172;  Koran,  164-165;  contrast 
with  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
165;  estimate  of  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  165-166;  Crusades  against  the 
Moslems,  186-187;  expulsion  of 
Mohammedans  from  Spain,  223; 
conflict  with  the  Portuguese,  298; 
Mohammedanism  in  India,  452; 
abolished  as  state  religion  of  Tur¬ 
key,  570 

Mohammed  V,  Sultan,  507 
Moluccas,  the  (Spice  Islands) ,  298 
Mombasa,  496, 

Monarchy,  absolute,  development  of 
in  France,  263-270;  failure  of  in 
France,  270;  development  of  in 
Prussia,  272-277;  development  of 
in  Russia,  278-286;  “benevolent” 
despots,  287-291 

Monarchy,  limited,  development  of 
in  England,  254,  255-262 
Monasteries,  medieval,  182-183,  184, 
185 

Money,  early  Chinese,  48;  use  of,  in 
later  Middle  Ages,  192,  213,  220; 
in  Industrial  Revolution,  330-331 
Mongol  (Mogul)  Empire,  452-453 
Mongolia,  48 

Mongolian  People’s  Republic  (Outer 
Mongolia)  ,  621 
Mongols,  the,  279 

Monotheism,  Egyptian,  41,  139; 

Jewish,  61-62,  145-146;  Christian, 
149;  Mohammedan,  163 
Monroe  Doctrine,  380;  reaffirmation 
of,  during  Second  World  War,  591 


Montague,  Lady,  335 
Montcalm,  General,  318 
Montenegro,  505,  508 
Montesquieu,  Charles  de,  430 
Montgomery,  Sir  Bernard,  590 
Montreal,  313 
Moravians,  the,  316 
Morgarten,  battle  of,  412 
Morocco,  473,  474,  498,  613 
Morocco  Crisis,  473 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  333 
Morton,  William,  479 
Moscow,  278-279;  retreat  from,  by 
Napoleon,  369;  threat  to  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  Second  World  War,  595 
Moses,  61,  143,  145 
Mount  Hermon,  60 
Mozambique.  474 
Mozart,  Wolfgang,  480 
Mukden,  battle  of,  445 
Munich,  585 
“Munich  Peace,”  585 
Muscovite  princes,  279 
Music,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
480;  romantic  movement  in,  in 
nineteenth  century,  480;  national 
traits  in,  480 

Mussolini,  Benito,  494,  548,  564  fl., 
596,  600;  made  head  of  Italian 
state,  564;  organization  of  Fascist 
dictatorship,  564—566;  relations 
with  the  Church,  566;  imperialis¬ 
tic  ambitions,  566-567;  seizure  of 
Ethiopia,  567;  Rome-Berlin  Axis, 
586;  assistance  to  Spanish  Rebels, 
586;  entrance  into  Second  World 
War,  588-589;  Rome-Berlin-Tokvo 
Axis,  596;  downfall  of,  and  escape 
to  the  Germans,  600 
Mutual  Security  Administration 
(MSA)  ,  625,  630 
Mycale,  69 
Mycenae,  71,  73-74 
Myron,  89 

Nanking,  Treaty  of,  448 
Nannar,  45 
Napata,  39 

Naples,  kingdom  of,  407;  overthrow 
of,  by  Garibaldi,  409 — 410;  in  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  600 
Napoleon,  365-371;  early  military 
successes  of,  365-366;  overthrow 
of  Directors  by,  366;  made  “First 
Consul,”  366;  crowned  emperor, 
366;  conquest  of  continental  Eu¬ 
rope  and  spreading  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideals  by,  366-367;  re¬ 
forms  of  revolution  made  per¬ 
manent  by,  367-368;  as  a  patron 
of  science,  368;  suppression  of 
freedom  by,  368-369;  war  with 
England,  369-370;  banishment  to 
Elba,  369-370;  return  from  Elba 
and  defeat  at  Waterloo,  370-371; 
dictatorship  of,  a  setback  to 
French  democracy,  391;  interfer¬ 
ence  of,  in  Spain,  417,  430 
Napoleon  III  (Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte)  ,  394-396,  403,  408 
Napoleonic  code  of  laws,  368 
Narvaez,  303 
NATO,  625-626,  629 
Natal,  469 
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National  Assembly,  French,  359-364. 

See  French  Revolution 
National  People’s  Party  (Turkish)  , 
570 

National  Recovery  Act  (NRA)  ,  581 
National  Socialist  German  Workers’ 
Party.  See  Nazis 

Nationalism,  American,  growth  of, 
during  American  Revolution,  352- 
353;  development  of,  by  Civil 
War,  424-425 

Nationalism,  growth  of,  in  Middle 
Ages,  219-226;  development  of, 
because  of  French  Revolution, 
375-376:  growth  of,  in  Latin 
America,  379;  in  Greece,  380-381; 
influence  of  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  on,  381,  382;  as  a  motive 
for  imperialism,  495,  497;  as  a 
cause  of  the  First  World  War,  500; 
effect  of  First  World  War  on, 
545-554;  in  the  new  states,  545- 
547;  in  the  older  states  of  Europe, 
547-548;  in  subject  states,  548- 
554;  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
rise  of  dictatorships,  557,  564-565, 

567,  568;  as  a  cause  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  574-575;  in  Germany,  before 
the  Second  World  War,  584 

Nationalists,  in  Ireland,  548-549 
Naucratis,  84 

Navigation  Acts,  346-347,  348 
Navigation,  improvement  of,  214, 
217 

Nazis,  growth  and  rise  to  power, 
567-568;  Germany  to  be  made  up 
of  all  the  Germans  in  Europe, 
568;  rejection  of  Versailles  Treaty, 

568,  569;  anti-Semitism,  568-569; 
preparations  for  war,  569 

Neanderthal  man,  17,  18,  23 
Near  East,  as  a  danger  zone  in  im¬ 
perialistic  expansion,  499;  Balkan 
tangle,  506-507;  First  Balkan  War, 
507;  Second  Balkan  War,  508 
Nearchus,  105 

Nebuchadnezzar,  66,  141,  145 
Nehru,  Pandit  J„  552,  636,  641 
Nelson,  Admiral  Lord,  naval  victo¬ 
ries  of,  366,  367,  417 
Neolithic  man,  24-28 
Nero,  109,  124,  151 
Nerva,  125 

Netherlands,  the,  art  in,  during 
the  Renaissance,  238;  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  249,  251;  war  with  France, 
266-267;  early  Dutch  settlements 
in  the  New  World,  308;  conquests 
in  West  Indies,  308-310;  con¬ 
quests  in  East  Indies,  310;  co¬ 
lonial  losses  under  Congress  of 
Vienna,  377;  revolt  of  Belgium 
and  its  separation  from  Holland, 
413.  See  also  Belgium,  Holland 
New  Amsterdam,  308 
New  Brunswick,  458,  459 
Newcomen,  Thomas,  333 
“New  Deal,”  574,  578 
New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  ,  in 
Russia,  560-561 

New  England,  246,  252,  314-315 
Newfoundland,  268,  457,  458,  459 
New  Guinea,  499,  598 


New  Hampshire,  314 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  482 
New  Jersey,  315 

New  Orleans,  314;  battle  of,  485 
New  South  Wales,  461 
New  Spain,  304 

New  Stone  Age,  monuments  of,  16; 
life  in,  24-28;  implements  of,  28; 
men  of,  27;  in  China,  47;  men  of, 
in  modern  Australia,  461 
New  Testament,  241 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  230-231,  332 
New  York,  315 
New  York  Herald,  468 
New  Zealand,  440;  exploration  of, 
by  Cook,  464;  early  British  rule 
of,  464;  self-government  granted 
to,  464;  social  democracy  in,  464; 
member  of  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations,  465;  in  Second 
World  War,  598 
Nibelungenlied ,  198 
Nicaragua,  428,  554 
Niger  River,  473 

Nihilists,  Russian,  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  1917,  557 
Nile,  the,  15,  30-32,  34-40;  Battle  of, 
366 

Nirnitz,  Admiral  Chester,  605 
Nineteenth  century,  advances  in,  in 
science,  476-479;  in  politics,  479; 
in  literature  and  art,  479-480; 
in  music,  480;  in  religion,  480- 
481;  in  social  legislation  and  plans 
to  improve  society,  481-482;  con¬ 
trasted  with  twentieth  century, 
in  transportation,  482-483;  in  com¬ 
munication,  484-485;  in  labor- 
saving  devices  and  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  486-487;  efforts  made 
during,  to  prevent  the  fall  of 
prices,  488;  to  find  new  markets, 
489;  to  increase  foreign  trade, 
489-490 

Nineveh,  39,  42,  46-47,  65 
Nippon  (Land  of  the  Rising  Sun)  . 

See  Japan 
Nippur,  43 
Nirvana,  135,  156 

Nobel,  Alfred  B.,  416;  Nobel  prizes, 
416 

Nobles,  feudalistic,  178-179;  in 
France,  before  the  Revolution, 
356-357;  special  privileges  abol¬ 
ished  during  French  Revolution, 
360-362;  slaughter  of,  during 
Reign  of  Terror,  364 
Nordic  race,  414,  568,  569 
Normandy,  205 

Normans,  the,  201,  207.  224-225 
Norsemen  (Northmen)  ,  170,  176, 
177,  206 

North  America,  during  the  Ice  Age, 
18 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  ,  625-626,  629 
North  German  Confederation,  403 
Norway,  414-416,  587-588;  adoption 
of  democratic  constitution  under 
Swedish  king,  415;  separation 
from  Sweden  and  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  democracy,  415-416; 
invasion  of,  by  Germany,  in  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  587-588 
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Nova  Scotia,  268,  308,  457,  458,  459 
Nubia,  39 

O’Connell  Bridge,  in  Dublin,  549 
Octavius  Caesar  (Augustus)  ,  1  OS- 
109,  119-123,  148 
Odoacer,  126 

Odysseus  (Ulysses)  ,  94-95 
Odyssey,  71,  94-95 
O'Higgins,  Bernardo,  432 
Ohio,  the  valley  of,  during  Ice  Age, 

18 

“Oitlanders,”  470 
Okhotsk,  Sea  of,  279 
Okinawa,  605-606 
Old  Stone  Age,  19-22,  32,  47 
Old  Testament,  44,  45,  61,  145-146, 
241 

Olympic  games,  89 
On,  priesthood  of,  36 
Ontario,  457,  458,  459 
“Open-door”  policy  in  China,  439, 
449,  498 

Open-hearth  process  of  making  steel, 
339 

Opium  War,  439,  448 

Opus  Majlis,  of  Roger  Bacon,  200 

Orange  Free  State,  469 

Origin  of  Species,  479 

Orlando,  Vittorio,  529 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  269 

Orleans,  siege  of,  222 

Osaka,  571,  606 

Osiris,  36,  138 

Osmena,  Sergio,  605 

Ostrogoths,  the,  170 

Ottawa,  Parliament  Buildings  in, 

Otto  I,  of  Germany,  204 
Ottoman  Turks,  295 
Ovid,  133 

Owen,  Robert,  481-482 
Oxford  movement,  480 
Oxford  University,  200 

Pacific,  the,  islands  of,  as  a  dan¬ 
ger  zone  in  imperialistic  expan¬ 
sion,  499-500 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan,  542,  543, 
547 

Padua,  University  of,  217,  231 
Pago  Pago,  500 

Painting,  in  Old  Stone  Age,  23; 
Egyptian,  36;  Greek,  99;  Renais¬ 
sance,  237-238 
Pakistan,  641 
Palace  of  the  Popes,  221 
Palazzo  Farnese,  226 
Paleolithic  Age.  See  Old  Stone  Age 
Palestine,  46,  57.  60-61,  124,  143- 
146,  531,  547,  643-644 
Panama  Canal,  437 
Pan-American  Union,  437;  impor¬ 
tance  of,  437 
Pan -Anglicism,  495 
Pan-Germanism,  495,  499;  under 
Hitler,  585 

Pan-Slavism,  495,  499 
Pantheon,  130 

Paper,  making  of,  in  early  China, 
447 

Paper  money,  issuance  of,  by  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers,  in  First  World  War, 
513 
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Papyrus,  33-34 
Paracelsus,  232-233 
Paraguay,  428,  433 
Pare,  Ambrose,  232 
Paris,  declared  an  open  city  in  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  594;  Treaty  of 
(1763),  319-320,  457;  Treaty  of 
(1783) ,  352 

Paris  Peace  Conference,  529-536.  See 
Versailles,  Treaty  of 
Paris,  University  of,  199 
Park,  Mungo,  467 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  461-462 
Parliament  Act  of  1911,  390 
Parliament,  English,  the  origin 
of,  207-208;  extension  of  power, 
225;  suppression  of,  by  Charles  I, 
251-252;  Bill  of  Rights,  257;  role 
of  Parliament  in  new  cabinet  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  258-259;  "rot¬ 
ten  boroughs,”  260;  inequalities 
in  representation,  384;  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  385-386;  Parliament 
Act  of  1911,  390 
Parthenon,  97 
Pasteur,  Louis,  479 
Patricians,  the,  108,  111-112 
Patriots,  in  American  Revolution, 
349-351,  352-354 
Patton,  General  George,  604 
Paul  (Apostle)  ,  150 
Pax  Romana,  125 

Peace  treaties  at  the  end  of  Second 
World  War,  difficulties  of,  620, 
622 

Pearl  Harbor,  attack  on,  596,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for,  596 
Peasants,  177.  191-192,  195-196;  free, 
192,  213;  in  Russia,  281-282; 
temporary  freeing  of,  in  Austria, 
288;  in  France  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  357;  revolt  and  freeing  of,  in 
France,  360-361 
Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  433 
Peiping.  See  Peking 
Pekin,  294 

Peking  (Peiping)  ,  448,  450,  572 
Peloponnesian  League,  90 
Peloponnesian  War,  77,  90 
Pennsylvania,  2,  3,  315 
Penn,  William,  315 
Peonage,  428,  436 
“People’s  Charter,”  388 
Pericles,  77,  82,  90;  Golden  Age  of, 
95-99 

Perry,  Commodore,  439,  443-444 
Pershing,  General  John  J.,  523,  524, 
525 

Persia,  42,  43,  47,  56,  65;  Cyrus  the 
Great  and  the  founding  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  66-67,  86;  growth 
of  the  Empire  under  Cambyses 
and  Darius,  67-68;  achievements 
of  Darius,  68-69;  Persian  contri¬ 
butions  to  civilization,  69;  fall  of 
the  Empire,  69,  104;  the  Hebrews 
under  the  Empire,  146;  Persia 
before  the  FirsUWorld  War,  498- 
499;  invasion  of,  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  Waf^601  -  ' 

Persian  Gulf,  41 

Peru,  303,  304,  324,  325,  379-380, 
428;  revolt  in,  led  by  Tupac 
Amaru,  430-431;  San  Martin  made 


Protector  of,  432;  Simon  Bolivar, 
432,  433;  progress  in,  436 
P^tain,  Marshal  Henri,  588 
Peter  III,  of  Russia,  275 
Peter  the  Great,  youth  of,  282; 
travels  of,  and  attempts  to  west¬ 
ernize  Russia,  282-284;  war  with 
Sweden,  284;  building  of  St. 
Petersburg,  284;  political  reforms, 
284-285 

Petition  of  Right,  256,  322 
Pharaohs,  the,  tombs  of,  34-35,  140; 
struggles  with  the  nobles,  37;  as 
rulers  of  the  Empire,  39-41 
Phidias,  98 

Philip  II  (Augustus) ,  of  France, 
187,  203,  205,  224 
Philip  IV,  of  France,  206,  220-221 
Philip,  of  Macedonia,  77,  103 
Philip  II,  of  Spain,  248-249,  306-307 
Philip  V,  of  Spain,  267-268 
Philippi,  battle  of,  119 
Philippines,  the,  13;  growth  of  de¬ 
sire  for  independence,  552-553; 
granting  of  autonomy,  and  prom¬ 
ise  of  full  independence,  552-553; 
conquest  of,  by  Japan,  597;  in¬ 
vasion  of,  by  the  United  States, 
605 

Philistines,  the,  143-144 
“Philosopher’s  stone,”  200,  215 
Philosophy,  Greek,  99-101 
Phoenicia,  46,  56,  58-60,  61,  104 
“Physical  force”  Chartists,  388 
Physics,  early  development  of,  229- 
231;  founding  of  Royal  Society, 
332;  early  work  in  electricity, 
332-333;  improvement  of  steam 
engine,  333;  progress  in  physical 
science  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  477,  479;  research  in, 
during  Second  World  War,  606 
Physiocrats,  the,  358 
Piave  River,  battle  at,  518 
Piedmont,  406;  Sardinia-Piedmont, 
Kingdom  of,  407-409 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (Strait  of 
Gibraltar)  ,  59 
Pindar,  95,  104 

Piracy,  on  Spanish  Main,  309-310 

Pithecanthropus  erectus,  17 

Pitt,  William,  261,  318 

Pitt,  William,  the  Younger,  261,  367 

Pius  IX,  Pope,  407 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  303 

Plains  of  Abraham,  319 

Plassey,  Battle  of,  319,  454 

Plataea,  69 

Plato,  100,  101 

Platt  Amendment,  on  Cuba,  553- 
554 

Plebeians,  the,  108,  111-112 
Plymouth,  settlement  of,  307 
Point  Four,  program  of  aid,  630-632 
Poison  gas,  use  of,  during  First 
World  War,  514 

Poland,  279;  conditions  in,  during 
eighteenth  century,  289;  parti¬ 
tion  of,  289-291;  republic  created' 
by  Treaty  of  Versailles,  530,  541, 
542;  republic  becomes  military 
dictatorship,  542,  547,  569;  inva¬ 
sion  of,  by  Germany  and  Russia, 
586-589;  partition  of,  588;  Rus¬ 


sian  invasion  of,  585;  at  the  close 
of  Second  World  War,  603 
Polish  Corridor,  530,  585 
Polygamy,  abolition  of,  in  Turkey, 
570 

Polyphemus,  95 
Polytheism,  138 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  270,  274 
Pompeii,  124 
Pompey,  118-119 
Pontius  Pilate,  149 
Pontus,  84 

Pope,  powers  of,  181-182;  under  the 
influence  of  the  nobles,  185;  Con¬ 
cordat  of  Worms,  186;  rival  popes 
in  France  and  Rome,  221;  forced 
into  voluntary  retirement  in  Vati¬ 
can,  410;  infallibility  of,  affirmed 
by  council  of  Vatican  (1870)  ,  480; 
given  full  sovereignty  in  “Vatican 
City”  by  Mussolini,  566 
Port  Arthur,  battle  of,  445 
Porto  Rico.  See  Puerto  Rico 
Port  Pirie,  463 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  peace 
settlement  of  Russo-Japanese  War 
at,  445 

Portugal,  223,  224,  248-249;  explora¬ 
tions  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navi¬ 
gator,  297;  further  Portuguese 
explorations  and  monopoly  of 
Eastern  trade,  297-298,  304-305; 
reasons  for  decline  of  Portuguese 
empire,  298-299;  loss  of  power 
and  territory  in  East,  310-312;  re¬ 
volt  against  Napoleon,  417;  politi¬ 
cal  confusion  in,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  418;  adoption  of  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government,  418-419; 
early  trade  with  Japan,  442;  trade 
with  China,  448;  early  trade  with 
India,  453;  colonial  possessions  in 
Africa,  474;  entrance  into  First 
World  War,  510 
Poseidon,  98 

Potsdam  Conference,  620-621 
Prague,  604 

Presbyterians,  the,  244,  245 
President  of  the  United  States,  pow¬ 
ers  of,  8 

Presidential  election  of  1952,  633 
Priestley,  Joseph,  334,  477 
Prime  Minister,  creation  of  office  of, 
259 

Prince  Edward  Island,  459 
Printing,  447 

Printing-press,  invention  of,  2,  228 
Proletariat,  the,  in  France,  before 
the  Revolution,  358;  during  the 
Revolution,  360,  363;  place  in  Bol¬ 
shevism,  540 

“Promised  Land,”  143,  146 
Protestantism,  rise  of,  240-246;  ef¬ 
fects  of,  246-247;  conflicts  with 
Catholicism,  248-252;  compromise 
of,  with  Darwin’s  theories,  480; 
growth  of,  during  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  480;  missionary  work  of,  481 
Prussia,  early  history  of,  272-273; 
education  and  training  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  273-274;  war  with 
Austria,  274;  Seven  Years’  War, 
274-276;  growth  of  despotism  in, 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  276- 
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277;  intervention  of,  in  French 
Revolution,  363-364;  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  366,  367,  370,  371; 
part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
376,  377,  378,  399;  abolition  of 
customs  duties  in,  400;  constitu¬ 
tion  established,  400;  Prussian 
king  becomes  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  under  Bismarck,  401-404 
( see  Bismarck)  ;  Prussian  spirit  in 
the  new  empire,  404-405;  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Slavs  and  the  Poles, 
420,  421 

Ptahhotep,  Wisdom  of,  38 
Ptolemy,  kingdom  of,  106 
Public  works,  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  depression,  579 
Puerto  Rico,  302,  311 
Punic  Wars,  108,  113-115 
Punjab,  52 

Puritan  Revolution,  252 
Puritans,  the,  246,  252,  255 
Putsch,  Beer-Hall,  568 
Pu-yi,  Henry,  572 

Pyramids,  building  of,  34-35;  the 
Great  Pyramid,  35 
Pyrenees,  the,  18 

Quebec,  308,  318,  319;  province  of, 
458,  459;  Allied  conference  at,  610 
Queensland,  461 
Quinine,  335 

Ra,  36,  138 

Race  superiority,  theory  of,  as  a 
motive  for  imperialism,  494-495; 
in  Nazi  Germany,  568 
Radar,  606 
Radio,  2,  484,  485 
Radium,  discovery  of,  479 
Railroads,  2,  343,  483 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  251,  307 
Rameses  II,  41,  61,  143 
Rationing,  during  First  World  War, 
513,  556;  in  Soviet  Russia,  under 
the  Five-Year  Plan,  561;  in  Nazi 
Germany,  before  the  Second 
World  War,  569;  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Second  World 
War,  2,  597 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  43 
Realism,  in  the  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  480 
Rebels  (“Nationalists”)  ,  in  Spanish 
civil  war,  544,  586 
Red  army,  organization  of,  558 
Red  Sea,  61 

Re-education  of  Germans  and  Jap¬ 
anese,  problems  of,  610 
Reformation,  the,  240-247;  wars  re¬ 
sulting  from,  248-252 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  381,  386 
Reformed  Church,  244 
Reform  movement  in  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  384-391; 
removal  of  inequalities  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  representation,  384- 
386;  laws  benefiting  labor,  386- 
387,  389-390;  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Empire,  387;  religious 
equality,  387;  establishment  of 
low  tariff  and  free  trade,  387- 
388;  extension  of  suffrage,  388- 
389 


Reichstag,  the.  404,  540;  Reichstag 
Building,  539 

Reign  of  Terror,  363-365.  See 
French  Revolution 
“Relief,”  government,  during  the 
depression,  577-578,  579 
Religion,  beginnings  of,  28;  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  36,  40-41,  138-140; 
in  Babylonia,  45,  140-141;  in 
China,  49,  135;  in  India,  51—52, 
135;  among  the  early  Hebrews, 
61-62;  in  Persia,  69;  in  Greece, 
97-98;  synopsis  of  rise  of  great 
world  religions,  135-136;  rise  and 
practices  of  early  primitive  reli¬ 
gions,  137-138;  Judaism  and  its 
development  into  a  monotheism, 
142-146;  rise  and  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  148-153;  rise  and  growth 
of  Buddhism,  154-158;  Confucius 
and  Confucianism,  158-160;  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  Mohammedanism. 
161-166;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  181- 
188,  199;  the  Reformation  divides 
Christendom,  240-252;  Shinto¬ 
ism,  444 

Rembrandt,  van  Rijn,  238 
Renaissance,  the,  210-252;  synop¬ 
sis  of,  210-211;  extension  of  trade 
brings  in  new  ideas,  212-217; 
growth  of  nationalism  in  Europe, 
219-226;  science  and  inventions, 
228-233;  new  art  and  learning, 
235-238;  the  Reformation  and  a 
divided  Christendom,  240-252 
Renaissance  architecture,  235-237 
Renaissance  art,  237-238;  sculpture, 
237;  painting,  237-238 
Reparations  Commission,  532; 
Young  plan,  533;  Dawes  plan, 
see  Versailles,  Treaty  of 
Restoration,  the,  255-256 
Revolution  of  1830,  in  France,  382, 
392;  in  Belgium,  413 
Revolution  of  1848,  in  France,  394; 

in  Germany,  400;  in  Italy,  406 
Rheims  Cathedral,  202 
Rhine,  the,  18;  provinces  of,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Allies,  533;  demilitari¬ 
zation  of,  533;  reoccupation  of, 
by  the  Germans,  603;  crossing  of, 
by  the  Allies,  during  Second 
World  War,  604 
Rhode  Island,  314 
Rhodes,  105,  567 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  470,  471,  493 
Ribbentrop,  Joachim  von,  585 
Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  187 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  263-264 
Rig  Veda,  51 

Rimski-Korsakov,  Nikolay,  480 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  435,  437 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  431 
Rivera,  Primo  de,  543 
Roberts,  Lord,  470 
Robespierre,  Maximilien  de,  363, 
365 

Robot  bombs  (V-bombs)  ,  606 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  482 
Roentgen,  Wilhelm,  479 
Roland,  198 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  181-188. 
See  Church,  Roman  Catholic 
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Romance  languages,  development 
of,  200-201 

Roman  Empire,  revival  of,  by 
Charlemagne,  174-175 
Romanesque  architecture,  202 
Romanov  family,  280-281 
“Roman  Question,”  the,  566 
Romantic  Movement,  in  art  and 
literature.  479-480;  in  music,  480 
Rome,  synopsis  of  history  of,  1 08— 
109;  founding  of  city,  110;  es¬ 
tablishment  of  republic,  110- 
111;  struggles  between  plebeians 
and  patricians,  111-113;  wars  of 
the  republic,  112;  conquest  and 
governing  of  Italian  peninsula, 
112-113;  rivalry  with  Carthage 
and  the  Punic  Wars,  113-115; 
conquest  and  governing  of  Hel¬ 
lenistic  East,  115-116;  struggles 
among  new  social  classes,  116- 
117;  Social  War,  118;  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  republic,  118;  rise 
and  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  118- 
119;  end  of  the  republic,  119- 
120;  Augustus  Octavius  and  the 
establishing  of  the  Empire,  121— 
123;  successors  of  Augustus,  1 23— 
124;  “Five  Good  Emperors,”  125; 
end  of  peace  and  decline  and  fall 
of  Empire,  125-126,  169-171; 

Rome’s  contributions  to  the 
world,  128-133;  continuance  and 
enrichment  of  Greek  culture, 
128;  government  and  law,  1 28— 
129;  architecture  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  129-131;  science,  131-132; 
literature,  132-133;  Latin  lan- 
gauge,  133;  Allied  capture  of,  in 
Second  World  War, 

Rome-Berlin  Axis,  585 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  Axis,  596 
Rommel,  General,  599 
Romulus  and  Remus,  110 
Romulus  Augustulus,  126 
Roosevelt,  Franklin,  2,  594;  meet¬ 
ing  with  Churchill,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter,  594;  at  Cairo  and 
Teheran,  601-602;  at  Yalta  and 
Quebec,  611,  620;  deatli  of,  604 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  445;  494,  554 
Rosetta  Stone,  33,  34,  43,  44 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  358-359, 
430 

Routes  to  the  Far  East,  before  Co¬ 
lumbus,  194,  195,  212 
Royal  Society,  332 
Rule,  of  St.  Benedict,  182 
Rumania,  420,  505-506;  part  in 
Second  Balkan  War,  508;  en¬ 
trance  into  First  World  War,  510; 
overrun  by  Germany,  517-518; 
enlarged  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  530,  533,  543;  Russian  in¬ 
vasion  of  (1944)  ,  604 
Runnymede,  site  of  signing  of 
Magna  Charta,  207 
Rurik,  Prince,  279 
Rush,  Benjamin,  334 
Russia,  part  played  by,  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  274-275;  geog¬ 
raphy  of,  278-279;  early  history 
of,  279;  conquest  of,  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  279;  Ivan  III  takes  the  title 
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of  Czar,  280;  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
280;  the  Romanovs  become  czars 
and  enslave  the  peasants,  280- 
282;  Peter  the  Great  and  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  westernize  Russia,  282- 
284;  war  with  Sweden,  281;  ex¬ 
tension  of  despotism  under  Peter 
and  his  successors,  284-286; 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  S67,  369- 
370;  conquest  and  rule  of  the 
Finns  and  the  Poles,  419,  420, 
421;  war  with  Japan,  445,  498; 
establishment  of  high  tariff,  488; 
imperialism  in,  494,  496,  498- 
499;  Pan-Slavism,  495,  499;  con¬ 
flict  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
Middle  East,  498—499;  compul¬ 
sory  military  training,  503;  in¬ 
crease  in  armaments,  504,  508; 
Triple  Entente,  504;  support  of 
Serbia  in  crisis  with  Austria,  510; 
entrance  into  First  World  War, 
510;  setbacks  by  the  Germans 
along  the  eastern  front,  517,  520; 
revolution  of  1916-1917,  and  ab¬ 
dication  of  the  czar,  520,  557— 
558;  a  second  revolution  (De¬ 
cember  1917)  and  withdrawal 
from  the  war,  520,  558;  cost  of 
the  war,  527;  territory  taken  to 
form  new  states  under  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  530;  dictatorship  by 
the  Communists  under  U.S.S.R., 
544,  559;  conflict  with  Baltic 
States,  547;  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
and  their  program,  558-559;  con¬ 
flict  of  the  Bolsheviks  with  for¬ 
eign  and  internal  enemies,  559- 
560;  Lenin’s  NEP  and  its  modi¬ 
fication  by  Stalin,  560-561;  the 
Five-Year  Plan,  561-562;  autocracy 
under  Stalin,  562-563;  during  the 
depression,  577,  579,  580,  582- 
583;  neutrality  agreement  with 
Germany,  586;  seizure  of  eastern 
Poland,  603;  seizure  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  587;  war 
with  Finland,  587;  invaded  by 
Germans,  594—595;  early  German 
successes  halted  by  winter,  595; 
successful  defense  of  Stalingrad, 
595;  great  counteroffensive 
against,  and  expulsion  of,  the 
Germans  from  Russian  soil,  595, 
601;  great  summer  offensive 
(1944)  ,  603;  advance  into  Ger¬ 
many,  603;  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many  after  her  surrender,  604; 
declaration  of  war  on  Japan,  607; 
spread  of  Communism  by,  at  end 
of  Second  World  War,  621,  624; 
separate  treaties  with  Poland, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  620;  disagreement  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States  at 
London  Conference,  622;  distrust 
of  democracy,  601;  treaty  with 
China,  621,  622;  position  as  one 
of  world’s  greatest  powers,  624 

Russo-Japanese  War,  445,  498 

Russo-Turkish  War  (1877)  ,  492 

Saar  basin,  530,  628 

Sahara  Desert,  473 
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Saint  Bartholomew’s  Day  Massacre, 
248 

Saint  Dominic,  240 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  240 

Saint  Helena,  island  of,  371 

Saint  Paul,  150 

Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral,  237 

Saint  Peter,  150,  181 

Saint  Petersburg,  building  of,  284 

Saint  Peter’s  Church,  236,  242 

Saint-Saens,  Charles,  composer,  480 

Saint-Simon,  Claude  de,  482 

Sakhalin,  621 

Saladin,  187 

Salamis,  69,  88 

Salerno,  University  of,  200;  battle  of, 
during  Second  World  War,  600 
Salonika,  518,  525 
Samaria,  62 
Samnites,  the,  113 
Samoa,  499 
Samurai,  the,  442 

San  Francisco,  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  at,  611 
Sanhedrin.  149 
San  Martin,  Jos£  de,  431-432 
San  Salvador,  301 
Sanskrit,  51,  58 
Sans  Souci.  Palace  of,  273,  276 
Santo  Domingo,  301,  302,  311;  free¬ 
ing  of,  554 
Sappho,  95 

Sarajevo,  assassination  of  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  at,  499,  502, 
509 

Sardinia,  407 
Sargon  I,  44 
Sargon  If,  66 
Satrap,  68 
Saul,  62,  144 
Saxony,  274 

Scapa  Flow,  scuttling  of  surrendered 
German  fleet  at,  531 
Schleswig-Holstein,  war  of,  396,  402 
Schliemann,  Heinrich,  71,  73 
Schubert,  Franz,  480 
Schuman  Plan,  628 
Schumann,  Robert,  480 
Science,  beginnings  of,  in  Greece, 
101;  in  Rome,  131-132;  in  medi¬ 
eval  times,  200.  215-216,  217; 
growth  of,  and  the  promise  of  a 
new  civilization,  228-233;  in¬ 
creased  interest  in,  during  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
332-336;  possibilities  of  new  fields 
in,  335-336;  development  of,  un¬ 
der  Napoleon,  368;  advances  in, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  476- 
479;  research  in,  during  Second 
World  War,  606 
Scipio,  115 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  480 
Sculpture,  Egyptian,  36,  39;  Meso¬ 
potamian,  44,  45,  46;  Greek,  98- 
99;  Renaissance,  237 
Scylla,  95 

Scythians,  the,  66,  67,  68,  279 
Second  Empire  of  France,  394-396 
Second  estate,  the,  221,  357 
Second  Republic  of  France,  394 
Security  Council,  622,  624,  638 
Sedan,  battle  of,  396 
Segesta,  Greek  Theater  at,  95 


Self-determination,  right  of,  for 
small  nations,  529,  530,  541; 

claimed  by  Hitler  for  Germans  in 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  585; 
as  a  problem  for  the  future,  642- 
644 

Semites,  the,  42,  43,  44-45,  46,  56- 
62,  65-66 

Senate,  Roman,  111,  116,  121 
Senegal,  474 
Senegal  River,  473 
Sepoy  Mutiny,  455-456 
Septimius  Severus,  40 
Septuagint,  146 

Serbia,  420,  505-506;  part  in  First 
Balkan  War,  507;  Second  Balkan 
War,  508;  “Greater  Serbia”  move¬ 
ment,  508;  assassination  of  Arch¬ 
duke  Franz  Ferdinand,  508-509; 
ultimatum  from  Austria,  509— 
510;  declaration  of  war  by  Aus¬ 
tria,  510;  defeat  by  Germans  and 
Austrians  in  1915,  517;  enlarged 
as  a  result  of  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  renamed  Yugoslavia,  530.  See 
Yugoslavia 

Serfs,  in  medieval  times,  177,  191  — 
192,  195-196;  gradual  freeing  of, 
213;  in  Russia,  281-282;  tempo¬ 
rary  freeing  of,  in  Austria,  288; 
freeing  of,  in  France,  361 
Seti,  41 

Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  110 
Seven  Weeks’  War,  396,  402 
Seven  Years’  War,  270.  274-275;  re¬ 
sults  of,  275-276,  440,  453 
Sevres,  Treaty  of,  570 
Shah  Jahan,  Emperor,  453 
Shakespeare,  William,  15 
Shanghai.  448,  450,  595 
Shaw,  George  Bernard,  480 
Shelley,  Percy  Bisshe,  480 
Shi  Hwang  Ti,  49 
Shinar,  42,  43 
Shintoism,  444 
Shogun,  the,  442,  443,  444 
Shuster,  W.  Morgan,  499 
Siberia,  279 

Sicily,  114;  invasion  of,  in  Second 
World  War,  600 
Sidnev,  bridge  at,  464 
Sidon,  39,  59 
Siegfried  Line,  587 
Siemens-Martin  process  of  making 
steel,  339 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk,  author  of  Ouo 
Vadis,  547 
Silesia,  274,  275 
Sinn  Feiners,  548,  549 
Slater,  Samuel,  introduction  of  tex¬ 
tile  industry  to  America,  343 
Slavery,  abolition  of,  in  British 
empire,  387 

Slavery,  Negro,  268,  299,  302,  313, 
323-324,  344,  424,  425 
Slavs,  the,  279 
Smolensk,  618 

Social  advance,  in  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  481;  republics  founded 
after  First  World  War,  544-545; 
in  the  United  States,  during  the 
depression,  581-582 
Socialist  party,  rise  of,  482.  See  also 
Communists,  Bolsheviks 
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Social  life,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  195— 
198,  213-214 

Social  planning  (1930-1940)  ,  in 
despotisms,  582-583;  in  democra¬ 
cies,  583 

Social  Security  Act,  582 
Society,  classes  of,  in  Egypt,  35-36, 
38;  in  India,  51;  in  Rome,  111, 
116;  in  feudal  times,  177-179, 
191-193;  in  France  before  the 
Revolution,  356-358 
Socrates,  100,  101 
Solomon,  62,  144 

Solomon  Islands,  in  Second  World 
War,  598,  604 
Solon,  81-82 

Somaliland,  Italian,  474;  as  UN 
trusteeship,  643 
Somme,  the,  battle  of,  523 
Sophocles,  96 

South  Africa,  Union  of,  377,  642 
South  America,  16.  See  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica 

Southwest  Africa,  475,  531 
Soviet,  definition  of,  558,  559 
Spain,  early  history  of,  223-224; 
Philip  II,  248-249;  patronage  of 
Columbus  and  early  settlements 
in  the  New  World,  299-301;  de¬ 
velopment  of  Spanish  Empire, 

302- 303;  treatment  of  Indians, 

303- 304;  monopoly  of  trade  with 
the  East  and  with  America,  304- 
305;  decline  of  power  in  West 
Indies,  308-310,  311-312;  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763  and  its  effect  on 
Spanish  colonial  possessions,  319; 
social  life  and  customs  in  Spanish 
colonies  in  America,  324-325;  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution  in  Spain,  344; 
revolt  against  Napoleon,  417-418; 
political  confusion  in,  during 
nineteenth  century,  418;  adoption 
of  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  418—419;  Fascists  versus 
Communists,  419;  possessions  in 
Africa,  474;  establishment  of  high 
tariff,  488;  military  dictatorship 
under  Rivera,  543;  abdication  of 
the  king,  and  the  new  Spanish 
Republic,  543;  civil  war  between 
the  Loyalists  and  Franco’s  Rebels, 
543-544,  585,  586;  establishment 
of  dictatorship  under  Franco, 
569,  586;  Franco’s  debt  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  586 

Spanish-American  War,  494,  499 
Spanish  Armada,  249 
Spanish  language,  223-224 
Spanish  Main,  308-310 
Sparta,  76,  77,  80-81 
Speculation,  as  a  cause  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  577 

Sphinx,  the  Great,  36;  Temple  of, 
38 

Spring  Song,  480 
Stamp  Act,  348 

Stalin,  Joseph,  558,  559,  601;  poli¬ 
cies  of,  560-562;  character  of,  562- 
563;  influence  on  Russia,  563; 
during  Second  World  War,  601, 
602;  at  Teheran,  601-602;  at 
Yalta,  620-621;  at  Potsdam,  621; 
death  of,  645 


Stanley,  Henry  M.,  468 
States  of  the  Church,  201,  407 
Statute  of  Westminster,  465,  550 
Steam  engine,  invention  and  im¬ 
provement  of,  333;  adaptation  of, 
to  textile  industry,  338;  increased 
use  of,  stimulates  iron  industry, 
338-339;  adaptation  of,  to  trans¬ 
portation,  342-343 
Steamships,  2;  invention  of,  333 
Stephenson,  George,  343 
Stonehenge,  25 

Strauss,  Johann,  480;  the  younger, 
480 

Streltsi,  284 

Submarine  warfare,  during  First 
World  War,  515;  during  Second 
World  War,  594 

Sudeten  region  of  Czechoslovakia, 
546;  Hitler’s  demands,  585 
Suez  Canal,  471,  590 
Suez,  Isthmus  of,  38 
Suffrage,  extension  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  386,  388-389;  for  women, 
389;  extension  of,  in  the  United 
States,  423,  425-426;  in  the  re¬ 
publics  founded  after  First  World 
War,  544 

Sugar  cane,  310,  313,  323-324 
Sulla,  118 
Sultan  Baber,  452 
Sumatra,  298,  310 
Sumerians,  the,  42-44,  48 
Susian,  43,  68,  69 
Sun  Yat-sen,  Doctor,  449,  450 
Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Powers  in  Europe  (SHAPE)  , 
626,  629 

Surgery,  progress  in,  during  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  479 
Suzerain,  177-178 
Swaziland,  470 

Sweden,  249,  250,  274,  414;  war 
with  Russia,  284,  415;  union  with 
Norway,  415;  separation  from 
Norway,  415;  development  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in,  416;  dispute  with 
Finland,  547 

Switzerland,  early  history  of,  412; 
Swiss  republic  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  412-413 
Symington,  William,  342 
“Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Hall,”  238 
Syracuse,  84 

Syria,  39,  46,  56—58,  104;  under  the 
Seleucids,  106;  fighting  in,  during 
the  First  World  War,  525;  under 
mandate  of  France,  547 

Tacitus,  133 
Taj  Mahal,  the,  453 
Talleyrand,  Charles  de,  376 
Tamerlane,  452 
Tanganyika,  Lake,  468 
Tanks,  in  First  World  War,  514 
Taoism,  159 

Tariff,  as  a  method  of  keeping 
up  prices,  488;  lowering  of,  by 
Great  Britain,  387-388,  488;  high, 
after  the  First  World  War,  as  a 
cause  of  the  depression,  575-576 
Tarsus,  46,  150 
Tartars,  the,  49,  279 
Tasmania,  461 


Taxation,  increased,  as  a  cause  of 
the  depression,  574-575;  effort  to 
secure  equable  division  of,  in  the 
United  States,  582 
Tchaikovsky,  Peter  Ilich,  480 
Teheran  Conference,  602 
Telegraph,  333,  484,  485 
Telephone,  477,  484,  485,  486 
Telescope,  invention  of,  229,  230 
Telford,  Thomas,  342 
Tell,  William,  412 
Ten  Commandments,  61,  145-146 
Tennessee  Valley  plan,  579 
Thailand  (Siam) ,  seizure  of,  by 
Japan,  642:  independence  of,  642 
Thales,  99,  101 
Thames,  18 
Theater,  Greek,  96 
Thebes,  38,  39,  90-91,  103-104 
Theodosius  the  Great,  126,  153 
Thermopylae,  69,  87-88 
Thiers,  Louis,  396-397 
Third  Estate,  221,  357 
Third  Reich,  the,  568;  collapse  of, 
644 

Third  Republic  of  France,  396-398 

Thirty  Years’  War,  249-251 

Thothmes  III,  39 

Through  Darkest  Africa,  468 

Thucydides,  101 

Thumb,  importance  of,  20 

Tiber,  108 

Tiberius,  109,  123-124 
Tigris-Euphrates,  regions  of,  15,  39. 
41-42,  57;  in  the  First  World 
War,  525 

Timoshenko,  General,  601 

Tiryns,  71 

Tito,  636 

Titus,  124 

Togoland,  475 

Tojo,  596,  623 

Tokyo,  444 

Tolstoy,  Count,  480,  482 
Tories,  American,  in  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  349 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers,  in  First 
World  War,  515 

Tory  party  in  England,  258;  during 
American  Revolution,  347,  349, 
351,  352 

“Totalitarian”  state,  definition  of, 
564 

Toulouse,  205;  Countess  of,  206 
Tournaments,  179,  196 
Tours,  battle  of,  164,  172 
Tower  of  London,  225 
Tower  of  Pisa,  230 
Trade,  foreign.  See  Foreign  trade 
Trade  routes,  medieval,  194,  195,  212 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  367,  417 
Tragedy,  in  Greek  drama,  96 
Trajan,'  123.  125 
Transjordania,  531,  547 
Transportation,  during  nineteenth 
century,  482,  483;  during  twenti¬ 
eth  century,  482^184 
Transvaal  Republic,  469 
Treaty  of  Alliance,  351 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  351 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  485 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  448 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  319-320,  457 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  352 
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Trench  warfare,  in  First  World 
War,  516-517 
Trent,  council  at,  247 
Tribunes,  Roman,  111,  121 
Tripitaka,  157 

Triple  Alliance,  473,  494,  505 
Triple  Entente,  505 
Tripoli,  507,  599,  604 
Triumvirate,  First,  118-119;  Second, 
119-120 

Troms  Swartisen,  417 
Trotsky,  Leon,  558,  560-561 
Troubadours,  198 
Trowbridge,  J.  T„  482 
Troy,  71 
Truk,  627 

Truman,  Harry,  631;  at  Potsdam, 
639 

T ruman  Doctrine,  623-624 
Trusts,  organization  of,  488 
Tsin,  49 

Tudor  kings,  225-226 
Tunis,  473,  494 
Tunisia,  599 
Tupac  Amaru,  430-431 
Turkey,  early  history  of,  419;  treat¬ 
ment  of  subject  peoples,  420;  loss 
of  power  in  Europe,  419,  420,  505; 
German  interest  in,  at  close  of 
nineteenth  century,  506-507;  the 
Young  Turks,  507;  war  with  Italy, 
507;  the  First  Balkan  War,  507; 
the  Second  Balkan  War,  508;  en¬ 
trance  into  First  World  War, 
510;  conflict  with  Great  Britain 
at  the  Dardanelles,  518;  defeated 
by  the  Allies  in  the  Near  East, 
and  final  surrender,  525;  over¬ 
throw  of  sultan  and  founding  of 
republic,  543,  547;  loss  of  terri¬ 
tory  before  and  after  First  World 
War,  547;  regaining  of  some  ter¬ 
ritory  under  Mustapha  Kemal, 
570;  reforms  instituted  under 
Kemal’s  dictatorship,  570-571 
Turkish  Nationalist  Party,  570 
Turks,  Ottoman,  conquests,  295 
Tutankhamen,  40 
Tutuila,  500 

Two  Sicilies,  kingdom  of  the,  407; 

overthrow  of,  409-410 
Tyrants,  in  Athens,  82 
Tyre,  39,  59 

U-Boats,  515,  522 
Ulster,  549 
Ulvsses,  94-95 
UNESCO,  631 

“Underground”  activities  within 
conquered  countries  during  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  603 
Unemployment,  4-5;  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  577 
Union  of  Calmar,  414 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
(U.S.S.R.)  ,  544 

Union  of  South  Africa,  racial  dis¬ 
pute  in,  642-643 
Unionists,  in  Ireland,  548-549 
United  Nations,  610-618;  General 
Assembly,  613-614;  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  615;  International 
Court  of  Justice,  616-617;  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council,  616 


United  Nations  Charter,  14,  611 
United  States,  major  results  of 
Industrial  Revolution  in,  343; 
Declaration  of  Independence,  350; 
Revolutionary  War  and  its  re¬ 
sults,  350-354,  422  {see  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution)  ;  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  380;  effect  of  Industrial 
Revolution  on  tariff  question, 
381;  growth  of  democratic  feel¬ 
ing,  423;  influence  of  America 
on  European  thought  and  action, 
423—424;  conflicting  views  of  the 
North  and  South,  424-425;  the 
Civil  War  and  the  strengthening 
of  nationalism,  425;  extension  of 
suffrage,  425-426;  contributions 
of  United  States  to  modern  de¬ 
mocracy,  426-427;  Commodore 
Perry  and  the  treaty  with  Japan, 
439.  443-444;  part  in  suppressing 
Boxer  Rebellion,  449;  insistence 
on  “open  door”  policy  in  China, 
449;  as  leader  in  use  of  labor- 
saving  machines,  486;  establish¬ 
ment  of  high  protective  tariff, 
488;  imperialism  in,  494;  build¬ 
ing  up  of  naval  armaments,  504; 
early  neutrality  in  First  World 
War,  521-522;  commercial  re¬ 
strictions  by  Great  Britain,  522; 
objection  to  unrestricted  German 
submarine  warfare,  515,  522;  de¬ 
fiance  by  Germany,  522;  entrance 
into  war  (April  6,  1917)  ,  522- 
523;  aid  to  Allies  at  first  mainly 
material,  523;  American  troops 
fused  with  other  Allied  forces  in 
repelling  German  drives  in 
France,  523-524;  rapid  increase  in 
numhers  of  troops  sent  overseas, 
524;  counterattacks  on  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  524-525;  part  in  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  529;  refusal  to 
join  League  of  Nations,  535,  547- 
548;  nationalistic  feeling  after 
the  war,  548;  promise  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  Philippines,  552- 
553;  freeing  of  Cuba  and  other 
Caribbean  possessions,  553-554; 
conditions  prior  to  the  depres¬ 
sion,  575,  576,  577;  conditions 
during  the  depression,  577-578; 
“relief,”  579;  public  works,  579; 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  580; 
assistance  to  agriculture,  580- 
581;  improvement  in  conditions 
of  workingman,  581-582;  distri¬ 
bution  of  taxation,  582;  social 
planning,  583;  reaffirmation  of 
Monroe  Doctrine  during  Second 
World  War,  591;  rearmament  for 
defense,  591;  compulsory  peace¬ 
time  conscription,  591;  Lend- 
Lease  Bill,  594;  German  attacks 
on  American  shipping,  594;  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  594;  growing 
hostility  of  Japan  and  measures 
to  combat  it,  595-596;  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  596; 
entrance  into  Second  World  War, 
597;  aims  of,  in  the  war,  597; 
early  reverses  in  the  Pacific,  597; 
naval  victories,  598;  victories  in 
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598;  successful  defense  against 
submarines  in  the  Atlantic,  598- 
599;  successes  in  Africa,  599;  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sicily,  600;  conquest  of 
central  Italy,  600;  invasion  of 
France,  602;  successes  in  the  Solo¬ 
mons  and  the  Marianas,  604;  in¬ 
vasion  of  Germany,  604;  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  after  her  sur¬ 
render,  620;  invasion  of  Philip¬ 
pines,  605;  advance  upon  Japan, 
604;  atomic  bomb,  608;  surren¬ 
der  of  Japan,  607-608 
Universal  language,  58 
Universities,  beginnings  of,  199-200 
Upanishads,  51 
Ur,  44,  45 

Urban  II,  Pope,  186 
Ur-Nammu,  45 
Uruguay,  428,  433 
LItopian  Socialism,  482 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  268,  457 
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Vandals,  the,  170 

Van  Dyck,  238 
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V-Bombs  (robot  bombs) ,  606 

Vedas,  51,  155 

V-E  Day,  604 

Veii,  110,  112 

Venezuela,  revolt  in,  under  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Miranda,  431;  freed  by 
Simon  Bolivar,  432.  433 
Venice,  212,  214,  215,  294.  295,  377 
“Venice  of  the  East”  (Osaka)  ,  571 
Venus  of  Milo,  98 
Verdi,  Guiseppe,  480 
Verdun,  Treaty  of,  175;  battle  of, 
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Vergil,  133 

Versailles,  Palace  of,  265,  404 
Versailles,  Treaty  of,  475,  530  ff; 
terms  of,  protested  by  Germans, 
530;  territorial  changes,  530;  Ger¬ 
man  losses  in  Europe,  530;  Ger¬ 
man  colonial  losses,  530-531;  dis¬ 
armament  of  Germany,  531-532: 
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Germany’s  inability  to  pay  repa¬ 
rations  leads  to  non-payment  of 
Allied  debts  to  America,  533;  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  France  safe  from 
attacks  by  Germany,  533-534; 
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with,  in  the  1920’s,  585;  conces¬ 
sions  to  Germany,  585;  hitter 
feelings  against,  in  Germany,  as 
a  cause  of  the  development  of 
the  Nazi  party,  585 
Vesalius,  232 
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Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  124 
Vichy,  French  government  at,  588, 
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Victor  Emmanuel  III,  of  Italy,  563, 
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Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  390, 
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Wagner,  Richard,  480 
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First  World  War,  533;  inability 
to  collect  reparations  from  Ger¬ 
many  leads  to  non-payment  of, 
533,  576;  as  a  cause  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  576 

Warfare,  in  the  new  Stone  Age,  28; 
modern,  lack  of  glamour  in,  513; 
economic  aspects  of,  513-514;  new 
methods  of,  used  in  First  World 
War,  514-515;  blitzkrieg  type  of, 
586-589 

War  of  1812,  343 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
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War  of  the  Roses,  225-226 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  267- 
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cline  of  Spanish  power  in,  308- 
310,  311-31 &  social  life  in,  323- 
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Westphalia,  Peace  of,  250 
Whig  party  in  England,  258;  dur¬ 
ing  American  Revolution,  347, 
349,  351,  352;  part  in  reforming 
Parliamentary  representation, 
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White  army,  Russian,  560 
“White  Man’s  Burden,”  493 


“White  Terror”  of  France,  392 
Whitney,  Eli,  338,  486 
Wilderness,  Battle  of  the,  526 
William  I,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
400,  401,  403,  404 

William  II,  Kaiser,  494,  497,  506, 
510;  abdication  of,  538 
William  III  of  Orange,  and  Mary, 
257 

William  IV,  of  England,  390 
William  the  Conqueror,  205,  206- 
207,  224,  225 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  521-523,  533, 
554;  Fourteen  Points  of,  529-530; 
as  leader  in  demand  for  League 
of  Nations,  534-535;  apparent  suc¬ 
cess  in  making  world  “safe  for 
democracy,”  538 

Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  98, 
99 

Wittenberg,  University  of,  242 
Wolfe,  General,  319 
Wordsworth,  William,  480 
World  Economic  Conference 
(1933) ,  533 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO), 
631 

World  trade.  See  Foreign  trade 
World  War,  First,  Japan’s  part 
in,  445-446;  competition  for  for¬ 
eign  trade  as  a  cause  of,  490,  503; 
imperialism  and  nationalism  as 
causes  of,  500,  503;  synopsis  of, 
502;  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  and  increased  ar¬ 
maments,  as  causes  of,  503-504; 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente,  505;  the  Balkans 
as  a  danger  zone,  505-506;  inter¬ 
est  and  interference  in  Balkans 
by  great  European  powers,  506- 
507;  First  Balkan  War,  507;  Sec¬ 
ond  Balkan  War,  508;  the 
“Greater  Serbia”  movement,  and 
the  assassination  of  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo,  508- 
509;  Austria’s  ultimatum  to  Ser¬ 
bia,  509-510;  Austria’s  declaration 
of  war  on  Serbia,  510;  failure  of 
diplomats  to  “localize”  the  war, 
510;  spread  of  the  war  over  al¬ 
most  the  entire  world,  510,  513; 
strength  of  the  great  powers  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  conflict,  511; 
lack  of  glamour  in  modern  war¬ 
fare,  513;  civilians  as  well  as  sol¬ 
diers  organized  for  war,  513-514; 
new  methods  of  warfare,  514- 
515;  unrestricted  submarine  war¬ 
fare  brings  the  LJnited  States  into 
the  war,  515;  German  plans  for  a 
short  war,  515-516;  Belgium’s 
brave  defense,  516;  battle  of  the 
Marne  and  its  importance,  516; 
trench  warfare,  516-517;  battle 
of  Verdun,  517;  war  in  eastern 
Europe,  517-518;  the  war  in  Italy, 
518;  war  on  the  seas,  518;  with¬ 
drawal  of  Russia  from  the  war, 
520;  war  weariness  of  Allies  and 
Central  powers,  521;  America’s 
early  neutrality,  521-522;  unre¬ 
stricted  submarine  warfare  by 
Germany  brings  America  into 


war,  522-523;  America’s  aid  at 
first  mainly  material,  523;  Ger¬ 
man  drives  in  France  (1918) 
cause  fusion  of  all  Allied  forces, 

523- 524;  battle  of  the  Somme, 
523;  Chateau  Thierry,  524;  sec¬ 
ond  battle  of  the  Marne,  524; 
counteroffensive  by  the  Allies, 

524- 525;  disruption  of  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  railroad,  525;  invasion  of 
the  Balkans,  and  the  surrender 
of  Bulgaria,  525;  surrender  of 
Turkey,  525;  breakdown  and  sur¬ 
render  of  Austria-Hungary,  525- 
526;  battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne, 
526;  armistice  declared,  526-527; 
terms  of  armistice,  527;  losses 
caused  by  the  war,  527;  suffer¬ 
ing  and  bitterness  caused  by  the 
war,  527-528 

World  War,  Second,  1-2,  4-5,  8,  10, 
12,  13,  14,  446;  origins  of,  584- 
585;  German  annexation  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  585;  French  and  British 
policy  of  appeasement,  585;  Ger¬ 
man  demands  for  the  Sudeten- 
land  and  the  “Munich  Peace,” 
585;  seizure  and  partition  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  Germany,  585; 
end  of  Spanish  Civil  War,  586; 
neutrality  agreement  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  586;  in¬ 
vasion  of  Poland  by  Germany, 
586;  partition  of  Poland  by  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Germany,  587;  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  on  Germany  by 
France  and  Great  Britain,  586; 
blockade  of  Germany  and  naval 
battles,  587;  annexation  of  Baltic 
States,  by  Russia,  595;  war  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Finland,  586; 
German  occupation  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  587-588;  Church¬ 
ill  becomes  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  590;  German  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  588;  battle  of  Dunkirk, 
588-589;  fall  of  France,  588; 
entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war, 
and  fighting  between  the  British 
and  Italians  in  Egypt  and  Greece, 
588-589;  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  Axis, 
585;  Battle  of  Britain,  590-591; 
reaffirmation  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  by  the  United  States  (1940)  , 
and  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ference,  591;  relations  of  United 
States  and  Canada,  591;  United 
States’  aid  to  Britain  (1940)  , 
594;  rearmament  in  the  United 
States  and  peacetime  compulsory 
conscription,  594;  Lend-Lease 
Bill,  594;  Germany  attacks  on 
American  shipping  and  retalia¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States,  594; 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  594;  inva¬ 
sion  of  Russia  by  Germany  ham¬ 
pered  by  severe  Russian  winter, 
601;  British  successes  in  the  Near 
East,  595;  Japanese  hostility  to 
the  Allies  and  to  the  United 
States,  595-596;  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
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596;  global  aspect  of  the  war, 

596- 597;  United  States  girds  it¬ 
self  for  the  conflict,  597;  Ameri¬ 
can  vs.  Axis  war  aims,  597;  early 
Japanese  victories  in  the  Pacific, 

597- 598;  Japanese  naval  reverses, 
598:  American  victories  in  the 
Solomons  and  the  Aleutians,  598; 
Allies  hold  India,  597;  Allied  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Africa,  599;  Allied  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sicily,  600;  defense  of 
Stalingrad  and  renewed  attacks 
by  the  Germans  in  Russia,  601; 
downfall  of  Mussolini,  and  Italy’s 
withdrawal  from  the  war,  600- 
601;  Allied  conquest  of  central 
Italy,  600;  Germans  driven  out 
of  Russia  (1943-1944),  600-601; 
Allied  offensive  against  Germany, 
604;  Allied  conferences  at  Cairo 
and  Teheran,  602;  “underground” 
activities  in  conquered  countries, 
603;  Allied  invasion  of  France, 
602-603;  great  Russian  summer 
offensive  (1944)  ,  603;  abortive  re¬ 
volt  by  German  army  officers,  603; 
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robot  bombs  and  scientific  search 
for  new  weapons,  606;  American 
successes  in  the  Solomons  and 
Marianas,  604;  invasion  of  Ger¬ 
many,  604;  surrender  of  Germany, 
604;  invasion  of  the  Philippines, 
605;  American  advance  upon  Ja¬ 
pan,  604-605;  the  atomic  bomb, 
606;  Russia  declares  war  on  Ja¬ 
pan,  607;  surrender  of  Japan, 
607-608 

Wren,  Christopher,  237 
Writing,  development  of,  by  the 
Egyptians,  32-34;  Sumerian,  43- 
44;  Chinese,  50;  Aramean,  58; 
Phoenician,  59-60;  Persian,  69; 
Minoan,  72-73;  Aztec,  325;  Japa¬ 
nese,  442 

Wycliffe,  John,  240 

Xenophon. 101 
Xerxes  I,  69,  87-88 
X-rays,  discovery  of,  479 

Yalta  Conference,  620-621 
Yangtze  Valley,  47,  48 


Yedo  (Tokyo)  ,  Ray  of,  443 
Yellow  River,  47,  48 
Yorktown,  the,  598 
Yorktown,  surrender  at,  352,  424 
Young  Hungary,  419 
“Young  Italy,”  406 
Young  Poland,  419 
Young  Turks,  507,  545-546 
Youth,  special  training  program 
for,  during  the  depression,  579- 
580 

Yugoslavia,  created  from  an  en¬ 
larged  Serbia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  530,  533,  541,  543,  545, 
546,  567;  dictatorial  government 
established,  569;  the  close  of  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  620,  636 

Zama,  battle  of,  115 
Zend-Avesta,  69 
Zeus,  98 
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